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IMAGINARY CONVERSATION. 


P. SCIPIO EMILIANUS, POLYBIUS, PANETIUS. 


SCIPIO. 


Porysius, if you have found me slow in rising to you, 
if I lifted not up my eyes to salute you on your enterance, 
do not hold me ungrateful. .proud there is no danger that 
you will ever call me: this day of all days would least make 
me so: it shews me the power of the immortal gods, the 
mutability of fortune, the instability of empire, the feeble- 
ness, the nothingness, of man. The earth stands motion- 
less; the grass upon it bends and returns, the same today 
as yesterday, the same in this age as in a thousand past; the 
sky darkens and is serene again; the clouds melt away, but 
they are clouds another time, and float like triumphal pa- 
geants along the heavens. Carthage is fallen! to rise no 
more! the funereal horns have this hour announced to us 
that, after eighteen days and eighteen nights of conflagration, 
her last embers are extinguished. 


POLYBIUS. 
Perhaps, O Emilianus, I ought not to have come in. 
SCIPIO. 


Welcome, my friend. 


POLYBIUS. 


While you were speaking I would by no means interrupt 
you so idly, as to ask you to whom have you been proud, 
or to whom could you be ungrateful. 


SCIPIO. 


To him, if to any, whose hand is on my heart; to him 
on whose shoulder I rest my head, weary with presages and 
vigils. Collect my thoughts for me, O my friend! the fall 
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of Carthage hath shaken and scattered them. There are 
moments when, if we are quite contented with ourselves, we 
never can remount to what we were before. 


POLYBIUS. 
Panetius is absent. 
SCIPIO. 


Feeling the necessity, at the moment, of utter loneliness, 
I despatched him toward the city. There may be (yes, even 
there) some sufferings which the Senate would not censure 
us for assuaging. But here he returns. Come, tell me, 
Polybius, on what are you reflecting and meditating ? 


POLYBIUS. 


After the burning of some village, or the overleaping of 
some garden-wall, to exterminate a few pirates or highway- 
men, I have seen the commander’s tent thronged with officers ; 
I have heard as many trumpets around him as would have 
shaken down the places of themselves; I have seen the horses 
start from the pretorium, as if they would fly from under 
their trappings, and spurred as if they were to reach the 
east and west before sunset, that nations might hear of the 
exploit, and sleep soundly. And now do I behold in solitude, 
almost in gloom, and in such silence that, unless my voice 
prevents it, the grasshopper is audible, him who has levelled 
to the earth the strongest and most populous of cities, the 
wealthiest and most formidable of empires. I had seen Rome ; 
I had seen (what those who never saw never will see) Car- 
thage ; I thought I had seen Scipio: it was but the image of 
him: here I find him. 


SCIPIO. 


There are many hearts that ache this day: there are many 
that never will ache more: hath one man done it? one man’s 
breath? What air, upon the earth, or upon the waters, or 
in the void of heaven, is lost so quickly! It flies away at 
the point of an arrow, and returns no more! the sea-foam 
stifles it! the tooth of a reptile stops it! a noxious leaf sup- 
presses it! What are we in our greatness? whence rises it? 
whither tends it ? 
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Merciful gods! may not Rome be what Carthage is? may 
not those who love her devotedly, those who will look on 
her with fondness and affection after life, see her in such 
condition as to wish she were so? 


POLYBIUS. 


One of the heaviest groans over fallen Carthage burst 
from the breast of Scipio: who would believe this tale ? 


SCIPIO. 
Men like my Polybius: others must never hear it. 


POLYBIUS. 
You have not ridden forth, Emilianus, to survey the 
ruins. 
SCIPIO. 


No, Polybius: since I removed my tent, to avoid the heat 
from the conflagration, I never have ridden nor walked nor 
looked toward them. At this elevation, and three miles off, 
the temperature of the season is altered. I do not believe, as 
those about me would have persuaded me, that the gods were 
visible in the clouds ; that thrones of ebony and gold were 
scattered in all directions; that broken chariots, and flaming 
steeds, and brazen bridges, had cast their fragments upon the 
earth; that eagles and lions, dolphins and tridents, and other 
emblems of power and empire, were visible at one moment, 
and at the next had vanished ; that purple and scarlet over- 
spread the mansions of the gods; that their voices were heard 
at first confusedly and discordantly ; and that the apparition 
closed with their high festivals. I could not keep my eyes on 
the heavens: a crash of arch or of theatre or of tower, a 
column of flame rising higher than they were, or a universal 
cry, as if none until then had perished, drew them thither- 
ward. Such were the dismal sights and sounds, a fresh city 
seemed to have been taken every hour, for seventeen days. 
This is the eighteenth since the smoke arose from the level 
roofs and from the lofty temples, and thousands died, and tens 
of thousands ran in search of death. 

Calamity moves me; heroism moves me more. That a 
nation whose avarice we have so often reprehended, should 
have cast into the furnace gold and silver, from the insuffi- 
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ciency of brass and iron for arms; that palaces the most mag- 
nificent should have been demolished by the proprietor for 
their beams and rafters, in order to build a fleet against us ; 
that the ropes whereby the slaves hawled them down to the 
new harbour, should in part be composed of hair, for one lock 
of which the neighbouring kings would have laid down their 
diadems ; that Asdrubal should have found equals, his wife 
none .. my mind, my very limbs, are unsteddy with admiration. 

O Liberty! what art thou to the valiant and brave, when 
thou art thus to the weak and timid! dearer than life, stronger 
than death, higher than purest love. Never will I call upon 
thee where thy name can be profaned; and never shall my 
soul acknowledge a more exalted power than thee. 


PANETIUS. 


The Carthaginians and Moors have beyond other nations 
a delicate feeling on female chastity. Rather than that their 
women should become slaves and concubines, they slay them: 
is it certain that Asdrubal did not observe or cause tc be ob- 
served the custom of his country ? 


POLYBIUS. 


Certain: on the surrender of his army his wife threw 
herself and her two infants into the flames. Not only memor- 
able acts, of what the dastardly will call desperation, were 
performed, but some also of deliberate and signal justice. 
Avaricious as we called the people, and unjustly, as you have 
proved, Emilianus, I will relate what I myself was witness to. 

In a part of the city where the fire had subsided, we 
were excited by loud cries, rather of indignation, we thought, 
than of such as fear or lament or threaten or exhort; and we 
pressed forward to disperse the multitude. Our horses often 
plunged in the soft dust, and in the holes whence the pave- 
ment had been removed for missiles, and often reared up and 
snorted violently at smells which we could not perceive, but 
which we discovered to rise from bodies, mutilate and _ half- 
burnt, of soldiers and horses, laid bare, some partly, some 
wholly, by the march of the troop. Altho the distance from 
the place whence we parted to that where we heard the cries, 
was very short, vet from the incumbrances in that street, and 
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from the dust and smoke issuing out of others, we were 
some time before we reached it. On our near approach, two 
old men threw themselves on the ground before us, and the 
elder spake thus. Our age, O Romans, neither will nor 
ought to be our protection: we are, or rather we have been, 
judges of this land; and to the utmost of owr power we have 
invited our countrymen to resist you. The laws are now 
yours. 

The expectation of the people was intense and silent: we 
had- heard some groans; and now the last words of the old 
man were taken up by others, by men in agony. 

Yes, O Romans! said the elder who had accompanied 
him that had addrest us, the laws are yours; and none 
punish more severely than you do treason and parricide. 
Let your horses turn this corner, and you will see before 
you traitors and parricides. 

We entered a small square: it had been a marketplace: 
the roofs of the stalls were demolished, and the stones of 
several columns, not one of which was standing, thrown down 
to supply the cramps of iron and the lead that fastened 
them, served for the spectators, male and female, to mount 
on. Five men were nailed on crosses; two others were nailed 
against a wall, from scarcity (as we were told) of wood. 

Can seven men have murdered their parents in the same 
year? cried I. 

No, nor had any of the seven, replied the first who had 
spoken. But when heavy impositions were laid upon those 
who were backward in voluntary contributions, these men, 
among the richest in our city, protested by the gods that 
they had no gold or silver left. They protested truly. 

And they die for this! inhuman, insatiable, inexorable 
wretch. 

Their books, added he, unmoved at my reproaches, were 
seized by public authority and examined. It was discovered 
that, instead of employing their riches in external or internal 
commerce, or in manufactories, or in agriculture, instead of 
reserving it for the embellishment of the city, or the utility 
of the citizens, instead of lending it on interest to the indus- 
trious and the needy, they had lent it to foren kings and 
tyrants, some of whom were waging unjust wars against 
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their neighbours by these very means, and others were en- 
slaving their own country. For so heinous a crime the 
laws had appointed no specific punishment. On such occa- 
sions the people and elders vote in what manner the delin- 
quent shail be prosecuted, lest any offender should escape 
with impunity, from their humanity or their improvidence. 
Some voted that these wretches should be cast amid the 
panthers; the majority decreed them (I think wisely) a more 
lingering and more ignominious death. 

The men upon the crosses held down their heads, whether 
from shame or pain or feebleness. The sunbeams were striking 
them fiercely ; sweat ran from them, liquefying the blood that, 
within a few instants, had blackened and hardened on their 
hands and feet. A soldier stood by the side of each, lowering 
the point of his spear to the ground; but no one of them gave it 
up to us. A centurion asked the nearest of them how he dared 
to stand armed before him. 

Because the city is in ruins, and the laws still live, said 
he. At the first order of the conqueror or of the elders I 
surrender my spear. 

What is your pleasure, O commander? said the elder. 

That an act of justice be the last public act performed 
by the citizens of Carthage, and that the sufferings of these 
wretches be not abridged. Such was my reply. The soldiers 
piled their spears, for the points of which the hearts of the 
crucified men thirsted ; and the people hailed us as they would 
have hailed deliverers. 


SCIPIO. 


It is wonderful that a city, in which private men are 
so wealthy as to furnish the armories of tyrants, should 
have existed so long, and flourishing in power and freedom. 


PANETIUS. 


It survived but shortly this flagrant crime in its richer 
citizens. An admirable form of government, spacious and 
safe harbours, a fertile soil, a healthy climate, industry and 
science in agriculture, in which no nation is equal to the 
Moorish, were the causes of its prosperity: there are many 
of its decline. 
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SCIPIO. 


Enumerate them, Panetius, with your wonted clearness. 


PANETIUS. 


We are fond, O my friends! of likening power and great- 
ness to the luminaries of heaven; and we think ourselves 
quite moderate when we compare the agitations of elevated 
souls to whatever is highest and strongest on the earth, liable 
alike to shocks and sufferings, and able alike to survive and 
overcome them. And truly thus to reason, as if all things 
around and above us sympathized, is good both for heart 
and intellect. I have little or nothing of the poetical in my 
character; and yet from reading over and considering these 
similitudes, I am fain to look upon nations with somewhat 
of the same feeling; and, dropping from the mountains and 
disentangling myself from the woods and forests, to fancy I 
see in states what I have seen in cornfields. The green blades 
rise up vigorously in an inclement season, and the wind itself 
makes them shine against the sun. There is room enough 
for all of them; none wounds another by collision or weakens 
by overtopping it; but, rising and bending simultaneously, 
they seem equally and mutually supported. No sooner do 
the ears of corn upon them lie close together in their full 
maturity, than a slight inundation is enough to cast them 
down, or a faint blast of wind to shed and scatter them. In 
Carthage we have seen the powerful families, however dis- 
cordant among themselves, unite against the popular; and it 
was only when their lives and families were at stake that 
the people cooperated with the senate. 

A mercantile democracy may govern long and widely; a 
mercantile aristocracy cannot stand. What people will en- 
dure the supremacy of those, uneducated and presumptuous, 
from whom they buy their mats and faggots, and who receive 
their money for the most ordinary and vile utensils? If no 
conqueror enslaves them from abroad, they would, under 
such disgrace, welcome as their deliverer, and acknowledge 
as their master, the citizen most distinguished for his military 
achievements. The rich men who were crucified in the 
weltering wilderness beneath us, would not have employed 
such criminal means of growing richer, had they never been 
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persuaded to the contrary, and that enormous wealth would 
enable them to committ another and a more flagitious act 
of treason against their country, in raising them above the 
people, and enabling them to become its taxers and oppressors. 

O Emilianus! what a costly beacon here hath. Rome be- 
fore her in this awful conflagration: the greatest (I hope) 
ever to be, until that wherin the world must perish. 


POLYBIUS. 


How many Sibylline books are legible in yonder embers ! 

The causes, O Panetius, which you have stated, of Car- 
thages former most flourishing condition, are also those why 
a hostile senate hath seen the necessity of her destruction, 
necessary not only to the dominion, but to the security, of 
Rome. Italy has the fewest and the worst harbours of any 
country known to us: a third of her soil is sterile, a third 
of the remainder is pestiferous: and her inhabitants are more 
addicted to war and rapine than to industry and commerce. 
To make room for her few merchants on the Adriatic and 
Ionian seas, she burns Corinth: to leave no rival in traffic 
or in power, she burns Carthage. 


PANETIUS. 


If the Carthaginians had extended their laws and lan- 
guage over the surrounding states of Africa, which they 
might have done by moderation and equity, this ruin could 
not have been effected. Rome has been victorious by having 
been the first to adopt a liberal policy, which even in war 
itself is a wise one. The parricides who lent their money 
to the petty tyrants of other countries, would have found 
it greatly more advantageous to employ it in cultivation 
nearer home, and in feeding those as husbandmen whom 
else they must fear as enemies. So little is the Carthaginian 
language known, that I doubt whether we shall in our life- 
time see any one translate their annals into Latin or Greek : 
and within these few days what treasures of antiquity have 
been irreparably lost! The Romans will repose at citrean' 


1 I dare not translate the trabs citrea, citron wood, to which (as we under- 
stand the citron) it has no resemblance. It was often of great dimensions: it 
appears from the description of its colour to have been mahogany. The trade 
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tables for ages, and never know at last perhaps whence the 
Carthaginians brought the wood. 
SCIPIO. 

It is an awful thing to close as we have done the history 
of a people. If the intelligence brought this morning to 
Polybius be true*, in one year the two most flourishing 
and most beautiful cities in the world have perished, in 
comparison with which our Rome presents but the pent- 
houses of artisans or the sheds of shepherds. With what- 
ever celerity the messager fled from the neighbourhood of 
Corinth and arrived here, the particulars must have been 
known at Rome as early, and I shall receive them ere many 
days are past. 

PANETIUS. 


I hardly know whether we are not less affected at the 
occurrence of two or three momentous and terrible events, 
than at one; and whether the gods do not usually place 
them together in the order of things, that we may be awe- 
stricken by the former and reconciled to their decrees by 
the latter, from an impression of their power. I know not 
what Babylon may have been; but I presume that, as in 
the case of all other great Asiatic capitals, the habitations 
of the people (who are slaves) were wretched, and that the 
magnificence of the place consisted in the property of the 
king and priesthood, and in the walls erected for the defense 
of it. Many streets probably were hardly worth a little 
bronze cow of Myron, such as a stripling could steal and 
carry off. The case of Corinth and of Carthage was very 
different. Wealth overspread the greater part of them, com- 
petence and content the whole. Wherever there are despotical 
governments, poverty and industry dwell together; shame 
dogs them in the public walks; humiliation is among their 
household gods. 


to the Atlantic continent and islands must have been possest by a company, 
bound to secrecy by oath and interest. The prodigious price of this wood 
proves that it had ceased to be imported, or perhaps found, in the time of 
Cicero. 

2 Corinth in fact was not burnt until some months after Carthage: but as 
one success is always followed by the rumour of another, the relation is not 
improbable. 
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SCIPIO. 


I do not remember the overthrow of any two other 
great cities within so short an interval. 


PANETIUS. 


I was not thinking so much of cities or their inhabit- 
ants, when I began to speak of what a breath of the gods 
removes at once from earth. I was recollecting, O Emili- 
anus, that in one Olympiad the three greatest men that 
ever appeared together were swept off. What is Babylon, 
or Corinth, or Carthage, in comparison with these! what 
would their destruction be, if every hair on the head of 
every inhabitant had become a man, such as most men are! 
First in order of removal was, he whose steps you have fol- 
lowed and whose labours you have completed, Africanus: then 
Philopemen, whose task was more difficult, more complex, 
more perfect: and lastly Hannibal. What he was you know 
better than any. 


SCIPIO. 


Had he been supported by his country, had only his 
losses been filled up, and skilful engineers sent out to him 
with machinery and implements for sieges, we should not be 
discoursing here on what he was: the Roman name had been 
extinguished. 

POLYBIUS. 


Since Emilianus is as unwilling to blame an enemy as 
a friend, I take it on myself to censure Hannibal for two 
things, subject however to the decision of him who has con- 
quered Carthage. 
SCIPIO. ‘ 
The first I anticipate: now what is the second ? 


PANETIUS. 


I would hear both stated and discoursed on, altho the 
knowledge will be of little use to me. 


POLYBIUS. 


I condemn, as every one does, his inaction after the 
battle of Cann; and, in his last engagement with Africanus, 


\ 
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I condemn no less his bringing into the front of the center, 
as became some showy tetrarch rather than Hannibal, his 
eighty elephants, by the refractoriness of which he lost the 
battle. 

SCIPIO. 


What would you have done with ’em, Polybius ? 
POLYBIUS. 


Scipio, I think it unwise and unmilitary to employ any 
force on which we can by no means calculate. 


SCIPIO. 


Gravely said, and worthily of Polybius. In the first 
book of your history, which leaves me no other wish or 
desire than that you should continue as you begin it, we 
have, in three different engagements, three different effects 
. produced by the employment of elephants. The first, when 
our soldiers in Sicily, under Lucius Postumius and Quinctus 
Mamilius, drove the Carthaginians into Heraclea; in which 
battle the advanced guard of the enemy, being repulsed, 
propelled these animals before it upon the main body of the 
army, causing an irreparable disaster: the second, in the 
ill-conducted engagement of Atilius Regulus, who, fearing 
the shock of them, condensed his center, and was outflanked. 
He should have opened the lines to them and have suffered 
them to pass thro, as the enemy’s cavalry was in the’ wings, 
and the infantry not enough in advance to profit by such 
an evolution. The third was evinced at Panormus, when 
Metellus gave orders to the light-armed troops to harass 
them and retreat into the trenches, which wounded and con- 
founded them, and, finding no way open, they rushed back 
(as many as could) against the Carthaginian army, and acce- 
lerated its discomfiture. 


POLYBIUS. 


If I had employed the elephants at all, it should rather 
have been in the rear or on the flank; and even there not 
at the beginning of the engagement, unless I knew that the 
horses or the soldiers were unused to encounter them. Han- 
nibal must have well remembered (being equally great in 
memory and invention) that the Romans had been accustomed 
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to them in the war with Pyrrhus, and must have expected 
more service from them against the barbarians of the two 
Gauls, against the Insubres and Taurini, than against our 
legions. He knew that the Romans had on more than one 
occasion made them detrimental to their masters. Having 
with him a large body of troops collected by force from 
various nations, and kept together with difficulty, he should 
have placed the elephants where they would have been a terror 
to these soldiers, not without a threat that they were to trample 
down such of them as attempted to fly or declined to fight. 


SCIPIO. 
Now what think you, Panetius? 


PANETIUS. 


It is well, O Emilianus, when soldiers would be_phi- 
losophers; but it is ill when philosophers would be soldiers. 
Do you and Polybius agree on the point? if you do, the 
question need be asked of none other. 


SCIPIO. 


Truly, O Panetius, I would rather hear the thing from 
him than that Hannibal should have heard it: for a wise 
man will say many things which even a wiser may not have 
thought of. Let me tell you both however, what Polybius 
may perhaps know already, that combustibles were placed 
by Africanus both in flank and rear, at equal distances, 
with archers from among the light horsemen, whose arrows 
had liquid fire attached to them, and whose movements would 
have irritated, distracted, and wearied down the elephants, 
even if the wounds and scorchings had been ineffectual. 
But come, Polybius, you must talk now as others talk; we 
all do sometimes. 

POLYBIUS. 


I am the last to admitt the authority of the vulgar; but 
here we all meet and unite. Without asserting or believing 
that the general opinion is of any weight against a captain 
like Hannibal; agreeing on the contrary with Panetius, and 
firmly persuaded that myriads of little men can no more 
compensate a great one than they can make him; you will 
listen to me if I adduce the authority of Lelius. 
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SCIPIO. 

Great authority! and perhaps, as living and conversing 
with those who remembered the action of Canne, preferable 
even to your own. 

POLYBIUS. 

It was his opinion that, from the consternation of Rome, 

the city might have been taken. 


SCIPIO. 

It suited not the wisdom or the experience of Hannibal 
to rely on the consternation of the Roman people. I too, 
that we may be on equal terms, have some authority to bring 
forward. The son of Africanus, he who adopted me into 
the family of the Scipios, was, as you both remember, a 
man of delicate health and sedentary habits, learned, elegant, 
and retired. He related to me, as having heard it from 
his father, that Hannibal after the battle sent home the 
rings of the Roman knights, and said in his letter, Jf you 
will instantly give me a soldier for each ring, together with 
such machines as are already in the arsenal, I will replace 
them surmounted by a statue of Capitoline Jupiter, and 
our supplications to the gods of our country shall be made 
along the streets and in the temples on the robes of the 
Roman senate. Could he doubt of so moderate a supply ? 
he waited for it in vain. 

And now I will relate to you another thing, which I 
am persuaded you will accept as a sufficient reason of itself 
why Hannibal did not besiege our city after the battle of 
Cannz. His own loss was so severe, that, in his whole 
army, he could not muster ten thousand men*. 

But, my friends, as I am certain that neither of you will 
ever think me invidious, and as the greatness of Hannibal 
does not diminish the reputation of Africanus, but augment 
it, I will venture to remark that he had little skill or prac- 
tice in sieges; that, after the battle of Thrasymene, he 
attacked (you remember) Spoletum unsuccessfully ; and that, 
a short time before the unhappy day at Canne, a much 
smaller town than Spoletum had resisted and repulsed him. 


3 Plutarch says, and undoubtedly upon some ancient authority, that both 
armies did not contain that number. 
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Perhaps he rejoiced in his heart that he was not supplied 
with materials requisite for the capture of strong places; 
since in Rome, he well knew, he would have found a body 
of men, partly citizens who had formerly borne arms, partly 
the wealthier of our allies who had taken refuge there, to- 
gether with their slaves and clients, exceding his army in 
number, not inferior in valour, compensating the want of 
generalship by the advantage of position and by the despe- 
ration of their fortunes, and possessing the abundant means 
of a vigorous and long defense. Unnecessary is it to speak 
of its duration. When a garrison can hold our city six 
months, or even less, the besieger must retire. Such is the 
humidity of the air in its vicinity, that the Carthaginians, 
who enjoyed here at home a very dry and salubrious cli- 
mate, would have perished utterly. The Gauls, I imagine, 
left us on a former occasion from the same necessity. Be- 
sides, they are impatient of inaction, and would have been 
most so under a general to whom, without any cause in 
common, they were but hired auxiliaries. None in any age 
hath performed such wonderful exploits as Hannibal; and we 
ought not to censure him for deficiency in an art which we 
ourselves have acquired but lately. Is there, Polybius, any 
proof or record that Alexander of Macedon was master of it ? 


POLYBIUS. 


I have found none. We know that he exposed his person, 
and had nearly lost his life, by leaping from the walls of 
a city; which a commander in chief ought never to do, 
unless he would rather hear the huzzas of children, than the 
approbation of military men, or any men of discretion or sense. 
Alexander was without an excuse for his temerity, since he 
was attended by the generals who had taken Thebes, and 
who therefor, he might well know, would take the weaker 
and less bravely defended towns of Asia. 


SCIPIO. 


Here again you must observe the superiority of Hannibal. 
He was accompanied by no general of extraordinary talents, 
resolute as were many of them, and indeed all. His irrup- 
tion into and thro Gaul, with so inconsiderable a force ;_ his 
formation of allies out of enemies, in so brief a space of time ; 
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and then his holding them together so long, are such miracles, 
that, cutting thro eternal snows, and marching thro paths 
which seem to us suspended loosely and hardly poised in 
the heavens, are less. And these too were his device and 
work. Drawing of parallels, captain against captain, is the 
occupation of a trifling and scholastic mind, and seldom is 
commenced, and never conducted impartially. Yet, my 
friends, who of these idlers in parallelograms is so idle, as 
to compare the invasion of Persia with the invasion of Gaul, 
the Alps, and Italy; Moors and Carthaginians with Mace- 
donians and Greeks; Darius and his hordes and satraps with 
Roman legions under Roman consuls ? 

While Hannibal lived, O Polybius and Panetius! altho 
his city lay before us smouldering in its ashes, ours would 
be ever insecure. 

PANETIUS. 


You said, O Scipio, that the Romans: had learnt but 
recently the business of sieges; and yet many cities in Italy 
appear to me very strong, which your armies took long ago. 


SCIPIO. 


By force and patience. If Pyrrhus had never invaded us, 
we should scarcely have excelled the Carthaginians, or even 
the Nomades, in castrametation, and have been inferior to 
both in cavalry. Whatever we know, we have learnt from 
your country, whether it be useful in peace or war..I say 
your country; for the Macedonians were instructed by the 
Greeks. The father of Alexander, the first of his family who 
was not as barbarous and ignorant as a Carian or Armenian 
slave, received his rudiments in the house of Epaminondas. 


PANETIUS. 


Permitt me now to return, O Scipio, to a question not 
unconnected with philosophy. Whether it was prudent or 
not in Hannibal to invest the city of Rome after his victory, 
he might somewhere have employed his army, where it should 
not waste away with luxury. 


SCIPIO. ~ 


Philosophers, O Panetius, seem to know more about 
luxury than we military men do. I cannot say upon what 
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their apprehensions of it are founded, but certainly they 
sadly fear it. 


POLYBIUS. 


For us. I wish I could as easily make you smile today, 
O Emilianus, as I shall our good-tempered and _ liberal 
Panetius; a philosopher, as we have experienced, less in- 
clined to speak ill or ludicrously of others, be the. sect what 
it may, than any other I know or have heard of. 

In my early days, one of a different kind, and whose 
alarms at luxury were (as we discovered) subdued in some 
degree, in some places, was invited by Critolaus to dine with 
a party of us, all then young officers, on our march from 
Achaia into Elis. His florid and open countenance made 
his company very acceptable; and the more so, as we were 
informed by Critolaus that he never was importunate with 
his morality at dinner-time. 

Philosophers, if they deserve the name, are by no means 
indifferent as to the places in which it is their intention to 
sow the seeds of virtue. They choose the ingenuous, the 
modest, the sensible, the obedient. We thought rather of 
where we should place our table. 

The cistus, the pomegranate, the myrtle, the serpolet, 
bloomed over our heads and beside us; for we had chosen 
a platform where a projecting rock, formerly a stone-quarry, 
shaded us, and where a little rill, of which the spring was 
there, bedimmed our goblets with the purest water. The 
awnings we had brought with us to protect us from the 
sun, were unnecessary for that purpose: we rolled them 
therefor into two long seats, filling them with moss, which 
grew profusely a few paces below. When our guest ar- 
rives, said Critolaus, every one of these flowers will serve 
him for some moral illustration ; every shrub will be the rod 
of Mercury in his hands. We were impatient for the time 
of his coming. Thelymnia, the beloved of Critolaus, had 
been instructed by him in a stratagem, to subvert, or shake 
at least and stagger, the philosophy of Euthymedes. Has 
the name escaped me! no matter... perhaps he is dead... 


if living, he would smile at a recoverable lapse, as easily 
as we did. 
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Thelymnia wore a dress like ours, and acceded to every 
advice of Critolaus, excepting that she would not consent so 
readily to entwine her head with ivy. At first she objected 
that there was not enough of it for all. Instantly two or three 
of us pulled down (for nothing is more brittle) a vast quantity 
from the rock, which loosened some stones, and brought down 
together with them a bird’s nest of the last year. Then she 
said, I dare not use this ivy: the omen is a bad one. 

Do you mean the nest, Thelymnia? said Critolaus. 

No, not the nest so much as the stones, replied she, fal- 
tering. 

Ah! those signify the dogmas of Euthymedes, which you, 
my lovely Thelymnia, are to loosen and throw down. 

At this she smiled faintly and briefly, and began to 
break off some of the more glossy leaves; and we who stood 
around her were ready to take them and place them in her 
hair; when suddenly she held them tighter, and lett her 
hand drop. On her lover’s asking her why she hesitated, she 
blushed deeply, and said, Phoroneus told me I look best in 
myrtle. 

Innocent and simple and most sweet (I remember) was 
her voice, and when she had spoken the traces of it were 
remaining on her lips. Her beautiful throat itself changed 
colour; it seemed to undulate; and the roseate predominated 
in its pearly hue. Phoroneus‘had been her admirer: she 
gave the preference to Critolaus: yet the name of Phoroneus 
at that moment had greater effect upon him than the re- 
collection of his defeat. 

Thelymnia recovered herself sooner. We ran wherever 
we saw myrtles, and there were many about, and she took a 
part of her coronal from every one of us, smiling on each; 
but it was only of Critolaus that she asked if he thought 
that myrtle became her best. Phoroneus, answered he, not 
without melancholy, is infallible as Paris. There was some- 
thing in the tint of the tender sprays resembling that of the 
hair they encircled: the blossoms too were white as her fore- 
head. She reminded me of those ancient fables which repre- 
sent the favorites of the gods as turning into plants; so ac- 
cordant and identified was her beauty with the flowers and 
foliage she had chosen to adorn it. 
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In the midst of our felicitations to her we heard the 
approach of horses, for the ground was dry and solid, and 
Euthymedes was presently with us. The mounted slave 
who led off his master’s charger, for such he appeared to 
be in all points, suddenly disappeared; I presume lest the 
sight of luxury should corrupt him. I know not where the 
groom rested, nor where the two animals (no neglected ones 
certainly, for they were plump and stately) found provender. 

Euthymedes was of lofty stature, had somewhat passed 
the middle age, but the Graces had not left his person, as 
they usually do when it begins to bear an impression of au- 
thority. He was placed by the side of Thelymnia. Glad- 
ness and expectation sparkled from every eye: the beauty 
of Thelymnia seemed to be a light sent from heaven for 
the festival; a light the pure radiance of which cheered and 
replenished the whole heart. Desire of her was chastened, I 
may rather say was removed, by the confidence of Critolaus 
in our friendship. 


PANETIUS. 


Well said! The story begins to please and interest me. 
Where Love finds the soul he neglects the body, and only 
turns to it in his idleness as to an afterthought. Its best 
allurements are but the nuts and figs of the divine repast. 


POLYBIUS. 


We exulted in the felicity of our friend, and wished 
for nothing which even he would not have granted. Happy 
still was the man from whom the glancing eye of Thelymnia 
seemed to ask some advice, how she should act or answer! 
Happy he who, offering her an apple in the midst of her 
discourse, fixed his keen survey upon the next, anxious to 
mark where she had touched it! For it was a calamity 
to doubt upon what streak or speck, while she was inatten- 
tive to the basket, she had placed her finger. 


PANETIUS. 


I wish, Emilianus, you would look rather more severely 
than you do...upon my life! I cannot... and put an end 


to these dithyrambics. The ivy runs about us, and may 
infuriate us. 
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SCIPIO. 


The dithyrambics, I do assure you, Panetius, are not 
of my composing. We are both in danger from the same 
thyrsus: we will parry it as well as we can, or bend our 
heads before it. 


PANETIUS. 


Come, Polybius, we must follow you then, I see, or 


fly you. 
POLYBIUS. 


Would you rather hear the remainder another time ? 


PANETIUS. 


By Hercules! I have more curiosity than becomes me. 


POLYBIUS. 
No doubt, in the course of the conversation, Euthymedes 


had made the discovery we hoped to obviate. Never was 
his philosophy more amiable or more impressive. Pleasure 
was treated as a friend, not as a master: many things were 
found innocent that had long been doubtful: excesses alone 
were condemned. Thelymnia was enchanted by the frank- 
ness and liberality of her philosopher, altho, when it was her 
he addressed, more purity and perhaps more rigour were dis- 
cernible. His delicacy was exquisite. When his eyes met 
hers, they did not retire with rapidity and confusion, but 
softly and complacently, and as tho it were the proper time 
and season of reposing, from the splendours they had encoun- 
tered. Hers from the beginning were less governable: when 
she found that they were so, she contrived scheme after scheme 
for diverting them from the table, and entertaining his unob- 
servedly. 

The higher part of the quarry, which had protected us 
always from the western sun, was covered with birch and 
hazel, the lower with innumerable shrubs, principally the 
arbutus and myrtle. 

Look at those goats above us, said Thelymnia. What 
has tangled their hair so? they seem wet. 

They have been lying on the cistus in the plain, replied 
Buthymedes ; many of its broken flowers are sticking upon 
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them yet, resisting all the efforts, as you see, of hoof and 
tongue. 

How beauteous, said she, are the flexible and crimson 
branches of this arbutus, taking it in one hand and beat- 
ing with it the back of the other. J¢ seems only to have 
come out of its crevice to pat my shoulder at dinner, and 
twitch my myrtle when my head leant back. I wonder 
how it can grow in such a rock. 

The arbutus, answered he, clings to the earth with the 
most fondness where it finds her in the worst poverty, and 
covers her bewintered bosom with leaves, berries, and flowers. 
On the same branch is unripe fruit of the most vivid green ; 
ripening, of the richest orange; ripened, of perfect scarlet. 
The maidens of Tyre could never give so brilliant and sweet 
a lustre to the fleeces of Miletus; nor did they ever string 
such even and graceful pearls as the blossoms are, for the 
brides of Assyrian or Persian kings. 

And yet the myrtle is preferred to the arbutus, said The- 
lymnia, with some slight uneasiness. 

I know why, replied he .. may I tell it? She bowed and 
smiled, perhaps not without the expectation of some compli- 
ment. He continued .. The myrtle has done what the ar- 
butus comes too late for. The myrtle has covered with her 
starry crown the beloved of the reaper and vintager: the 
myrtle was around the head of many a maiden celebrated 
in song, when the breezes of autumn scattered the first leaves 
and rustled amongst them on the ground, and when she cried 
timidly, Rise, rise! people are coming! here! there ! many ! 

Thelymnia said, That now is not true. Where did you 
hear it? and in a softer and lower voice, if I may trust 
Androcles, O Euthymedes, do not believe it! 

Either he did not hear her, or dissembled it; and went 
on.. This deserves preference; this deserves immortality ; 
this deserves a place in the temple of Venus; in her hand, 
im her hair, in her breast : Thelymnia herself wears it. 

We laughed and applauded: she blushed and looked 
grave and sighed .. for she had never heard any one, I ima- 
gine, talk so long at once. However it was, she sighed: I 
saw and heard her. Critolaus gave her some glances: she 
did: not catch them. One of the party clapped his hands 
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longer than the rest, whether in approbation or derision of 
this rhapsody, delivered with glee and melody, and en- 
treated the philosopher to indulge us with a few of his 
adventures. 

You deserve, young man, said Kuthymedes gravely, to 
have as few as I have had, you whose idle curiosity would 
thus intemperately reveal the most sacred mysteries. Poets 
and philosophers may reason on love, and dream about it, 
but rarely do they possess the object, and, whenever they do, 
that object is the invisible deity of a silent worshiper. 

Reason then or dream, replied the other, breathing an air 
of scorn to soothe the soreness of the reproof. 

When we reason on love, said Euthymedes, we often talk 
as if we were dreaming: let me try whether the recital of 
my dream can make you think I talk as if I were reasoning. 
You may call it a dream, a vision, or what you will. 

I was in a place not very unlike this, my head lying 
back against a rock, where its crevices were tufted with soft 
and odoriferous herbs, and where vineleaves protected my face 
from the sun, and from the bees, which however were less 
likely to molest me, being busy in their first hours of honey- 
making among the blossoms. Sleep soon fell wpon me; for 
of all philosophers I am certainly the drowsiest, tho perhaps 
there are many quite of equal ability in communicating the 
gift of drowsiness. Presently I saw three figures, two of 
which were beautiful, very differently, but in the same de- 
gree: the other was much less so. The least of the three, 
at the first glance, I recognised to be Love, altho I saw no 
wings, nor arrows, nor quiver, nor torch, nor emblem of any 
kind designating his attributes. The next was not Venus, 
nor a Grace, nor a Nymph, nor Goddess of whom in worship 
or meditation I had ever conceived an idea; and yet my 
heart persuaded me she was a Goddess, and from the manner 
in which she spoke to Love, and he again to her, I was con- 
vinced she must be. Quietly and unmovedly as she was 
standing, her figure I perceived was adapted to the perfec- 
tion of activity. With all the succulence and suppleness 
of early youth, scarcely beyond puberty, it however gave 
me the idea, from its graceful and easy languor, of its being 
possessed by a fondness for repose. Her eyes were large and 
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serene, not of a quality to exhibit the intensity of thought, 
or even the habitude of reflexion, nor capable of expressing 
the plenitude of joy; and her countenance was tinged with 
so delicate a colour, that it appeared an effluence from an 
irradiated cloud, passing over it in the heavens. The third 
Jigure, who sometimes stood in one place and sometimes in 
another, and of whose countenance I could only distinguish 
that it was pale anxious and mistrustful, interrupted her 
perpetually. I listened attentively and with curiosity to the 
conversation, and by degrees I caught the appellations they 
interchanged. The one I found was Hope; and I wondered 
I did not find it owt sooner: the other was Fear; which I 
should not have found out at all; for she did not look ter- 
rible nor aghast, but more like Sorrow or Despondency. The 
jirst words I could collect of Hope were these, spoken very 
mildly, and rather with a look of appeal than of accusation. 
Too surely you have forgotten, for never was child more forget- 
ful or more ungrateful, how many times I have carried you in 
my bosom, when even your mother drove you from her, and 
when you could find no other resting-place in heaven or earth. 

O unsteddy unruly Love! cried the pale Goddess with 
much energy, it has often been by my intervention that thy 
wavering authority was fixt. For this I have thrown alarm 
after alarm into the heedless breast that Hope had once be- 
guiled, and that was growing insensible and torpid under 
her feebler influence. I do not upbraid thee; and it never 
was my nature to caress thee; but I claim from thee my 
portion of the human heart, mine, ever mine, abhorrent as 
it may be of me. Let Hope stand on one side of thy altars, 
but let my place be on the other; or I swear by all the gods! 
not any altar shalt thou possess wpon the globe. 

She ceased ..and Love trembled. He turned his eyes 
upon Hope, as if in his turn appealing to her. She said, It 
must be so; it was so from the beginning of the world: only 
let me never lose you from my sight. She clasped her hands 
upon her breast, as she said it, and he looked on her with a 
smile, and was going up (I thought) to kiss her, when he 
was recalled and stopped. 

Where Love is, there will I be also, said Fear, and even 
thou, O Hope! never shalt be beyond my power. 
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At these words I saw them both depart. I then looked 
toward Love: I did not see him go; but he was gone. 

The narration being ended, there were some who re- 
marked what very odd things dreams are: but Thelymnize 
looked almost as if she herself was dreaming; and Alcimus, 
who sat opposite, and fancied she was pondering on what 
the vision could mean, said it appeared to him a thing next 
to certainty, that it signified how love cannot exist without 
hope or without fear. Euthymedes nodded assent, and as- 
sured him that a soothsayer in great repute had given the 
same interpretation. Upon which the younger friends of 
Alcimus immediately took the ivy from his forehead, and 
crowned him with laurel, as being worthy to serve Apollo. 
But they did it with so much noise and festivity, that, before 
the operation was completed, he began to suspect they were 
in jest. Thelymnia had listened to many stories in her life- 
time, yet never had she heard one from any man before who 
had been favoured by the deities with a vision. Hope and 
Love, as her excited imagination represented them to her, 
seemed still to be with Euthymedes. She thought the tale 
would have been better without the mention of Fear: but 
perhaps this part was only a dream, all the rest a really true 
vision. She had many things to ask him: she did not know 
when, nor exactly what, for she was afraid of putting too 
hard a question to him in the presence of so many, lest it 
might abash him if he could not answer it: but she wished 
to ask him something, anything. She soon did it, not with- 
out faltering, and was enchanted by the frankness and libe- 
rality of her philosopher. : 

Did you ever love any one? said she smiling, tho not 
inclined to smile, but doing it to conceal (as in her simplicity 
she thought it would) her blushes, and looking a little aside, 
at the only cloud in the heavens, which crossed the moon, 
as if adorning her for a festival, with a fillet of pale sapphire 
and interlucent gold. 

I thought I did, replied he, lowering his eyes that she 
might lower hers to rest upon him. 

Do then people ever doubt this? she asked in wonder, 
looking full in his face with earnest curiosity. 

Alas! said he softly, until few hours ago, until 
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Thelymnia was placed beside me, until an ungenerous heart 
exposed the treasure that should have dwelt within it, to the 
tarnish of a stranger, if that stranger had the baseness to 
employ the sophistry that was in part expected from him, 
never should I have known that I had not loved before. We 
may be uncertain if a vase or an image be of the richest 
metal, until the richest metal be set right-against it. The- 
lymnia! if I thought it possible, at any time hereafter, that 
you should love me as I love you, I would exert to the utter- 
most my humble powers of persuasion to avert it. 

O! there is no danger, said she, disconcerted; I do not 
love any one: I thought I did, like you; but indeed, indeed, 
Euthymedes, I was equally in an error. Women have dropt 
into the grave from it, and have declared to the last moment 
that they never loved: men have sworn they should die with 
desperation, and have lived merrily, and have dared to run 
into the peril fifty times. They have hard cold hearts, in- 
communicative and distrustful. 

Have I too, Thelymnia? gently he expostulated. 

No, not you, said she; you may believe I was not think- 
ing of you when I was speaking. But the idea does really 
make me smile and almost laugh, that you should fear me, 
supposing it possible, if you could suppose any such thing. 
Love does not kill men, take my word for it. 

He looked rather in sorrow than in doubt, and answered : 
Unpropitious love may not kill us always, may not deprive 
us at once of what at their festivals the idle and inconsi- 
derate call life; but, O Thelymnia! our lives are truly at 
an end when we are beloved no longer. Existence may be 
continued or rather may be renewed, yet the agonies of death 
and the chilliness of the grave have been past thro; nor 
are there Elysian fields, nor the sports that delighted in 
former times, awaiting us, nor pleasant converse, nor walks 
with linked hands, nor intermitted songs, nor vengeful kisses 
for leaving them off abruptly, nor looks that shake us to 
assure us afterward, nor that bland inquietude, as gently 
tremulous as the expansion of buds into blossoms, which hur- 
ries us from repose to exercise and from exercise to repose. 

O! I have been very near loving! cried Thelymnia. Where 
in the world can a philosopher have learnt all this about it ! 
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The beauty of Thelymnia, her blushes, first at the deceit, 
afterward at the encouragement she received in her replies, 
and lastly from some other things which we could not pene- 
trate, highly gratified Critolaus. Soon however (for wine 
always brings back to us our last strong feeling) he thought 
again of Phoroneus, as young, as handsome, and once (is that 
the word?) as dear to her. He saddened at the myrtle on 
the head of his beloved; it threw shadows and gloom upon 
his soul: her smiles, her spirits, her wit, above all her nods 
of approbation wounded him. He sighed when she covered 
her face with her hand; when she disclosed it he sighed 
again. Every glance of pleasure, every turn of surprise, 
every movement of her body, pained and oppressed him. 
He cursed in his heart whoever it was who had stuffed 
that portion of the couch; there was so little moss, thought 
he, between Thelymnia and Euthymedes. He might have 
seen Athos part them, and would have murmured still. 

The rest of us were in admiration at the facility and grace 
with which Thelymnia sustained her part, and observing less 
Critolaus than we did in the commencement, when he ac- 
knowledged and enjoyed our transports, indifferently and 
contentedly saw him rise from the table and go away, 
thinking his departure a preconcerted section of the stra- 
tagem. He retired, as he told us afterward, into a grot. 
So totally was his mind abstracted from the entertainment, 
he left the table athirst, covered as it was with fruit and 
wine, and abundant as ran beside us the clearest and sweetest 
and most refreshing rill. He related to me that, at the 
extremity of the cavern, he applied his parched tongue to 
the dripping rock, shunning the light of day, the voice of 
friendship, so violent was his desire of solitude and con- 
cealment, and he held his forehead and his palms against it 
when his lips had closed. We knew not and suspected not 
his feelings at the time, and rejoiced at the anticipation of 
the silly things a philosopher should have whispered, which 
Thelymnia in the morning of the festival had promised us 
to detail the next day. 

After the lesson he had been giving her, which amused 
her in the dictation, she stood composed and thoughtful, 
and then said hesitatingly, But would it be quite right ? 

Vor. IT. No. 4. D 
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would there be nothing of insincerity and falsehood in it, 
my Critolaus? He caught her up in his arms, and, as in 
his enthusiasm he had raised her head above his, he kissed 
her bosom. She reproved and pardoned him, making him 
first declare and protest he would never do the like again. 
O soul of truth and delicacy ! cried he aloud; and Thelymnia, 
no doubt, trembled lest her lover should in a moment be 
forsworn; so imminent and inevitable seemed the repetition 
of his offense. But he observed on her eyelashes, what had 
arisen from his precipitation in our presence, 

A hesitating long-suspended tear, 

Like that which hangs upon the vine fresh-pruned, 

Until the morning kisses it away. 

The Nymphs, who often drive men wild, they tell us, have 
led me astray: I must return with you to the grot. We 
gave every facility to the stratagem. One slipt away in one 
direction, another in another; but, at a certain distance, each 
was desirous of joining some comrade, and of laughing to- 
gether; yet each reproved the laughter, even when far off, 
lest it should do harm, reserving it for the morrow. Pane- 
tius, you have seen the mountains on the left hand, east- 
ward, when you are in Olympia, and perhaps the little 
stream that runs from the nearest of them into the Alpheus. 
Could you have seen them that evening! the moon never 
shone so calmly, so brightly, upon Latmos, nor the torch 
of Love before her. And yet many of the stars were visible ; 
the most beautiful amongst them; and as Kuthymedes taughi 
Thelymnia their names, their radiance seemed more joyous, 
more effulgent, more beneficent. If you have ever walked 
_ forth into the wilds and open plains upon such moonlight 
nights, cautious as you are, I will venture to say, Panetius, 
you have often tript, even tho the stars were not your 
study. There was an arm to support or to catch The- 
lymnia; yet she seemed incorrigible. Euthymedes was pa- 
tient: at last he did I know not what, which was followed by 
a reproof, and a wonder how he could have done so, and 
another how he could answer it. He looked ingenuously and 
apologetically, forgetting to correct his ‘fault in the mean- 
while. She listened to him attentively, pushing his hand 
away at intervals, yet less frequently and less resolutely in 
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the course of his remonstrance, particularly when he com- 
plained to her that the finer and more delicate part of us, 
the eye, may wander at leisure over what is in its way ; 
yet that its dependents in the corporeal system must not 
follow it; that they must hunger and faint in the service 
of a power so rich and absolute. This being hard, 
unjust, and cruel, said he, never can be the ordinance of 
the gods. Love alone feeds the famishing; Love alone 
places all things, both of matter and of mind, in perfect 
harmony ; Love hath less to learn from Wisdom than Wisdom 
hath to learn from Love. 

Modest man! said she to herself, there is a great deal 
of truth in what he says, considering he is a philosopher. 
She then asked him, after a pause, why he had not spoken 
so in the conversation on love, which appeared to give ani- 
mation, mirth, and wit to the dullest of the company, and 
even to make the wines of Chios, Crete, and Lesbos, sparkle 
with fresh vivacity in their goblets. 

I who was placed by the fountain-head, replied he, 
had no inclination to follow the shallow and slender stream, 
taking its course toward streets and lanes, and dipt into 
and muddied by unhallowed and uncleanly hands. After 
dinner such topics are uswaily introduced, when the objects 
that ought to inspire our juster sentiments are gone away. 
An indelicacy worse than Thracian! The purest gales of 
heaven, in the most perfect solitudes, should alone lift wp 
the aspiration of our souls to the divinities all men worship. 

Sensible creature! sighed 'Thelymnia in her bosom, how 
rightly he does think ! 

Come, fairest of wanderers, whispered he softly and per- 
suasively, such will I call you, tho the stars hear me, and 
tho the gods too in a night like this pursue their loves wpon 
earth ..the moon has no little pools filled with her light, 
under the rock yonder ; she deceives us in the depth of these 
hollows, like the limpid sea. Besides, we are here among 
the pinks and sand-roses: do they never prick your ancles 
with their dry stems and thorns? Even their leaves at this 
late season are enough to hurt you. 

I. think they do, veplied she, and thanked him, with a_ 
tender timid glance, for some fresh security his arm or hand 
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had given her in escaping from them. O now we are quite 
out of them all! How cool is the saxifrage! how cool the 
wvy-leaves ! 

I fancy, my sweet scholar! or shall I rather say (for 
you have been so oftener) my sweet teacher! they are not 
ivy-leaves: to me they appear to be periwincles. 

I will gather some and see, said Thelymnia. 

Periwincles cover wide and deep hollows: of what are 
they incapable when the convolvulus is in léague with them! 
She slipt from the arm of Euthymedes, and in an instant 
had disappeared. In an instant too he had followed. 


PANETIUS. 


These are mad pranks, and always end ill. Moonlights ! 
cannot we see them quietly from the tops of our houses, or 
from the plain pavement? Must we give challenges to 
mastiffs, make appointments with wolves, run after asps, 
and languish for stonequarries? Unwary philosopher and 
simple girl! Were they found again? 


POLYBIUS. 
Yea, by Castor! and most unwillingly. 


SCIPIO. 

I do not wonder. When the bones are broken, without 
the consolation of some great service rendered in such mis- 
fortune, and when beauty must become deformity, I can 
well believe that they both would rather have perished. 


POLYBIUS. 


Amaranth on the couch of Jove and Hebe was never 
softer than the bed they fell on. Critolaus had advanced 
to the opening of his cavern: he had heard the exclamation 
of Thelymnia as she was falling . . he forgave her . . he ran to 
her for her forgiveness ..he heard some low sounds. . he 
smote his heart, or it had fainted in him . . he stopt. 

Euthymedes was raising up Thelymnia, forgetful (as 
was too apparent) of himself. Traitor! exclamed the firy 
Critolaus, thy blood shall pay for this. Impostor! whose 
lesson this very day was, that luaury is the worst of poisons ! 

Critolaus, answered he calmly, drawing his robe about 
him, we will not talk of blood. As for my lesson of today, 
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I must defend it. In few words then, since I think we 
are none of us disposed for many, hemlock does not hurt 
goats, nor luxury philosophers. 

Thelymnia had risen more beautiful from her confusion ; 
but her colour soon went away, and, if any slight trace of 
it were remaining on her cheeks, the modest moonlight and 
the severer stars would let none shew itself. She looked as 
the statue of Pygmalion would have looked, had she been 
destined the hour after animation to return into her inani- 
mate state. Offering no excuse, she was the worthier of 
pardon: but there is one hour in which pardon never en- 
tered the human heart, and that hour was this. Critolaus, 
who always had ridiculed the philosophers, now hated them 
from the bottom of his heart. Every sect was detestable 
to him; the Stoic, the Platonic, the Epicurean, the Eclectic; 
all equally; but one above the rest, which he would not 
designate to his most intimate friend, and this sect is deno- 
minated, not from portico or grove or garden, but from a 
single plant, and we know it by the name of the Robust. 


PANETIUS. 


We do not desire to hear what such foolish men think 
of philosophers, true or false, but pray tell us how he acted 
on his own notable discovery ; for I opine he was: the un- 
likeliest of the three to grow quite calm on a sudden. 


POLYBIUS. 


He went away; not without some fierce glances at the 
stars, some reproaches to the gods themselves, and serious 
and sad reflexions upon destiny. Being however a pious 
man, by constitution and education, he thought he had 
spoken of the omens unadvisedly, and found other interpre- 
tations for the stones we had thrown down with the ivy. 
And ah! said he sighing, the bird’s nest of last year too! 
I now know what that is! 


PANETIUS. 


Polybius, I considered you too grave a man to report 
such idle stories. The manner is not yours: I rather think 
you have torn out a page or two from some love-feast (not 
generally known) of Plato. 
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POLYBIUS. 
Your judgement has for once deserted you, my friend. 
If Plato had been present, he might then indeed have 
described what he saw, and elegantly ; but if he had feigned 
the story, the name that most interests us would not have 
ended with a vowel. z 


SCIPIO. 


You convince me, Polybius. 


PANETIUS. 


I join my hands, and give them to you. 


POLYBIUS. 


My usual manner is without variety. I endeavour to 
collect as much sound sense and as many solid facts as I can, 
to distribute them as commodiously, and to keep them as 
clear of ornament. If any one thought of me or my style 
in reading my history, I should condemn myself as a de- 
feated man. 


SCIPIO. 


Polybius, you are by far the wisest that ever wrote his- 
tory, tho many wise have written it, and if your facts are 
sufficiently abundant, your work will be the most interesting 
and important. 


POLYBIUS. 
Live then, Scipio. 

PANETIUS. 
The gods grant it ! 

POLYBIUS. 


I know what I can do and what I cannot (the proudest 
words perhaps that ever man uttered) I say it plainly to you, 
my sincere and kind monitor; but you must also let me say 
that, doubtful whether I could amuse our Emilianus in his 
present mood, I would borrow a tale, unaccustomed as I am to 
such, from the library of Miletus, or snatch it from the bosom 


of Elephantis. 
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ad SCIPIO. 


Your friendship comes under various forms to me, my 
dear Polybius, but it is always warm, and always welcome. 
Nothing can be kinder or more judicious in you, than to 
diversify as much as possible our conversation this day. Pa- 
netius would be more argumentative on luxury than I: even 
Euthymedes (it appears) was unanswerable. 


PANETIUS. 


O the knave! such men bring reproaches upon philosophy. 


SCIPIO. 


I see no more reason why they should, than why a wench 
who empties a chamber-pot on your head in the street, should 
make you cry, O Jupiter! what a curse is water. 


PANETIUS. 


I am ready to propose almost such an exchange with you, 
Emilianus, as Diomedesis with Glaucus .. my robe for yours. 


SCIPIO. 


Panetius, could it be done, you would wish it undone. 
The warfare you undertake is the more difficult : we have not 
enemies on both sides, as you have. 


PANETIUS. 


If you had seen strait, you would have seen that the offer 
was, to exchange my philosophy for yours. You need less 
meditation, and employ more, than any man. Now if you 
have aught to say on luxury, let me hear it. 


SCIPIO. 


It would be idle to run into the parts of it, and to make a 
definition of that which we agree on; but it is not so to 
remind you that we were talking of it in soldiers ; for the plea- 
sant tale of Thelymnia is enough to make us forget them, even 
while the trumpet is sounding. Believe me, my friend (or 
ask Polybius) a good general will turn this formidable thing, 
luxury, to some account. He will take care that, like the 
strong vinegar the legionaries carry with “em, it shall be 
diluted, and thus be useful. 
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PANETIUS. 
Then it is luxury no longer. 
SCIPIO. 


True; and now tell me, Panetius, or you Polybius, what 
city was ever so exuberant in riches, as to maintain a great 
army long together in sheer luxury? I am not speaking of 
cities that have been sacked, but of the allied and friendly, 
whose interests are to be observed, whose affection to be con- 
ciliated and retained. Hannibal knew this, and minded it. 


POLYBIUS. 


You might also have added to the interrogation, if you 
had thought proper, those cities which have been sacked; for 
there plenty is soon wasted, and not soon supplied again. 


SCIPIO. 


Let us look closer at the soldier’s board, and see what is 
on it in the rich Capua. Is plentiful and wholesome food 
luxury? or do soldiers run into the market-place for a phea- 
sant ? or do those on whom they are quartered pray and press 
them to eat it? Suppose they went hunting quails, hares, 
partridges ; would it render them less active? ‘There are no 
wild boars in that neighbourhood, or we might expect from a 
boar-hunt a visitation of the gout. Suppose the men drew 
their idea of pleasure from the school or from the practices of 
Euthymedes. One vice is corrected by another, where a higher 
principle does not act, and where a man does not exert the 
proudest of dominion over the most turbulent of states. . his 
self. Hannibal, we may be sure, never allowed his army to 
repose in utter inactivity; no, nor to remain a single day 
without its exercise . . a battle, a march, a foraging, a convey- 
ance of wood or water, a survey of the banks of rivers, a 
fathoming of their depth, a certification of their soundness 
or their unsoundness at bottom, a measurement of the greater 
or less extent of their fords, a review, or a castrametation. 
The plenty of his camp at Capua (for you hardly can ima- 
gine, Panetius, that the soldiers had in a military sense 
the freedom of the city, and took what they pleased without 
pay and without restriction) attached to him the various 
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nations of which it was composed, and kept together the 
heterogeneous and discordant mass. It was time that he 
should think of this: for probably there was not a soldier left, 
who had not lost in battle or by fatigue his dearest friend and 
comrade. 

Dry bread and hard blows are excellent things in them- 
selves, and military requisites ..to those who converse on 
them over their cups, turning their heads for the approbation 
of others on whose bosom they recline, and yawning from sad 
disquieted at the degeneracy and effeminacy of the age. 
But there is finally a day when the cement of power begins to 
lose its strength and coherency, and when the fabric must be 
kept together by pointing it anew, and by protecting it a little 
from that rigour of the seasons which at first compacted it. 

The story of Hannibal and his army wasting away in 
luxury, is common, general, universal: its absurdity is re- 
marked by few, or rather by none. 


POLYBIUS. 


The wisest of us are slow to disbelieve what we have 
learnt early : yet this story has always been to me incredible. 


SCIPIO. 


Beside the reasons I have adduced, is it necessary to 
remind you that Campania is subject to diseases which inca- 
pacitate the soldier? Those of Hannibal were afflicted by 
them; few indeed perished: but they were debilitated by 
their malady, and while they were waiting for the machinery 
which (even if they had had the artificers amongst them) 
could not have been constructed in double the time requisite 
for importing it, the period of dismay at Rome, if ever it ex- 
isted, had elapsed. The wonder is less that Hannibal did 
not take Rome, than that he was able to remain in Italy, not 
having taken it. Considering how he held together, how he 
disciplined, how he provisioned (the most difficult thing of all, 
in the face of such enemies) an army in great part, as one would 
imagine, so intractable and wasteful; what commanders, what 
soldiers, what rivers, and what mountains, opposed him; I 
think, Polybius, you will hardly admit to a parity or compari- 
son with him, in the rare union of political and military 
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science, the most distinguished of your own countrymen ; not 
Philopemen nor Timoleon (the man who approaches more 
nearly to the gods than any) nor Philip of Macedon . . if in- 
deed you can hear me without anger and indignation name a 
barbarian king with Greeks. 


POLYBIUS. 


When kings are docile, and pay due respect to those who 
are wiser and more virtuous than themselves, I would not 
point at them as objects of scorn or contumely, even among 
the free. There is little danger that men educated as we 
have been should value them too highly, or that men edu- 
cated as they have been should eclipse the glory of 'Timoleon 
and Philopemen. People in a republic know that their power 
and existence must depend on the zeal and assiduity, the 
courage and integrity, of those they employ in their first 
offices of state: kings on the contrary lay the foundations 
of their power on abject hearts and prostituted intellects, and 
fear and abominate those whom the breath of God hath raised 
higher than the breath of man. Hence, from being the de- 
pendents of their own slaves, both they and their slaves be- 
come at last the dependents of free nations, and alight from 
their cars to be tied by the neck to the cars of better men. 


SCIPIO. 


Deplorable condition! if their education had allowed any 
sense of honour to abide in them. But we must consider them 
as the tulips and anemones and other gaudy flowers, that shoot 
from the earth to be looked upon in idleness, and to be snapt 
by the stick or broken by the wind, without our interest, care, 
or notice. We cannot thus calmly contemplate the utter sub- 
version of a mighty capital; we cannot thus indifferently stand 
over the strong agony of an expiring nation, after a gasp of 
years in a battle of ages, to win a world or be for ever fallen. 


PANETIUS. 


You estimate, O Emilianus, the abilities of a general, not 
by the number of battles he has won, nor of enemies he hath 
slain or led captive, but by the combinations he has formed, 
the blows of fortune he has parried or avoided, the prejudices 
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he has removed, and the difficulties of every kind he has 
overcome. In like manner we should consider kings. Edu- 
cated still more barbarously than other barbarians, sucking 
their milk alternately from Vice and Folly, guided in their 
first steps by Duplicity and Flattery, whatever they do but 
decently is worthy of applause ; whatever they do virtuously, 
of admiration. I would say it even to Caius Gracchus; I 
would tell him it even in the presence of his mother; un- 
appalled by her majestic mien, her truly Roman sanctity, her 
brow, that cannot frown, but that reproves with pity; for 
I am not so hostile to royalty as other philosophers are . . 
perhaps because I have been willing to see less of it. 


POLYBIUS. 


Eternal thanks to the Romans! who, whatever reason 
they may have had to treat the Greeks as enemies, to traverse 
and persecute such men as Lycortas my father, and as Philo- 
pemen my early friend, to consume our cities with fire, and 
to furrow our streets with torrents (as we have read lately) 
issuing from the remolten images of gods and heroes, have 
however so far respected the mother of Civilization and of 
Law, as never to permit the cruel mockery, of erecting Bar- 
barism and Royalty on their vacant bases. 


PANETIUS. 


Our ancient institutions in part exist: we lost the rest 
when we lost the simplicity of our forefathers. Let it be our 
glory that we have resisted the most populous and wealthy 
nations, and that, having been conquered, we have been con- 
quered by the most virtuous ; that every one of our cities hath 
produced a greater number of illustrious men than all the 
remainder of the earth around us ; that no man can anywhere 
enter his hall or portico, and see the countenances of his an- 
cestors from their marble columels, without a commemorative 
and grateful sense of obligation to us; that neither his solemn 
feasts nor his cultivated fields are silent on it; that not the 
lamp which shews him the glad faces of his children, and 
prolongs his studies, and watches by his rest; that not the 
ceremonies whereby he hopes to avert the vengeance of the 
gods, nor the tenderer ones wheron are founded the affinities 
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of domestic life, nor finally those which lead toward another, 
would have existed in his country, if Greece had not conveyed 
them. Bethink thee, Scipio, how little hath been done by 
any other nation, to promote the moral dignity or enlarge the 
social pleasures of the human race. What parties ever met, 
in their most populous cities, for the enjoyment of liberal and 
speculative conversation? What Alcibiades, elated with war 
and glory, turned his youthful mind from general admiration 
and from the cheers and caresses of coeval friends, to strengthen 
and purify it under the cold reproofs of the aged? What 
Aspasia led Philosophy to smile on Love, or taught Love to 
reverence Philosophy? These, as thou knowest, are not the 
safest guides for either sex to follow; yet in these were united 
the gravity and the graces of wisdom, never seen, never ima- 
gined, out of Athens. 

I would not offend thee by comparing the genius of the 
Roman people with ours: the offence is removable, and 
in part removed already, by thy hand. The little of sound 
learning, the little of pure wit, that hath appeared in Rome 
from her foundation, hath been concentrated under thy roof : 
one tile would cover it. Have we not walked together, O 
Scipio, by starlight, on the shores of Surrentum and Baiz, 
of Ischia and Caprea, and hath it not occurred to thee 
that the heavens themselves, both what we see of them and 
what lieth above our vision, are peopled with our heroes 
and heroines? The ocean, that roars so heavily in the ears 
of other men, hath for us its tuneful shells, its placid nymphs, 
and its beneficent ruler. The trees of the forest, the flowers, 
the plants, are passed indiscriminately elsewhere: they waken 
and warm our affections; they mingle with the objects of our 
worship; they breathe the spirit of our ancestors; they lived 
in our form; they spoke in our language; they suffered as our 
daughters may suffer; the deities revisit them with pity; and 
some (we think) dwell among them. 


SCIPIO. 
Poetry ! poetry ! 
PANETIUS. 


7 ce z - a aie + . 
Wes;*T town’ it)” The spirit of Greece, passing thro and 
ascending above the world, hath so animated universal nature, 
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that the very rocks and woods, the very torrents and wilds 
burst forth with it .. and it falls, Emilianus! even from me. 
SCIPIO. 
It is from Greece I have received my friends, Panetius 
and Polybius. 
PANETIUS. 


Say more, Emilianus! You have indeed said it here 
already ; but say it again at Rome: it is Greece who taught 
the Romans all beyond the rudiments of war: it is Greece 
who placed in your hand the sword that conquered Carthage. 


W'S. E. 


Dr ARNOLD ON THE SPARTAN CONSTITUTION. 


Tuerre are few subjects connected with the history and 
antiquities of Greece on which the researches of modern 
scholars have thrown a greater light, than on the structure of 
the Lacedzmonian constitution. 'The learned compilations 
of Cragius and Meursius were little more than compilations ; 
and although these laborious writers left only scanty glean- 
ings of information to be collected by their successors, yet 
they were unable to arrange into an uniform whole, and 
to present in a succinct and intelligible form, the mate- 
rials which their diligence had raked together. It was 
reserved for the acuteness and learning of Miiller, aided 
by a comprehensive view of the political relations of the 
ancient Greek and Italian states, to read in the traditions 
and accounts of the Spartan government its true form and 
condition; and even if there are some places in which his 
enquiries may be amended or enlarged, and if his judgement 
is sometimes warped by his predilection for the dominant 
Spartans, yet his discussion has left little to be done by 
succeeding writers. 

Assisted by the researches of Miiller, and other late 
writers on the same subject, Dr Arnold has written a disser- 
tation on the history and nature of the Spartan constitution, 
which he has appended to the first volume. of his Thucy- 
dides. The account in Thue. 1. 87. of the popular assembly 
of Sparta induced him to offer an explanation of the seeming 
paradox of a democratical assembly in an aristocratical state. 
In the development of his reasons he has undoubtedly de- 
scribed with perfect accuracy and great ability the charac- 
teristic features of the Lacedaemonian state: nevertheless as 
it appears to me that his solution of the difficulty proposed 
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by him proceeds on a ground fundamentally wrong, and as 
there are some points in his historical statements which seem 
to be inaccurate either in substance or expression, I shall 
take the liberty of following him through the chief part of 
his discussion, and attempt to suggest an explanation free 
from the objections to which his is liable. 

After giving the well-known account of the Doric con- 
quest of Laconia, Dr Arnold adopts the statement of Ephorus, 
that the Achazans were not at first reduced to complete sub- 
jection. ‘* The conquered people, although dispossessed of a 
considerable portion of their lands, and although their throne 
was filled by strangers, were still in law equal to the con- 
querors, and not only enjoyed the private rights of citizen- 
ship, such as the right of intermarriage with the Dorians, 
but were also eligible to all offices of state except the crown.” 
(p. 642). This account of Ephorus, which had been rejected 
by Miller, Dr Arnold follows also in another place, where 
he attempts to answer the objections made to it: and in order 
to ascertain how far he has been successful in reestablish- 
ing the credit of Ephorus, it will be necessary to examine 
the matter in detail. 

Ephorus (ap. Strab. vir. p. 364.) says that Eurysthenes 
and Procles, the Heraclidze, who conquered Laconia, divided 
it into six parts, and fortified the country: that they gave 
the province which contained Amycle as a reward to the 
person who betrayed the country into their hands, and per- 
suaded the former governor to go away with the Achzans. 
Miiller objects to these statements of Ephorus chiefly for the 
following reasons. (Dorians, b. 1. c. 5. § 11—14.) 

1. It appears that according to the national tradition of 
Sparta, Eurysthenes and Procles were mot the conquerors 
or founders of Sparta, but Aristodemus. (Herod. vr. 52.) 
This tradition has been followed by Xenophon, who says that 
“the house of Agesilaus appeared to have the very doors 
which had been put up by Aristodemus.” Whence Plutarch 
Agesil. 19. It was also adopted by Alczeus, as Niebuhr has 
remarked, (vol. 1. n. 1007.) ws yap on more aow ’Apicroda- 
jwov | év Srapta Aoryov ovk aradapvov eireiv. Consequently, 
Eurysthenes and Procles cannot have been reported in the 
national. tradition of Sparta to have been the conquerors of 
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Laconia (01 katacyovTes THY Aaxwuxyv), nor to have divided 
the Laconian territory into provinces, if that division took 
place at or immediately after the conquest, which seems to 
be the meaning of Ephorus. Or, if it be objected that the 
division was not made at the conquest, but soon after, it may 
be answered that the interval must have been considerable, 
as Theras is distinctly stated in the story of the Minyz to 
have been guardian of the twins, when children, and conse- 
quently their minority must have been of some duration. The 
fact of this story of the Minyz being recognised both by the 
Spartan and Thereean tradition is urged by Dr Arnold him- 
self to corroborate another circumstance mentioned in it 
(p. 641. n.); he cannot therefore refuse to admit the minority 
of Eurysthenes and Procles, and the guardianship of 'Theras. 
To another possible objection that Theras may have made 
the division, which is attributed to Eurysthenes and Procles, 
because it took place in their reign; it is an obvious answer 
that the acts of Lycurgus when guardian of Charilaus are 
never attributed to the latter. 

Secondly, it appears that these six provinces contained 
towns which were not reduced by the Spartans till many 
generations after the invasion, and which remained not as 
subjects or tributaries, but in a state of absolute independence. 
Among these are some particularly mentioned by Ephorus as 
belonging to the Spartans and strengthening their power: 
such as Aegys, which was not taken till the time of Arche- 
laus and Charilaus, more than two centuries, Pharis and 
Geronthre by Teleclus, more than two centuries and a half 
after the invasion. (Pausan. 111. 2. 5, 6). \‘* But the period 
(says Dr. Arnold) to which Miiller alludes is not that of 
their political subjection, but of their destruction, when the 
old inhabitants were extirpated, and the town peopled by 
Dorians. The expressions in Pausanias are efetAov, 1v0pa- 
modicavto. & P: 648. But from his expressions ode wy Kpa- 
THTAVTES, EXOVTWY ert ‘Axawv, and vrorrevcavTes ws 01 
Aiyita dpovovor ta ‘Apxacwy, it it probable that he under- 
stood the Achzans of these towns to have been hitherto 
independant. Dr Arnold probably infers from the following 
passage of Paus. 111. 22. 6. that these towns received a Doric 
population. It seems however very improbable that any of 
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the towns of the Periceci were peopled by Dorians ; nor does 
such a supposition agree with Dr Arnold’s general view of 
the Doric conquest of Laconia. The Spartans out of the 
chief city, mentioned by Xenophon in his account of Cina- 
don’s conspiracy, were resident not in the country towns, 
but on their own estates in the district of the citizens, the 
xwpa moduTiuy. (Hell. ur. 3. 5). 

3. Among these towns was Amycle, which though not 
three miles distant from Sparta, is known to have held out 
till the reign of Teleclus, 278 years after the invasion, and to 
have been in a state of constant hostility to Sparta. So fre- 
quent indeed were the alarms of an attack, that the Amycleans 
are reported to have made a law that no one should give 
warning of the enemy’s approach: and it was so current a 
tradition in antiquity that the city was taken by surprise in 
consequence of this regulation, as to be made a matter of 
allusion by an early Roman satirist. It does not therefore 
appear that Amycle was soon after the invasion in such a 
state of subjection that it could be given as a reward to a 
friend, in the same way that Bonaparte gave kingdoms to 
his relations and generals: and its destruction mentioned by 
Pausanias may naturally have been provoked by so long and 
determined a resistance. 

There is however an explanation (such as it is) which 
Dr Arnold might allege. Conon (Narr. 36) states that Phi- 
lonomus the Spartan, who had betrayed Lacedemon to the 
Dorians, received Amycle as the reward of his treachery, 
and peopled it with settlers from Lemnos and Imbros 
(i.e. Minyz). In the third generation these colonists re- 
belled against the Dorians, were driven out of Amycle, and 
went, accompanied by some Spartans and headed by Pollis 
and Delphus, to Crete. This statement of a writer of low 
authority is rendered more suspicious; 1. Because Philonomus ' 


! Archbishop Whately has justly ridiculed those sceptical historians, who get rid 
of real persons by an etymological resolution of their names, when he urges as a pro- 
bable mode of accounting for the fable of Buonaparte’s existence, the suggestion that 
in fact he is a mere representative of a Jarge part (buona parte) of the French nation. 
Nevertheless in this instance the name Philonomus (as Miller has remarked) is very 
suspicious, and seems as if it alluded to the fondness of this traitor for the vouos 
*AuukAatos. 
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is called a Spartan, while Ephorus calls him an Achzan, 
which he must have been in order to betray the Acheans ; 
unless indeed Conon by Spartan meant only an inhabit- 
ant of Sparta, whether Achzan or Dorian. (See Nicol. 
Damasc. p. 445 ed. Vales.). 2. Because Pausanias makes 
no mention of this previous subjection of the Amycleans. 
3. Because, allowing the longest time for a generation, 
it is impossible to make 278 years out of three generations, 
even if the third is taken complete; and Conon expressly 
says ‘“‘im the third generation.” 

4. phorus moreover states that Eurysthenes and 
Procles “built towns in the country,” or “ fortified the 
country” (coAlcae Tv ywpav), which it is extremely impro- 
bable that the chiefs of a conquering aristocracy should do, 
even on the supposition that the whole of Laconia was _re- 
duced at the first invasion. Such a measure would have 
had the effect of strengthening their subjects, who must 
always have been considered as the enemies of the Spartan 
nobles. 

5. Ephorus further states that Procles and Eurysthenes 
sent kings to the different provinces, with permission to re- 
ceive any strangers who were willing to be partakers in the 
rights of citizenship (déyecOar cuvoixous Tous (souNopevous 
tov Eévwv, p. 364), on account of the depopulation of the 
country. And in another place he says that ‘‘ Eurysthenes 
and Procles received foreigners (i. e. at Sparta), and governed 
by their means.” (p. 366). 

It seems certain from the traditions respecting the early 
kings of Sparta, that, before the Achzan period, Laconia was 
inhabited by a Lelegian race. (See Meursius Reg. Lac. 
c. 1.2). These Leleges appear afterwards to have been a 
class of subjects or slaves under the Achzans. Now when 
the Achzans were dislodged, the country was not dispeopled, 
so as to require these imaginary kings of Ephorus to admit 
foreigners to the rights of citizenship: nor is there any 
account of other settlers in Laconia besides the Dorians at 
this time. If moreover Eurysthenes and Procles reigned as 
tyrants over the Dorians by the assistance of foreigners, 
nothing would be more impolitic than to strengthen the country 
with fortresses, a measure never adopted by the arbitrary 
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princes of Greece’. It is also highly improbable that the 
chiefs of a conquering aristocracy should have succeeded so 
soon in obtaining a despotic power over those by whose 
efforts the country had just been subdued. 'The account of 
Ephorus seems to be no further true, than that in early 
times the Spartans, by reason either of their small numbers, 
or their unsettled dominion, were more liberal in admitting 
strangers to the rights of citizenship, a tradition alluded to 
by Aristotle*®; and that the kings had at one time arrogated 
a greater power than belonged to their successors after the 
Lycurgean legislation‘; but the other circumstances of his 
narrative bear strong marks of the rationalizing and mo- 
dernizing spirit which pervades all his accounts of early 
times. 

After making the statement concerning Philonomus’s re- 
ward, Ephorus proceeds to say that the Periceci were obedient 
indeed to the Spartans, but nevertheless enjoyed an equality of 
rights, sharing both in the rights of citizenship and in public 
offices: but that Agis the son of Eurysthenes took away their 
equality, and made them tributary to Sparta: that the in- 
habitants of Helos resisted and were made slaves, whence 
arose the class of Helots. 

Now in the first place it is difficult to conceive how the 
Periceci could have been obedient to the Spartans, or at least 
how the Spartans could have ensured their obedience, if they 
had possessed all the rights and advantages of Spartan citizen- 


+ "Axpotro\us oA\LyapXiKov Kal wovapXLKoV, OnwoKkpaTiKoy 6 O“aroTns, apiaToKpaTi- 
Kov 6 ovdéTepov, d@ANa padXov ioxupol TOT0L TWHeiovs. Aristot. Pol. vir. 11. 
3 Aéyovor 6 ws eri péev THY TpOTEpwY Baciiéwy peTEdidocav THs TWO\TELas. Pol. 


11. 9... Herodotus however says that in early times they were Eeivoisw ampdopikto., 
1. 65. 


‘ Herodotus 1. 65. and Thucydides 1. 18. merely state that before Lycurgus the 
Spartans were ill governed and tom by seditions: but when Thucydides says that 
Sparta dei atupavvevtos jv, he appears only to refer to the times after Lycurgus. 
Aristotle Pol. v. 12. cites the reign of Charilaus as an example of a change from 
Tupavvis to aristocracy. Comp. Heraclid. Pont. Pol. 2. kai tov Xapi\\ov tupavyikws 
apXovta wetéstyoe (Lycurgus.) The passage of Isocrates de Pace p. 178. C. which 
appears to contradict Panath. p. 270. A. is satisfactorily explained by Mr Clinton, 
F. H. Introd. p. v. n. z. Muller, Dor. Vol. 11. p. 12. n.h. misinterprets Strabo 
VIL. p. 365. of 6€ KaTacyovTes THY Aakwuikyy Kal Kat’ adpyxds pév Eowdpovour, by 
referring these words to internal quiet; Strabo means that at first they made no 
foreign conquests, and did not aim at evfernal ascendency. 
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ship. ~The distinction between Spartans and Periceci would 
have been a distinction without a difference, a mere variety 
of name, if a Pericecus could be elected to the chief magis- 
tracies and vote in the supreme legislative assembly of 
the state. Nor is it more probable of early than of later 
times that the inhabitants of remote towns should have be- 
longed to the Spartan community, and been admitted to the 
Spartan ecclesia. (See Miiller, b. 111. ¢. 2 § 2). Again, it 
must be allowed that the Dorians formed an aristocratic 
order from their very first settlement in Sparta, and that their 
polity was always founded on subject and inferior classes. 
Now Ephorus says that the Periceci were nearly their equals, 
and were not tributary, and that the order of Helots was 
not instituted by the disfranchisement of some of the Periceci 
till the first generation after the conquest. Who then were 
the slaves in the reigns of Eurysthenes and Procles? Who 
in those early times enabled the Spartans to enjoy an ex- 
emption from trade and agriculture, by tilling the lands of 
which the Achzean Periceci had just been dispossessed? It 
is so hard to believe that a conquering aristocracy should 
have willingly admitted the natives to such privileges as 
Ephorus describes, or that, if they were admitted, as in Argos 
just before the Persian war, their admission should have 
been followed by no dangerous consequences to the Spartans, 
that it seems much safer to reject the statements of Ephorus, 
so far as to suppose that the Achzans never were icovomos 
with the Spartans, nor enjoyed the rights of Spartan citizen- 
ship, that is, that they were not, like the Aegide, admitted 
into the tribes®. The mistake of Ephorus (if mistake it be) 
perhaps arose from the Periceci being above the condition of 
bondsmen, and their being eligible to some petty municipal 


° Ephorus ap. Strab. viii. p. 361. (emended by Muller Vol. 1. p. 111.) states with 
equal improbability that Cresphontes had originally intended to make all the Messe- 
nians equal with the Dorians, but was prevented by the Dorians from fulfilling his 
project. Pausanias rv. 3. 6—8. confirms Ephorus as to the popular rule of Cres- 
phontes, but he says that the Messenians agreed without a battle to divide their lands 
with the Dorians, nor does he menticn equal rights. Let any body consider the legal 
relations introduced by the Norman conquest of England, by the Lombard conquest 
of Italy, by the Franks, Burgundians &c. in France, of which we have contemporary 
pa and then let him judge how far these statements of Ephorus are likely to have 
any truth, 
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offices in their own towns: for though they were under the 
general superintendence of Spartan governors or magis- 
trates (Thuc. tv. 53. Xen. Hell. rr. 3. 8), the detailed 
management of their own internal affairs was probably left 
to them. Because the Roman Plebs were above the con- 
dition of the Clients, and had some officers who adminis- 
tered the affairs of their own body, does it follow that 
they stood on an equal footing with the Patricians, and en- 
joyed the full rights of Roman citizenship? It is moreover 
highly probable that the Helots of the Spartans were formed 
partly of a slave population which had tilled the lands of 
the Achzans, and merely changed masters, partly of a 
portion of these same Achzans, who had resisted the Spar- 
tans, and who, from being taken with arms in their hands, 
were called eiAwtes or “ prisoners,” which word cannot con- 
sistently with the rules of the Greek language be derived 
from the town “EXos*. 

Dr Arnold states in p. 643 that he has followed Isocrates 
Panath. p. 270. in “‘his view of the relative situation of the 
Dorians and the Achaian zrepiouxor.” Now as this account 
of Isocrates is completely inconsistent with that of Ephorus, 
Dr Arnold must, according to the law-pbrase, be put to his 
election, and follow either the one or the other, and not take 
from both whatever suits his purpose. Isocrates states that 
the most accurate writers on early Spartan history (0: taxeivwv 
axptouvTes ws ovdévas addovs Tav “EXAyvwv) say that the 
Dorians at first disagreed among themselves; and dis- 
union, it is true, would naturally cause weakness among the 


6 See Miller b. 1. ch. 4. § 7. b. 111. ch. 3. § 1. Steph. Byz. in “Edos... of 
ro\ttrar Bitwres—A€youtat 6¢ Eikwrat Kal “ENevor kal “EXearat. cal 4 xwpa Eitw- 
zeta. The regular gentile name from “Eos would be ‘EXetos, as ’Apyetos from 
"Apyos, and this is used by Strabo vir. p. 365. (comp. Miller Vol. 1. p. 392. n. z.) 
The district of Helos is called 1 ’EXéa in Polyb. v. 19. 7. for which we should read 
) ‘EXefa. Theopompus in Athen. p. 272. A. uses “E\Xearys. Pausan. 111. 2. 7. calls 
the inhabitants of Helos Ei\wtes, but probably on account of the historical explana- 
tion of the name of the slaves, and with no better authority than Stephanus had for 
stating that the district of Helos was called Eitwreia. EiNwns is a barbarous form, 
which probably never existed as a name either of the slaves or the Helians, and arose 
from the corruptions of the text of Herodotus by the introducers of supposed Ionisms. 
Antiochus appears not to have known the derivation of the ¢i\wres from" EXos, for he 
says that those Lacedemonians who did not take part in the Messenian war, were 
made slaves, and called helots, Strab. v1. p. 278. 
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conquerors, and therefore strength among the conquered. 
But he goes on to say that they reduced the Periceci to the 
abject state in which he describes them, without any mention 
of an intervening period of comparative liberty and equality’: 
so that his account is completely irreconcilable with that of 
Ephorus adopted by Dr Arnold. 

In the foregoing remarks I have argued on the supposition 
of Miiller, adopted by Dr Arnold, that the names and chro- 
nology of the Spartan kings from the Doric conquest are 
historical. Although Miller has been censured by Dr Arnold 
as too much inclined to scepticism, in this point it appears 
to me that he is more justly chargeable with too great cre- 
dulity. For there is little reason for supposing that the 
Spartans possessed an earlier regular history than any 
other state of Greece, when we consider, 1. The fact 
noticed by Mr Clinton, F. H. Part 11. p. 206, that the 
average length of the reigns before the beginning of au- 
thentic history considerably exceeds the average length of 
those after that epoch. 2. That the 14 first kings of both 
houses are represented as succeeding in the direct line from 
father to son, or from grandfather to grandson, without 
a single instance of female or collateral succession: a cir- 
cumstance, which, as far as I am aware, cannot be paral- 
leled by any single line of hereditary princes, and which 
moreover ceases in Sparta at the commencement of con- 
temporary history; and how much is the improbability 
increased when the line is double! 3. Plutarch Lye. 1. says 
that Eratosthenes and Apollodorus calculated the date of 
Lycurgus by the successions of the Spartan kings, i. e. by 
assuming a certain average number of years for every reign: 
which they would hardly have done, if there had been an 
accredited chronology of those reigns founded on contempo- 
rary registers. Buttmann has the following remarks on this 
subject: ‘The celebrated patronymic family-names are com- 
monly derived from an ancestor belonging to the transition- 
period between fable and history, to the interval between the 


z : aes seh = ae ; 2 ; ; % 
‘ Tapa oplat MEV GUTOLS isovomiay KaTaaTHVaL Kal SymoKpatiay ToLavTHY, Olav 
ei ee sg ‘ ; : F Saves 
mTep Xp Tovs mehAovTas dTavTa Tov ypdovoy Spmovoijrev, Tov Oe Onfov TepLoikous 
pay I ae ihc ae aa ; 
momoadbar p. 270. ¢. Tov yep olirm men CE apyxns dewa rerov0dTwr KC. p- 271 B. 
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expedition of the Heraclidz and Pisistratus. Even the most 
celebrated of all, the two houses at Sparta, were not called 
after the two renowned epic names of the brothers Eurys- 
thenes and Procles, but their common appellation was Agiads 
and Eurypontids, from two princes who lived in the dimness 
of the earliest history, the son and grandson of Eurysthenes 
and Procles. ‘Eurypon, it is said (Pausanias informs us, 
ey otk), reached such a height of glory, that this house 
took its name from him, which before his time had been 
called Proclids.? The historical fact contained in this state- 
ment amounts only to this: that the two Heraclide, and, 
if we will, kindred, royal houses of Sparta were always called 
Agiads and Eurypontids; that is to say, as far back as the 
progenitors Agis and Eurypon, to whose time the true his- 
torical tradition ascends. Every thing beyond them belongs 
to the province of fabulous legends and epic poetry, and is 
the creature of that all-pervading spirit of historical fiction 
which derived the two ruling houses from two brothers, de- 
scendants of Hercules in the sixth degree.” Mythol. Vol. 11. 
p- 266. The same method of explaining the double names 
of the two royal houses is also adopted by Niebuhr, when, 
speaking of the number of the Spartan gerusia, he says that 
“thirty houses were represented, the Agiads and Eury- 
pontids by the kings: these names, when the descent of the 
two houses from twins had become an article of popular 
belief, were derived from certain alleged descendants of those 
mythical brothers.” Hist. of Rome, Vol. 1. p. 333. Here 
Niebuhr does not, like Buttmann, make history ascend to 
Eurypon and Agis, though both writers agree in assigning 
the sons of Aristodemus to mythology; and indeed it is 
difficult to find sufficient testimony to accredit the received 
accounts of the early Spartan kings, liable as they are to 
such numerous and weighty objections. ‘Ce mest pas (I 
may say with Adrien de Valois) que je sois incrédule: mais 
en fait @histoire je veux quelque bonne autorité, autrement 
je n’y ajoute point de foi.” (Valesiana, p. 339). Neverthe- 
less the names of the Spartan, as of the Roman kings, are 
doubtless derived from popular tradition, and are not, like 
the lists of the Egyptian kings in Herodotus, and of the 
Argive and Sicyonian kings in Eusebius, mere fabrications 
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of learned priests and chronologers. Nor is it to be denied 
that the descent of the two royal families from twins furnishes 
the most probable explanation of the singular fact of two 
hereditary kings. ‘The consuls of Rome and the kings or 
suffetes of Carthage afford no parallel, as they were not 
hereditary. 

Dr Arnold next proceeds to describe the Lacedamonian 
form of government, as being an aristocracy or oligarchy 
rather in respect of its subjects, the conquered Acheans, 
than of its citizens the conquering Dorians; ‘‘ although even in 
the relations of the conquering people among themselves, 
the constitution was far less popular than that of Athens,” 
p- 640. On the relation which subsisted between the Spar- 
tans and the Pericci, the remarks of Dr Arnold admit neither 
of abridgement nor improvement. ‘The Spartans were and 
continued to be an army of occupation in the midst of a con- 
quered country. They ‘ were a nation of nobles; and in their 
feelings as well as their rank resembled the nobles of the 
middle ages. Relieved from all attention to agriculture by 
the services of their helots or villains, taught to regard trade 
as disgraceful, and literature as unmanly; passing their time 
in manly and martial exercises, like the hunting and tourna- 
ments of a later period; regarding all the members of their 
own body as substantially equal, in spite of subordinate 
differences, and all who were not of their own body as only 
born to render them obedience—the nobles of Sparta differed 
in one point alone from those of modern Europe, in their 
admirable organization and discipline. Their institutions 
united the high enthusiastic spirit of chivalry with that perfect 
self-command, that entire obedience to their officers, and tho- 
roughly systematized union of action, in which the chivalry 
of modern Europe was happily deficient. Had the nobles 
of Burgundy and Austria been trained in the school of Ly- 
curgus, the most truly glorious victories recorded in history 
would never have been won, and Morat and Sempach would 
be names as hateful to the lovers of liberty and justice as 
Ithome and Ira.” p. 643, 4. 

That the Spartan constitution afforded no protection 
to the Periceci and Helots, and that in this sense it was an 
oligarchy, and a most oppressive oligarchy, will be readily 
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-conceded to Dr Arnold. But it appears to me that he has 
not laid sufficient stress on its oligarchical character in respect 
of the citizens alone, and that he has committed a fundamental 
error in referring the expressions of the ancients on the form 
of its government to the structure of its entire community, 
inclusive of the subject classes, and in not limiting them to 
the internal arrangement of its body politic. In order to 
shew the grounds of this opinion, it will be necessary first 
to examine Dr Arnold’s account of the disposition of the 
sovereign power in the Lacedzmonian state, then to collect 
the various names which the ancients gave to its constitution, 
and to explain their meaning and application. 

The two royal Heraclide families are rightly described 
by Dr Arnold (after Miller) as deriving their hereditary 
title from traditionary feelings of religious respect handed 
down from an early period, and as reigning by a species 
of divine right ascending to their ancestors, the founders 
of the state*: the domestic and civil power of the kings 
in the times of which we have any knowledge, and after 
the legislation of Lycurgus, was however so inconsiderable 
as not to form an important branch of the constitution ; 
nor is it ever noticed as influencing the form of government, 
except by the speculative politicians in treating of mixed go- 
vernments’. 

Dr Arnold then proceeds to describe the Ephoralty as 
a magistracy contrived for the purpose of protecting the body 
of the Spartan nobles against the power of the kings and 
the council of Elders: and to the existence of this office he 
attributes the stability of the Spartan constitution: for 
whereas in other Doric states the compact (as he styles it) 
between the Heraclide princes and the Dorian people was 
broken either by one or the other party, so that the kings 


8 Those (says Aristotle) who have greatly benefited the state have been made kings, 
some by saving it, others by freeing it, from a foreign yoke, others xricavtes 7) ktTnad- 
pevor Xbpav, Sotep ot Aaxedapoviwy Bacirets kai Maxedovwy kal ModotTwy, Pol. 
v.10. But see above p. 41. 

9 The circumstance of there being two kings does not prevent Dr Amold from 
speaking of “‘ the hereditary monarchy of the Heraclide,” p. 644. In this phraseology 
however he is countenanced by some writers alluded to by Aristotle, below p. 57. 
by Polybius vr. 11. 6, 7. who calls the Roman government monarchical on account of 
the two consuls; and by a passage attributed to Archytas, below p. 58. 
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either became absolute or sank into insignificance, in Sparta ° 
the balance of the two powers was trimmed by the institu- 
tion of the Ephors. Although in the reign of 'Theopompus 
the power of the Ephors first reached its full extent, yet 
their existence may be traced to an earlier date; and the 
account of Herodotus, who classes them among the institu- 
tions of Lycurgus, merely means that they were retained in 
his legislation’. Having rejected this statement in its plain 
and literal sense, Dr Arnold adopts with some variations a 
modern hypothesis on the origin of the Ephors, which I will 
now proceed to examine. 

Miller (Dor. b. 111. c. 5. §. 4) first conjectured that the 
number of the Ephors was derived from that of the five 
xk@pat, or hamlets of Sparta, certain territorial divisions of 
the town. In what manner however he obtained more than 
the four c@uat, Pitana, Limnz, Mesoa, and Cynosura, he did 
not explain. This difficulty was afterwards pointed out by 
Wiachsmuth. (Hell, Alt... Vol., 11.) B. 1p. 19 mi)465:) 3 fand: 
Boeckh, adopting the hypothesis of Miiller, attempted to 
remove it as follows: ‘ Quintum En aac Avuny fuisse. 
Hesych. Avpy, ev Srdptn pury kal Toros, ubi tomos con- 
jungendum esse cum ev =raptn, nec de urbe Achaiz cogi- 
tandum, docet sensus communis. Hujus vici cives a Dy- 
manibus, Dorica tribu, poterant diversi esse, ut Aadadidav 
gens Athenis a Aadadiwev demo, etc.” (Corp. Inscript. 
Vol. 1. p. 609). This conjecture however must remain doubt- 
ful, because it is by no means certain that Avan does not 
mean the tribe of the Dymanes, which may in the later times 
of Sparta have become a dvd Tomy; nor is there any 
other mention, than this brief notice in a very corrupt gram- 
marian, of this supposed xwuy, whereas the other four are 
frequently mentioned. Much more satisfactory is the ex- 
planation of Miiller himself in the English translation of 
the Dorians, that he understood the five divisions of the town 


10 “EdAauikos pév ov Eipuabévy kal Ipoxiéa pysl draraar tTHv TodtTeiav’ ”Eo- 
pos 0° émitime gijcas AvKodpyou pév aitév pyndapod peuvjcbar, Ta 6’ éxeivou épya 
Tots py TpoorjKovow avarilévar, Strabo vir. p. 366. The latter statement of 
Ephorus, whatever may have been its truth in this instance, taken in a general sense 
is the exact reverse of the truth: the tendency of tradition at all times has been to 
ascribe to celebrated names the works of unknown or obscure persons. 
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of Sparta to consist of the four «awa, and the zrodcg itself, 
the hill on which was the temple of Minerva YaNktoukos 
(Vol. 11. p. 550. and see Paus. 111. 17 ad init.). It seems in- 
deed evident that “the cua: lay around the ods properly 
so called” (the words of Miiller, Vol. 11. p. 50): in which 
case the aod could not be included in them, but 
must have formed the centre and head of a fifth division 
of the town. Dr Arnold however, silently adopting Miiller’s 
hypothesis, states it thus: ‘* The five ephori were probably 
coeval with the first settlement of the Dorians in Sparta, and 
were merely the municipal magistrates of the five demi which 
composed the city, Messoa, Pitana, Limne, Cynosura and 
the Aegide,” p. 646. Now (to pass over the word Onpot 
applied to the x®ua: of Sparta, as they were originally called, 
or dudai, as they afterwards became), whence does it appear 
that the Aegidz was a territorial division of the town of 
Sparta? Herodotus calls the Aiyerdar a udy ueyady in 
Sparta, i. e. a numerous yévos, or gpatpia (see Miiller 
Orch, p. 329 n. Boeckh. ib. p. 609. Hermann Griech. Staats- 
alt. ). 24. n.9); and there is no reason for supposing that 
it ever became a local name. As to the time at which Dr 
Arnold derives the ephors from the five c@®ua', Miiller is 
of opinion that ‘the Aegide did not become a Doric phra- 
tria or oba till after the taking of Amycle (Orch. p. 374). 
It must however, in order to support Dr Arnold’s hypothesis, 
be assumed that the Aegide became from a ryevos a local 
division at the first conquest. But as he has given no re- 
ferences, it is impossible to understand the grounds of his 
opinion without further explanation. 

The extension or creation of the Kphoralty is attributed 


‘1 This argument as to the origin of the Ephors assumes that their number was 
always the same: but (as has been rightly suggested to me), although the Ephors 
may have existed from the beginning, yet we have no proof that they were always 
five in number: their number, as well as their powers, may have been augmented in 
the time of Theopompus. On the other hand, it is to be observed that no mention is 
made of an increase in the number of Ephors, as in that of the Roman tribunes: in 
later times indeed, when the power and duties of the Ephors had been greatly increased 
five minor Ephors were added, who were probably the assistants of the other five, but 
without sharing the chief part of their authority. See Timeus Lex. Plat. in v. 
Epopor. In Etymol. Magn. p. 403. 55. cited by Ruhnken for dopo. apyoutes joav 
avopes 8 ev Aakedaipovt, read dvépes ¢, i. e. € for @, 
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to Theopompus”, who, together with the other king, Poly- 
dorus, is stated to have greatly curtailed the power of the 
popular assembly by taking from it the right of originating 
or modifying any measure, and leaving it a mere veto. Dr 
Arnold reconciles these apparently contradictory accounts by 
supposing that “the rhetra of Theopompus brought matters 
between the Heraclidze and Dorians to a crisis: a reaction 
followed, and the king was obliged to confirm those liberties 
which he had vainly endeavoured to overthrow.” —(p. 646. n.)" 
Henceforth the Spartan constitution remained without dis- 
turbance in its new form. 

With the exception of these two constitutional powers, 
all the internal institutions of Sparta were subservient to the 
object of maintaining the ascendancy of the Spartans over 
the subject classes. ‘ Hence the strict obedience required 
of the young towards the old, of the private citizen towards 
the magistrate. Hence the great council of the whole body 
of nobles, the public assembly of Sparta, discussed only such 
questions as the council of elders submitted to it, and had no 
power of amending any measure proposed, but only of simply 
accepting or rejecting it. Hence also no private citizen—I 
might better say, private soldier—was allowed to speak in 
the assembly.” (p. 644.) This is all the notice bestowed by 


12 Aristotle in his account of the Lacedemonian constitution seems to doubt whether 
the Ephoralty was intended to give the people a share in the government: eite dua Tov 
vopobétny cite dia TEXNY TOUTO cUMTEémTwKeY are his words, Pol. 11. 9: although in 
another place he states that Theopompus diminished the power of the kings by the 
creation of the Ephoralty and by other measures, ib. v. 11. The chief difficulty with 
regard to the origin of the Ephors is caused by the speech of Cleomenes in Plutarch 
Cleom. 10. who is represented to have stated to the Lacedemonians, in defence of his 
slaughter of the Ephors, that the Ephors were originally the deputies of the Kings, 
appointed by them during their long absence from home in the Messenian war, and 
that from this beginning these officers gradually encroached on the power of those 
whom they represented. If Plutarch’s account is to be relied upon, the most 
probable explanation seems to be that Cleomenes misrepresented the true facts in order 
to make a good case for himself. 

‘3 This explanation had been suggested, without Dr Arnold’s knowledge, by Platner, 
in a German journal: see Hermann Griech. Staatsalt. § 43. n. 3. The ancient error, 
long since corrected by Menage, that in Diog. Laert. 1. 68. Chilon is stated to have 
been the first of the Spartan Ephors in Olymp. 56. 1. whereas it is meant that he was 
the first of the college, or the Ephor eponymus of that year, ought not to have been 
recently revived by L. Dindorf, on the Paschal Chronicle, p. 267. Miller Vol. 11. 
p- 116. n. a. appears to repeat this mistake, though he refers to Manso, Sparta Vol. 111- 
Part 11. p. 332. who corrects it. 
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Dr Arnold on the Gerusia; which in the times anterior 
to the great power of the ephors was in fact the most 
prominent feature in the Spartan constitution, and wielded 
the chief part of the legislative and executive sovereignty“. 
It was a council of 28 members, chosen" for life by the 
Spartans from all the Spartans above 60 years of age, who 
were candidates for this dignity. The office of councillor 
was considered as the reward of virtue, that is, of the qua- 
lities considered as virtuous by the Spartan community, and 
enjoined by their laws; and the choice appears to have been 
conducted on aristocratical principles, and to have generally 
fallen (in later times at least) on a narrow privileged class 
within the body of Spartans“. The gerusia could alone 
initiate laws and decrees, which it debated with the kings, 
who presided in it by virtue of their office; and any legislative 
proposal carried by a majority of voices was then laid before 
the assembly of all the Spartans, convened by the magistrates 
for that purpose, which had only power to adopt or reject 
it as a whole: but no amendment could be made, nor could 
any private citizen speak in the assembly. Moreover the 
councillors were the supreme court in all criminal offences, 
and they decided not according to written laws, but accord- 
ing to their own discretion. Having therefore the most im- 
portant part of the legislative and judicial sovereignty, being 
appointed for life and subject to no legal responsibility, the 
gerusia was justly considered by the Greeks as an oligarchical 
institution, and as inconsistent with any considerable influence 


‘4 ot yépovTes—oi émictatouvTes tact Tois Tpdypact Isocrat. Pan. p. 265. A. 
Twv yepovTav ovs éxetvot Kal aicxbvovTat Kal dediact Kal tiv dpynv meyiorny elvae 
vouitover, Aeschin. in Tim. p. 25. 36. 1) yepovoia mav eiye Twv Kowwv TO KpdTos 
Dion. Hal. 11. 14. 4 peév dij) yepovoia cuvédprov Aakedatmovicts Kuptwtatov THs 
mo\.tetias, Pausan. 111. 1]. 2. and other passages in Wolf on Dem. Lept. p. 489. 18. 
Miller, Vol. 11. p. 98. n.n. Cicero de Rep. 11. 28. says that ‘*[Lycurgus yépovras 
La|cedaemone appellavit nimis is quidem paucos xxVIII. quos penes summam consilié 
voluit esse, cum ¢mperi? summam rex teneret:’’ but the powers of the Spartan Kings 
are more correctly described by Aristotle Pol. 111. 14. airy (17 Aakwvixi) Bactdeia) 
éotly ws am\ws citety otpatnyia Kata yévos atd.os. and Isocrates Nic. p. 31 D. 
Aaxedatpovious—oikot mév d\uyapxoupevous, Tapa Gé Tov TOAEMOV BactevOMEvOUS. 

'S The mode of election does not clearly appear: but it is strongly censured by 
Aristotle, kata tTHv Kpicw éo7i tadapiwons, Pol. 11. 9. 

‘© Muller, b. 11. c. vi. § 1. Aristotle says of the gerons of Elis tiv atpeosw 
OuvacTevTiKiy Elvat Kat Opolav TH THY Ev Aakedaipmour yepovtwy, Pol. v. 6. 
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of the body of Spartans; hence Demosthenes says that the 
Spartan councillor is lord of the community (decrorns TOV 
mo\Awv, in Lept. p. 489. 20.); and the effect of this au- 
thority on the internal affairs of Sparta may be illustrated by 
reflecting that ‘‘ the institution of the gerusia (as Miiller has 
remarked) was in fact in its main features once established at 
Athens, when Lysander nominated the Thirty, who were to 
be a legislative body, and at the same time a supreme court of. 
justice,” (Vol. 11, p. 99.): this comparison however is not 
quite accurate, and is somewhat unfavorable to the Spartan 
constitution; for though the Thirty of Athens might have 
been copied from the Spartan gerusia, yet at Athens there were 
no ephors annually elected by the mass of the people to con- 
trol their power, nor was there any popular assembly to 
exercise even a silent veto on their proceedings™. 

According to the above explanation, the Spartan con- 
stitution about the time of the Persian war may be thus 
described. The whole nation or society was divided into 
three orders. 1. The Doric Spartans, out of whose body 
none enjoyed the full rights of citizenship. 2. The Periceci, 
who were not slaves, but were excluded from all political 
rights enjoyed by the Spartans: they lived in the country, 
or in small towns of the Laconian territory, and cultivated 
the land, which they did not hold of any individual Spartan, 
but paid for it a tribute or rent to the state, or body of 
Spartans, being exactly in the same situation as the possessores 
of the Romain domain, or the Ryots in Hindostan before 
the introduction of the Permanent Settlement. 3. The 


'7 Perhaps the resemblance between the Thirty of Athens and the Spartan Gerusia 
goes no further than this: that the numbers of both were the same, and that both 
bodies had great power. For the Thirty did not like the Gerusia act directly asa 
court of justice, but only compelled the senate to go through the forms of judicature, 
(Philol. Mus. Vol. 1. p. 425.) The nature of the office of the Thirty corresponds 
much more closely to that of the Roman decemvirs. 

'S A state of things, bearing some analogy to that in Laconia, (viz. three orders of 
persons, of three different races) existed in Ireland soon after its invasion by the Nor- 
mans and the Saxons or English. The latter, in a state of servitude in their own 
country, accompanied their masters in this expedition, and retained in Ireland both 
their superiority as conquerors and inferiority as conquered. ‘‘ Anglici nostram inha- 
bitantes terram, qui se vocant medie nationis,” say the Irish in a letter addressed about 
the middle of the Mth century to the Pope. Fordun. Hist. Scot. Vol. 111. p- 916. 
Compare Thierry, Hist. of the Norman conquest, Vol. 111. p- 155. Engl. Transl. 
** Thus the men of English race who had come to Treland in the train of the Normans 
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Helots, the servile class: who differed from the Athenian 
slaves in not being saleable out of the country’. They 
were partly, like the serfs or villeins of the middle ages, 
adscripti glebe, and tilled the estates of the individual Spar- 
tan landlords, to whom, like métayers, they paid a rent of 
a fixed portion of the gross produce of the soil”; and partly 
they attended their masters as domestic servants; waiting 
on them at the public tables, taking care of their children, 
accompanying them as esquires in the field, &e. 

Of these three classes, the Helots appear to have had no 
rights whatever, except the right of not being sold out of 
the country, and perhaps not without the landed estate to 
which they belonged. The Periceci were certainly freemen and 
not slaves; but their rights seem to have been confined to 
the possession of land, and the administration of some petty 
municipal affairs*'. They were excluded from the great 


were placed in a middle state between the latter and the natives; and their language— 
in their own country the most despised—held in the isle of Erin an intermediate rank 
between that of the new government, and the Celtic idiom of the vanquished people— 
degraded by the conquest, like the population which spoke it.”” 


19 Ephorus in Strabo viii. p. 365. says that the helots surrendered on two condi- 
tions, 1. that they should not be sold out of the country, and 2. that their masters 
should not be able to liberate them. This is one of the many cases where existing 
institutions have been referred to an imaginary contract: for it would be absurd to 
suppose that prisoners would stipulate that they should not be liberated by their 
masters. The veodauwdes of Sparta did not correspond to the /ibertint of Rome: 
for the former were manumitted by the state on grounds of public policy, the latter 
by their masterson grounds of private kindness. The account of Archemachus (Athen. 
vi. p. 264 A. Phot. in wevéota: p. 409. 18.) that some of the Boeotians of Arne 
became the slaves of the Thessalians on condition that their masters should not sell 


them out of the country or have the right of life and death over them, is liable to no 
objection of this kind. 


20 At one time as much as a half, jjuccu wav docov Kaptov dpoupa Peper, Tyrteus 
ap. Paus. tv. 14. 5. The rent now usually paid by the French métayers is half the 
price of the entire produce of the soil. To this class of helots, Livy’s description of 
the measure of Nabis refers: ‘¢ [lotarum deinde quidam (hi sunt jam inde antiquitus 
castellani, agreste genus) ..... per omnes vicos sub verberibus acti necantur,”’ 


XxxiIv. 27. On the meaning of castellanus see Ruperti on Livy v. 4. 


21 This is conjectured by Muller from the circumstance of the Perici living in 
mo\es, which were in late times detached from Sparta by T. Quinctius, and by 
Augustus constituted into a separate community (the ’E\evepodaKwves, i. e. 
independent, not free Laconians), b. 111. c. ii. § 1, 3. There were also at one time 
kahol xayalol among the Perieci, Xen. Hell. v. 3. 9. and Muller has remarked that 
Paus. 111. 22. 5. mentions an inhabitant of Acrie in Laconia who was an Olympic 
victor: Gottling on Aristot. Pol. p. 465. has suggested that this person might have 
been an Eleutherolaconian: and although Muller Proleg. p. 428, has observed that 
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legislative assembly of the state”, from all command over 
Spartans, civil and military, from the public tables and edu- 
cation, and from the city of Sparta. ‘The entire government 
of these two classes, as well as of their own order, was 
vested in the Spartans, whose political constitution may be 
briefly described as follows. The legislative sovereignty was 
shared between the great assembly of all the Spartans, and 
the gerusia, which body could alone initiate any legislative 
measure: while the assembly could only accept or reject it 
as proposed to them, nor could anything be said except by 
a public magistrate. The judicial sovereignty was shared 
by the gerusia and the Ephors: the former had the criminal, 
the latter the chief part of the civil jurisdiction. Besides the 
command of the army most of the other administrative powers 
belonged to the Ephors, who were annually chosen by the 
Spartans from their own body. 

This being then the construction of the Lacedamonian 
state, the question is whether it was by the Greeks consi- 
dered as an oligarchy on account of the situation which the 


the words of Pausanias avdpa wore d\vpmiovixny appear to refer to a period earlier 
than the establishment of the Eleutherolaconians by Augustus, yet the Laconian 
Perieci were virtually independent from a much earlier period, probably from 369 
B.C. after which Sparta never fully recovered her authority, and certainly from 192 
B.C. after the defeat of Nabis. But the Periceci doubtless approached the condition 
of the helots much more nearly than that of the Spartans; for although they were 
sometimes employed in places of trust and authority (Thuc. virr. 6. 22. cf. Xen. 
Anab. v. 1. 15), yet when the numbers of the Spartans had much diminished, the 
state was forced to employ even helots in public situations (Xen. Hell. 111. 5. 12). 
The oppression of the Perieci and their readiness to revolt appears from many pas- 
sages, Clinton, F. H. Part 11. p. 406. n. g. Generally too pericci are joined with 
slaves, as if they belonged to the same general class. Thus Plato says, that when 
his perfect state is corrupted, the governors will enslave those whom they formerly 
protected, wrepoixous Te kal oixkéras éxovtes, De Rep. viii. p. 547. Aristotle makes 
the periceci of Crete correspond to the helots of Sparta, 11. 10. So in another place 
he says that the best of all is that the husbandmen should be slaves, of different 
races ; the next best that they should be periceci of a barbarous race: Pol. vir. 10. 
compare what Isocrates Pan. p. 270 c. says of the Spartans, tov dypov aeptoixous 
woujcacba, KaTadov\woapmévous a’Twv Tas Wuxas ovdév iT Tov Tas THY OiKEeTwV. 

® Gottling on Aristot. Pol. p. 464. infers that the Perieci were not admitted to 
the éxxkAnoia from the words of Archidamus in addressing that assembly, apés uév 
yap Medorovvyciovs kai dotuvyeitovas tapdpowos ajuav 1 addy, Thue. 1. 80, by 
dotvyeitoves understanding the qepio.wxor. But the two words signify the same 
thing by different means. Peloponnesians are opposed to Athenians as being without 
the Isthmus; dotvyeiroves, the neighbours of Lacedemon, to those who, like the 
Athenians, yijv éxas €xover, whose territory lies at a distance. 


~ 
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Spartans held with respect to the Periceci, or on account of 
the disposition and administration of the sovereign power 
within the Spartan body: so that it would have equally 
been called an oligarchy if there had been no such class as 
that of the Pericci. 

In the first place it may be observed that the ancient 
speculative writers are not uniform in their language with 
respect to the Spartan government; and though (as Dr Arnold 
says) ‘‘ every one knows that the Spartan government was 
an oligarchy, and that it was the head of the oligarchical 
interest throughout Greece” (p. 640), yet its constitution is 
sometimes called by other names. Thus Plato doubts whe- 
ther it ought not to be called a tupavvis, or despotism, on 
account of the arbitrary power of the Ephors, or a royal 
government on account of the kings; while at other times 
no state seemed more democratical: ‘although (he adds) 
not to call it an aristocracy (i. e. a government of the apioror, 
or best) is altogether absurd.” Leg. tv. p. 712. So too 
Isocrates says in one place that the Spartans established 
among themselves an equal democracy (p. 270, cf. p. 152 A.), 
and in another that the Spartan government was a demo- 
cracy mixed with aristocracy (p. 265. A). To the like effect 
are the remarks of Aristotle: ‘‘ Some persons contend that 
the best form of government is one mixed of all the forms: 
wherefore they praise the Lacedzemonian constitution, some 
saying that it is composed of oligarchy, monarchy, and demo- 
cracy—a monarchy on account of the kings, an oligarchy 
on account of the councillors, a democracy on account of the 
Ephors: others saying that it is a despotism (tupavvis) on 
account of the Ephors, and a democracy on account of the 
public tables, and the other regulations as to the ordinary 
mode of life.” Pol. 11. 6. In another place Aristotle says 
that ‘‘ the test of a well-mixed constitution is the uncertainty of 
its name: thus the Spartan constitution is sometimes called 
a democracy, because the rich and poor are treated in the 
same manner, as to education, dress, and food; and because 
the people have a share in the two highest offices, by electing 
the one and being eligible to the other: sometimes an oli- 
garchy, because it has many oligarchical institutions, such as 
that none of the magistrates are chosen by lot, that a few 

Vor. IT. No. 4. H 
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persons have power to pass sentence of banishment®* and death, 
&c.” <A fragment of a work on Law and Justice, written 
in the Doric dialect, and attributed to Archytas the Pytha- 
gorean, contains the same doctrine: ‘‘ Laws and states ought 
to be compounded of all the forms of government, and to 
have something of democracy, something of oligarchy, some- 
thing of royalty and aristocracy: as in Lacedemon, where 
the kings are monarchical, the gerons aristocratical, the ephors 
oligarchical™, the hippagretee and youths” democratical.” 
(Stob. xuir. 134.) A nearly similar view of the Spartan 
constitution is taken by Polybius, who represents it as com- 
bining the excellencies and peculiarities of all the different 
forms of government; and he, as well as the authors just 
quoted, considers certain institutions as characteristic of the 
several forms of government, and united in the Spartan state. 
(v1. 3. 8. v1. 10.) It is of course evident that none of these 
writers could understand the terms monarchy, oligarchy or 
aristocracy, and democracy, in their strict sense, as signifying 
governments in which one person alone governs, in which a 
few persons or the best alone govern, or in which the majority 
alone govern; as every state must be governed by some 
definite number of persons, which must be either one or seve- 
ral, and if several, either more or less than half the com- 
munity. 

In all these passages the application of the terms mo- 
narchy, royalty, and despotism to the Spartan constitution is 
sufficiently obvious: but the vacillation between oligarchy 
and democracy may seem less easy of explanation. If indeed 
we take the term democracy in its proper sense, as meaning 
a government in which the sovereignty resides in the greater 


*3 rv. 9. If this language is precise, Miller is wrong in supposing that banishment 
was never a regular punishment at Sparta, see Vol. 11. p. 239. 551. 


*4 It is curious to observe how authors vary in considering the same institutions 
or powers as characteristic of different forms of government. Thus Plato calls the 
Ephors despotic, Aristotle calls them democratic, and this writer makes them oligar- 
chical. If the Ephors had jointly possessed the entire sovereign power, the Greeks 
would have called the government a duvacreia, i. e. a very narrow oligarchy. 


* Képor kal iwmaypérar. The xépor here meant are the 300 knights who were 
commanded by the hippagrete. See Meursius Misc. Lac. 11. 4. p. 117. Miiller Vol. 


II. p- 257. n. S. Muller p. 256. says that these xdépor were chosen on aristocratic 
principles, i. e. according to merit, but see Xen. Hell, 111. 3. 9. 
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part of the body politic of the community, there is no doubt, 
when we remember that ever Spartan citizen voted in the 
supreme legislative assembly, and that, according to the con- 
stitutional act of Sparta, the people had sovereign power”, 
that the Spartan government was strictly a democracy. But 
in practice it was an oligarchy or aristocracy, that is, its con- 
stitution worked as if the sovereignty had belonged to a 
minority ; in other words the government was administered in 
the same manner as in most states which were truly oligarchies. 
Hence it was not improperly called an oligarchy, as the Roman 
government after Augustus is called an absolute monarchy, 
although the emperor was only sovereign in fact and not 
in name: so we call the government of France under Napoleon 
an absolute monarchy, although the sovereign power was 
nominally shared by the emperor with the shadow of a senate. 
Sparta no less acted in the aristocratical interest, and was 
not less the head of the oligarchical party throughout Greece, 
than if its constitution had been in form, as well as substance, 
aristocratical. Legally it was a democracy, but in spirit, in 
the practical effect of its institutions, it was an oligarchy: a 
distinction the same as that pointed out by Thucydides, 
when he says that Athens under Pericles was in name a 
democracy, but in fact a monarchy”. ‘Things which in reality 
are one thing, and in appearance another, are not unfrequently 
called by both names; as Catullus calls the promontory of 
Sirmio both an island and a peninsula: because as seen 
from above it has the appearance of an island, though it 
is in fact connected with the shore of the lake by a narrow 
tongue of land: for although an island cannot be a peninsula, 
and a peninsula cannot be an island, yet as it is one and 
seems to be the other, Catullus gives it the names of both. 
The above passages do not indeed determine whether 
Sparta was considered by the Greek politicians as an oligarchy 
26 dduw 6 Kupiav jpmev Kal Kpdtos, Rhetra of Lycurgus in Plutarch Lyc. 6. see 
Miller, Vol. 11. p. 87. n.1. Tyrtus ap. Diod. Exc. Vat. vi1—x. 3. dijuou te why Ger 
viknv kal Kaptos EmecOa. In these passages djpos signifies the order of Spartans, 


as in Dion Cassius, as epitomized by Zonaras, it is applied to the Roman Populus, 
or Patrician order without the Plebs, Niebuhr, Vol. 11. note 367. 


7 éyiyveto Noyw prev Onpokpatia, epyw 6 vrd TOU TPwWTOU avopos apXN, I. Ha. 


ob Peninsularum Sirmio insularumque 
Ocelle. 
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in respect of its citizens, or of its Periceci; but they shew 
that, in estimating the character of a government, the superior 
and not the subject class was alone taken into the account. 
Thus Plato says that it was an aristocracy not by reason of 
the Periceci, but of the gerons: and when he, Isocrates and 
others call it democratic, they allude to the power of the 
whole Spartan order in making laws, and in electing magis- 
trates, to the equality of education, to the public tables, &c. : 
which are democratical institutions in relation to the body 
of Spartans, though they were aristocratical in respect of the 
Periceci and Helots; that is, they were institutions contrived 
to perpetuate the rule of the Spartans over the inferior and 
subject orders by training them to an austere discipline, and 
forming them into an army of occupation in an enemy’s 
country. 

The principal authority for Dr Arnold’s view that the 
Spartan constitution was oligarchical, because it was ‘an aris- 
tocracy of conquest, in which the whole conquering people 
stood towards the conquered in the relation of nobles to com- 
mons,” (p. 640), is furnished by Thuc. rv. 126, where Brasidas 
exhorts his soldiers not to fear superior numbers, inasmuch 
as ‘* they came from states, in which not the many rule over 
the few, but the few over the many, having gained their power 
by no other means than victory in the field.” There is no 
doubt that this assertion is true, and that one of the most 
important characteristics of the Spartan system was the sub- 
jugation of the Periceci and Helots, and the exclusive privi- 
leges of the Spartans: nevertheless it does not follow that 
the aristocratic character of the Spartan government was 
derived from this circumstance alone, or that the internal 
arrangement of the Spartans is to be entirely placed out of the 
question. Thus when Niebuhr justly compares the Spartans 
and Periceci with the Roman patricians and plebeians (Vol. 1. 
p- 476), it does not follow that he means that the Spartan 
government was called an oligarchy for the same reason that 
the early Roman government was an oligarchy: it does not 
follow that, because these two orders stood to each other in 
the same relation in both states, therefore the internal arrange- 
ment of any two corresponding orders was the same. A 
similar view is taken by Wachsmuth, Hell. Alt. 1. 1. p. 188, 
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who says that in respect of the Periceci the Spartan consti- 
tution was an oppressive aristocracy: but these words do not 
imply that its common name of aristocracy had not its origin 
in different circumstances. Nor again when Miiller, arguing 
against the absurd supposition that the Periceci were ad- 
mitted to the legislative assembly of Sparta, says that the 
constitution would have been democratic if the Periceci had 
possessed that right (Vol. 11. p. 22), does he imply that it 
was oligarchical because they did mo¢ possess that right ; for 
although their admission might have made it democratical, 
it does not follow that their exclusion made it oligarchical. 
There can be no doubt that the exclusion of the Periceci 
from the rights of citizenship had a most important influence 
on the Lacedzmonian state, and gave it in this respect an 
aristocratical character: yet it is not therefore certain that 
this was the prominent consideration in the minds of the 
Greeks when they called it an aristocracy. In all ages the 
form of government has been considered as determined by 
the arrangement of the sovereign power in the body politic, 
without any account being taken of the subjects and slaves. 
Thus there are states of the American union which are not 
the less called democracies because the number of slaves ex- 
ceeds that of the freemen: nor in the Greek states were slaves 
ever included in the enactments of new legislations (Wachsmuth 
wu. 1, p. 11). The example of Athens proves that the most 
oppressive conduct of a dominant community towards sub- 
jects under the name of allies is quite consistent with the 
most complete democracy within that community*. When 
therefore we consider the constitution of the Spartan body, 
the restraints imposed on the assembly“’, the extensive powers 
of the councillors, their election for life, their irresponsibility, 
the exercise of all jurisdiction by the magistrates, the absence 
of written laws, of paid offices, of offices determined by lot, 
and other things thought by the Greeks characteristic of a 
democracy, it is difficult not to think that these circumstances, 


29 “¢ Like the Venetian nobility they form a democracy among themselves, although 
they may be the rulers over subjects many times their own number.’’ Niebuhr, 
Vol. 1. p. 302. 

39 Aristotle attributes the content of the Spartan people to their share in the consti- 
tution through the Ephors, not through the ecclesia, Pol. 11. 9. 
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and not the situation of the subject classes, gave to the Lace- 
dzmonian government the name and character of an oligarchy. 
This is distinctly recognized by Miiller, who << calls the Spar- 
tan constitution an aristocracy without the least hesitation, 
on account of its continued and predominant tendency towards 
governing the community by a few, who were presumed to 
be the best” (b. ms. c. 9. § 18). The same view is implied 
in all the numerous passages respecting the Lacedamonian 
government above quoted, in which the structure of the 
Spartan body is alone attended to. So Aristotle in describ- 
ing the decline of this constitution says that the Ephors being 
chosen from the people, and having extensive and almost 
arbitrary powers, the kings were compelled to court them ; 
so that the government became a democracy from an aristo- 
cracy (11. 9): whereas if the other view were correct, no 
change in the rights of the Spartans would have made the 
government democratic without a change in the rights of 
the Periceci. Again he says that the women are not suffici- 
ently restrained by law from luxurious indulgence, and con- 
sequently that the lawgiver, intending that the whole state 
should be austere and temperate in their habits, had succeeded 
only so far as the men are concerned : where the ‘ whole state’ 
evidently excludes the Periceci and Helots. T he mysterious 
secrecy which Thucydides ascribes to the Lacedzemonian 
state could not have existed, if any part of the community 
had been governed on popular principles (v. 68). Can it 
indeed be doubted that, if the Athenians had prevailed in the 
Peloponnesian war, and had sent their Lysander to remodel 
the constitution of Lacedemon, they would have set about 
making a democracy, not with raising the subjects to citizens, 
a measure which every Athenian would have considered ab- 
solutely destructive of his own state, but with opening the 
close constitution of the Spartans, by removing the restric- 
tions on the popular assembly, by giving the criminal and 
civil jurisdiction to numerous and popular tribunals, by 
making all magistrates responsible, by establishing nomina- 
tion by lot, by abolishing the minute and severe regulations 
of private life, and the many other measures which an 


st ¢¢ That interference with the freedom of private life which characterized the 
whole Spartan system was as alien to the spirit of democracy as it was congenial to 
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Athenian demagogue would have well known how to apply ? 
And if after the first act of the Peloponnesian war and the 
successes of the Athenians such changes had taken place, 
although the Periceci might have been left in their ancient 
degradation or expelled from the country, would the oli- 
garchical Boeotians and Megarians have thought an alliance 
with Lacedzemon more beneficial than with the democratic 
Argos* ? 

The question however as to the origin of the name of 
the Lacedzemonian government cannot be decided in the pre- 
cise and definite manner which the foregoing remarks would 
seem to point at; as a certain degree of obscurity and un- 
certainty is necessarily caused by the gradual transition of 
the Spartans into the inferior classes. For the citizens were 
not divided from the subjects and bondmen by a plain and 
broad line, such as that which separated the Athenians from 
their allies and slaves; but the several orders ran into each 
other in a manner which our imperfect knowledge of the 
Spartan constitution, and of the changes which in the process 
of time it underwent, prevents us from correctly apprehending: 
though it is evident that (at one time at least) all the Spartans 
had not equal rights, and that within the body politic there 
was a class whose interests coincided with those of the sub- 
jects and bondmen. It appears that during the Peloponne- 
sian war, if not at an earlier period, the Spartans were divided 
into two orders, called Equals and Inferiors, duoor and v7o- 
petoves. From a passage in Xenophon’s Anabasis (iv. 6. 14) 
it would seem that the rank of an Equal was hereditary: at 
least Xenophon represents himself as saying that all the Lace- 
dzmonians who belong to the class of Equals practise the art 
of stealing from their childhood (ev@vs é« maidwv), at which 
age merit is of course impossible. Probably the son of an 
Equal was an Equal, unless he lost his rank by not per- 


that of aristocracy,” p. 647. Here Dr Arnold forgets his own explanation, and makes 
the Spartan government an aristocracy in respect of the citizens. 

32 Nopiovtes oior thy “Apyeiwy Snpoxpatiav ai’tots ‘oAvyapxoupévols tooo 
‘cbpcpopov elvae THs Aaxedaimoviwy mwoduTeias, Thuc. v. 31. Compare Aristophanes 
in Ath, 111. p. 75. A. 


cuKkas duTetvw wavTa TAY AakwyiKns* 
TOUTO yap TO cuKoV é€XOpov éoTe Kal TUpavutKoV" 
ob yap iv av pxpov, €i fu) pLoddnpov Hv opdopa. 
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forming the duties imposed on him by law (Xen. Rep. Lac. 
x. 7). That the Equals were considered as forming a higher 
rank among the Spartans, may be inferred from the circum- 
stance that the king when in the field was attended, among 
others, by three Equals (ib. x11. 1°). Demosthenes (Lept. 
p- 489. 20) says that, ‘“‘ whereas in Sparta the reward of virtue 
is for the councillor to become a master of the state together 
with the Equals™, at Athens the people has that power, and 
there are safeguards of religion and law to prevent any other 
person from obtaining it.” The meaning of Demosthenes 
in this passage (which is not expressed with greater precision 
than his purpose required) appears to be, that the sovereign 
power, or the legislative and administrative authority, exercised 
by the whole body of citizens at Athens, in Sparta belonged 
to the council and the Equals. It may moreover be re- 
marked that the opotimo: of Xenophon in his Cyropeedia, 
which are generally admitted to be copied both in name and 
substance from the duo. of Sparta, were a small body who 
ruled over the mass of the Persian nation”. From _ these 
vague and incidental notices it seems probable that the 
Equals were an aristocratical class within the body of Spar- 
tans, who were much employed in public offices, and had 
great influence on the government; originally perhaps se- 
lected for their merit, and afterwards their rank became 
hereditary: it must also be remembered that scarcely in any 
state did virtue less agree with the common sentiments of 
mankind, or the standard of morality as it ought to be, than 
in the republic of Sparta: its virtue consisted in an implicit 
obedience to the magistrate and a strict adherence to the 
duties prescribed by law™: so that even if the Equals were 


33 Rep. Lac. x111. 2. Over ev yap mpwrtov otkor wv Ati dyntopt Kal Tots oby 
aut. Li. Dindorf corrects stv tots oiy a’tw, comparing s. 1. tpéper 1 wodts 
Baoihéa kal Tods ody a’tw. I should prefer cai vi civ aitw. See Elmsley ad Med. 
865. 

34 The duoror probably includes all the public magistrates. See Wolf ad 1. 
Miller, b. 111. c. 5. § 9. Schafer ad 1. conjectures that peta tTwv duoiwy means 
‘with his peers’ (mit seines Gleichen) i. e. with his colleagues, the other gerons: 
but I am not aware of any place in which Smovos has this sense. On this subject, 
generally, see Cragius de Rep. Lac. 1. 10. 

3 dNivot OvTes OUTOL Ot 6udtiuor Kadovmevoe TOAADY OVTwY THY arAWY TlepowY 
padiws dpxovow It. 1. 3. comp. 1. 3. 15. 1. 5. 5. 

96 «¢ The measure of what is everywhere called and esteemed virtue and vice is 
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originally, or for the most part, selected for their meritorious 
qualities, these qualities would have been thought meritorious 
in scarce any other state but Sparta. 

Of this privileged class, or of some class possessing a 
similar precedence, was probably composed the small assembly, 
which seems to have been convened in times of need, and for 
occasions which were either not of sufficient importance to 
require, or of too pressing urgency to wait for, the decision 
of the entire Spartan body. Doubtless this assembly was more 
frequently convoked than the other®’; and thus an additional 
restraint was laid on the power of the Spartan comitia. 

This latter assembly is only known from its incidental 
mention Dy Xenophon in his account of the conspiracy of 
Cinadon, which, as it alone throws much light on the rela- 
tion in which the Equals stood towards the inferior Spartans 
and the subject classes, may be here noticed with some detail. 
In the year 399 B. c. the Ephors received information of a 
treasonable plot contrived by one Cinadon, a man of vigor- 
ous mind and body, but not one of the Equals. In answer 
to some questions, their informant stated that Cinadon de- 
sired him to count how many Spartans there were in the 
market-place: that he counted the King, the Ephors and 
councillors,‘ and others, to the number of about 40, when 
Cinadon said, ‘'These are your enemies, but all the other 
persons in the market-place to the number of more than 
4000 are your allies: that Cinadon had stated that there 
were not many concerned with him in the same plot, but 
they thought ‘that they were in concert with all the Helots 
and Ie dda niodee and with the Inferiors and the Perieci: 
for whenever mention was made of Spartans in the presence 
of any of these, none could conceal that he would gladly eat 
their flesh raw. Having obtained further information as to 
the manner in which the conspirators intended to procure 


the approbation or dislike, praise or blame, which by a secret and tacit consent 
establishes itself in the several societies, tribes, and clubs of men in the world: whereby 
several actions come to find credit or disgrace amongst them, according to the judge- 
ment, maxims, or fashion of that place.’? Locke on the Understanding, rr. 28. 10. 

37 Xenophon says, ob dé tiv puxpav kaoupgéevyny éexkAnoiav Evd\\éEavTes, Hell. 
111. 3. 8, as if the convening of that, and not of the large assembly, would naturally 
have been the first step. 


Vou. II. No. 4. I 
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arms, the Ephors devised a pretext for sending Cinadon into 
the country, where he was apprehended by his attendants, 
was charged with the offense imputed to him; and having 
confessed in the presence of the Ephors, and stated in reply 
to a question, that his object was to be inferior to none in 
Lacedemon, he and his fellow-conspirators were dragged 
round the city and slain amidst all the circumstances of dis- 
grace and torture™. 

From this account it evidently appears that at the time 
of Cinadow’s conspiracy the Inferiors were so fully identified 
with the subject classes as even to be opposed to the Spartans 
in name as well as interest. The oligarchical constitution 
of the Spartan body had become so close and seyere, that 
there was scarce any distinction between the unprivileged 
portion of the body politic, and the various classes which 
were subordinate to that body politic as a whole. The regular 
decline in the number of Spartans, which, in spite of the 
legal encouragements to marriage (Wachsmuth, H. A. 1. 1. 
p- 351—8), was caused by the mischievous institutions of their 
state, made it necessary for them partially to break down 
the barriers which excluded the inferior classes from the 
full rights of citizenship: hence even the Helots were in 
later times employed abroad, in the army as hoplites, and 
occasionally in a civil capacity as harmosts (Xen. Hell. 
m1. 5. 12). The Helots moreover assumed the appearance 
of a regular class in the state, and became both useful and 
formidable to their masters in a greater degree than the 
Athenian slaves; because they were not foreigners kidnapped 
in distant countries, and joined by no common bond of nation, 


38 Xen. Hell. 111. 3. 4—11. comp. Polyan. 11. 14. Aristotle Pol. v. 7. says that 
revolutions take place in aristocracies Stay dvdpwoys Tis fy) METEXN THY TYW@Y, giving 
the example of Cinadon. It is not expressly stated that Cinadon was a Spartan; but 
this appears to follow from several circumstances in the narrative of Xenophon; and 
Aristotle would have said tijs woXtTeias, not Tov Tipap, ‘ the magistracies,’ if Cinadon 
had not been a citizen. Isocrates Panath. p. 246. B. asserts with great confidence 
that the Lacedemonians had slain more of the Greeks without a trial than had ever 
been tried at Athens: but it does not clearly appear whether he means natives or 
foreigners. In p. 271. B. he states that the Ephors had power to slay without a trial ; 
see Dr Arnold, p. 649. n. y. This statement appears to be confirmed by Xenophon’s 
account of Cinadon’s execution: but Plutarch states that Agesilaus together with the 
Ephors ordered certain Spartans to be executed without a trial, otdevds diya dixns 
TelavaTwucevouv TpoTEepov Ltaptiatav, Agesil. 32. 
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language”, or family, but natives cultivating the land with their 
wives and children, inheriting their disabilities, and with them 
a hatred for their masters. The moral claims of the Helots 
for their enfranchisement were much stronger than those of the 
Athenian slaves: the former rather resembled the European 
serfs of the middle ages, the latter the negro-slaves in the 
American states and the West India islands: the former 
might as easily have been incorporated into the state as the 
villeins of England or the clients of Rome: but the dif- 
ference of race and language presented an almost insuperable 
obstacle to the incorporation of the Athenian slaves. It was 
for these reasons that (with few and unimportant exceptions) 
we never hear of servile wars in Attica, and other states 
which were supplied with imported slaves and did not rear 
any at home: while the Helots from the very beginning were 
a disobedient and rebellious body, keeping (as Aristotle says) 
a constant watch on the misfortunes of their masters (Pol. 11.7), 
and on many occasions bore arms against the Spartans, some- 
times so as to endanger their very existence. Thus Ephorus 
described the Helcts as revolting with the Partheniz against 
the Spartans immediately after the first Messenian war 
(Strab. vi. p. 280). The protracted contest which the Helots 
entrenched in Ithome waged against the Spartans, who were 
at length forced to suffer them to depart on terms, is well 
known. Equally celebrated is the cold-blooded assassination 
by which the Spartans privately despatched about 2000 of the 
bravest, and therefore most dangerous of these bondmen 
(Thue. tv. 80). In the 50 years alliance made by the Lace- 
dzmonians and Athenians after the taking of Pylos, it was 
stipulated that, if the slaves of the Lacedemonians should 


39 The Helots all spoke the same language (Thue. 111. 112), the danger of which 
is remarked by Plato, Leg. v1. p. 777. The Helot population moreover maintained 
itself by natural reproduction, as the serfs in the country were able to marry and rear 
their children (see Hume on the Popul. of Anc. Nations, Works, Vol. 111. p. 438. 
Miller 11. p. 37): whereas at Athens, and in other states similarly situated, the numbers 
of the slaves were kept up by importation, as they could be purchased at a cheaper 
rate from the slaye-merchant than they could be reared at home. The diminution 
observed in the numbers of the slaves in the English West India islands (where fresh 
supplies cannot be procured by importation) has probably taken place in all bodies of 
slaves not belonging to the class of serfs; only the additional numbers procured from 
abroad prevented the sma!l number of births from being perceived. See Wachsmuth 
ie dc oe SRA 
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revolt, the Athenians should assist the Lacedzemonians against 
them with all their forces: but this condition was not mutual 
(Thuc. v. 23). Similar revolts, and similar apprehensions 
of danger often occur in later times. After the battle of 
Leuctra, many of the Pericci, and all the Helots revolted 
to the Thebans. They kept up this character to the very 
last, when they joined the Romans in the war which extin- 
guished the independence of Sparta”. 

Living therefore in the midst of a united, a warlike, 
a tributary, and a hostile population, the Spartans were com- 
pelled (as Dr Arnold has remarked) to be constantly on the 
watch, and to maintain such an attitude as would awe their 
subject enemies into submission, and afford them no op- 
portunity for a successful attack. The rents and tributes 
of the inferior classes afforded them at once an immunity 
from taxation, and the means of devoting their whole time 
and attention to the maintenance of their dominion : ‘¢ Exempti 
(as Tacitus says of the ancient Batavians) oneribus et col- 
lationibus, et tantum in usum praeliorum sepositi, velut tela 
atque arma, bellis reservantur.” In this principle we may find 
a solution of the difficulty stated above with respect to the 
double character of the Spartan constitution. In order to 
maintain the power of the Spartans over the subject classes, 
it was necessary that their government should be military; 
and in order that their government should be military it was 
necessary that it should be oligarchical. The unity and 
promptness of command, the regular and austere discipline, 
the watch and ward, the subordination and implicit obe- 
dience to authorities, the silence, the restraint, the monotony, 
the hard fare and gymnastic exercises of a camp, could not 
exist under the changeable and many-headed dominion, the 


40 See Xen. Hell. 1. 2. 18. vr. 5. 29. vir. 1. 29. vir. 2.2. Plutarch Agesil. 32. 
Strabo vit. p. 366. Compare Thuc. rv. 80. dei ta ohdd Aakedatpoviors pos 
Tous cihkwras THs pudaKHs TWépt padisTa KaeoriJKer. Plato Leg. vi. p. 777. 7oh\a- 
xis émidédextar wept tas Meconviwy ovyvas eiwlvias admooracets ylyvec8ar Oca 
Kaxeé cuuBaiver. Aristot. Pol. 11.10. of eiAwres epioravtat wodddxis. The Spar- 
tans had power of life and death over the Helots (Aristot. ap. Plutarch. Lyc. 28. ), 
which they doubtless had not over the Pericci: the Thessalians had not this power 
over their Peneste, above p. 55. n. 19. Miller, Vol. 11. p. 48, says that Plato calls 
the Laconian bondage the hardest in Greece: but I cannot find anything to this effect 
in the passage which he refers to, Leg. vi. p. 776. 
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publicity, and varied existence of a democracy. Hence we 
may say that Sparta was an oligarchy by reason of its sub- 
ject classes, but was called an oligarchy by reason of the 
constitution of its citizens. The Spartans could not govern 
their subjects without being themselves governed by a few ; 
and being governed by a few, their government was an oli- 
garchy. It was for the purpose of domestic rule that the 
ascetic principles of legislation, which Mr Bentham rightly 
attributes to a motive of security*', were put in force at 
Sparta. With this view the Spartans were soldiers by pro- 
fession (rexvitae Kai codictat twv modeucwv, Plutarch. 
Pelop. 23); with this view they dedicated their whole time and 
energy to warlike exercises, and required the same devotion 
from the youths. Accordingly those ancient writers appear 
to be somewhat mistaken, who, after representing the Lace- 
dzmonians as being trained only to military virtue (which 
is true), proceed to blame their lawgiver for making a nation 
of conquerors, unable to exist without external dominion 
founded on successful warfare (Plato Leg. 1. p. 630. Aristot. 
Pol. 11. 9. vit. 2. vit. 14, 15). The discipline engendered 
by these institutions might, no doubt, be turned to foreign 
conquest; and there was great temptation to abuse a power 
which they possessed; nor can it be denied that this power 
was often abused: but its proper and direct object was se- 
curity against domestic not foreign enemies; the coercion of 
discontented tributaries and unruly slaves, not territorial ag- 
grandisement or distant conquests. To the same source may 
be traced many other singularities of the Spartan institu- 
tions, such as the prohibition to leave the country”, travel- 
ling being like desertion, or quitting a man’s post in the 
field. So the interdiction to the citizens of all money-getting 


41 Principles of Morais and Legislation, Vol. 1. p. 18. 

42 Tsocrates Busir. p. 225. A. states that this prohibition only extended to the 
fighting men: in which statement he is, according to Harpocration in xdOetos, 
confirmed by other writers on the Lacedemonian constitution; although Aristotle 
says that the prohibition was general, the object being to prevent the Lacedemonians 
from acquiring a love for foreign institutions. If the Lacedeamonians acquired a 
love for foreign institutions, they would probably cease to be good soldiers: but it 
may be reasonably conjectured that Isocrates and those who agreed with him were so 
far right, that, although the legal prohibition was general, it was only enforced with 
regard to men of a fighting age. 
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pursuits, and even of the use of money itself, was founded 
on the same fear that the military efficiency of the soldier- 
citizen might be impaired. So completely did the lawgiver 
set at nought those moral rules which most nations have re- 
cognized, that it even seemed worth while to train the youths 
in their profession of warfare by sending them out to plunder 
in the country and by exercising them in adroit stealing, in 
order that from irregular pilferers they might ripen into 
regular soldiers. By these mischievous institutions, the re- 
sult of great prudence and a determined resolution working 
at a mistaken object, the military government of Sparta, 
having been made an oligarchy within an oligarchy, having 
so successfully discouraged all art, science and literature, that 
none of its citizens contributed anything to the delight or 
instruction of mankind, having cramped by an unbending 
system of legal interference and inquisition the very citizens 
for whose benefit the subject classes were avowedly sacrificed, 
until their number dwindled to insignificance“, and having 


43 The constant decline in the number of the Spartans is traced by Mr Clinton, in 
his admirable Appendix on the population of Ancient Greece (p. 410), to the unequal 
distribution of the lands, which gradually fell into the hands of a few persons, and to 
the prohibition of gainful employments, which prevented the citizens from obtaining 
a livelihood by their own industry. Compare, besides the passages quoted by 
Mr Clinton, Aristot. Pol. v.7. év Aakedainov: eis dXiyous at ovoiat EpxovTat, Kal 
e€ect Torety STL av YéXwot Tots yvwpipors paddov Kal Kydcbe Tw VéX\wow. 
The extreme poverty of the younger brothers of the Spartan families is strikingly 
proved by a fact mentioned in the lately published fragments of Polybius, that it 
was an ancient and prevailing practice for several brothers to have only one wife among 
them, and the children were common to all: wapa@ péev Tols Aakedaipoviois Kal md- 
Tptov iv Kat otvyes Tpets avdpas éxew yuvaika Kal TéTTapas, TOTE (1. ToT) dé 
nat Welous, adekods ovras, Kal TéKVa TOUTWY Eivat Kowd. XII. 6. in Mai. Script. 
Vet. Vol. 11. p. 384. and see Muller, Vol. 11. p. 204. This practice, which is a 
proof not only of the most pinching poverty, but also of a very depraved state of 
morality, is (I have understood) not uncommon among the lower classes in some 
parts of Italy. With regard to the decline of the Spartan population, it should 
likewise be mentioned that there were no paid offices in Lacedemon ; and the public 
coffers seem to have been always ill supplied, notwithstanding the tributes of the 
Perieci. There were no salaries for citizens serving in the army or navy. There 
was no class of advocates, rhetoricians, or sophists, who could earn a subsistence by 
pleading causes, by writing speeches, or by instructing the youth; medicine was 
not a profession, and literature, even if under any circumstances it could in Greece 
have produced a pecuniary reward, was in Lacedemon discouraged and discounte- 
nanced. In this state of things a law of compulsory succession by primogeniture 
was tantamount to a law that all younger brothers and unmarried women should be 
beggars: for (as Mr Clinton has properly remarked from Aristotle) the public tables 
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perverted by its system of legal rewards the standard of 
right and wrong, succeeded only in training its children 
into warriors, brave indeed to an admirable degree, but de- 
void of the frankness and sincerity which usually character- 
ize the soldier: for though in their dealings with one an- 
other they found it their interest to practise that honesty 
which the proverb attributes to men united in a bad cause, 
yet towards foreign states their conduct was as notorious 
for bad faith as for an uniform regard for their own ex- 
clusive advantage“. 


Go Cak: 


were open to the Spartan citizen only on the same condition that a public inn is 
open to a modern traveller, that he pays for the food which he consumes. The 
more attentively we consider the Spartan constitution, the more marvellous it seems 
that it lasted so long. 

“4 See Thuc. v. 105, where the remark of the Athenians is not made at ran- 
dom, although it comes from an enemy : and the passages collected in Meursius Misc. 
Lac. 111. , Miller, Vol. rr. p. 410. n. c. 


ON THE HOMERIC USE OF THE WORD “HPOS. 


Tue word npws occurs at least 110 times in the Iliad 
and Odyssey, and once in the hymn to Aphrodite. If we ~ 
could ascertain the sense in which the author or authors of 
these poems used it, we should, I am persuaded, be able to 
apply this knowledge to our enquiries into the state of 
society in the times to which the poems refer, or at any 
rate in the times at which the author or authors lived. 
Besides, I suspect it would throw some light on a very 
interesting question,—the state of the great national families 
which ultimately constituted the mixed body of the Greeks, 
as these families stood at a very early age, though not the 
earliest known to us in the Greek traditions. The age in 
question, too, is one which exhibits strong and interesting 
analogies to particular eras in the history of many other 
nations; and, besides this, it is an age as to which we 
have, through the Homeric poems, a very vivid picture of 
the habits and feelings of those who acted in it; so that 
the enquiry has a historical and moral, as well as a_philo- 
logical interest. 

But unfortunately I must begin by owning that my re- 
searches on the subject have not satisfied me. On the one 
hand, I have been unable to verify some notions which have 
been adopted by scholars of eminence; and, on the other, 
I have succeeded in completely overturning four or five 
hypotheses of my own. ‘That which I shall hereafter sub- 
mit to the reader is a very vague one, and I have but little 
confidence in it. If, however, we cannot get at the truth, 
we may at least get rid of some errors. 

I need scarcely remark that, as we are enquiring into 
the Homeric use of the word, we have nothing to do with 
the acceptation of it which prevailed in a later time, and 
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which is mythological. Such is the account which Hesiod 
gives of the fourth race of mankind, himself living, as he 
says, with the fifth race. 
> \ , \ \ lal , \ ~ / 
Autap emet kai TovTO yévos KaTa yala KaduWe, 
S| ype ae , ers \ , 
avOis er aAXo TéETApPTOV ETI Povi mouhuBoreipn 
= oS 
Zevs Kpovidys moince OukauoTT pov Kal apetov, 
avopav npwwv Betov ryEVOS, ot KaXéovTat 
nutOeor TpoTEpn ryeven KagT. aTetpova ryaay. 
Kal TOUS meV TOAEMOS TE KAKOS Kal uroms awwns 
rie e , r ee 
Tous mev Ee erramudy O07 Bn, Kadpyice yain, 
7 ? ’ 
wrege papvauevous undww ever Otdrrodao* 
Tous € Kal év vyécow vTrép meya Aattpa Oaracons 
2 > e , of ’ ? 
es Tpooinv ayayov EXévns ever nuxouoo. 
a Le ? / 
evO nro Tovs pev Oavatov Tédos aupecahuWe* 
ou 7 by ? 
Tors 0€ Oty’ avOpwrwv Pidtov Kal Oe omaccas 
7 ' / \ > 
Zevs Kpovidns KATEVAGTE TATYP ES Teipata ‘yains. 
> ww 
Kal Tot ev valovow axncéa Ovmov EXOVTES 
> , / 2D \ / 
ev pakapwv vycoo, map ‘Okeavov Pabvdiwnr, 
A ¢ ~ 
OAPLoL Howes” Totow pedundéa kapTov 
\ oS , , , of 
Tpis eTeos OaddovTa pepe Cetdwpos apoupa. 
“E. cat “H. 1552171, 
I have given this whole passage, in order to com- 
prehend the last lines, which exhibit so very striking a 
contrast to the Hades in which the Homeric heroes are 
laced’, and which Lucian considers so base a condition of 
> - 
existence’. Menelaus, it is true, had a peculiar fate*; but 
it seems that he was not to die at all. These notions of the 
dignity of a preceding race belong to an early state of so- 
clety 5 and, as_ civilization advances, more time is conti- 
nually required to throw the preceding age sufficiently far 
backward. As men grow more sharpsighted, the distance 
must be increased in order to produce the mystic effect. 
When the worship of heroes became a recognized. practice, 
the greater part of them were as early at least as the Tro- 
jan times. I put out of the question any instance where 
the making a hero of a contemporary was a mere piece 
of flattery: any hero so created has of course no mytho- 
logical rank, properly speaking. Thus the two annual sacri- 


1 Od. xt. especially v. 487, foll. 


2 Dial. Mort. Achill. et Antil. 3 Od. tv. 561. 
Vor, EF. -No: 4. K 
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fices offered by the Sicyonians at the tomb of Aratus, as 
mentioned by Plutarch in his life of Aratus, the sacrifices 
and honours pad to Brasidas by the Amphipolitans (Thu- 
cyd. v. 11.) ws jpax, the honours shewn at Calauria to the 
tomb of Demosthenes (if that be the meaning of the 
passage in Pausanias, 1. c. 34.) cannot be considered as 
implying any belief in the mythological character of the 
object of the ceremony. The latest mythological heroes 
perhaps were those who fell at Marathon. ‘Pausanias says, 
SéBovra oe ol Mapadwriot ToUTOUS TE, ot Tapa THY many 
améQavoy, ipwas ovopacovTes, Kau Mapafova, ap ou TW 
Ojum TO OvoMa EoTL, Kat ‘Hpaxkea. From the company 
in which we find these heroes, and the legends peculiar 
to the place, it is clear that they had acquired a mytho- 
logical rank. Sounds of tumult and battle were nightly 
heard there by any who had not come for the purpose of 
listening; and there was a hero Kchetleeus (or, as the name 
is elsewhere written, Echetlus’), a mysterious champion at 
the battle of Marathon, like the Dioscuri;at the battle of 
the lake Regillus®, or St Iago at that Wa the Spa- 
niards and Mane he also was “etineed at Marathon. In 
the seventy-first Olympiad we have a hero formally created 
after this wise’. One Cleomedes of Astypaleea killed a man 
at the Olympic games, boxing with him. The Hellanodice 
refused him the prize, whereupon he went mad, and, going 
back to Astypalzea, pulled down a school-house upon the 
heads of about sixty children. At this the people of Asty- 
palza were going to stone him; but he fled into the temple 
of Athene, got into a chest there, and shut down the lid. 
The people tried to open it for a long while, and at last 
forced it, but there was no Cleomedes. They sent to 
Delphi, to have this explained, and received this response, 

"Yoraros npwwy KAcouydns “Aorumahaers, 

ov Ovoias TYyaO’ ws pnxéte OvnTov éovTa. 

This creation, or canonization, of a hero shews that the 
mythological rank had by that time (if the story be really 


Sette. To la2. 9 4 5 Pausan. Attic. 1.15. § 4. 


° Cic. Nat. Deor. 111. §. 11.12. Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. vr. 13. 
7 Pausan. vt. 9. § 3. 
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as old as Pausanias makes it) become defined and technical, 
like the degree of a Doctor, conferred by royal mandate. 
The age before the heroes, in Hesiod, is the age of the 
giants; afterwards, the heroes themselves had the attribute 
of great size. Thus Pausanias* ae of Pulydamas, pe LOT OS 
amravTwy eryévero avO paren, mryv TeV 1 pow kaoupever, 
kal et On Te GAO HY Tpo Tav npwwy OvyTov ryévos. 

I can find no traces whatever of this use of the word 
in the Homeric Poems. They were composed (I do not 
speak of the hymns) at a time when the heroes were living 
and acting beings, or so very soon after, that no mystical 
associations had become connected with the name. There is 
no passage in them from which a mythological or tradi- 
tionary dignity must necessarily be inferred: the only ones 
to which we can apply such notions are the following. 
Posidaon, on beholding the bulwarks of the besiegers, com- 
plains: 

Tov O TOL KAEOs EaTa bcov T ETkidOvaTa HwWS* 

Tov 0 émtAncovTa, 6 T &ye Kal Dot3os ‘ArodwY 

pw Aaopédovtt woNiccauev aOvAnoavtre. Il. vit. 451—3. 

This passage certainly proves nothing; all that can be 
said is, that if we knew, from other sources, that Laomedon 
was a mythological hero, we should recognise the connection 
between him and the building of the walls by the gods, as 
a natural and consistent tradition. But the passage is gene- 
rally considered to belong to a later time than the body of 
the Iliad; and so is the corresponding one at the begin- 
ning of the 12th book, in which the poet, after saying that 
the works of the besiegers would not long resist the Trojans, 
tells us that they were built without due honours being paid 
to the gods, and that after the destruction of Troy they 
were swept away by natural convulsions which the gods 
produced, and, among these, by the overflowing of the rivers ; 
and there he speaks thus of Simois, 

kat Zmpoets, 001 oda Podrypra kat Tpuparerat 

Kammecoy év Kovinot, Kat nuibewy ryévos avopov. 

Il. x11. 22—S. 
This last expression is exactly in the spirit of the passage 


8 Pausan. VI. 3. § 1. 
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from Hesiod before cited, and may be added to the other 
arguments against the genuineness of this part of the liad’. 
In Pheenix’s speech to Achilles, this passage occurs : 

oUTW Kal TeV mpoaOev emevOoucba KrA€a avopav 

npwwv. Il, rx. 524. 
Here the jpwes might, or might not, be considered as more 
than common men: to be che subjects of kXéa, or ballads 
of renown, must have been a common expectation with the 
warriors of Homer: Odysseus hears a xAéos about himself 
in Pheacia”® 

There are two passages in the account given by Odysseus 
of his visit to Hades, which, in the same way, will szwit the 
hypothesis of an old race of heroes of renown, and somewhat 
mythological character, but which do not necessarily regqaire it. 
The first is this: 

Ilacas 5’ ove av eyo pvOnocoua, 0v0 ovounve, 

docas npwwv adoxous tdov noe Ovyatpas. Od. xt. 328. 
The second occurs at the end of the scene. 

Autap ery auTou mévov éumedov, ei Tis Er ENOOL 

avdpov pw, ot oy TO mpoaOev ohovTo. 

Kal vU K ETL TpoTepous ioov avépas, ovs éBedov mep: 

[Oncea Ieipioov re, Oewv epixvdéa Téxva. | 

add pw emt éOve aryeipero uvpia vexpov, 

nxn Oearresin. Od. xt. 628—633. 
This is perhaps the strongest passage: the line about Theseus 
and Pirithous is indeed suwspecte fidei; but the opposition 
of the heroes to the vulgar ghosts, é0vea pupia vexpar, is re- 
markable. Lastly, the speech of Antinous to Odysseus, in 
the Odyssey, when he tells the story of the Lapithe, con- 
tains the word"! jpwas applied to the Lapithe, who, it might 
be contended, had a mythological character. 


9 Perhaps I ought to allude to the passages where the great feats of strength of 
some distinguished warriors are spoken of as being such as to require two of the poet’s 
time. Such are Il. v. 303. x11. 383. 449. But these seem to me to prove very little, 
and I much doubt whether we are to infer from them that ordinary men of the 
Trojan era were meant to be represented as superior to ordinary men of the poet’s 
time. The men of the present time are mentioned merely as furnishing the most 
intelligible and familiar units for the calculation. 

10 Od. vi1I. 73. For a comment on the expression x\éa avdpwv the reader need 
only be referred to Mr Frere’s very interesting article in the Museum Criticum, 
Vol. 11. p. 243. 

1 Od. xxi. 299. 
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These are the only passages I can discover, to which the 
mythological notion seems applicable; and I think it may 
be safely asserted that, if we had the word no where else, 
these would not have been sufficient to establish, or even 
suggest, such an interpretation. We shall soon find that 
we must give the title a much humbler meaning. Before 
going further, I will refer to the interpretations offered 
by Damm”. He says it is honoris vocabulum, and _ that 
heroes were to men much as eo! to datuoves. This analogy 
of ratios comes, in fact, from Eustathius, whose words 
transcribe. ” Hpwas 7 Tadkua copia ryévos Tt Oetoy eivat 
dof ters péecov Jewv Kat avOpwrwv. Kal to ev Oeov Ge 
eis Qeous Suaupet kal Oaiuovas. . . . TOUS O€ avOpwrous els Te 
pwas Kal €ig avTO ToUTO avOpwrovs. Kat vroBeBnxévar 
pev yor Qeors Oaimovas, avOpwrrous d€ jpwow, ovs Kal ex 
Oeiov Kai avO pw tivou TWMATOS guva Nérvyovct. Aw «Kat 
“Howodos nuOéous avtous Aevyet. This, as I observed before, 
belongs to an age later than that of the Homeric poems. 
The heroes, says Damm, were usually of divine blood, but 
the principal warriors got the name also. ‘In Homero 
autem omnes fortes bellatores et viri, si sunt illustres natalibus, 
dicuntur heroes.” He makes apa, prayer or imprecation, 
the theme, and places jws between the words apeTNs dpiaTos, 
and so on, and écyapa. He also suggests that it may be 
derived from one of the following ‘conde Epa, the earth; 
Epws 3 anp 3 LE p0S- Some of these he seems to me to have 
taken from the scholiasts on the passage of Hesiod. Proclus 
says Qomep Ta adNa yevn amo THs Tept auTa udys €kd- 
dese; Xpucouv Kal apyyupowv, ouTw Kat TOUTO amo THS Yi, 
ov nprsiKov. "Epa yap 1 YN, Kal ypiad TA YopaTa’ TpoEl- 
pnke dé 6tt 0 Zevs éxédevcer ‘ ‘Hdarop, 

TeptKAUTOV OTTL TAYLTTA 
ryaiav bee pupew. 

referring to the 60th line of the "Epya cat nuepa. 'Tzetzes 
says as follows: °”Hpwes Névyovtat 7) ao Tis Epas, nryouv Tis 
Yis, KaTa OidexTov’ €€ ys Tas avOpwros Hpws av NexGein. 

Ley case 13 Ad Il, A. p. 17-13, 36. 
1 Scho]. Hes."E. kai ‘H. 156. 
1S Schol. in Hes. E, cai ‘H, 156. 
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“H dad rod aépos’ at Yuya yap tev ayabev avOparwv 
dvaCuryetcat cwpatwv Kal “EXAnvas, Tov aépa TepiTodovoat, 
epopwat Ta THOE. “H amo ras “Apetis, ws pnow "Opdevs: 
(AiO. 63.) 
Mnrépa 0 npwwv Apetnv amatepQe KdvovTes. 

“H amo tijs Epacews kai pikews Tov Oewv’ Anpovat yap ore 
ot Geot OvyTais yuvauki mrryvimevor, Kai avopact Deal, érotouv 
TO TaV ypwwv ryévos. Damm also suggests that the Latin 
herus, and the German herr, come from the same root: I 
am told that the real root exists in the Sanscrit szras. 

Whatever the etymology of the word may be, I think 
i shall shew that even the most extensive interpretation here 
given to it is too confined. 

Wachsmuth says that the hero is every one who in any 
way stands out from the mass, as, for instance, even a 
herald'®. Even this depends upon what the mass is. Is 
it the mass of the army before Troy? or the mass of man- 
kind? in the latter case, every one mentioned might be a 
hero; for he probably would be mentioned for something 
remarkable in him, something worth mentioning. 

The persons who are called heroes in Homer comprehend 
the following mixture. Laomedon™, Alcathous the son in 
law of Anchises"*, Eurypylus the leader of the Cetians”, 
Adrestus* the commander of the Trojan auxiliaries from 
Adrestia, Agastrophus” the son of Pon, Mencetius” the 
father of Patroclus, Peneleos* the leader of the Beeoti, 
Cebriones* the charioteer of Hector, Deiphobus”, Laertes**, 
Machaon*’, Helenus*, Demodocus”’ the bard at the court 
of Ithaca, Meriones*, Agamemnon*, Protesilaus®, Pirous* 
the leader of the Thracians, Menelaus*, Aineas™, Sthenelus “, 
Leitus* one of the leaders of the Beeotians, Diomedes*, 
Odysseus*, Eurypylus* the commander of the troops from 


16 Hellen. Alt. 1. Th. 1. Abth. § 16. 


7 Tl. viri. 453. ISS xa. 4282 19) Od. x1. 520: 
20 Tl. vi. 63. 21 Ti. x1. 339. Jk sae, 7/7) 

J JOG sate ty 24 Tl. xvi. 78: 25 Tl. xxi. 298. 
26 Od. 1. 188. 27 Tl. rv. 200. 45 0G semis Gtiyee 
29 Od. viit. 483. 30 T), xx111. 893. SE T02. 

32 J). rr. 708. 33-1). rr. 844. He 06 tine, s¥7/- 
3 Tl. v. 308. SOE Ws Bere ST vate doe 


35 Hx. pd. a3 xa. 463: 40 Ti, x1 B19. 11. 736. 
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Ormenius, Asius*' who leads one of the five parties against 
the walls of the Greeks, Idomeneus*, Achilles“, Autome- 
don“ his charioteer, Pisistratus*® son of Nestor, Telemachus**, 
Alcinous* king of the Pheacians, Echeneus*“ a Pheeacian 
yépwv, Phidon* the king of the Thesprotians, Mulius ”° 
the herald from Dulichium and attendant of Amphinomus, 
Alitherses*! and A¢gyptius” speakers in the agora of the Itha- 
cans, Phedimus®* king of the Sidonians. These are nearly 
all who are mentioned by name. It is true that all these 
are persons of considerable distinction; but those who were 
mentioned by name could not but be of some distinction. 
I think we shall soon see that the distinction, if any, which 
entitled a man to the appeilation, must have been a very 
slight one. 

But I will, in the first place, admit that there are some 
instances in which it might be contended that the word i is used 
as an intentional appellation of honour. 

Nestor exhorts the warriors 

°Q iro, jpwes Aavaoi, Oeparovtes “Apnos. II. v1. 67. 
Ajax in another place uses the same words**. Zeus is said to 
make Agamemnon 

exmpemé €v modNotot Kat ELoyov npwecow, II. 11. 483. 
There are other instances in which the excelling above heroes 
might be said to be put as a sort of a fortiori case”. Dolon 
calls Odysseus hero”, not knowing him; it may be said that 
this was in deprecation. When Apollo is inciting Aineas to 
fight Achilles, he says 

PSs avr aye, kal av Qeors aieryeveT now 

evxeo" «al oe oé pact Atos Kovpys Agppodiens 

exryeryapev, Ketvos dé yepetovos éx Beou éariv. Od. xiv. 97. 
But, to pursue the same kind of argument as before, all these 
passages are also consistent with the interpretation of the word 


Sx 9S- 42 Tl. xiit. 384. 43 Tl. xxii. 824. 
44 T]. xxiv. 474. 45 Od. 1v. 415. 46 Od. x1v. 312. 
47 Od. vt. 303. 48 Od. x1. 342. 49 Od. xiv. 317. 
50 Od. xviii. 423. 51 Od. 11. 157. 52 Od. 11. 15. 

53 Od. rv. 617. 54 Tl]. xv. 733. 


55 J]. 1. 579. Il. xx11rx. 645. Il. xvirt. 56. 437. Od. rv. 268. 

56 T]. x. 416. 

57 To these might be added the 25th and 88th lines of the 24th book of the Odyssey ; 
but there appears to me no doubt that the first 204 lines of that book are spurious. 
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in a humbler and commoner sense; so that from these alone 
we should not have derived the notion that it was an 
epithet of distinction. In the passages which I shall now 
cite, the application seems much more indiscriminate. One 
or two of them, taken alone, might be strained to a more 
confined sense; but I think, when viewed together, they 
make strongly against the notion that the term implied 
much distinction, at any rate in the Iliad. Asius, the 
Trojan ally, says 





ou yap eyo epauny 7 peas “ABRs 

oXNoEW NbeTEpoV YE meVvos Kal YEtpas aamTous— 

xa 165: 

where he seems to speak of the Greeks simply. So Menelaus 
says to the Trojans, 

vov aut év vyvow pevealveTe TovTOTOPOLoLY 

Tp oroov adéew, KTEtvaL O 1] pwas ‘Axatous. Il. xr11. 628. 
So Zeus says to Apollo, 

GNA ad y' év xeiperor Aas airyida Ovocavoeccar, 

THV PAN ETITTELWY, poPeéew Tpwas "Ayatovs. 

it xv. 220: 

Accordingly Apollo tells Hector, 
T pew O i]pwas ‘Axatous. MORSE Bile 





Again, 

Twat O ehrero Buuds € evi oriBecow € €KATTOU 

vyas EviTTpYTELY, cTeveew 8 ipwas ‘Ayatovs. IT. xve07 0b 
When Zeus is exerting himself in behalf of the Trojans, and 
Posidaon in behalf of the Greeks, the expression is, 


TW Oo aucpis pporeovre ovw Kpovov vie Kparaus 

avopdow 1 NPWETGL TETEVXETOV adryea Auypa. 
Il. x111. 345. 

In all these passages the word might be taken for the 
warriors generally: we can scarcely believe it to be confined 
to the chiefs, or the owners of chariots, an opinion J at one 
time entertained: at any rate they suggest no such notion. 
But there are three passages in the Wiad, in which the 
heroes are spoken of as forming the ovixes, the ranks. 
When Apollo carries off Auneas from Achilles, 

qodAas 6€ oTlyas npwov, moAAas 6€ Kal immo 

"Awelas vmepadto, Ocov amo XELpos opovoas. Il. xx. 326, 
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Athene’s spear too is said to be that 
TH dauvyce oTixas avopav 

‘Hpewr. Il. v. 746. vir. 390. 
which words are also found in the Odyssey, 1. 100. Here 
it cannot be argued either that ortyes ypwwv means a select 
body, or signifies ranks iz o1 over which were chiefs called 
jpwes. Let us see the other uses of the same word, espe- 
cially with a genitive. 

The lion, pressed by the avdpes Onpevtat, is described 
as *otiyas avopwv reipntiCwv. Compare this with the de- 
scription of Hector, in another passage. 





Kal p éOeXev pyca oTivas avoper, TELpnT wr, 
A : : ee 
Hl oy eto Tov outrov opa Kat TEVYE apicta" 
aXN ovd ws dvvaTo pea, pada TEP MEvEdivwy. 
tayov yap Tuprynoov apnpores Bs 
ws Aavaoi Tpwas pévor EuTECOV OVO epéBovTo. 
Il. xv. 615. 
Observe also the following line: 
pytapevos Aavawy ruxiwas oTIXGS ATTIOTAWY. 
Il. x111. 680. 
The main bulk of the host standing about Machaon is 
thus described : 
aut 6€ ly KPAaTEpal OTLYXES aomiaTawy 
Aawy, of 01 ErovTo Tpixus €& trmoBoroo, I. 1v. 201: 
and there is a similar passage with regard to Pandarus”. 
Soon after, 





” rodpa 0 émt Tpov atixes UO domiaTawr, 
which occurs in another place®'. The whole bulk of the two 
hosts, in a very picturesque passage, where they are halted 
to listen to Hector’s challenge, is called otixes Tuva, and 
again ® oTiXes "Ayauwv ve Tpwwy ve. This is quite enough 
to establish, what perhaps I might have assumed without 
proof, that jpawv otixes are not a select body, and that 
the jpwes make up the atixes, such being the force of the 
genitive in every instance adduced. JI do not see therefore 
how we can stop short of inferring that the jpwes through- 
out the Iliad, are neither more nor less than the cvopes 
> \ 
agmiarat, the great body and bulk of the host. 

56 Tl, xi. 47. 59 Tl av. 91% 60 Jl, rv. 221. 

SIL xa, 4122 62 T]. vir. 60. 63 Th. yr. 65. 
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In the great assembly convoked in the nineteenth book 

of the Tea, those who are summoned are the jpwes. 

eis aryopny Kaheoas ipwas "Ayauovs, Vv. 345 
and again, 

woev 0 inpwas Axatovs- v. 41. 
Now the whole host seem to have come together— 

mavres aodrtcOncav Ayatol, v. 54— 
even those who belonged merely to the naval force, and to 
the administration of the stores®. Agamemnon addresses 
this assembly as jpwes Aavaoi”. 

There is no reason therefore to believe that those who 
attended the aryopy were in any way a select party, or caste, 
in the Iliad, though they seem to be identical with the 
jpwes. The whole dacs” is convoked in the first book. 
Assuming this, we shall find that the jpwes comprehended 
ranks of erick the distinctions were to a certain degree re- 
cognized. Before the ayopy in the second book there is a 
select council— 

Bovdrn cé mpwoTov peya0uuwn iCe yepovTwy. V. 53. 

The breaking up of this meeting, and the summoning of the 
gener al assembly, are thus described : 

ws cpa ponioas Bouris && npxe veer Bau. 

ol eTaves Tyga, meWovTo TE Tomert NawWY, 

TKYTTOVYOL Bacidyjes" ém@ecaevovTo 06 aol. Vv. 84. 

These aot are afterwards called by nee as in 
the other instance, " jpwes Aavaoi. ‘This assembly also is a 
mixed one: the heralds marshal them, and they come to- 
gether, not to discuss, but to listen to their betters. 

evvea Oé apeas 

kypuKes [oowvTes EpyTvov, eiToT auTHS 

oXOlAT akovcelay O€ Avorpepéewy Bacidjwv. v. 98. 

And we have a distinction drawn between the “ BaciAnja Kai 
éLoxov avopa and the © dyuou avopa. 

It may perhaps strike some one, that this is the common 
Bovry and éxxkryoia of later Greece; and no doubt it repre- 
sents the state of things in which such assemblies sometimes 
originate: however they are not here two deliberative bodies, 





64 See vv. 4245, CUB 7th 66 Tl. 1..54. 
*7 H. rr. 110. 68 Tl, 11. 188. 69 Tl, rr. 198. 
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but first a special meeting of chiefs aiding the general with 
their counsel, and then a full meeting of the whole host, to 
hear the result and receive communications. 

The ayopy in the first book has more the appearance 
of a deliberative assembly: we may perceive however that 
they are summoned to try if there is any one in the whole 
army who has had intelligence either by revelation or 
dream “°. 

In the Odyssey too, those who are called to the aryopn 
in Ithaca, are termed jpwes"'. “ Alitherses and “ Mgyptius, 
who speak there, are called heroes. But in the Odyssey 
I think I discover a rather more aristocratical character in 
the aryopy. It is evidently deliberative; yet its principal 
business seems to be to receive intelligence. Thus Aigyp- 
tius, after saying that there has been no ayopy since the 
departure of Odysseus, goes on: 

vo O€ Tis WO 7 mY CIpes Twa Xpev TOGOV tKEL 

me vewy avopov, 7 y) ot MporyeveaTepot €LOLWW 5 5 

7€ Tw aryyedinu onpamon cxhvev Epxowevoro, 

iv x niaty capa el7rot, OTe Tporepos VE ws: 3 

ne TL Onptov aAXo mupavaKeTa no aryopever ; g w2Se 

Telemachus says that they are of the same a or at any 
rate comprehend some of the same rank, as the suitors; for 
he calls the suitors 

TMV avopav iro. vies, ot evOacde 5 y €lowW ci pLoToL. Ii She 
The suitors are opposed by Mentor, in the assembly, adAw 
onuw“, still a part of the assembly. Telemachus asks this 
assembly to supply him with a ship and crew ”. 

In the Phezacian city, Odysseus admires 

aUTOY TpwwVv atyopas Kal Telyea paxpa, Od. vit. 44, 
as if the assembly and the bulwarks belonged to the heroes 
peculiarly. 5 

Echeneus, a Pheacian yEépers who feasts with king Alci- 
nous, is called hero“. 

If it be true, that the #pwes and the assemblies in Ithaca 
are more select than those in the Iliad, there would in reality 


Oo Vly ae GRE MO de tere pes 
72 Od. 11. 157. See also Od. xxiv. 451. 
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be no inconsistency. If there was a predominant tribe, or 
caste, their predominance would appear at home, amid the 
mixed population. But when the armed force, consisting 
principally or entirely of the predominant race, was abroad 
and on service, the distinction would of course disappear, 
because there would no longer be a mixture. The prin- 
cipal difficulty which meets one, in attempting to establish 
the distinction, is that there are few or no traces of the 
subordinate caste. Wachsmuth has attempted” to point 
out some distinctions of rank, and successfully; but he 
makes out, I think, nothing below the djmuos, excepting of 
course servants or slaves. Now the dyjpos, as I think I 
have shewn, comprehended the NpwEs, and constituted the 
aryopn; and indeed I do not feel satisfied that dyjmos in 
Homer signifies plebs: it seems rather to mean populus, in 
the old Roman sense, which Vico™, I believe, first pointed 
out; a view which Niebuhr “ has completely confirmed. 
There are numerous passages in which the word 7]Pws is 
applied, without meaning, so far as I can discover, any thing 
more than a common title, like gentleman in our language; 
or at least in which nothing can be supposed to be desig- 
nated emphatically by it. Such is the passage where Me- 
nelaus repulses Adrestus, who is begging for his life. 





0 0 amo éev WaaTo xELpl 

npw ”Adpnorov. II. v1. 63. 
Such is that where Alcinous desires Telemachus to attend 
to his words, 





odpa Kat addw 

” Gk J ee , 
ecm ns PWWw, OTE KEV OOS EV MEVaCOLotV 
dawn Tapa on T adoyw, KGL Golol TEKETOLD. 

Od. vir. 241. 
where #pwes are simply those on visiting terms with 
Telemachus. It is assumed that those to whom he would 
tell it would be Tpwess but the word is not used for the 
purpose of pointing this out. I could cite a great many 


77 Hellen. Alt. 1. Th. 1. Abth. § 16. Beil. & to 1. Th. 1. Abth. 


78 See Principi di Scienza Nuova. Ed. Milan. 1801. Vol. 1. p. 77. Vol. 11. p. 97, 
197, 224. Compare also Vol. 11. p. 123, 163, 174. 
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more instances of this kind®’; but I will merely mention a 
passage or two where the phrase avtap oy ijpes occurs, 
meaning merely he. 

Diomedes hits Atneas with a stone, 
avtap or jpws 

éoTy yuk epi. Il. v. 308. 

Sthenelus, having driven off the horses of Avneas, returns 

to Diomedes : 








avtap oy ips (i. e. Sthenelus) 
wv immwv emiBas x. T. dr. IL. v. 327. 
In the Dolonia, the party go to the tent of Diomedes: 





airap bry Hpws 
evo. We xs: 154; 
The Trojans attack Odysseus: 
avTap oy ipws 
aicowv eye auvvEeTo vyreEs yuap- Il. x1. 483. 
Deiphobus receives in his shield the spear of Meriones, 
which is broken, 








\ e ? df 
avTap oy pws 
/ ’ ? 
any ETaPwY eis EOvos €xaCeTo. Tl. xair. 164. 
Agamemnon gives Meriones a spear, 





avTap oy i1pws 
TarOuBio KN pUKt 6160 qe pikadnes aeOXov. Il. xxtit. 896. 

I think this phrase does not occur in the Odyssey. But 
it seems impossible that the word so used should mean more 
than he, that person, that soldier. 

The next enquiry which suggests itself, is whether the 
title is confined to a particular tribe or nation of Greeks. 
It certainly is not so confined. I have already cited several 
cases in which the phrase jpwes ‘Ayatoi occurs’. We find 
the same term applied to the Aavaoi. In one passage they 
are put in apposition with the ‘Apyeco.™. 

Néotwp } ‘Apryetourw €KEKAETO paxpov avoas* 

*2Q iro, Fipwes Aavaot, Oeparrovtes "A pnos- 

I]. xtx. 78. 11.256. Xvi 733/11. 110. 


80 Tl. x1. 339. Il. rv. 200, where Machaon is called hero; he was called pare 
aitine t74-0 De trsog7. Live. 55. IE yau6l. Dll xr oet nL xa ayo Ue 
xin. 788. Od. 1v.21. Od. trv. 303. Od. vir. 303. Od. x. 516. 

SELL xaiteoo. 0 Darin. 629; Ll. xv2-230:) 2602 palleeix 34.41, (Odense 
272. Il. xv. 219. Od. xxtv. 68, probably spurious. 

$2 Tl. vr. 66. 
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I mention this indiscriminateness in the application, be- 
cause, although in the two poems the general host of the 
Greeks is called indifferently by the words ’Ayaoi, ’Apryetot, 
Aaraoi, yet the last two names are never applied to the people 
of Ithaca, or the predominant caste there, if such there be, 
while ‘Ayaot is very often so applied. It is, I think, highly 
probable that the “Ayasol were a predominant race in Ithaca 
in the Homeric times. 

But in fact, as we have already seen in many instances, the 
title jpws is not confined to the allied Greeks. We have seen 
it applied to the Phzacians, a people who stand in a strange 
and scarcely intelligible relation to the Greeks of the Homeric 
times. Their royal family“ is the third generation from the 
Gigantes; and Alcinous says that the gods shewed themselves 
to them, not disguised in human form, but in their own pro- 
per shapes, 
éret oquow eryyuOev exper, 

womep Kikdwres Te Kat aypta pura Teyavtov. 

Od. vit. 205. 
Their ships carried Rhadamanthus on his visitation to Tityus, 
Tamov viov™ ; these ships are instinct with motion and know- 
ledge®; and the country and city seem a sort of fairy land. 

Adrestus, the commander of the Trojan allies from ** Adres- 
tia, Apesus, Pityia, and mount Teria, is called a hero™; and 
the same word is applied to a“ Cetian (probably a Mysian, 
see schol. on Od. xr. 520, and Strabo, x11. 615, 6.), to Trojans 
in many instances, to a Thracian, to a Thesprotian, and to a 
Sidonian. I before mentioned that the Lapithe are called 
heroes*’. One cannot therefore be surprised that Greeks who 
were not on the Trojan expedition, such as Telemachus” 
and Pisistratus*', should be called so. 

Before I mention the hypothesis which I propose to 
suggest, I will recapitulate the conditions which it ought to 
satisfy, as well as I can collect them from the instances of 
the use of the word already brought forward. I will first 
observe that, in weighing any conjecture as to the origin of 





83 Od. vit. 56. sqq. 84 Od. vi. 324. 85 Od. vit. 559. 
86 TI. 11. 828. 87 -T]. vi. 63. 
86 See above pp. 78, 79. 89 Od. xxr. 299, 20 Od. rv. 21; 
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the word, we are to recollect that it is a substantive; and 
therefore we cannot treat it like such words as peryaOupor or 
even immoxopvarys, of which it may he said that, from being 
distinguishing epithets at first, they came into common use, 
to amplify the diction and give it a dignified tone. We never 
could have had avrap oye peryaOupos, or avtdp ory’ troKopuc- 
THs, as we have avtap oy ips. 

1. The title ought to be common to the whole Aagvs at 
Troy, all the avdpes asmortai, whether Aavaoi or ‘Ayaot; 
I think we may also add ‘Apyeto:, on the strength of the 
passage cited in note 82. 

2. It ought to be applicable to other fighters, or, in 
some character or other, to the Lapithe, and to the Trojans 
generally. 

8. It ought to be applicable to men of consequence, 
who were not Greeks or Trojans, as kings, princes, people 
of the ruling rank, where such a rank can be found. It ought 
to include, if not all the people of Ithaca, the ‘Ayatoi or 
ruling rank there. Rank is a safer word than caste. 

4, I think we may add that, however wide its ap- 
plication, the word is never applied when the general effect 
of the sentiment is contempt. 

5. The hypothesis must be compatible with the cir- 
_ cumstance that the word afterwards disappeared from common 
use, and became mythological. 

Had I succeeded in extracting a satisfactory explanation 
of the word from the Homeric poems, I might, as I suggested 
at the beginning, have applied it to our speculations on the 
state of society, and the relations, of the different Greek 
tribes in the Homeric age. Having failed to do this, I can 
only have recourse to the inverse method. I have already 
illustrated it, as far as I can, from the manners and habits of 
the Homeric time. Let us now take a very short view of 
the state in which the Greeks then stood, as to their con- 
stituent national families. 

We know of nothing earlier in Greece than the preva- 
lence of the Pelasgians, unless indeed we are to except the 
IIpoceAnvor of Aristotle, mentioned by the scholiast upon Aris- 
tophanes*”. Among the Homeric Greeks, I assume the name 


92 Nub. 397. (Kuster. ) 
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Apryetot to be due to the old Pelasgian race; for “Apyos 93 
in Argolis had a citadel Larissa, which is known to be a 
Pelasgian name. The Pelasgian Argos in Homer” is a part 
of Thessaly. ”Apryos, according to Strabo, signifies a plain 
in later writers, Tapa TOS vewTépous ; but he says that the 
name is Thessalian or Macedonian. It is probably Pelasgian, 
for it signified the plain round Larissa im Thessaly”. In 
Pausanias™ we read of a plain called ”Apryos in Arcadia, 
the retreat of the old Pelasgian race. 

The next period is that of the colonists from beyond 
sea, when the Saaptot avdpes (a Lelegic tribe, I believe) 
founded Sparta“, settled in Boeotia®’, and when other tribes 
of Leleges and Cares settled all along the coasts. One 
set of immigrants often overpowered another, of which there 
are plentiful traditions; as, in the case of the Leleges, we 
have the legend of the Swaptoi avopes springing from the 
earth, from the dragon’s teeth'®; of the Leleges springing 
from the earth when Deucalion threw the stones there'”, and 
so on. Among these colonists were the Danai, from Egypt, 
if we follow the old tradition. 

Then we have the state of things described by Thucy- 
dides': “EXAnvos 6¢ kal tov raldev avTod év a DOw7T 04 
ig YUTAVTWY, Kal erraryonevwv avtTous er wpedeta és Tas GAAas 
woXes, kK. TA. Thucydides attributes to this the use of the 
name “E\Anves, which came by degrees to comprehend all the 
Greeks, but which required a considerable time to win its 
way. The name ‘Aya had gained an earlier preeminence, 
and probably retained it till the return of the Heraclide. 


93 Strabo virt. 370. rx. 440. 94 1]. 11. 681. Strab. rx. 431. 

9 yvr11. 371, 2, where see Eustath. as cited by Casaubon, and see further Kruse, 
Hellas. Vol. 1. chap. v. p. 437. not (160.) 

96 Strabo rx. 431. 97 Arcad. viit. 7. § 1. 

98 Eustath. Il. B. fol. 294. 

99 Strabo rx. 401. Schol. Eurip. Pheniss. 674. 969. (Beck.) 

100 The meaning of the serpent, in this and other traditions, is whimsically com- 
mented upon by Vico, P. S. N. 11. p. 128. &c. Perhaps in the story of Cadmus it 
means merely the old nobility overpowered by the Phenicians. The reader will 
recollect the dqus oixovpés of the Athenian citadel. See Aristoph. Lysist. 759. and 
Herod. viir. 41. Compare Larcher’s note on Herod. 1. 160. (not. 358.) Pausanias 
conjectured that Ericthonius might be represented by the snake sculptured in the Par- 
thenon, which was near the spear of Athene. r. 24. 7. 

101 Hesiod. fragm. x1. 102 x, 3. 
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The ‘Ayatoi are mentioned with the Mupmicoves and “E)- 
Ayves* as the soldiers of Achilles, the inhabitants of the 
Pelasgic Argos, of Phthia, Hellas, &c. The prevalence of 
this name was owing, it seems, to the good fortune or su- 
perior courage of the band of adventurers who became 
masters of Argos and Lacedamon. According to the legend 
found in Pausanias’!”, Archander the son of Achzus (Hero- 
dotus!® makes him the son of Phthius and grandson of 
Achzus), and Architeles, came to Argos from the Phthiotis, 
and married respectively Scxea and Automate the daughters 
of Danaus. Archander had a son called Metanastes. The 
family became so powerful, that the people of Argos and 
Lacedemon received the name of "Ayauot. Pausanias says 
that Aavaot was then a name confined to the people of 
Argos. Strabo” says that Acheus himself came to La- 
conia; elsewhere’™ he says that the Achzi of the Phthiotis 
came with Pelops to the Peloponnesus, and held Laconia. 
The story is also told in Apollodorus’”’. These genealo- 
gies are no further important, than as shewing the early 
national opinions as to the relations of the different tribes. 
"Apxavopos and "Apyeredns, of course, are words designating 
the leaders of bands of adventurers, such as those spoken of 
in the passage of Thucydides. We know that tédXea was 
the technical name, in the Homeric times, for bands of sol- 
diers'’. The legend of the companions of Demaratus, Eu- 
cheir and Eugrammus'’, who brought the plastic art to 
Italy, according to Pliny, exhibits much such another deri- 
vation of name. The word Mertavacrns also explains itself, 
as Pausanias perceived”. Perhaps Avtouaty and Skaa 


103 Jl, rr. 684. 
10 Since the present Essay was written, I have endeavoured to explain the view 


here taken, in an article in the Quarterly Journal of Education, Vol. 11. No. v. p. 87. 

105 vir. 1. § 3. 106 y1, 98. 107 Viti. 383. 

108 yitt. 360. 109 p, 27. ed. Heyn. 

110 T], x1. 730. xviit. 298. vir. 380, if the line be genuine. See Wachsmuth 
Hel. Alt. Beil. 14..to 1. Th. 1. Abth. Arnold’s note on Thucyd. 1. 58, and the review 
of it in the Quarterly Journal of Education, No. vit. 

111 Plin. H. N. xxxv. 43. See also Niebuhr, Roman History r. 369. (ed. 3.) 

112 Metavdortns was probably a term of reproach imposed by the earlier inhabitants. 
Achilles says, Il. rx. 647. 

Moijoouat, ws) doiqndov év Apyetorow Epetev 


"Atpérdys, woel Tw’ aTluntov mEeTAVvaoTHY. 
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may have some meaning also. The story of the marriage 
may or may not be true; yet, no doubt, the history of the 
times of the Condottieri would furnish analogies. The origin 
of the sovereignty of the Sforzas over Milan was owing to 
the marriage of the great leader of the free companions, Fran- 
cesco Sforza, with Bianca Visconti, as may be seen in the 
sixth book of Machiavelli’s Italia. The great kingdom of 
Argos, over which the Achzi presided, seems to have retained 
its relations with the tribes of the North, and other countries 
without the Isthmus. Traces of this perhaps are to be found 
in the legends of the persecution of Hercules by Eurystheus, 
of the wars of Thebes, and of an Acrisius king of Argos, 
who arranged the constituency of the Amphityonic Council. 
Wachsmuth ' conceives that this last mentioned tradition ean 
be accounted for only by supposing that something which 
took place after the return of the Heraclide had become 
mixed up with the more ancient mythology '*. But it may 
have been an institution controuled by the monarch of the 
ereat kingdom of Argos in the South, as the confederation of 
the Rhine was by Napoleon'”. 

This brings us to the monarchy of the Atride. I con- 
jecture therefore that jowes may be the name which desig- 
nated the warriors of those roving bands, whose prevalence 
in Greece was so common, according to Thucydides, and 
who were the founders of the kingdom the monarch of 
which headed the confederation against Troy. it may ori- 
ginally have been confined to the chiefs; but my hypothesis 
is that it ultimately belonged to every member of the band. 
We will now recur to the five conditions proposed, and see 
whether this hypothesis will fall in with them. 

The first condition agrees with it well enough; every 
body admitted into the ranks on a military expedition would 
acquire the title. 

As for the second condition, the word, in the mouths 
of this race, might easily come to signify a soldier. 

The third condition is rather less manageable. Yet, in 
the conflicts and struggles which gave extension, first to the 


‘8 Strabo rx. 420. 14 Hellen. Alt. 1. Th. 1. Abth. § 24. 
15 The ’Axacol, as is remarked in p. 86, were also established in Ithaca. 
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Achzan, and then to the Hellenic name, it is clear that the 
members of these bands must have learnt to consider them- 
selves as the superior and predominant caste. And the ap- 
plication of their own title to any one whom they respected, 
would follow naturally enough. In Lydgate’s story of 
Thebes, Amphiaraus is called the bishop Amphiorax, and the 
warriors are termed knights; and one can easily understand 
how ballads of the age of the Crusaders came to represent 
the Saracen warriors as knights, and how the Moors were 
so represented in Spanish ballads. It may be worth 
while to remind the reader of a passage in Ivanhoe, where 
a leader of a band of free companions gives an account 
of the marriages of the tribe of Benjamin’: ‘ How, 
long since in Palestine, a deadly feud arose between the 
tribe of Benjamin and the rest of the Israelitish nation; 
and how they cut to pieces well nigh all the chivalry of 
that tribe; and how they swore by our blessed Lady, that 
they would not permit those who remained to marry in their 
lineage; and how they became grieved for their vow, and sent 
to consult his holiness the Pope how they might be absolved 
from it; and how, by the advice of the Holy Father, the 
youth of the tribe of Benjamin carried off from a superb 
tournament all the ladies who were present, and thus won 
them wives without the consent either of their brides or their 
brides’ families.” There is less difficulty in understanding 
the presence of the #pwes in the ayopy. The army of a pre- 
dominant tribe is, in early times, the assembly: in fact the 
array is the assembly, whether at home or abroad; and when 
inferior castes are admitted to higher political privileges, in 
the early history of nations, it is almost always, by their being 
admitted to bear arms. The comitia centuriata are a very 
remarkable instance of this. Another illustration is furnished 
by the ¢estamentum in procinctu, which was a will made be- 
fore the general assembly, whether on military service or not. 
See Niebuhr Roman History 1. 473. It seems to have been 
originally no more than a particular form of the testamentum 
im comitiis calatis. See Heinec. Antiq. Syntagm. 1. Tit. 
K. XI. XII. § 1, 2, 3, 4 
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The fourth condition would be fulfilled by a natural con- 
sequence of the same feeling. The soldiers of these free bands 
would feel respect for the title, and would hardly employ it 
when they wanted to abuse one another. 

As to the disappearance of the common use of the word, 
we must recollect that the race which supplanted the ’Ayaol, 
however nearly allied to them by blood, was altogether alien 
and hostile to them at the time. The manner in which the 
“Ayaoi were driven up into ANgialia, shews clearly that the 
Heracleid invaders made what is called clean work. There is 
nothing remarkable therefore in the disappearance of the word 
from common use: neither is it strange that, when the new 
settlers began to look back for stories of glory and feats of 
arms, their attention should fall, almost as a matter of course, 
upon that generation whose exploits had been perpetuated, 
either by the greatest of poems ever composed, or by the 
noblest collection of legends which the world has ever seen. 

Even if these conditions are satisfied, the hypothesis still 
rests upon very slight evidence. They are not sufficiently 
inconsistent at first sight, to make it very remarkable that a 
hypothesis should be capable of being shaped into conformity 
with all of them. However, it may be said that it is a 
hypothesis which has no improbability @ priori: such people 
as composed these bands did exist, we know; it is likely that 
they should have a peculiar name; and we find, I think, 
no other name for them. 

I have only to add that I have taken the whole of the 
Iliad and Odyssey as safe authority. If we believe them to 
be the work of a great number of poets, the evidence as to 
the use of any word found in them generally, or of any habits 
appearing consistently throughout, is still stronger than if we 
consider the whole as the work of a single author. 


oP Saka. 


ON AFFECTATION IN ANCIENT AND MODERN 
ART. 


No point of difference between the works of ancient 
and modern art is more striking, than the almost total ab- 
sence of affectation in the former, and its prevalence in the 
latter. The thorough examination of the reason why what 
is the rule in one case should be the exception in the other, 
would oblige us to consider all those peculiarities, physical and 
moral, which made the Greeks first in sculpture and in 
poetry : for no phenomenon of this nature can be considered 
as insulated; it is only one point in that aggregate which we 
call national character, and to the growth of which a thousand 
various and mingled causes must contribute. An attempt 
of this kind, even the slightest, would demand a far abler 
hand and occupy too large a space; but it may be useful to 
see if we can trace any of the more immediate causes of this 
one among the many superiorities of the Greeks. 

We must first consider what we mean by the term. 
Affected is generally opposed to natural; and affectation may 
be defined as a visible struggle to produce an effect on a 
spectator. To do an act naturally is to do it as if the 
means were matwral to us, that is, so familiar that our 
thoughts do not dwell on them for a single moment, and 
as if we were unconscious of the presence of another, by 
a sort of singlemindedness in which to do the act, and 
not how to do it, is all we think of. The way in which 
affectation is generally shewn, is in losing sight of the end, 
and substituting for it a close and manifest attention to the 
means. It is displeasing to us, because we look suspiciously 
on any avowed intention on the part of another to produce 
an effect upon our minds, and because in almost every instance 
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an anxiety so strong as to betray itself implies a consciousness 
of deficiency. So that even if the deficiency do not exist, 
we assume that nothing but a doubt of attaining the end 
could demand such attention to the means. 

In applying this to art I speak of course only with 
reference to the artist, not to those cases in which he 
intends to represent this feeling as existing in the swhject of 
his work. In that case the fault is one of another kind, the 
choice of an unpleasing subject: a fault rare among the 
ancients, but too common among the greatest modern artists, 
and closely connected with the point we are considering, as it 
has often arisen from a wish to display that skill and know- 
ledge which are of themselves but means. When the subject 
is chosen the artist’s task is twofold: to conceive it in his own 
mind as he wishes to convey it to others, and to impart to those 
others, by the mechanical means of his art, a perfect image of 
that conception. There are certain principles which he must 
not violate, and which are to be traced in the works of great 
masters; conditions indispensable, but not of themselves suf- 
ficient, and on which if he dwell, so as to make them an 
end, affectation will result. We constantly hear it objected, 
when a beauty is pointed out in a work of art, “ But I doubt 
if the artist meant that”. Schelling has observed that in 
the highest works the artist is necessarily not aware of all 
the beauties he is producing; and that works which want 
the stamp of this unconscious skill, are shallow and _ possess, 
as it were, no independent existence’. The artist has 7ea- 
soned out principles of excellence, and laboriously added 
beauty to beauty; but there was wanting that feeling which 
catches the leading character of the subject, and instinctively 
adapts every feature of the whole to that character. From 
this alone can be produced the thorough unity and reality 
of a work of nature. Sir Joshua Reynolds says, * ‘when a 
young artist is first told that his composition and his attitude 
must be contrasted, that he must turn the head contrary 
to the position of the body, in order to produce grace and 
animation; that his outline must be undulating and swelling 


1 Ueber das Verhaltniss der bildenden Kunste zu der Natur. 
2 Discourse Vili. 
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to give grandeur; and that the eye must be gratified with 
a variety of colours—when he is told this, with certain ani- 
mating words of spirit, dignity, energy, grace, greatness of 
style, and brilliancy of tints, he becomes suddenly vain of 
his newly acquired knowledge and never thinks he can carry 
those rules too far.” To this process, ripened into man- 
nerism, we owe the lengthened limbs and contorted attitudes 
of Parmegianino, the academical display of muscles of the 
Florentines, and the exaggerated passion of the French 
school. 

Such I take to be the nature of affectation in art; and 
it is far less easy to say why the ancients were entirely 
free from it, then to assign some of the reasons why modern 
works are so generally tainted with it; and this lighter task 
is all I shall attempt. 

Through long and distinct periods of history different 
arts have predominated and given a tone to the others, In 
Egypt sculpture never ceased to bear the impress of archi- 
tectural character and symmetry; and the political and re- 
ligious institutions of that singular people contributed not a 
little to preserve it from change. On the other hand when 
we look to Greece this is no longer the case; and, though the 
one is always essential to the perfection of the other, yet 
sculpture existed free and independent. She exercised how- 
ever a similar though less rigid sway there over her younger 
sister, Painting, who followed her as well in manner as in 
time. If again we consider their relation in modern ages’, 
we shall find this latter art predominant, and exerting an in- 
fluence as powerful and more mischievous than she herself 
had previously submitted to. All this is sufficiently ob- 
vious. The Memnon or the Sphinx are almost as much 
buildings as statues; and the Aldobrandini marriage with 
its single succession of detached* figures is a basrelief in 


3 The analogy of the literature of the ancients and moderns is so close that mutatis 
mutandis whatever is said of the so called imitative arts may be applied to it: but 


this is beyond my subject, and has been developed already by one far more compe- 
tent to the task. 


4 It is singular that even in cases where the height above the eye and the object 
of the work require particular distinctness, this principle has so often been violated 
by the moderns in sculpture, In 1829 there was an exhibition in Paris of a number of 
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colours; whilst the confused grouping and contracted limbs 
of Puget’s Alexander and Diogenes at Versailles betray the 
favorite pupil of Pietro di Cortona, and might be called a 
picture in marble. This sacrifice of sculpture to painting 
appears to be one of the principal causes of the fault in 
question. It has brought with it the struggle for the ex- 
pression of passion, and the substitution. of this for form and 
dignity, arising from the peculiar fitness of painting for it, 
and from the tendency of mankind to push a thing too far, 
when it has already succeeded up to a certain point. The 
contrast between the progress of the two arts has often been 
remarked. Painting, being associated with the Christian wor- 
ship, and eminently calculated to portray the sentiments of 
the heart in the face, attained, while the art of drawing the 
figure was yet rude, to a perfection in expression which has 
never been surpassed, and which has not existed in union 
with the same simplicity and serene beauty since the days of 
Raphael. Sculpture, when she had once individualized the 
gods of epic poetry, without attempting to express feel- 
ings°®, proceeded to clothe them in those glorious forms 
which led Aristotle to say, ewe: tovTo ye avepov, ws et 
TOTOUTOV ‘yEvowvTO dvagpopor TO g@ua pmovoy dcov at Twv Oewv 
ELKOVES, TOUS UTTOAELTTOMEVOUS TAVTES atev av akious civa Tov- 
Tow dovAeverv. Pol. t. 5. 

Expression indeed is used for two very different things; 
and the ambiguity is worth dwelling on for a moment, as it 
is in constant use, and has probably caused much mischief 
in art. It is obvious that we may employ the term for 
the expression either of character or passion, of those emotions 
which agitate the human frame and distort the features, or 


models in sculpture for the pediment of the Madeleine; of these not above two or three 
had avoided the fault of having more than one plan. Compare Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Discourse x. 


° A. Thiersch Epochen der Griech. Kunst. 


° Unterschied in Ansehung der Schénheit des Ausdrucks zwischen transitorischem 
und permanentem. Jener ist gewaltsam und folglich nie schén; dieser ist die Folge 
von der oftern Wiederholung des Erstern, vertrigt sich nicht allein mit der Schonheit, 
sondern bringt auch mehr Vershiedenheit in die Schénheit selbst. Lessing Fragmente 


zum 2ten Th. des Laokoon, Werke x. 7. Compare Meyer’s notes on Winkelmann’s 
Werke. tv. p. 363. 
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of that which is the result of a succession of such emotions 
in a moral being. 

The one displays the 7@0s or habit of mind, as far as it 
is capable of shewing itself not only in the face and figure, 
but even in the drapery, that ‘thousandfold echo of’ the 
form,” according to the poetical and strictly accurate expres- 
sion of Goethe’; the other the transitory feelings, which 
are violent in proportion to the shortness of their duration, 
and which must be moderated and partly concealed before 
they can be reconciled with the unity and beauty requisite 
m a work of art. The eye, in which the passion of the mo- 
ment is most visible*, belongs to painting only; the lines of 
the mouth and forehead, which mainly convey the character, 
are better given by sculpture: passion is excited by external 
circumstances, and therefore requires accessories to be intel- 
ligible ; character is complete in itself, and is rather marred 
than improved by the presence of such accidents. ‘Thus whilst 
sculpture led the way, painting was restrained from any undue 
exercise of her powers’; and there was little fear of their pro- 
ceeding too far in a track so ill suited to the faculties of the 
one who acted as guide. As long as this was the case, and 
the mere overcoming a difficulty was not considered so much 
an end as to authorize the choice of a subject and the adoption 
of a style incompatible with the principles of sculpture and 
the nature of the materials, so long exaggeration and affecta- 
tion were unknown. ‘The Greeks felt that passion is doubly 
hideous grinning in the hard lines of marble, and that to 
destroy beauty of form by the distortion of violent feeling 
can never answer, least of all where that beauty of form is 
the very condition of the art itself, and where the eye can- 
not be indemnified for its loss by the contrast of light and 
shade or the richness of colouring. Let us see how the case 
stands with us: the public taste and the works of artists react 


7 Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre, Ites Buch. 8tes K. cf. Muller Handbuch. p. 432. 

8 Animi est enim omnis actio, et imago animi vultus est, indices oculi; nam haec 
est una pars corporis, quae, quot animi motus sunt, tot significationes et commutationes 
possit efficere. Oculos autem Natura nobis, ut equo et leoni jubas, caudam, aures, 
ad motus animorum declarandos dedit. Cic. de Orat. 111. 59. Profecto in oculis 
animus inhabitat. Plin. x1. 37. cf. Junius de Pict. Vet. p. 179. 

° Aristotle says of painters. 6 pév ydp Wodtyywtos dyabds yboypadqos, 4 6é Zev- 
Ed0s ypadn ovdev exer 00s. Poet. vi. 
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one on the other; and it is to be hoped that Canova’s style was 
the transition to a great improvement in both. His " Boxers 
and his Hercules are positively fearful: they are French 
pictures in marble; and, as if to shew how he could err in 
both extremes, he has substituted a simpering prettiness in 
his Graces for the dignity of the ancients. In his Dancer 
we have the studied attitudes and airs of the ballet fixed in 
the stiffness of a statue. Still he has the merit of having in 
many of his works gone a great part of the way back to- 
wards the antique; and such men as Flaxman, Thorwaldsen, 
and Rauch, have nearly completed the task. The first 
demand which we hear made by the mass of those who affect to 
judge works of art is expression, and expression of some- 
thing definite: they like to point to a face and be able to 
tell exactly what passion or feeling it is meant to display. 
Hence the Dying Gladiator is more popular perhaps than any 
other statue; and hence, where we can find one who estimates 
properly the tranquil beauty of Bellini, Perugino, Francia, 
and Raphael’s earlier manner, there are a thousand who dwell 
with raptures on the works of the later Bolognese school 
and of the Flemings, even in cases where their great and 
characteristic merits are impaired by this very exaggeration. 
What shall we say when we find "Sir Joshua Reynolds himself 
saying that ** The Apollo, the Venus, the Laocoon, the Gla- 
diator, have a certain composition of action, have contrasts 
sufficient to give grace and energy in a high degree; but it 
must be confessed, of the many thousand antique statues which 
we have, that their general characteristic is bordering at least 
on inanimate insipidity” ? 

To fix any line by which to measure the due quantity of 
expression of passion is impossible: it necessarily varies with 
the power of the artist. There must be a certain groundwork 
(if I may use the expression) of character, to support the 
feeling: if the latter be so strong as entirely to efface 


10 Compare A. W. Schlegels Schreiben an Goethe uber einige Arbeiten in Rom 
lebender Kunstler, 1805. (Krit. Schriften, Th. 11. p. 339.) We might apply to these 
two works the word rapév0upcoy as given by Longinus, Sect. 111. TovTw wapaketrat 
Tpitov Tt kakias Eidos év Tots WalyTikots, Omep 6 Oeddwpos TapévOupsov ExddreL. EoTe 
6é mabos akatpov kal Kevov évOa uur det wabous, f duetpov évba perpiou det. Compare 
Winkelmann, tv. p. 155. Junius de Pict. Vet. p. 187. 

‘! Discourse vir1. Compare Winkelmann Werke, rv. p. 158. | 
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the former, the work will convey the idea of a mask rather 
than of a real being. It has been remarked of Shakespeare, 
that one of his great excellencies arises from the persons in his 
plays not being mere representatives of a class, but individuals 
with definite characters of their own, who rise and mingle as 
such in the events before us. So must it be in every finished 
work of real poetry and art. In both cases the coiyors is 
the re-embodying in the shape of individuals the abstractions 
previously formed in our minds: and Wordsworth has truly 
said “that poetry takes its origin from emotion recollected in 
tranquillity.” When we see a good portrait we say that 
“there is much ¢ruth in it;” and we mean, if I mistake not, 
that it looks like a real person with some kind of character of 
his own, though we have never seen him for whom it is 
intended; in short that it is not one of the ideal ‘* Ladies or 
Gentlemen” of the Exhibition, who represent the class mainly 
by virtue of their clothes®. This use of the word “ truth” 
is philosophically just; for to paint passion without character 
is to exhibit an abstraction of the mind to the eye. It is 
realism in art, or an attempt to give an independent existence 
to that which in nature exists only in individuals combined 
with all their accidents. The passion of anger for instance 
is only really exhibited to us as affecting the character or 
swaying the actions of an imdividwal man: and therefore that 
artist is not true to nature who merely bends the brow and 
flushes the cheek of his figures as anger would do, but he 
who combines those marks of passion with the impress of a 
definite character, and thus creates. 

The case with regard to affectation in form and grouping 
is much the same as in exaggerated expression: it is as rare 
in ancient as common in modern art. Grouping indeed, as 
we generally apply the word, was almost unknown to the 
simplicity of Greek sculpture: the number of persons was 


12 Preface to Lyrical Ballads, Works, rv. p. 380. 

13 Hence in landscape also the importance of sketching from nature; for that alone 
can give individual character to every object, and preserve an artist from generalizing 
in such a way as must finally lead to mannerism. 

'§ Muller has well remarked that the mixture of Greek and Asiatic customs at 
Rhodes produced “a peculiar compound, of which the Rhodian oratory, painting, and 

sculpture should be considered as the products. The latter art had flourished there 
_ from ancient times ; but later it took a particular turn towards the colossal, the imposing. 
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small as on the stage”; and that which it required a crowd 
to portray literally, such as a town or a nation, was repre- 
sented by a single figure. The difference is the same as 
that between the comparative simplicity of ancient titles 
and modes of address and the long ceremonial of later 
times: itis life out of doors beneath a clear sky, contrasted 
with life in the cumbrous splendour of a palace. Win- 
kelmann has remarked the progressive degeneracy from 
M. Angelo to Bernini. The earlier Italian sculptors, though 
not absolutely free from affectation, redeemed it by many 
other excellencies, which are visible in a high degree also 
in the works of Goujon in the sixteenth century. At length 
we arrive at the graceful contortions of Bernini, and what 
was thought the sweeping outline and richness of the sculp- 
tors under Louis XIV. In their hands all unity, all simplicity 
vanishes: the most trifling ornament, the twist of a leaf, or 
the turn of a finger equally betrays the besetting sin of 
thinking how they should be graceful. They knew not that 
singleminded devotion to their subject which would have dwelt 
on the end instead of the means; and they substituted a studied 
display of mechanical skill for the purity and dignity visible 
in the works of the ancients, and in many of the products of 
what we term the dark ages. 


EB. “Wt. 


and the grand style. The Laocoon and the Toro Farnese are among the number of its 
finest productions.”? Dorians, 11. p. 415. Tauriscus, one of the sculptors of the last 
named work, was of Tralles. Plin. xxxvr. 5. And it is an exception to the usual 
simplicity of composition in Greek Art. Doubts have been expressed on other grounds 
as to the antiquity of Michael Angelo’s seal in the Royal library of Paris. See 
Millin Introd. p. 200. The want of simplicity in the composition, which more re- 
sembles that of a picture, appears to me somewhat suspicious. 
15 Muller, Handbuch, p. 435. 


DE ARATI CANONE 
AUGUSTI BOECKHII PROLUSIO ACADEMICA. 


Arato Solensi, clarissimo caelestium signorum enarrator1, 
tum veterum Graecorum et Romanorum multi lique maxime 
Insignes viri' operam dicarunt, in his Attalus Rhodius et 
Hipparchus Bithynus mathematici, postea Achilles Tatius et 
Theon Alexandrinus, ex quorum commentariis quaedam su- 
persunt, in primis vero M. Tullius Cicero et Caesar sive Ger- 
manicus sive Domitianus, juvenilibus uterque studiis Aratum 
interpretatus; tum eidem post longam  saeculorum seriem 
manum admovit Hugo Grotius vix tum pueritiam egressus, 
et nostra aetate in Germania et in hac potissimum urbe 
complures lique fama florentissimi docti lucem attulerunt 
et afferunt. Nam post Buhlié collectionem Io. Henr. Vossius, 
bonis litteris nuperrime ereptus, vernaculis Aratum versibus 
expressit notisque illustravit; Phil. Buttmannus novis adjutus 
copiis parabilem adolescentibus editionem ante hos duos annos 
curavit ; ampliorem nunc ipsum adornavit collega noster Imm. 
Bekkerus; et Lud. Ideler, vir huic rei in paucis par, publicis 
Aratum scholis explicare commilitonibus nostris solet. Ac- 
cessit erudita commentatio de operibus Arati*, a Guil. Henr. 
Grauerto eo consilio composita, ut poema de astris longe 
amplius olim et fere quinquepartitum® fuisse demonstraret, 
comprehendens illud duas Phaenomenorum partes, ‘Aotpo- 
Oeciav, et SvvavareAdovtTwy Kal auvdvvovTwr sive ‘AvatoAjv 
(Hipparcho initio commentariorum YvvavatoAas dictas), tum 
Kavova, et post hunc Prognostica, quas Graeci Atoonuias' 
vocant. Nos nunc, quoniam de Canone non videtur suffi- 
cienter disputatum, de hoc ipso exponere constituimus. 


' Vide commentariorum a P. Victorio editorum finem. p. 123. 
* Mus. Rhen. jurisprud. philol. etc. T. I. F. rv. p. 336 partis philologicae. 
* Quintum liburm ’Aotpixwy citat Tzetzes |. c. infra. 


* De hac forma vide Grauertum, et Hasium ad Io, Lyd. de Ostent. p. 291. 
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Canonis ter meminit Achilles Tatius in Prolegomenis 
Arateis. Primum®* postquam Aratum docuit noluisse in Phae- 
nomenis de planetis agere, quippe hoc deprecatum vs. 460 
his verbis, 

Ouxeéte Bapaanéos KEL eyo Gpxtos elyy 

am\avewy Ta TE KUKNA Ta T aidépu onpaT enamel, 
addit Achilles ; Laparrerrat o€ did qoAXads aitias’ 7 pwrov 
Ort patvoneva nOédAnoe Kat Tact ouppova detfat aoT pa, 
oUToL O€ TOAANV cra:wvriar € €XoucL Kal Ove TATW EIot avepot’ 
év 0€ TO emiry paouerey aUTOU Kavow Tov TEpl avTwY ToL- 
OUMEVOS Aoryor appovia Tivl Kal cuuMwvia Hovolky 
Tas KLVHTELS aUTwY eryer yeryovevat. Hoc repetit 
paulo Post®: TEpL O€ THs evap moviov KLvy Tews auToy 
wid erta opaipav) elev ws ejay “Aparos év TH Kavove 

i “EparooBévns ev TO “Epa Kau Vedas Kat "\Soaaros 
‘Apobioved inpgavro a3 TOU horyou TOUTOU ol TlvOaryopetot’ 
TavTa yap apuovia Kat Taker AEryoust kweroOa. Et mox’: 
[lodAor Tov emupaver repwy mept adiov Kau oehnvys empary- 
MarevoayTo, tia O€ Kal Tept TW mevTe” O.0 Kat ‘Aparos 
iolws pev Tept nArtov Kal oeAuys m pos TW TENEL THS TOLNTEWS 
cimev, ioia O€ wept Tov TévTE &Y TH emirypapoueryp 
cavovt. Sed magis diserte libri hujus argumentum eloquitur 
index ejus in vita Matritensi*, Kavovos xatatopy; superest 
enim praeclarus libellus Euclidi tributus, qui inscribitur Ka- 
Tatoun Kavovos®, superest in Theonis Smyrnaei libro, quem 
de musica scripsit, caput" epi THs Tov Kavovos KaTaTouys 
e Thrasyllo maxime petitum; unde constat canonis sectionem, 
canonices musicae opus, nihil esse aliud nisi musicorum certi 
alicujus systematis sonorum in monochordo designationem, 
quae secundum longitudinem chordarum instituatur. Jam 
vero qui harmoniam sphaerarum exponendam susceperit, ei 
canonis sectione opus est: sicut Thrasyllus et Theo Smyrnaeus 
canonis sectionem eo consilio proposuerunt, ut ex ea Platonis 
psychogoniam indeque aptum sphaerarum concentum expli- 
carent; et quem Achilles Tatius ut Aratum in Pythagorica 
illa sphaerarum harmonia tractanda versatum esse dixit, 


5 C. 15. 6 C.16. 7 €.19; ® T. 31. p. 442. ap. Buhl. 
° In septem Musicis Meibomii, post Euclidis introductionem harmonicam. 
LONG So 
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Adrastum Peripateticum, Timaei Platonici quodammodo in- 
terpretem, eum et ipsum in canonis sectione esse occupatum, 
docet frequens de eo in rebus harmonicis mentio''. Itaque 
Aratum in Canone sonorum musicorum designationem et 
cum hac sphaerarum concentum et aliquid fortasse de motu 
docuisse liquet; conjiciasque illud sphaerarum systema har- 
monicum, quod a musicis excogitatum refert Achilles Tatius”, 
ex Arateo esse Canone petitum: quibus rebus adspectuum 
quoque rationem conjungere Aratus potuit, quos musicis con- 
sonantiis comparavit certe Ptolemaeus. 

Carmine conceptum Arati Canonem esse licet nemo tra- 
diderit, tamen facile credet qui Arateum considerarit ingenium, 
et ex Arato, Eratosthene, aliis, quousque in rebus vel sub- 
tilissimis poetice narrandis progressi Graeci sint, aestimaverit. 
Achillis Tatii quidem verba, quibus Canonem et to 7réAos 
THS TroioEws opponit, quamquam possunt eo trahi, ut Canon 
soluta oratione scriptus putetur, hoc ipsum neutiquam evincunt, 
propterea quod, etiamsi Canonem ibi non a solo fine carminis, 
ut Grauertus” interpretatur, distingui judicabis, sed a carmine 
quod superest wniverso, Achilles potuit dicere tys qoimoews, ut 
eam, in qua versabatur, poesin significaret, non ut negaret 
etiam Canonem esse versibus conceptum. Accedit, quod Caesar 
in translatione Phaenomenorum v. 441, ubi Canonis memor est, 
quo Aratus planetas illustraverit, ita fere de eo opere ut de 
carmine dixit: 

Hoc opus arcanis si credam postmodo Musis, 
Tempus, et ipse labor, patiantur fata, docebit. 
Quodsi Canonem non fuisse poema certe non constat, quaesieris, 
utrum is cum Phaenomenis et Diosemiis unum constituerit opus, 
‘Aorpika, cujus quintum librum memorat Tzetzes, an distinctus 
ab illis Canon fuerit. Et primum in fine operis, post Diose- 
mias, Canon annecti commode non potuit, quod Diosemiarum 


11 Canonis sectionem docuimus et ipsi, partim ad harmoniam sphaerarum illus- 
trandam in Comment. de procreatione animae mundanae in Platonis Timaeo (Daub. 
et Creuzer. Stud. T. 111. p. 66sqq.), partim musicae veteris explicandae causa in 
libris de Metris Pindari 111. 7. p. 208 sqq. quae nollemus ignorata esse. In priore 
libro etiam de Adrasto monuimus p. 45. 

12 C. 17. Hoc exposuimus in Comm. de procreatione animae p. 91. et cum aliis 
composuimus. 


13 Hic enim Canonem in medio carmine insertam fuisse putat, cui opponatur ro 
TEAOS THS Womoews. 
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ea pars, quae est post signa ex luna et sole petenda, jam omnine 
aliena ab astrorum: doctrina est: initio vero carminis quum 
collocatus esse nequeat, superest ut inter Phaenomena et 
Diosemias interpositus fuerit. Sed utut claudicat a Phaeno- 
menis ad Diosemias transitus (vs. 732—739), has cum illis 
certissime conjungit vs. 740 carminis: 
"Axpa ye mv vuKT@Y KElvaL dvoKaloeKa Moipat 
cpKeou e€ermerv ! 

quae verba redeunt ad alteram Phaenomenorum partem de ortu 
signorum Zodiaci sive XvvavarodXas: ad quam partem tam 
breviter provocari non poterat, si inter illam et Diosemias 
integer intercessisset Canon diversi prorsus argumenti. At 
dicas de signorum Zodiaci ortu etiam Canonem exposuisse : 
quippe duo supersunt Caesaris Prognosticorum fragmenta", 
in quibus de tempestatibus, quae sub singulis Zodiaci signis 
accidere soleant, et de propriis viribus agatur, quas planetarum 
quisque illa signa possidens adjungat; quae fragmenta initio 
Prognosticorum Caesaris collocata fuisse ex ejusdem Scholiaste 
recte colligitur”: haec igittur Caesar ex Canone transtulisse 
putatur, qui inter Phaenomena et Didsemias esset insertus. 
Sed postquam Canonis argumentum prorsus aliud et maxime 
musicum esse docuimus, quis non probabilius dixerit, Caesarem 
illa de suo addidisse, non vertisse ex Arato? Neque ullum 
illis fragmentis vestigium Graeci inest exemplaris: quodsi in 
iis Graeca reperiuntur signorum nomina, ut Aegoceros, Chele, 
suo his jure Latinus poeta usus est, nec propter haec debemus 
illos versus ex Graecis translatos judicare: et verba", 

Qui fundit latices, caelo quoque permovet imbres, 
quibus lusus Graeci poetae in voce "Y Spoxoos expressus dicitur, 
sine Graecis explicari optime possunt: ‘ Aquarius, -qui secun- 
dum receptam in Catasterismis imaginem ex urna fundit latices, 
est etiam auctor imbrium caelo delabentium”. Quid quod 
Aratum quinque planetarum in certis Zodiaci signis situi ullam 
ad tempestates efficiendas tribuisse vim, haud docueris facilius, 
quam genethliacorum illum addictum insaniae fuisse? Quod 
vero Caesar, scilicet Arati Canonem inter Phaenomena et Dio- 
semias lectum secutus, in eodem Prognosticorum initio simul 


4 Apud Buhlium T. 11. p. 102 sqq. Cf. Grauert. p. 342 sqq. et p. 344. 
15 V. Grauert. p. 344. 16 Fragm. 1. v. 18. 
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de solis et lunae cursu et de ortu et occasu stellarum singulis 
diebus certis Graeciae locis et in Aegypto accidente exposuisse 
censetur, quippe de quibus rebus disputarit ejus Scholiastes", 
id facili opera removeris. Nam ut concedamus, de sole et luna 
Aratum in Canone egisse, tamen ortus et occasus astrorum, 
qualem Caesaris Scholiastes exhibet, cum Canonis argu- 
mento nihil fere commune habet: nec si Caesar in Prognos- 
ticis de ortu et occasu astrorum dixisset, ut tempestates 
simul accidentes demonstraret, poterat hoc ex Aratei carminis 
parte inter Phaenomena et Diosemias inserta petisse, prop- 
terea quod Aratus in Diosemiis'S ipse significat sese haec 
non tractasse, utpote ex Metonei calendarii eTisnuaciats nota. 
Denique ne Caesarem quidem in Prognosticis de illis, quae 
dicuntur, rebus exposuisse constat: ut Achilles Tatius multa 
exponit, de quibus nihil Aratus in Phaenomenis, ita Scho- 
hastes Caesaris suo Marte quaedam de sole et luna congessit, 
et ex variis parapegmatis stellarum annotavit ortus et occasus, 
qui certis diebus accidebant in Attica (ex Metone haud dubie), 
in Boeotia, Aegypto, apud Assyrios, Chaldaeos, postremo in 
Italia, frequenter provocans etiam ad Caesarem, hoc est ad 
Divum Julium, cujus calendarium notissimum erat: prorsus 
ut ex Claudio Tusco Jo. Lydus contexuit épijepoy cov 
mavTos évavtov, in qua similiter commista diversa calen- 
daria’ sunt. Quae Scholiastes ad astrognosiam illustrandam 
contulit, non rettulit ex Caesaris Prognosticis; neque illa ad 
Aratum pertinent ulla ratione. Postremo inter Arati Phae- 
nomena et Diosemias nihil interpositum fuisse, non modo 
Scholiastae Aratei et Avienus ao sed ipse Achilles 
Tatius his verbis?: ‘O dé ” “Aparos mept Tov TmEevTE Néryew 
TaparT yo apevos MeTa THY Two pawomevev deikev Tept nAlouv 
kal ceryvys AEryee: quae verba Canonem ex illo loco excludunt 
manifesto. Quodsi idem Achilles Diosemiarum initium de sole 
et luna dicit 7 pos Tw TEhEeL THS ToUjcews esse, non potest hoe, 
ut nuper factum est, ita intelligi, ut Canonem ante Diosemias 
lectum fuisse significet auctor, qui quidem paulo ante ipse 
docuerit Phaenomena continuari Diosemiis, sed illas voces 


7 Apud Buhlium T. 11. p. 108 sqq. 
18 'V. 20. (751.) cf. Schol. et Ideler. Chronol. T. 1. p. 314. 327. 
19 V. Has. p. 326. ed. Lyd. de ostent. HU OB aI 
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mpos T@ Téhec THS Tomoews de altera eaque minore carminis 
parte parum exacte dictas esse concedendum est. Sive enim 
Canonem Achilles ipse legit, sive ex priore aliquo auctore traxit 
ejus notitiam, certe verba mpés Tw TéAEL THS ToLjTews NON 
debentur antiquiori, sed sunt Achilli propria, ideoque ita 
explicari debent, ut consentiant cum iis, quae dixerat paulo 
ante. 

Canon igitur quum neque in fine Diosemiarum neque ante 
has positus fuerit, utique eximendus ex eo opere videtur, cujus 
partes supersunt ; et peculiarem illum librum fuisse, colligas ex 
ipsa Achillis dictione, év 7@ émuy papomevy avtou kavore™, 
et multo magis ex ejusdem verbis,” Apatos idia meév mepi yAtov 
Kal GEARVYS TPOS TH TEAEL THS ToInTEwSs EiTEV, iola o€ Tept 
TwY méevTEe EV TH emeypadouery kavove, ubi illud idia 
separatum significat opus. Neve ante Achillis Tatii aetatem 
exemptum e reliquo opere Canonem et seorsim a librariis 
scriptum traditumque esse putes, Aratus ipse v. 460 se de 
planetis in hoc opere non dicturum profitetur : 

Over: Oapoareos Keivwy eyo cpKtos elyv 

atavewy Ta TE KUKAa Ta T aiOepL OnuaT EMoTELD. 
Ovxér est non jam, non amplius, aut ad tempus praecedens 
relatum, aut ad rem aliquam, cui alia opponatur res; hic 
autem ad rem relatum est: ‘ Aliis argumentis exsequendis 
ut par sim, huic jam argumento non sum par”. Itaque 
Aratus quum Phaenomena condebat, imparem sese Canonis 
argumento fassus est: neque is hoc potuit in eodem opere 
tractare, nisi obloqui sibi ipse volebat. Sed postea auctis 
viribus quidni aggressus rem fuerit, cui sese olim judicarat 
imparem? Quae quum ita sint, si ’Aovpixors, quod probabile 
dixeris, Phaenomena et Diosemiae comprehensa fuerint, quae- 
ritur, quid de quinto illorum libro statuendum videatur, cujus 
meminit Tzetzes™: ”Apatos d€ ev TH Téurtyn Tov AoTpiKwY 
Técoapas Aéryer (Movoas), Ards Tov aiBépos Kat Tidouctas 
vuugys’ “Apynv, Medétnv, OedEwvoyv kat ’ Aowonv, quae verba 
Grauertus* rectissime in versum redegit. Qua de re etsi 
nihil potest certi proferri, tamen conjicias T'zetzen esse eorum 


2. 15: 

22 Monemus hoc, quod ovxére illo loco est nondum redditum, quasi esset ov7rw. 
De Vossii lectione dicere non opus videtur. 

23 Ad Hesiod. 0. et D. p. 6. ed. Heins. 24 p, 343. 
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aliquem secutum, qui Phaenomena et Diosemias in quattuor 
diviserant libros”, in calce Diosemiarum autem perisse epilogum 
quendam carminis, qui sit quintus liber vocatus. In quo quum 
de Musis dictum fuerit, Musarumque Heliconiarum rebus 
conjunctus sit Pegasus, indidem haustum esse potest quod 
de Pegaso sidereo equo et ejus parentibus ex Arato tradidit 
Hyginus”. 
Scr. Berolini d. 1. m. Jan. a. MpcccxxvIiit. 


2 V. Grauert. p. 338. 26 Poet. Astr. 11. 18. 


ANECDOTA BAROCCIANA. 





Tue scholars of the present day have been so indus- 
trious in collecting Anecdota from the manuscripts of the 
continental libraries, that little now remains to be gleaned 
from that quarter. Our own too, I fancy, are pretty nearly 
exhausted. Yet now and then a scrap may be discovered, 
which, if it contains unpublished remnants of the great clas- 
sical writers, cannot but be deserving of notice. The fol- 
lowing grammatical ewxcerpta epi BapBapicuov kat Loror- 
xesuov come under this description. They are found in a 
Baroccian MS. of the Bodleian Library, No. 216. f. 101, 
and so far as I know have never been printed, though 
they may exist in other libraries. Valckenaer published two 
Opuscula on the same subject at the end of his Ammonius; 
but they are very different from these. The first fragment 
here given is very similar to what is said on the same sub- 
ject in the Greek Grammar of Theodorus Prodromus, a 
writer who flourished in the twelfth century. The second 
may perhaps be from Herodian, whose treatise mept Lyn- 
pwatwv occurs in the same MS.! 

Tov ep Tas héEes a apapT nud Tey a ev mept piay NeEw 
ryiveTat, ws oO » BapBapic nos" a de mepl hovyor, ws 0 TOAOLKIT MOS" 
a oe mept evaaryyy AeLews ev ouvrager, ws 7 axupororyia. 
Baap eoTW auapTnpa €v peg defer mepl THV map 
exastos ovvyQeaay. Tivetar oe Kata T porous Téooapas’ év- 
ocrav" mAeovacpov' peTabecww* evadrayny" yrs avtiects 
kadertat. Kata pev ovv evdecay, ElTIS Neryor Anuoobeve 
Ywpis TOU a Kal ryerypaay kal TeTomKav avTi TOU yeypa- 
gasw Kai meroujkagw’ TEL de Teovacmon, cits Néryer 
Atwwywwna oup TO a Kat ed€eryoar Kal eépoay avTt Tov €Xeryov 


' This MS. is described briefly enough in the Bodley Catalogue as ‘‘ Schedae 
aliquot in Pergameno variae formae et argumenti.” The best part however is written 
on paper. 
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Kat Eepov" Kal Kommaror Kal aTEavovca TO devTEpov maQy- 
TIKOV, O€OV KOLMLG Kal aTepavor’ y elTis dvapoiy Bn KAAS ws 
kotor, KOtAov. Tlept oe peraecw, ets bain KoTpacov 
Tov Kpotadov" Kal Opitpov TOV dihpov. Tlapa dé evaddary yy 
ryivera BapBapiouos Tepl Tas ™ poswoias" Kal Orav érepa 
ave erépov mpodapavrrat ypemmara’ oiov e€itis Neéryet 
qpeeAyv THY piadnv® Kal VeXov THY Vadov’ Awea Te kat Avota 
THv yeukyy tov Aiwetov kal Avotov' Kal meTapmevos, d€ov 
TETOMEVOS’ KAL ethauny, Kal ou eihouny. Tepe dé Tas 
7 poowolas, Tepé Mev TOUS Tovous: eitis e€ryou pev pros, 
Bapews oe soos" Kal Teplormemneveos ganicar, Bapéws oé 
Opakev. mepl oé Tous Xpovous, eltis TOV wey un epryatouevov 
TUVETTAAMEVOS apryov deryet, TH O06 TOA EKTETAMEVOS “Apyos. 

Tiverar dé év ypapn povn PapBapicnos, 6 OTav TIS py KATA 
Tov THS opborypadias Aoryov recpr Ova pev THs €L SupOoryryou 
THY veikyv* oud oe povou TOU 1 TO ViKOS’ TO _evceparos Oud 
Tov V, GAN ov cia TOU Yy. BapBapiCover d€ Kal ot dAwS expurus 
tais NéEeow 7 KaBodou vrnhrAaypEevas Ypwmevor, Kat Néryov- 
Tes Tov oTiAXoY pEev TO Yypadoicioy, Kat KpaPBBaTov Tov 
oKiuTood. 

Lororkispos eoTw ynuapTyuevy AELews cvvOecis mapa THV 
map €xactov cvvyPeiav’ ws O€ 0 BapBapisnos tept Tovs Bap- 
Badpous eipytat, oUTw Kal 0 coXoLKLC MOS Tept TOUS GOAOLKOUS” Kat 
yp ovTw TWAS ™ poonryopevoav Tous BapBapous" yn KaTa 70 
eTUMOV TOOLKIT [OS €oTL TWoU horyou | ie yiveta dé kata 
TpoTrous Téecoapas. Kara Evoetav’ ws Ev THO * ‘olyovTat TeotoLo,” 
(il. B. 801) evoee yap n Oa 7 po0eats. kara m\eovac Mov" 

Lerpynv ypuseinv e€ ovpavobev KPemacavTes* (biG 19) 
Theovager yap 7 ek: Kara 6é evaddaryny ryiveTat GOAOLKLT LOS, 
TOU orav ME pos Aoryou av0 érépov teAnTat’ oiov—n ovTw 
TUXOL ovow.a avr patos” 

“Ov tis oto TEvoas éBaner, Tok ww ev elows’ (Il. A. 196) 
aQvTt TOU Togevew. ) Ovoua avTt ETIPPNLATOS: 
véov Oo egaryeiparo Supe" (Il. O. 240) 
avTl TOU VEWOTE. i peTOX?) avTL pyuatos* 

Awos axtweoow éoixotes nedtoo’ (II. K. 547) 
avTl Tov eoikacw. i) apOpov avTi avTwvusntas’ 

To yap. emt ppect Onxev" 
dee yap TovTw. 3) apOpov avr ETL PNUAT OS” 

T@ Tot rpoppovews €péew 
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avTl Tov lo. 7 ETrippyua avTi mpobéecews" 
adAa Ta wavopos 
Oice: dunes eicw ados evpéa Kodrov' (Il. &. 124) 
ayTi Tov eis evpéa KoNTOv. 7) STav TA ouuPEBNKOTA ToIs ToD 
Aoryou pépectv eis GAAyAGa éEvadAacanTa’ Eidos, ryévos, apiO nos. 
9 OTaV at drapopat TOV ETIppnLaTwv, } at TpoOeces, 7 oF 
GuVvoEg Mol, 7) at TabEts TWY TYVOETMWY evaAAdTOwVTAL. Eidos, 
€v ev ovomatt, “dia ryuvaikov,” avert vmepOeriKov" Kal ** ne- 
AavTepov nite wisoa,” avtl Tov amoAvTiKOU TOU méXAV WS 
wicca. év 0€ avTwrumiats €idos, ws Zyvoooros ypagea, “ uvnca 
TAT pos GLO,” avTL THE Goto KTNTUKHS. ev OG apOpots eidos" 
Kai Oepny'. 0 yap nv ot (Il. S. 460) 
avtl Tov os yap nv ol. Kat 
MoOos 6” Os ev vor uryins ELNILEVOS éorw’ (Il. O. 524) 
avtTt Tov o pev voy. Tévos, év pev ovomacw’ 
AiOn Onrvs eovoa’ (Il. ¥. 409) 
avti Tov Ondea’ Kal novs avTt Tov noEta. év Oe METOXALS 
ryévos" 

Our av ep vpeTépwv oyewy TAnyevte (Il. O. 455) 
avTit Tov mAnYELoa Ovikes. ‘A prOpos o€, €y méev ovouacww 
“@éomiav Tpaavre” avti tov Oeometas Kal “pewiowr 
Broovpoict rpocwracw” (Il. H. 212), avti tov rpocwmw’ Kat 

‘Audorepov Kidos re Kad aryAain Kal ovevap' (Od. O. 78) 
TO yap auortepov él dvo Kal ove émt mAewvwr TaccETat. 
Omoiws oé€ Kal év Tow GAXots TOU Noryou pépeow €. evadAao- 
COWTO ot apO not. Tlepi oe oxnua év avTwrumtaus® 

Zwyper , avtap eywv enue AVoona’ (Il. K. 378) 
avtl Tov énavrov cuvOerov. Treo, év mév ovopacw’ 
Neoropioa 8 0 pev ovracev’ (II. TI. 317) 
avTl Tou Neoropwoav. Kal 
Tpwotv mév mpopaxicer’ (Il. I. 16) 
avTl Tou Tpoéwy Kai “untiera Zeds” avti Tov mytietys. ev 
MeToyals Two, “acTpaTTwv emodetia” (Il. B. 353), avri 
TOU aoTpaTrovTa Kal daivorra. év 0€ avTwvuplas TTwOIS" 

nutv © avte KaTekracOy irov nTop (Od. I. 258) 

avTL Tov nov’ év O€ apOpos mrwats’ 
Sotovs 0 ap umnAvu0e Oauvous, 

 E£ouobev Tepuoras’ 0 Mev urins, o © eAais (Od. E. 477) 
avTl Tov, Tov ev urine, Tov dé Edains. Tlept dé Tas EryKAI- 
ges, “iva etdouey augw” (Il. A. 363), avti Tov eidw@per’ Kal 
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“un touev Aavaorce maynoopevot,” (Il. M. 216) avti rov wy 
twuev. Arabéces év pyuacw’ “opOadrporcw opwua’” (Il. N. 
99), avtt rov op@. Arabéces év peToxais” ‘modes ev 
valeTaWoas,” avTl TOU €v vatouevas’ Kal * K pea moAAa Oato- 
mevos” (Od. P. 332), avti Tov daiww kat wepiCwv. Llpocwra 

cy 
€v pnuaow 

“AdXot pév yap mdvres bao Ocol cia’ év OdNpuTH 

Lot + émimeiVovta cat SedunuecOa Exacros" (I. E. 878) 
avtt tov émmeOoucOa Kat dedurueOa. Tpocwma €v avTwru- 
piats* 

Acie on, évvérete opérepov ratép vuvetovoa. 
(Hesiod. Op. et D. I. 2 

avTt Tou UMEeTEpov. Xpevor €v pyuaci® 
“ero o€ K ayo Beonida” (II. A. 184), 
avtt Tov akw. év oe peToxais Xpovots s Tow 0 avisTapuevos 
meTegpy,” avtl ov avagras. "Ep dé é emppnuace ryiveTat co- 
“Kal ¢icw doprov é eKOT MEL” cae H. 13) 
avTt Tov Evoov. Kal Bailes LO TAMEVOS,” avr Tov eyyus. 
év o¢€ mpo0écecu’ KSie “Aryanémvova otov,” avTi Tov Tpos 
"Arvyauénvova. cat “vo ”IAcov yrOov,” avtl tov émi ”uxov. 
év O€ cuvdecpots 


\ e/ 
AOLKiT LOS OUTWS" 


Autos pev yap éyo pevéw vnov ev ayou, 
"ANN Etapov wéurw: (II. I. 240) 
avTt Tov éTALpov o€. Kal 
“AMAd KAKWS apie, kparepov © émt wvOov éredrev? (Il. A 25) 
avTl Tov kpaTtepov yap. Llepi TH evahdaynv THs cwvrdtews 
TOV TUVOETHWY* yiweTar yap coNolkicuos ovUTwS ws Tapa 
Mevavope” 
Ovyatpiov 4 vuv nuépa Oidowaot pot, 
EL dogav, nT OL StaBorny- 
eXpiy yao nto dokav, 4 Oraodrnv. TadTa oe TavTa Tapa 
Tos Tomtats cynuata’ Kal’ vToPecw o€ ev KoOpa COAOLKIT LOY 
mwapetAyT Tat. 

BapPaptopos EoTW auapT nua ev NéeEe yevouevov Tapa 
THY TOV EXAyuifovrey cuvnBevav etpyrat dé ovTwS Papvu- 
avdat ic mds TIS WY. ryiverau dé TpoTors é: a poo Oécen" aarpécer 
évadharyn" nerablecer Kal TWept T poo olay. mposbecer Ypan 
MATOS, ws Cav TIS deyn ‘Auoyeveou. d€ov Ataywov. apatpéoet, 


* This fragment of Menander is to be added to those taken from uncertain plays. 
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€av TIS Deyn Anuoobéve, céov Anpoabevea. évaddaryy ypap- 
Paros, oiov éav TI Spicpos avTl TOU Oupos. neTabecer ypate~ 
Har os, ws Kklondts, €or Kionpts. “yivov rat oe PapBapicpot Kat 
mept Tpogwpotuy. Zohouctapos é€oTuw aicaTadynos Bears TwY 
Tov oryou Mepov. cipytat oé TONOLKIG[LOS, NTOL ato TeV Eis 
XoXous PET OLKITAVT OY, ot Teipepevor ™ oAwvos xpnobat 
OvadeKT@ nd pTavov" 7] ATO TOU TOV GwoV horyor Aupatwea Bat" 
3} amo Tov Oodtcuov eivat Tov horyou' TOUT €OTL TKOTICPOV- 
Tiveta: 0é Trepl TA peon Tov NOryou, Kat TEpL Ta TapeTopueva. 
Tept Ta Evy, ws Evperions’ 

©) Kurpis ws yoeia Kal noxOnpos®. 
Tept Tas Trwces, ws “oO iros.” Tepl TOUS aptOmous® 

To pev ve Yalow, TO O€ Tt Kal AvToumeOa. 
lepi Ta oXIMATE coNouktCovow ou heryoures ovarypov, Ta 
ryap auvGeTa éK Orarpecews Tpopepovrat "Artixol. Tept Ta 
elon’ 

“Qs Oidizrovy arwrea’, Oidimrous 6° épe'. 
Tepl TOUS Xpevors’ 

eye o€ Kayo Bpronitea Kader a pnoov (Il. A. 184). 
Trepl Tas cuadecess, ws mapa Tlivdape, 

Kader és oper "Odvurriot,° 
av7i (Tov) kadeioOe. Tepl TAS eryKAicets ws Tapa KahAtuaxe 


3 This fragment appears to be new. I will transcribe two others also from a 
Baroccian manuscript. 

Cod. Baroce. 50. ’Exdoy* draddpwv NéEEewy ocuvnreypévwv Ex Te THS ypadHs Kal 
tov bipalev tpaypateov. f. 307. Képyxvy, dotixy* “Apistopavys "Opvicww* Képxvys, 
Tuplopxis, yw, Kvmuvdis, detTos Oh\ws TO GoUTOS Kal dihoEEevéotatos Eupitidns. 
We ought to read, ’Apistopavys "Opyiow (vy. 1181. Ed. Bekker.) 

Kepxvns, tTpropxns, yows, Kvpvdis, detos* 
Then follows the line from Euripides, which probably refers to cetds" 
‘O Awotos oltos Kal piioEcvécTatos. 
Choerobose. Cod. Baroce. 50. f. 213. ’AXxuéwvos’ TO me Yridov, ws Tapa Ebpitidn 
EXEL ) Xpyols’ cuoTeiNas TO € cudaTTEL TO wW" WS KUpLOV ev TH yeviKT. 


4 This line probably belongs to the C&dipus of Euripides. 


5 There can be little doubt that this fragment is the first verse of the dithyrambic 
ode of which a considerable extract has been preserved by Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
(de Comp. Verb. t. 11. p. 41. Huds.); but we have here a remarkable various reading, 
which in my opinion is much more akin to the ‘“‘audaces dithyrambi’’ of the great 
Theban poet, than the commonly received text, Acvt’ év yopdv (Frag. Pind. Dith. 111. 
p- 46—48.) Some MSS. have “Ider év yopov. I may observe by the way, that in 
another fragment from the dithyrambics of Pindar, preserved by the Etymol. Magn. 
and Meletius de Nat. Hom. the Baroccian MS. 131, which contains the Greek text of 
the latter, reads a\dyxw mote OwptyPeis émetxev GANITPLA. 
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“love TEKoS, poy mie"* 
TPogTaKTLKy avrt THs UTOTAKTIKNS THS MI Tins. EPL Tpd- 
cwra ws ev avTevyncas” 
aperepoy marep viavelovoae’ (Hesiod. Op. I. 2) 
avTL TOU Uperepor. Tept Tas peToxas® 


Ouk dv ed’ vuetépwv OXewy mrayyevre kepavve” (Il. ©. 455) 
ayTl TOU mAnyetoat. mept Ta apOpa: 


Maxpotoe Evoroiot Ta pa of émi vnvow éxerto. (Il. O. 388) 
Tept Tas Tpobéces: 
Kammecov ev Anuvy. (Ib A. 593) 
kal Tapa Oovkveion’ “cig To Hpatov éxaQéCovto”*. Kat Tapa 
Mevavopw* 
KaiCaver uev eviot eis Ta cyoaua (MS. caonua). 
kal ev Voodecr** 


’"Emlonuov av tiv acrid eis [ryv] Aws otoav 
AvéOncav. 
wept Ta emippmuara, ws Tap Evperion” 
TloAAy wev ev Bporoice KouK avs v9H0s 
Bed KexAyucae Kurprs, oupavou T €ow" 


6 This passage is probably from the Hecale. I will subjoin some additional 
fragments from the same poet. 

Melet. de Nat. Hom. Cod. Baroce. f. 246. Tov 6€ Tov dtvappdypatos tméva repi- 
weTov Aéyouat, dud TO Tepietdetofar av’Tov Tots omhayxvos’ 7} awémrNov, dia Td 
dpatovobat 7} watos adwO TOU TWeTHXIat Kal olov cuvePpixbac* O16 Kal 6 KadXipayos 
ys : 

uTws epy "Has 
“Ayvov tipnvduevar tTHoe péune waTos. 
The Latin version reads corruptly, jpis av ipyéuevar thot péunde Taos. 

Theognost. Cod. Barocc. 50. Can. 207. Apatow, "AuaCdvos héyerat kal dpcevixas, 
as Tapa Kadd\imdyw* iv’ "Apatoves avdpes Ewou. 

Choerobos¢. wep) roodtytos Cod. Baroce. 50. f.177. Ta cis ¢ Mifyovta dvéuata 


Hovocv\AcBa Tepiomwpeva Old Tov ELlos Tapaydsueva dia THs ét Oipboyyou ypa- 
govrat, otov Bovs Boetos, cvs, avEtos, fuUs pelos, Tats Taidetos TpoTros’ det dé 
apoo0eivat px dvta dd Tov cis avs, ered TadTa did TOD T ypdperar olov ypaus. 
ypatos kat ypyios mapa KadXtpayw* “ypiiov eldos €xouvca,” ToT’ éortiw ypadcs. 
This fragment occurs also in the Etymol. Magn. but the name of the poet is not men- 
tioned (p. 603. 23). 

7 The passage here referred to is in the lst Book, ch. 23. Tatra dt ixérar Kabe- 
Comevor és Td ‘Hpatov éd€éovto. 

8 Both these fragments are new. For an account of the Voodéns of Menander, 
see Meineke Menandr. Rel. p. 183. The following citation in Baroce. MS. 50. f. 318. 
may possibly be also from Menander: XadXepys* ard tov yadértw ciryywli por 
Kal uy Xadedpys © TaTep. 


° The opening of the Hippolytus. 
Vou: To No. 4. li 
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avr Tov evoov. rept ToUs GuVoésMOUS, EY TIS TH MEV TOV OE 
py emeveryan” oiov 

Tpwotv mév mpopaxiCev AnréEavepos Oeoeons, 

Tapdadeny @ {LOLOL exeov Kau kaumvara Tota. (i. 168) 
“Os Tepiocd Dever Kal uTepypava, 1 amAws _ aneT pers deryets 
gororKiGer tT! meovas mop" ws € Kal Oo TLwmeov a pa Oe, Kal 
0 _baxpom pers" Kal emt ™ ehdelper. «al oO \pevddnevos o€ 
TH evadharyi- KaTa ‘yévos dé 6 7 pos Syunavea 7 mardic 
ToLovjLevos prrias, opeidov ™pos avopas. Kara cidos 0 0 UTro- 
Kopione Xpujevos pos ous ov O€t, 7) TO marl ws Sov hy. 
Kara aptOuor, 0 Toa pep opeiior, S Baie O oNirya. Kara 
Tporwmoy, o TH! voTE pL THYV ™ porepav Stoovs Tag, yn TO 
avarau. KaTa xpovor, 0 &&w Kaupou Tl Tow, q Curav 
Kara OvaOeouy, ws 0 00......0cidwy eivat Citar" n povor 

9 oetrtav évOa pa det, 7] avopifopevor ep ois ov Oct, adXa 
doneun nee KAT. eryKhuaw, ws O mpoorar rey ep ois oer 
mapaxahewv. KaTa oXHA oO cipovevopievos r) UTOKPLv9[“evOS, 
kal oO CLaTT PEPOY vo. veeeeeeee ee.) TOL rov \ouvKidvou \evdoco- 
Noto THV.«« 

In the same MS. the following observation with regard 
to Aischylus occurs f. 163—4. Bapewrepos" amo THS "yevuKys 
€i7rop, Papews Bapewrepos, « omavins mevror” Kal eTL Aioxvdos: 
meKovwTepos, v UmrEpTEpuTepws Te, Kal XEperorepos, Kat patrepos, 
Kal aahetdieapot ws oe kat pee vmep0eTiKOv TO TPWTiOTOS” 
““éiNavoav ets To TPWwTiGTov.” 

In MS. Baroce. 35. f. 24. there is a copious collection 
of Greek adverbs and interjections by some anonymous 
‘grammarian, from which I will extract what relates to the 
imitative particles employed by Aristophanes'’ and other 
comic writers. 


10 This should probably be 7j\acav. The following fragments may be added to 
those already collected by the editors of Aischylus. 

Cod. Baroce. 50. Aé£ers éx Tov Ocoddyou, f. 284, b. TovbopiGw' (Cod. tov- 
BwpiGw) ws 4 Xpucocropov’ yuvaikwyv tiwev ypaidwv broKobwyiComevwy Kal wao- 
tovlopuCovtwy* Kal Aicytdos* érovbapuCev Tavpos veocpayys. This should be 

*Etov0dpufe Tavpos ws veoopayis- 

Cod. Baroce. 159, Eaipepiopot? Knyodcia’ 4 émvyapBpevoits wap’ Aicxytdw. The 
word éwvyduBpevors is not to be found in any Greek lexicon. 

11 The Baroccian MS. 50. supplies two citations from Aristophanes Theognost. 
Can. 298. Etpeyratos 6 ‘Epuns wapa tw ’Apictopaver, Tapa TO dveotpapba Tas 
Owes. 

Choerobosc. Orthogr. f. 153..Aeirrw* Never 6 “Qos bt. TavTa Ta Tapa TO Neirw 
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loreov de OTL TA MEGOTHTOS eTIppnMaTa mavT aX ws reé- 
cyeTar KaT érawvov, oiov Kadws, capes” Kata Woryov, otov 
TOVIPwS, ace ws’ KaTa merovatay, oiov avOpwmxes” Kar. 
évadaryiv, oiov addXws, a’tws. Ta dé etoly aOpoigews wplrne- 
vou TLWOS, olov’ Tavonuel, TAaVOVOL, TAVOLKL. TO Ea EKTANKTLKOD, 
TO TARDY eCaupericor, TO WOTE amooTATIKOY, TO éuTroowy 
StakwAuTucOY, TO AaOpa amoxpuTTixov, a —— Suappndny 
enqpavTiicdy" ee dtarracews" ooa€, dag, Tue opyaviKa’ 
Snover, Sndady NYO; etnynparuca: elev dvacayTiKov' 
GMWSyeTwS, auNyeTn, oTwoovr, OTWSONTOTE, OTWSONnTOTOUY 
TOTOTHTOS GopicTov Kal ToLOTNTOS’ TTrAViWS, eAdXioTA, Moryts 
adaipetixa’ pevodvrye exdoryis’ Hpaxdets, "AmodXov, amroT pet- 
tua’ ’"EXAnmotl Kal Ta buora Oka. 

To ai xat at Opnyntixov* TO ai avti Tov cliWe KaT aTo- 
KoTHY TO aior So kal xapas: Tomo, TOTOls ToTol, 
iW, i, ire, iTw, ofuTovees mpopepovrat KaTa minnow opveou 
pwrijs’ onoiws 710, 710, TL’ Opmotws Kal Topo; Topo, Topo, 
Topotivyé omoiws Kal xikkaBad, KikkaBav’ Topo, TOp0, TO- 
MdiyE TW, TW, Tye. Tov, wou "oT, dia THY Eemavady yw 
THY oTovCatay Cytyow enpaiver. TOl, Tol, ex’ aT pénas, émrio- 
xes Tou Sion: modam, evpa€, marag emipbeyuara eict 
Taxed. To or em ippnpa Tapakehevoews €ml TOU mavoac Oat 
TLVOS uTobeccwss we ot Kwmyndatevortes. To BaBaae, OK- 
Parava Tov dpovnpatos. To oTpiairiKiye, avte TOU ovdeutay 
pavica’ oT ptfsos KaneITaL 7 ofera Bon, NuKiryeE o€ 4 AEemTI 
wv Tov opvéov. To Tatra, TaTrTatat Opivor eor Tparyqoot. 
To larrarasat TeV KOK, Kau iarrarat, ee ae To 
urratral emipavnpa éotl vavtixov. To immaral €Tl LTT. 
To BaBai, BaBadé TXETMATT IKE. To wetas, weta pinnua 
BapBapwv erdxovtwv tT. Td pu, pu, emt tav pucwvTwy Tip. 
To Bd, BO ért curs. To warail, mumaae ocyeTALacpos 
yepovtwv. To av, av pipnua vAaKToUYTOW Kuvav. To puramat, 
Bou Bak, aTTATaL, TATTATAL ETL THY GAYOUYTWY. To wu, wv, 
él TMV HXOVVTOV Oud PUKTH PwY. To iammamaudg. To evo, 
eval, evav émt vikns’ Kat eva Xwpis y Tod, a emippnua 
éx@rynEews Kat Kedevoews’ To aBadre exmdrAntews. To 7, i, 


dia THs et ipOdyyou ypadpetat, olov NevTdvews, evworatia, NevtoTagiov, Newtro- 
atpateov’ 6 6& ’Operyévyns (Cod. ’Operyévwv) did Tov t Eyer ypadecbar’ oiov 
&durov rap’ Bvdopiwvey Nurotpédia mapa Neowto\éuw* éAXimecs Tap’ Evdopiwve 
Nimoxteviacoca (AitoKTéavos), NirovauTar, AuToTaELoy Tap’ ApiaTopaver. 
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cwra guyKxatabetixov. To in, in mpoopbery ua KaTagpo- 
voovtos. Td iw, iw, tov, io, érl AVIS TO tov dé Em Yapas- 

It might be curious to compare the interjectional particles 
here collected with those of other languages, in order to as- 
certain how far nature, which is said to suggest such excla- 
mations from the momentary impulse of the passions, pro- 
ceeds according to any general principles in modulating the 
accents designed, however indistinctly, to give utterance to 
those passions. In pursuing such an enquiry however, it 
would be necessary to discard many interjections as alto- 
gether artificial and arbitrary, and no way originating from 
the action of spontaneous feeling on the organs of speech. 
How artificially such particles may be made the symbols of 
feeling, may be seen from the fact that in our own language 
many are borrowed from others, such as alas, hurrah, huxza, 
holla, brave. It is certain too that many of the sounds which 
accompany any bodily action or energy differ greatly among 
different nations. ‘Thus the tones with which our coachmen 
and carters chide or urge on their horses, are very unlike 
those one hears in France, Germany, or Italy. The same 
may be said of the sounds uttered by our sailors and arti- 
sans. All these therefore must be classed with those which 
are purely arbitrary. Those particles which are strictly imi- 
tative of the voices of animals, and other sounds in nature, 
will of course offer a greater appearance of resemblance ; but 
as they have nothing to do with feeling or passion, they 
cannot throw any light on the enquiry here suggested. I 
should apprehend that natural interjections, if they exist at 
all in a common form, would present little more than mere 
modulations of the vowels, or at most different diphthongous 
combinations. But these are merely hints thrown out for some 
abler and more industrious philologer 
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ON THE ROMAN COLONY, 


FROM THE GERMAN OF SAVIGNY, 


Tue cultivation of the earth has led, in ages and nations 
the most different from each other, to the growth of peculiar 
social relations. In a large part of Europe these relations 
in our days have undergone a change, brought about by 
violence in some places, in others peaceably ; and thus they 
have become the object of general attention.» In the Roman 
state under the Christian emperors such relations are also 
found very widely diffused, alongside of the class of slaves, 
which was gradually circumscribed and supplanted by them. 
An account of these relations of the peasantry among the 
later Romans will not be a waste of labour, since hardly any 
notice has of late years been taken of them. 

The sources for such an enquiry are to be found partly 
in the Theodosian code, and the Novella belonging to it’, 
partly, and much more abundantly, in the Codex and the 
Novell of Justinian*. Important assistance may also be 
drawn from several letters of Gregory the Great*. In mo- 
dern times the authors of systematic treatises on Roman law 
have scarcely paid the slightest regard to this subject, the 


1 Cod. Theod. Lib. v. Tit. 9, 10, 11, and above all the passage lately discovered 
by Peyron, Lib. v. Tit. 4. Const. 3. p. 284 in Wenck’s edition. 

2 Cod. Just. Lib. x1. Tit. 47, 49, 50, 51, 52, 63,67. Nov. 54, 156, 157, 162. Jus- 
tiniani const. de adscriptitiis, p. 671 ed. Gotting. Justini const. de filiis liberarum, 
p- 672. Tiberii const. de filiis colonorum, p. 672. 

3 Lib. 1. ep. 44. Lib. rv. ep. 21. Lib. virr. ep. 32. Lib. 1x. ep.19. The first 
of these four letters contains the most information. The fourth, which orders the 
Syracunan coloni of the Roman church to pay obedience to a newly appointed defensor, 
is incorporated almost word for word, with merely slight alterations, in the Liber diwr- 
nus Romanorum pontificum, cap. 6. Tit. 5. I am indebted to Niebuhr’s friendship 
for my acquaintance with these instructive passages. 
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causes of which neglect will be stated further on: and even 
what is found about it in commentators is exceedingly meagre. 
The writings of the Glossatores are of no service on this 
topic; for they confuse the whole question by the arbitrary 
and unfounded assumption that there were several kinds of 
coloni*. Cujacius has seized the main point correctly, but 
has not followed out his view in detail, and has mixt it up with 
several errours’. Jacob Gothofredus, who is usually referred 
to as the principal writer on this subject, has merely amast a 
quantity of materials, without doing the least to arrange them : 
the utter groundlessness of his historical views on this point 
will be spoken of lower down’. But far more unsatisfactory 
still is the dissertation of Heraldus, who formed an entirely 
erroneous notion concerning the condition of the coloni; and 
thus even his interpretations of particular passages are mostly 
wrong’. That condition however has recently been repre- 
sented by Winspeare more correctly than by any previous 
author *. 

The names used to designate this class of society are the 
following: coloni, rustici, originarii, adscriptitii, imquilini, 
tributarii, censiti. No precise definition of these terms can 
be given till a further stage in the enquiry. 

I will begin by describing the social condition of the 
class, as it is set forth in our works on jurisprudence, and 
then tack on some historical investigations. For the former 
purpose there are three points to be treated of: the origin 
of this condition with reference to particular individuals, the 
rights and obligations connected with it, and finally the manner 
in which it might be shaken off. 


4 See Pillius, Summa in tres libros (the continuation of the Swmma of Placentinus), 
—Azo in his Swmma, and his Commentary on the Codex,—and the Glosses,—all on 
the abovecited titles from the eleventh book of Justinian’s Codex. 

5 The chief passage occurs in his Commentary on the last three books of the Codex, 
Lib. x1. Tit. 47 (with him 48), de agricolis, especially in the introduction to this title. 
To this add his Observationes, rv. 28, and Comm. in L. 112 pr. D. de leg. 1. (Opp. 
v. 1077. ed. Neap.) 

6 Ad. Cod. Theodos. Lib. v. Tit. 9, 10, 11, especially paratit. on v. 9. Amaduzzi 
ad Papianum Tit. 48, p. 289, sq. is of no value. 

7 Quaestiones quotidianae rt. 8, 9. 

8 Storia degli abusi feudali Be 1, pp. 105—111. This writer’s historical views will 
be spoken of hereafter. 
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A person might become a colonus in three ways, by birth, 
prescription, or agreement. 

Of these birth was the ordinary one, and on it is grounded 
the name originarius*. When both the parents belonged 
to this class and to the same master, the condition: of the 
child was not lable to any possible doubt. On the other 
hand the following cases require a more specific examination. 

The father might be a colonus, the mother a slave, or 
conversely. In such cases everything was determined by the 
class of the mother’, as well with regard to the condition 
of the child generally, as to the possible claims of different 
masters, if such could be brought forward. From the ex- 
pressions in Justinian’s constitution one might suppose that 
this rule was first laid down by him; which however is very 
improbable, inasmuch as according to the oldest principles 
of Roman law it is scarce possible that the matter should 
ever have been decided otherwise |. 

Or the father might be free, the mother a colona. The 
children then in all ages were coloni, and belonged to the 
master of their mother ’”. 

Or the father might be a colonus, the mother free. The 
law on this case underwent many changes. Before the time 
of Justinian the child, following his father, became likewise 
a colonus': so that in this and the preceding case the rule 
was the same as among the Germanic nations with regard to 


9 Originarius, Li. un. C. Theod. de inquilinis (v. 10). L. 7. C. J. deagric. (x1. 47). 
Originarius colonus, Li. 11. C. J. de agric. (x1. 47). Colonus originalis, Li. un. C. 
Theod. de inquil. (v. 10). Oviginalis colonus, Li. 1. C. J. de agric. et mancip. 
(x1. 67). 

10 L,. 21. C. J. de agric. (x1. 47) : Matris swae ventrem sequatur. 

11 Gaius Lib. 1. § 56, 67, 80. Ulpian Tit. 5. § 8. Itis true that Gaius (§ 8386) 
cites certain express exceptions to the principle, that the children of parents who had 
no connubiwm were to follow the mother: but no such exception is mentioned in the 
constitution of Justinian: on the contrary it seems to assume that the point hitherto 
had been wholly undetermined, and that this could not be allowed. 

12 ¥,, un. C. Theod. de inquilinis (v.10). L. 16. 21. 24, C. J. de agric. (x1. 47). 
L. 4. C. J. de agric. et mancip. (x1. 67). Only in case the father was bound to any 
town or corporation by a special obligation of service, the children were to be divided 
for the first forty years, but not afterward. L. 16. Theod. de his qui condit. (x11. 19). 
This was noi incorporated in the code of Justinian. [The words in the Theodosian 
code—qui tamen intra hos proxime quadraginta annos docebuntur fuisse suscepti 
—seem rather to mean, those who have been born within the last forty years: and 
this would be amore reasonable limitation. } 

13 Nov. 54. pr. 
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similar relations, that the child followed the baser blood “. 
Justinian abolisht this, and at first declared the child to be 
perfectly free: only he gave the master of the husband the 
right of compelling him to separate from his wife’. Sub- 
sequently he subjected this freedom of the children to the 
following restrictions: they were to be capable of holding 
property of their own, but were to be personally bound to 
remain on the estate to which their father belonged, and to 
till it, unless they wanted to settle on and cultivate an estate 
of their own, which he allowed them to do’. In a still later 
constitution he deprived the children even of this limited free- 
dom, and reduced them entirely to the condition of coloni™. 
Not long after however this limited freedom of the children 
was assumed in certain constitutions of Justin II and Tiberius 
as notorious and prevalent, without mention of the later severer 
ordinance of Justinian’. 

Fourthly, both parents might be coloni, but in the service 
of different masters. That in this case the children also 
would be coloni could not be questioned; but to which of 
the masters they were to belong was a point which was never 
permanently arranged. At first the master of the mother 
was to have a third part of the children”. Then all of 
them were assigned to him”. Lastly it was settled that 
each of the two masters should have half the number of chil- 
dren, and that, if the number was an odd one, the larger 
half should fall to the mother’s share*'. In direct opposition 


14 Eichhorn Deutsche Staats-und Rechtsgeschichte 1, § 50. 

15 [.24, C. J. de agric. (x1. 47) ; confirmed in Nov. 54. pr. C. 1, only with a proviso 
against its acting retrospectively. Subsequently the marriage was even declared to be 
invalid: Nov. 22. C. 17. 

16 Nov. 162. C. 2. 17 Const. de adscriptitiis. 

18 Justini const. de filiis liberarum. ‘Tiberii const. de filiis colonorum. It is diffi- 
cult to make out the exact relation between these contradictory ordinances. Cujacius 
(Observ. IV. 26) assumes that Justinian’s last constitution was never actually intro- 
duced ; and by the help of this supposition all may be explained very easily. 

19 L. un. C. Theod. de inquilinis (v. 10). 

2% LL. 3. C.J. ut nemo (xr. 53). 

21 Nov. 162. C. 3. Nov. 156. The most questionable passage is L. 13. pr. C. J. 
de agric. (x1. 47) : Definimus ut inter inquilinos colonosve—suscepti liberi, vel utroque 
vel neutro parente censito, statum paternae conditionis agnoscant. Even the text is 
doubtful. Pillius says: wtroque parente censito vel witro (utro ?) i. e. altero—Sed in 
rnultis codicibus mveni vel neuwtro, quod subtilioribus relinquo, Azo in his commen- 
tary on this passage remarks: in libro M. (Martini) deest vel utroque. The gloss: 
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to this we find another ordinance of Justinian, according to 
which the master of the husband was authorized to keep all 
the children, and even the wife too: this ordinance however, 
the date of which is uncertain, was nothing but a local regu- 
lation, as Cujacius has rightly explained it, nor was it to 
be more than temporary; that is, it was not to hold good 
as a permanent rule for the future, but only for the mar- 
riages subsisting at that very time”. 

By prescription the condition of a colonws was determined 
in two distinct cases. First, if a free man lived for thirty 
years as a colonus, the owner of the estate thereby acquired 
a right of mastership over him and his posterity: he enjoyed 
important privileges however with regard to property, which 
were likewise inherited by his children, and the nature of 
which will be explained by and by”. Secondly the possession 
of a colonus belonging to another person was secured after a 
stated time by prescription against the claims of his original 
master: this rule too cannot be made quite clear till further on. 

With regard to a person’s becoming a colonus by a volun- 
tary agreement the following regulation was originally laid 
down. Free men or women were to become coloni, if they 
declared this purpose in court, and at the same time con- 
tracted a marriage with a person belonging to that class. 
This was ordained by Valentinian III*'. Neither this nor 
any other specific regulation touching such an agreement was 
admitted into the code of Justinian ; so that one might imagine 
that he meant it no longer to hold good, that is, that no 
one was thenceforward to become a colonus except by birth 
or prescription. Nevertheless there is a constitution of his, 
which, although it seems to have another object, may at the 
same time have been drawn up mainly with reference to 


al. wtroque i. e. altero—alii habent vel wtroque vel neutro. Holoander reads alterutro 
instead of neutro. The best way however is to keep vel newtro, and to adopt the 
following explanation given by Cujacius: if both the parents were coloni, the children 
became so likewise, whether the parents were censiti, that is, liable to pay taxes (see 
below notes 60, 90), ornot. The words paterna conditio may now be interpreted to mean 
the class of the parents generally, without specific reference to the claims of the two 
masters. 

22 Nov. 157. See Cujaciuses commentary on it. 

3. 18. C. J. de agric. (x1. 47). eod. Alii—tempore triginta annorum coloni 
fiunt, liberati manentes cum rebus suis, L. 23. § 1. eod. See below p. 132. 

*4 Noy. Valentiniani Tit. 9. 
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such an agreement”. This constitution speaks of the evi- 
dence requisite to shew that a person is a colonus, and enacts 
that a single proof, such for instance as a written contract, 
an acknowledgement in court, a registering in the tax-books, 
should not be sufficient, but that there should be a com- 
bination of at least two such proofs. Now what is here 
spoken of as evidence for the previous existence of such a 
relation, might without doubt be employed as a form of 
agreement when a free man wanted to enter into it for the 
first time: for if he concluded a written contract, and after- 
ward signified his assent to its substance before the court, 
the law was fully satisfied, and he could not withdraw 
himself again from his dependence. Indeed this process may 
perhaps have been the real object of the ordinance ; and it 
may arise merely from an inaccuracy of expression that the 
proofs appear to be the only things spoken of. 

The rights and obligations contingent to the colonus were 
of three kinds: some related to his personal condition, others 
to his connexion with the soil, others to his property and taxes. 

As to the personal condition of the coloni, they were free, 
that is, distinct from the slaves; but it unquestionably bore 
a great resemblance to that of the slaves. That they were 
distinct from the slaves, is proved by the following evidence. 
In several imperial constitutions they are mentioned along 
with the slaves, and by way of opposition to them”. In 
others they are expressly declared to be ingenui”. We find 
too that they were held capable of contracting a real, genuine 
marriage *, which slaves, it is well known, were not”. The 
same thing is implied in the punishment with which they 


2% L,, 22. pr. C. J. de agric. (x1. 47). 

26 7. 21. C. J. de agric. (x1. 47): Ne diutius dubitetur, si quis ex adscrintitia et 
libero, vel ex adscriptitia et servo, vel adscriptitio et ancilla fuisset editus, etc. Com- 
pare L. 7. C. eod. Nov. Valent. Tit. 9. 

7 ZL. un. C. J. de colonis Thracensibus (x1. 51): Ipsi quidem originario jure 
teneantur: et licet conditione videantur ingenui, servi tamen terrae ipsius, cui nati 
sunt, existimentur etc. 

28 LL. 24. C. J. de agric. (x1. 47). Nov. Valent. Tit. 9. 

29 L. 5. § 1. D. de bonis damnatorum (xtviit. 20): Nam cum libera mulier rema- 
neat, nihil prohibet et virum mariti affectionem, et mulierem wxoris animwm retinere. 
Consequently a slave could not possibly be in a state to fulfill this primary condition 


of all marriages: Nov. 22. C. 10. Non dicimus solvi matrimonium sed ab ipso initio 
neque matrimonium fieri. 
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were threatened in case of their running away: they were to 
be put in fetters, and treated as a punishment after the 
manner of slaves; which expression clearly demonstrates 
that they were essentially distinct from slaves. In Gregory 
the Great’s letters too this essential distinction between the 
two classes is establisht in the most unequivocal manner”. 
Several Jews in the town of Luna were possest of Christian 
slaves. For these slaves Gregory commissions the bishop of 
Luna to procure their freedom, as was enjoined. by the laws 7.4 
if however they had been employed in agriculture, they were 
to continue on the estates as coloni. But should the master 
of such a colonus endeavour to remove him from the estate, 
or to reduce him to domestic service, the colonws was to be 
perfectly free; since his master would now have lost his 
right of property by the general enactment of the laws, 
and have forfeited the jus colonarium by his own arbitrary 
proceeding. 

But on the other hand the freedom of the coloni was 
so limited, that no doubt it bore a great similarity to the 
condition of the slaves*. This similarity is acknowledged 
in general terms in several passages“. Hence they are 
called servi terrae*®; and the term /iberi is now and then 
used in opposition to the coloni, as well as to the slaves”. 
They were liable like the slaves to corporal punishments”. 
In like manner the rule which prevailed with regard to slaves, 
that they should not bring an action against their master, 


30 J,. 1. C. Th. de fugit. colonis (v. 9): Ipsos etiam colonos, qui fugam meditan- 
tur, im servilem condiiionem ferro ligari conveniet, ut officia quae liberis congruunt, 
merito servilis condemnationis compellantur implere. Gothofredus explains the words 
in servilem conditionem very correctly by instar servi. 

31 Lib. 1v. Ep. 21. 

32 These laws are found in Cod. Just. Lib. 1. Tit. 10. 

33 Heineccius despatches this whole enquiry very briefly (Antiq. Lib. 1. Tit. 3. § 8), 
by pronouncing without more ado that the coloni were slaves, merely mentioning by 
the by that several persons had entertained doubts on the point. 

34 T. 21. C. J. de agric. (x1. 47): Quae enim differentia inter servos et adscriptitios 
intelligatur, cum uterque in domini sui positus sit potestate. L. 2. C. J. in quib. 
causis coloni (x1. 49): pene est ut quadam dediti servitute videantur. 

35 See the preceding and the 42d notes. 

36 J. 21. C. J. de agric. (x1. 47). L. 16, Li. 22. pr. Li. 24. eod. Sometimes too this 
expression is used to designate a freer class among the codoni themselves, as distinguisht 
from the less free: on this point I shall speak lower down: see note 86. 

7 L. 52. 54. C. Theod. de haereticis (xvi. 5). L. 24. C. J. de agric. (x1. 47): 
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was extended to them: two exceptions however were made 
to it, in case of an arbitrary raising of their rent (swperexactio), 
and if they wanted to accuse their master of a crime*. What 
is still more remarkable, even the principle that a runaway 
slave was regarded as a thief of his own person was applied 
at one time to them®: which application certainly seems to 
be at variance with the recognition that they were ingenut, 
but can be defended by analogical cases in the old Roman 
law*. The relation borne by the lord of the estate to the 
coloni was designated, in the want of a peculiar technical 
term, by the name patronus*. 

The relation of the colonus to the soil consisted mainly 
in his being indissolubly attacht to it, so that he could not 
be separated from it either by his own act or by his master”. 
Consequently if a colonus quitted an estate, the master of 
it might lay claim to him. This claim might be maintained 
against any other landholder, should the colonus have settled 
on his estate*?; and the landholder, if he was aware that he 
was detaining his neighbour’s colonws, had to pay a consider- 
able fine‘. Or it might be maintained against the colonus 
himself, if he was living as a free man. No rank, no 


38 J, 2. C. J. in quib. causis coloni (x1. 49). They were allowed indeed—as appears 
from L. un. C. Theod. utrumvi (1v. 23), L. 20. 22. C. J. de agric. (x1. 47)—to bring 
an action on the question whether they were coloni, and whether, what was connected 
with that question, the estate was their property or the master’s: but this was no pecu- 
liar privilege, inasmuch as the slaves also had always had the diberale judiciwm open 
to them. 

39 J, 23. pr. C. J. de agric. (x1. 47): Secundum exemplum servi fugitivi sese diu- 
tinis insidiis furari intelligatur. 

40 Gaius Lib. 111. § 199. § 9. I. de obl. quae ex del. (iv. 1.) 

41 J. un. C. Theod. ne colonus (v. 11). The names dominus and possessor indeed 
are also found: these denote however not his personal relation to the colonus, but his 
ownership of the estate, on which, it is true, that relation was dependent. 

42, un. C. J. de col. Thrac. (x1. 51) : servi—terrae ipsius. L. 15. C. J. de agric. 
(x1. 47): glebis inhaerere praecipimus. One must not however take this indissoluble 
attachment too literally. Its purpose was only to prevent a permanent change of abode 
and employment: mere interruptions, even for a considerable period, were permitted, 
at least if the master did not object to them. Thus for instance Gregory the Great 
(Lib. vitr. Ep. 32) speaks of a colonus who had been working for three years in 
building a church at Catanea; and his absence from the estate is assumed to be per- 
fectly allowable. 

43 LL. 1. C. Theod. de fugit. col. (v. 9). LL. un. C. Theod. de inquilinis (v. 10). 
L. 6. Li. 28. § 2. C. J. de agric. (x1. 47). 

44 LL, 2. C. Theod. de fugit. col. (v. 9). Li. 12. C. J. de agric. (x1. 47). L. un. C. 
J. de col. Thrac. (x1. 51). L. 1. C. J. de col. Ilyr. (x1. 52). L. 2. €. J. de fugit. 
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dignity could protect him, not even the having enlisted as a 
soldier *®. As to what regards the clerical order, at first the 
only rule laid down was, that no colonus should be ordained 
except in his native place, and that he should continue to 
pay his polltax himself’. Afterward his ordination was made 
dependent on the consent of his master, so that, unless the 
master had given it, he might demand his celonus back out 
of the church, and in like manner out of any monastic order™. 
Tinally Justinian returned to the original rule, and allowed 
the colonus to be ordained in his native place even without 
his master’s consent, but obliged him to continue to discharge 
his obligations on the estate**. The episcopal office according 
to Justinian’s ordinance gave a colonus his full freedom *’. 
But on the other hand the master also was not allowed 
to separate the colonus from his estate. He had indeed an 
absolute power of disposing of him along with the estate, but 
none at all without it®. Such a sale was null: the seller 
might redemand his colonws; and the purchaser lost his pur- 
chase-money: this was to be the case even if a small piece 
of land was given into the bargain at the sale, for the 
purpose of evading the law*’. By an ordinance of Valen- 
tinian III however the exchange of one colonus for another 
was allowed”: but this did not find its way into the code of 
Justinian. In like manner a landholder was further pro- 
hibited from selling his estate and keeping back the coloni®’. 
On the other hand a person who possest several estates, if 
there was a superabundance of coloni on one of them, and a 
deficiency on another, might remove a portion of them: and 


col. (x1. 63). The highest of these fines prevailed in Thrace: it amounted to two 
pounds of gold. 

4% LL. 6. 11. C. J. de agric. (x1. 47). L. 1. 3. C. J. de fugit. col. (x1. 63). 

46 L. 33. C. Th. de episc. (xvi. 2): that is, L. 11. C. J. de epise. (1. 3). 

47 L. 16. L. 37. pr. C. J. de epise. (1. 3). 

48 Nov. 123. c. 17. 49 Nov. 123. ¢. 4. 

50 LL. 7. C. J. de agric. (x1. 47): Originarios absque terra—vendi omnifariam non 
licebit. L. 21. eod. Et possit (dominus)—adscriptitium cwm terra dominio suo ex- 
pellere. Nov. Valent. Tit. 9. 

51 L. 7. C. J. de agric. (x1. 47). 

52 Nov. Valent. Tit. 9. 

53 Jy, 2. C. J. de agric. (x1. 47): Si quis praedium vendere voluerit, vel donare, 
retinere sibi transferendos ad alia loca colonos privata pactione non possit. It is the 
same passage as in L. 3. C. Theod. de censu sine adscript. (x11. 10). 
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this new arrangement then became unalterable, even though 
one of the estates should afterward be sold”. 

The reason for these restrictions on the landholder one 
might be disposed at first to look for in certain rights possest 
by the colonus himself, in which case his consent would have 
been sufficient to remove them. But no mention is ever 
made of any such consent; nor in fact had the colonws any 
manner of right in the soil. That he was not the pro- 
prietor of it, and so could not himself dispose of it, was 
clear®: but even the lowest kind of real right to the soil 
is never ascribed to him. Indeed that no such existed, follows 
necessarily from the before-mentioned rights of the master 
to exchange his coloni and to remove them. So that in fact 
it was only for the interests of the state that those restrictions 
were imposed”, although the colonia thereby indirectly ob- 
tained a similar protection against arbitrary conduct on the 
part of the landowner, as if they had themselves had a right 
in the soil. These interests of the state consisted primarily 
and mainly in its superintending care for agriculture, which 
was held to be especially promoted by the encouragement 
of such a relation®’. Beside this however there were the 
interests of the revenue, which will be spoken of presently. 
The welfare of the coloni themselves was not considered, 
except in certain subordinate regulations, which, it is true, 
were founded on humanity, but the very need for which is 
enough to prove that they had no right in the soil. Thus for 
instance when an estate held in common, to which there were 
coloni belonging, was divided, married couples and relations 
were not to be separated*. Again if colont were transferred 
from one estate to another, and then one of these estates was 
sold, the children were in like manner ta remain with their 


54. 13. § 1. C. J. de agric. (x1. 47). 

55 I. 1. C. Theod. ne colonus (v. 11): Non dubium est colonis arva quae subigunt 
—alienandi jus non esse. Li. 17. C. J. de agric. (x1. 47). 

56 There is a direct reference to this in the words privata pactione in the passage 
quoted in note 53. 

57 Nov. Valent. Tit. 9: Ne ad alterum coloni, ad alterum possessio exhausta per- 
veniat. L. 7. C. J. de agric. (x1. 47): Neque vero—id usurpet legis illusor—ut parva 
portione terrae emptori tradita, omnis integri fundi cultura adimatur. 

58, 11. C. J. comm. utr, jud. (111, 38). 
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parents”. It deserves notice that the abovementioned super- 
intending care for agriculture, as well as the humane regard 
for the preservation of family ties, was not confined to the 
coloni, but even embraced the slaves, when they were em- 
ployed in husbandry, and as such were enrolled in the regis- 
ters. This assimilation of the two classes is a further proof 
that the coloni were not supposed to have any personal right 
in the soil, since any such right vested in a slave was utterly 
inconceivable. 

Such being the origin of the inseparable connexion be- 
tween the colonus and the soil, we easily get to a very natural 
limitation of it. If a higher public interest pleaded in behalf 
of its dissolution, and the landowner was disposed to allow 
it, there would be no scruple about the matter. But this would 
happen in the following important and frequent case. The 
charge of recruiting the army was imposed on the land- 
holders, in proportion to the value of their property". Now 
as no slaves were enlisted, it must without doubt have been 
calculated that the recruits furnisht by the landholders would 
consist mainly of their coloni. In such a case the land- 
owner’s consent was already procured; and with regard to 
the state the care for agriculture and for the revenue™ was 
outweighed by the still more important care for the army. 
The passages quoted above (note 45), which authorize the 
redemanding a colonus even when he has become a soldier, 
speak only of runaway coloni, that is, such as have left the 
estate against the will of the owner. 


99 LL. 13. § 1. C. J. de agric. (x1. 47). Thus permission was granted even in earlier 
times, when claim was laid to a colonws, to avert the separation of a married couple 
or of parents and children by the production of substitutes. DL. un. C. Theod. de 
inquil. (v. 10). Nov. Valentin. Tit. 9. 

60 L. 7. C. J. de agric. (x1. 47): Quemadmodum originarios absque terra, ita 
rusticos censitosque servos vendi omnifariam non licebit. L. 11. C. J. comm. utr. jud. 
(111. 38). Previously there had only been a prohibition against their being sold out of 
their province: L. 2. C. Theod. sine censu (x1. 3). 

S! Vegetius1. 7. L.7. C. Th. de tironibus (vii. 13). Nov. Theod. Tit. 44. C. 1. 

6 L. 8. C. Th. de tironibus (vir. 13). 

63 For as soon as the recruit was supplied, his polltax was beyond a doubt taken off 
from the estate. Properly speaking he would now have had to pay his polltax himself: 
but he belonged to the number of those who had a special exemption ; and it was laid 
down with great precision in what cases he alone, and in what cases his fainily also 
were to benefit by the exemption. 
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In another point on the contrary the coloni were protected 
by an immediate personal right. They paid the landowner 
a yearly rent for the enjoyment of the farm which they in- 
habited™. Generally speaking this rent was to be paid in 
kind, and a money-payment was not to be demanded”: 
there might also be cases however in which the rent was to 
be paid in money, unquestionably either by contract or 
custom", Now with regard to this rent there was this im- 
portant rule, that the landowner was altogether unable to 
raise it above what till then had been customary”: and by 
this provision the condition of the colonws, in other respects 
so hard, was very much lightened. 

This rent for the lands occupied by the coloni, though it 
is indisputably one of the most important features in their 
condition, receives little light from the old lawbooks: but 
this only increases the value of the information which is con- 
tained in a letter of Gregory the Great™ concerning the coloni 
of the Roman church in Sicily, and of which I will attempt 
to give a connected statement. The church did not cultivate 
her estates on her own score, but farmed them on a large 
scale to conductores®. Hence all the coloni living on the 
small plots of the estate were farmed out along with it to 
the conductor, that is to say, they had to pay their rent 
not to the church but to him, so that the regulations con- 
tained in the pope’s letter are to be regarded in the first 
instance as a code for the farmers and coloni of the church. 


64 Annuae functiones: L. 2. C. J. in quib. causis col. (x1. 49). Reditus: L. 20. 
pr. L. 23. § 1. C. J. de agric. (x1. 47). 

6 L. 5.C. J. de agric. (x1. 47). Domini praediorum id quod terra praestat acci- 
piant, pecuniam non requirant, quam rustici optare non audent: nisi consuetudo prae- 
dii hoc exigat. 

65 J). 20. § 2. C. J. de agric. (x1. 47). 

67 L. 1.2. C. J. in quib. caus. col. (x1.49). L.23.§1. C. J. de agric. (x1. 47). 
This was the only case in which the colonus was allowed to maintain a private action 
against his landlord. See note 38. 

68 Lib. 1. Ep. 44. p. 533, sqq. ed. Paris, 1705. 

69 These conductores are mentioned in pp. 534, 535, 536. They again to a certain 
degree formed a class by themselves: at least it was held by many persons that their 
property at their death did not descend to their relations, but fell to the church. This 
doctrine is reprehended by the pope (p. 535), who orders that the common law of inhe- 
ritance should be observed. 

70 Hence in pp. 536, 537 we find the words: Quoties conductor aliquid colono suo 
injuste abstulerit. 
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The rent in Sicily consisted universally in a certain portion 
of the produce, which however was sometimes delivered in 
kind, sometimes bought off with money. In the former 
case the coloni had to bear both the risk of the voyage, and 
the unavoidable damage on board ship, for which they had 
to give the sailors an average compensation. With regard 
to the latter case the pope enjoins that the sum taken is 
always to be the real marketprice at the time, it having 
hitherto been the practice in cheap years to oppress the 
coloni by arbitrarily fixing higher prices. The passage of the 
letter which lays down a general rule for the rate of the rent 
is peculiarly important, but very difficult. Gregory says, it 
had hitherto been the custom on many estates to extort the 
oppressive rent of three bushels and a half out of seventy from 
the coloni™, and even to increase this rent by sundry by- 
charges. He orders that in future no more than two bushels 
out of seventy should be taken, and that nothing should be 
required beyond™. And to the end that the colont may 


71 That is, a twentieth of the produce, or half a tenth. The rent in future was to 
amount only to a ¢hirtyfifth. How the number seventy came to be used, I am unable 
to explain. 

72 The passage, about the substance of which there can be no question, though it is 
far from easy to explain the words, stands in the Paris edition as follows: Cognovimus 
etiam, in aliquibus massis Ecclesiae exactionem injustissimam fieri, ita ut a septuaginta 
terni semis, guod dici nefas est, conductores exigantur: et adhuc neque hoc sufficit, 
sed insuper aliquid ex usu jam multorum exigi dicuntur. Qwam rem omnino detes- 
tamur——et prout vires rusticorum portant, pensionem integram ad septuagena bina 
persolvant. It is clear that the pope meant to say, We have heard that in many places 
the farmers exact three and a half out of seventy (from the coloni) : nay it is said that 
they are not even contented with this, but still demand something more. In order however 
to understand the words in this way, they must be explained and amended as follows. The 
subject of the whole proposition is the rustici ecclesiae, who are mentioned so repeatedly 
in the preceding part of the letter that there is nothing at all forced in supplying them 
here. Besides we must read a septuagenis terna semis, and afterward per conduc- 
tores exigantur. Septuagenis is found in some of the manuscripts, and supported 
by the analogy of septwagena just after. Terna has no manuscript authority ; but the 
numerals of the older manuscripts might easily be converted by a mistaken interpre- 
tation both into ¢erni and ternis. Ternis especially may have arisen from an erroneous 
notion that it was to be taken along with septwagenis : and then the s at the beginning 
of the next word may have led to the change of ternis into ferni. Terna is to be taken 
as the accusative, and the whole clause is to be filled up and constructed as follows— 
ita ut (rustici) per conductores exigantur terna semis a septuagenis : which construc- 
tion is confirmed by the exactly parallel one immediately after : inswper aliquid (rus- 
tici) exigi dicuntur. On this construction of evigantur see Cramer pr. ad Gellium 
excursuum trias. Kil. 1827. pp. 29. sq. 
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not be deprived of this benefit after his death, he orders that 
official statements of the rate of the whole rent should 
be made out and given to them. Now this rent certainly 
seems to be incomprehensibly low: this appearance however 
may be explained in some measure by the following remarks. 
In the first place the above-mentioned prohibition of extra 
charges is not to be construed too literally: so that we do 
not know how many such were still to continue; and by these 
the rate fixt was unquestionably raised somewhat higher. 
Thus for instance every colonus had to pay a certain sum 
to the farmer for permission to marry, which however was 
not to amount to more than a solidus (p. 535). More- 
over the pope with great indignation forbids the levying 
the rent by an imaginary modius larger than the common 
one (p. 533), and adds that no more than eighteen sewtarii 
to the modius must be demanded at the utmost. Now as 
the common modius contained only sixteen sextarii, he at 
all events here allows an arbitrary addition, though without 
doubt one sanctioned by usage, of two sextarii to the modius, 
that is, of an eighth of the whole rent; so that he does not 
prohibit every kind of abuse, but merely the carrying it too far. 
Of still greater importance however is it that the coloni had 
to discharge the landtax to which their plots were liable. 
Now if we assume, what is very probable on other grounds, 
that the landtax at that period was very high“, we shall 
easily understand that a high rent could not be paid at 
the same time to the landlord. The important fact, that 
the coloni really had to pay the landtax for their plots to 
the treasury, results from the following passage of the letter 
referred to (p. 535). The pope says that the first payment 
of the tax prest especially hard on the coloni; for since at 
the time of payment they had not sold their produce yet”, 


73 Volusius Maecianus de Asse, at the end of the treatise. 

74 See the fourth section of my Dissertation onthe Roman Finances under the Em- 
perors : [a translation of which will be inserted in a future Number of the Philological 
Museum. | 

75 The landtax for the year was levied in three payments made on the first of 
January, of May, and of September: see the third section of my Dissertation on the 
Roman Finances. Now on the first of these days the olive-harvest was hardly over ; 
and the oil, the sale of which must probably have been the chief resource for procuring 
money, could not be disposed of, unless the coloni, as the pope says, to get out of 
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they were forced to borrow the money from the officers of 
the revenue at a usurious interest. He orders that in future 
the money should be advanced (unquestionably without in- 
terest) from the church-chest, and that the coloni should 
refund it by degrees. The whole passage is as follows: 
Praeterea cognovimus quod prima illatio burdationis™ rus- 
ticos nostros vehementer angustat, ita ut priusquam labores 
suos venundare valeant, compellantur tributa persolvere : 
qui dum de suo, wnde dare debeant, non habent, ab auc- 
tionariis publicis™ mutuo accipiunt, et gravia commoda 
pro eodem beneficio persolvunt: ex qua re fit ut dispendiis 
gravibus coangustentur. Unde praesenti admonitione prae- 
cipimus ut omne quod mutuum pro eadem causa ab extraneis 
accipere poterant, a tua experientia publico™ detur, et a rus- 
ticis Ecclesiae paulatim ut habuerint accipiatur ; ne dum 
in tempore coangustantur, quod eis postmodum sufficere in 
inferendum poterat, prius compulsi vilius vendant, et hee 
eis minime sufficiat. 

With regard to property the coloni seem at first sight 
to stand on exactly the same foot as the slaves. What they 
possess is called peculiwm, just as is the case with slaves: 
it is said that the claims of the master did not merely extend 
to the person of his colonus, but embraced his peculiwm™ ; 
nay that the coloni earned for their master, and that what 
they earned belonged not to them, but to him®’. A minuter 


their straits consented to part with it under its value. With reference to a mere corn- 
country the passage would be nonsense; for in such the produce might assuredly 
have been conveniently sold before the first of January. 

76 The word burdatio occurs nowhere except in two passages of this letter (pp. 533, 
536) ; and its etymology is uncertain. There can be no doubt however about its 
meaning, both on account of the prima illatio coupled with it (see the third section of 
my Dissertation on the Roman Finances), and because the word ¢riluta is used imme- 
diately after as equivalent to it. 

77 We should follow the manuscripts which read aciionariis. Actionarii publici 
was a general name for all the officers of the revenue, and is used here for the tax- 
collectors. See Ducange on actionarius and auctionarius. 

78 Tua experientia, as appears from several passages, is the official honorary title 
which the pope gives to the subdeacon, Peter. Publico is the dative, and means the 
same as fisco, the exchequer. The reading of the old editions, ea publico, is to be re- 
jected therefore without hesitation. 

79 Ju. un. C. Theod. de inquilinis (v. 10). L. 23. § 2. C. J. de agric. (x1. 47). 

* L. 2. C. J. in quib. caus. coloni (x1. 49): Quem nec propria quidem leges sui 
juris habere voluerunt, et—domino et acquirere, et habere voluerunt. Ju. 18. C. J. de 
agric. (x1. 47). 
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examination however will convince us that these expressions 
are not to be taken literally. In fact the coloni were capable 
of holding property; and they were only prohibited from 
Vesa their property without the consent of their land- 
lord", it being unquestionably more advantageous both for 
the estate itself and for its master to Hae a wealthy 
colonus than a poor one. This incapacity of alienating pro- 
perty is all that is meant by the abovementioned inaccurate 
expressions; so that the difference between the colonuws and 
the slave in this point was very great. For a slave actually 
had nothing of his own; and, as the most important conse- 
quence of this principle, his master could take away everything 
that he possest: a colonus had property of his own, which 
could not be taken away from him, and he was only de- 
barred from alienating it at discretion. That this was really 
the state of things is set beyond a doubt by the following 
instances. If a colonus was a Donatist, he was to lose a 
third part of his peculiwm as a punishment for his heresy”, 
a penalty which evidently assumes that he had _ property 
of his own. Moreover it was a general rule that, if a 
priest or monk died without a will, and left no heirs, his 
property went to his church or convent. To this rule how- 
ever there were three exceptions: if the deceast was a freed- 
man, or a colonws, or a member of a curia, his property 
was to go to his patron, or landlord, or cwria*. The object 
of this rule, as well as the mention of the colonws alongside 
of the freedman and the curialis, shews that the coloni must 
have had heritable property of their own. This limited power 
in disposing of their property was all indeed that the coloni, 
generally speaking, possest: but there were two exceptions 
to this, which have already been mentioned above. For 
such coloni as had become so by prescription were to have 
a perfectly free command of their property“: and so were 
those who sprang from the marriage of a colonus with a 
free woman*. One may therefore assume, with reference 


1 L. un, C. Theod. ne colonus (v.11). L. 2. C. J. in quib. caus. coloni (x1. 49). 
8? L. 54. C. Theod. de haereticis (xvt. 5). 
*3 L. un. C. Theod. de bonis clericorum (v. 3). L. 20. C. J. de episcopis (1. 3). 


#1. 18. L. 23. § 1. C. J. de agric. (x1. 47). See above p. 121. 
& Nov. 162. C. 2. See above p. 120. 
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to this distinction, that there were two classes of coloni, of 
which one enjoyed greater freedom than the other“. 

One of the most difficult points connected with the con- 
dition of the coloni is what regards the public taxes. This 
is a matter however of which nothing more than a general 
view can here be taken: to investigate it in detail, with a 
thorough examination of the historical evidence that may 
throw light on it, would be impossible except in connexion 
with the whole fiscal system of the Romans. At the time 
when the coloni became a distinct class, and even long before, 
two direct taxes prevailed one along with the other through 
the Roman empire, a landtax, and a polltax. The first 
was paid by all landed proprietors (possessores), the 
second by those who had no landed property, provided 
they were not freed from it either by their rank (plebeii), 
or by some particular exemption. From this outline of 
the general system of taxation we may draw the following 
inferences with regard to the coloni. The landtax for 
their plots of land fell on the landlord, because the pro- 
perty belonged to him. So far as relates to this obligation 
in itself no material differences could prevail: the only one 
was whether the actual payment of the landtax was made 
immediately by the landlord or by the coloni, which indeed 
must have been a matter of not the slightest moment to the 
treasury *’. On the other hand all the coloni, as a class, were 
liable to pay polltax: for they were all plebeians without ex- 
ception, and can very seldom have been exempted as landed 
proprietors, since they never had any property in the plot 
which they cultivated (see p. 126), and their having any landed 
property lying elsewhere was assuredly a very rare occurrence. 
Indeed among those who paid the polltax they were far the 
most numerous and productive class, more especially after 
the towns were exempted from it. Thus it came to 
pass that the liability to pay the polltax, though neither 


86 Hence in L. 23. § 1. C. J. de agric. (x1. 47) these privileged coloni are called 
liberi by way of contrast to the others. On the other hand the expression liberi coloni, 
in L. un. C. J. de coll. Ilyr. (xr. 52), seems to designate the coloni generally as op- 
posed to the slaves: while in L. 1. C.J. de praed. tamiacis (x1. 68) it must mean 
free peasants as distinguisht from the co/oni, properly so called, who are there termed 
adscriptitii. 

87 See above p. 130. 
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an essential feature in the condition of a colonus, nor ex- 
clusively confined to it, was yet regarded as _ regularly 
and ordinarily appertaining to it. Hence when the polltax 
was taken off in some of the provinces, it was thought necessary 
expressly to add that the condition of the coloni was never- 
theless to continue in other respects the same“. The charge 
of answering for the polltax of the coloni was imposed on 
the landlord: it was entered into the registers along with 
the landtax of the estate: the landlord had to pay it to the 
collectors, and was left to recover it from his coloni at his 
own risk and cost. 

From this general liability of the coloni to pay the polltax, 
they derived the following appellations: tributqrit,—which 
name therefore must by no means be derived from the rent 
they paid to their landlords *’,—censiti or censibus obnoxii”, 
and those which occur so frequently, adscriptitii, adscriptitiae 
conditionis™, censibus adscripti®. The latter do not refer, 
as one might be inclined to suppose, to the peculiar relation 
between the tax paid by the coloni and that paid by the estate, 
to which the other was a kind of supplement or appendage : 
they merely express generally that the coloni were registered 
in the tax-rolls, and so were (personally) liable to pay tax. 
For the term adscriptio is also applied to the estates them- 
selves“; so that in fact it is merely a general designation 
for the entering of any object in the taxbooks, in other words, 
for its liability to pay tax. 

This liability of the colont to the polltax was one of 
the two reasons for which the state tried in every way to 


88 T.. un. C. J. de col. Thrac. (x1. 51). L. un. C. J. de col. Illyr. (x1. 52). 

89 L. 3. C. J. ut nemo (xr. 53). L. 12. C. J. de agric. (x1. 47). L.2. C. Th. si 
vagum (x. 12). That the name ¢ributarii does in fact come from the polltax paid to 
the state, not from the rent paid to the landlord, is incontrovertibly proved by the laws 
quoted in the preceding note, in which it is said that the coloni are to be freed from 
their (ributarius nexus. 

90 LL. 4, 6, 13. pr. C. J. de agric. (x1. 47). See above note 21. L. 1. C. J. de tiron. 
(xt. 44). They were also termed capite censi: Juliani epit. nov. const. 21. C. 12. 
Slaves also might from like reasons be censiti and be so called. L. 7. C. J. de agric. 
(x1. 47). L. 10. C. J. de re milit. (x11. 36). See note 60. 

1 L. 6, 21, 22, 28, 24. C. J. de agric. (x1. 47). L. 11. C.J. comm. utr. jud. (111. 38). 
92 1. 19, 22. pr. 4. C. J. de agric. (x1. 47). L. 2. C. J. in quib. caus. col. (xr. 49). 
20. C. J. de episc. (1. 3). 

3 For instance in L. 5. C. Th. ne collat. translatio (x1. 22). 
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encourage and to uphold them as a class; and this was also 
one of the motives why the landlord was prohibited from 
arbitrarily severing the colonus from his estate. Indeed 
several expressions might lead one to believe that the erection 
of the whole class had proceeded originally from the distri- 
bution of the multitude who were without property, among 
the landowners, purely for the sake of the revenue”: this 
however from other grounds is very improbable, and at the 
utmost can only have been the case in certain countries and 
at particular times. 

It remains for me to speak of the way in which a colonus 
ceast to be one. The practice with regard to slaves might 
at first induce us to expect that he might be set free by 
the will of his landlord, acting either at his own absolute 
discretion, or at all events with the consent of the colonus 
himself. Yet nothing of the sort is anywhere mentioned ” : 
and this may easily be accounted for from the abovementioned 
prohibition against separating a colonus from the estate. For 
the same motives which stood in the way of the sale of a 
colonus, would likewise oppose his being set free; nor was 
there anything like the same urgent reasons for liberating 
him, as for the slaves. On the other hand we find mention 
of two cases in which the bond of a colonus might be dis- 
solved by prescription, when he had lived for a certain time 
either as a free man, or under another master. The term 
assigned in both cases was originally thirty years for men, 
twenty for women: and with regard to the second case a more 
specific provision was added, that, if a man had lived with 
several landlords in succession, the one under whom he had 


94 J. 26. C. Theod. de annona (xr. 1): Nullum gratia relevet: nullum iniquae 
partitionis vexet incommodum, sed pari omnes sorte teneantur: ita tamen, ut, si ad 
alterius personam transferatur praedium, cwi certus plebis numerus fuerit adscriptus, 
venditi onera novellus possessor compellatur agnoscere. 

95 Indeed the expression used in L. 21. C. J. de agric. (x1. 47) seems to point out 
pretty clearly that it was inadmissible: et possit (dominus) servum cum peculio manu- 
mittere, et adscriptitium cum terra dominio suo expellere. So that he could not do it 
sine terra. In the whole passage there is a design to bring out the resemblance 
between the co/oni and the slaves: this is the reason why the manumission of the 
slaves cum peculio is mentioned, because this could certainly be in some measure com- 
pared to the disposing of the co/onus along with his farm, whereas there was nothing 
connected with the coloni analogous to the manumissio sine peculio, which unquestion- 
ably was equally admissible. 
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lived the longest was to keep him, or, if there was no dif- 
ference of time, the last’. The first kind of prescription, 
by which a colonus obtained his freedom through his own 
act, was entirely abolisht by Justinian; so that from his 
time forward there was no limit to the period after which the 
master of a colonus might lay claim to him®”. With regard 
to the second kind of prescription, by which a colonus came 
into the hands of another landowner, he did not lay down 
any rule; nor did he incorporate the beforementioned regu- 
lations made by his predecessors**. Hence it seems that in 
this case the general rule with regard to prescription in all 
actions must now have come into force, so that a thirty-years 
possession would be secured against the claims of the prior 
master, without regard to those specific regulations. 


After going through these details we may now give the 
following general view of the condition of the coloni. They 
were attacht to the soil by their birth, not as day-labourers, 
but as farmers, who tilled a piece of land on their own account, 
and rendered produce or money for it: that they had also to 
perform any services on their landlord’s estate is nowhere 
mentioned. They had no personal right in the land: but as 
the state from economical and financial reasons insisted on 
their continuing on their farms, and as their rent could not 
be raised, their condition was nearly as well secured as it 
would have been by personal rights. They could hold pro- 
perty, only they were precluded from disposing of it at 
will: some classes however were free even from this restric- 
tion. Generally speaking they paid a polltax: but even in 
cases where this was remitted, their condition as coloni still 
continued unchanged *’. If we compare their condition with 


96 T,. un. C. Theod. de inquil. (v. 10). Nov. Valent. Tit. 9. 

97 LL, 23. pr. C. J. de agric. (x1. 47). 

98 L,, 23. pr. C. J. de agric. (x1. 47) speaks of a claim advanced against the 
colonus himself, and expressly forbids all prescription in such case: the second section 
speaks of claims urged against another proprietor, and in so doing says nothing about 
any sort of prescription. 

99 Hence we see that among the coloni by way of exception there might be found 
instances of two totally different privileges, the right of disposing of property, and the 
exemption from the polltax. There was no sort of connexion between them, and 
Cujacius, who jumbles them up together, is evidently mistaken. For in L. un. C. J. 
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the old division of all the free inhabitants of the empire into 
cives, Latini, and peregrini, there can be no question that 
they might belong according to circumstances to any one of 
these three classes. But as the existence of Latini and pere- 
grini in later times seems to have been merely a rare excep- 
tion, the chief part of the colont would no doubt be in pos- 
session of the Roman franchise’. In this case they had a 
legal connubium, not merely with each other, but even with 
free citizens. It is true that Justinian forbad the marriage 
of a free woman with a colonus belonging to another person, 
and declared it to be null’: not however assuredly from the 
want of the connwbiwm, in which case her marriage with her 
own colonus, and that of a free man with a colona, would 
in like manner have been invalid: his aim was merely by 
this decree, emanating solely from his own authority, to secure 
the land effectually against the loss of such a colonus and his 
posterity. The names given to these peasants in a state of 
hereditary dependence were partly derived from the here- 
ditary nature of their service,—originarii,—partly from the 
polltax they paid—adscriptitii, tributarii, censiti—partly 
from their relation to the soil which they cultivated and 
inhabited. From this source comes the general name used 
throughout this dissertation, coloni: so does the general name 
rustici, which also occurs as a specific term for this 
particular class*: and lastly the name inquwilini, the mean- 
ing of which however has been very much disputed. In most 
of the passages where it occurs this name is used so vaguely, 


de col. Thrac. (x1. 51) it is expressly. stated that the coloni in Thrace were tax-free, 
but at the same time that their landlord might lay claim to them cwm omni peculio. 

100 See the Dissertation on the Jus Latii, above Vol. 1. pp. 152—159. From this 
example we may perceive most distinctly how inadequate the legal notions and tech- 
nical terms which arose in the classical period were to give a correct idea of the actual 
state of the empire in later times: so that for instance Justinian’s attempt to adapt the 
Institutes of Gaius to the state of the law in his own age, by little else than abridging 
them and omitting parts, could not but turn out very unsatisfactorily at best. For the 
colont in later times formed one of the most important orders in the state; yet no 
mention is made of them in Justinian’s Institutes: they occupied a middle station 
between the free men and the slaves; yet according to the old classification retained in 
the Institutes we should be forced to place them all among the free men, and the greater 
part even in the first rank of the free men, the cives. 

ISsNov-(22:0 Coil7: 
? Gregory the Great (Ep. 1. 44) mostly calls them rustici ecclesiae or rustici 
nostri, occasionally however coloni also. 
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that one is uncertain whether it is meant to designate a par- 
ticular sort of coloni, or is merely a synonym for the whole 
class '*: but there is one passage which leaves no doubt that 
the latter is the case*: and the probability seems to be that 
all these names were in use for the same order of citizens, 
one prevailing more in one province, another in another. 


Before I conclude I have to add a few general remarks 
on the history of this order in the Roman state; but I must 
preface them by observing that this is the very branch of 
the subject which is the most obscure. In our lawbooks we 
find mention of the coloni from the time of Constantine down- 
ward®, and that too very widely diffused from the first, 
througheut all parts of the empire, for instance even in 
Gaul and Italy®. After this time their condition was al- 
ways regarded as a most important object of legislation ; 
and in this light it appears in Justinian’s collections, and in 
his own laws. There being no mention of them in the 
Institutes is to be accounted for from their not having been 
spoken of in Gaius: this however is the cause why modern 
jurists, on whose views the system of the Institutes has 
always exercised a preponderating influence, have left them 
almost wholly unnoticed. 

If we go further back than the time of Constantine, we find 
nothing but dubious traces of them. In a passage of the Pan- 
dects Marianus speaks of a testament by which inqwilint are 
bequeathed without the estate they are attacht to: this bequest, 
he says, is of no effect with regard to the object exprest in 


103 T,, un. C. Theod. de inquil. (v. 10). L. 2. C. Theod. si vagum (x. 12). L. 6. 
C.J. de agric. (x1. 47). L.un. C. J. de col. Ilyr. (x1. 52). L. 11. C. J. comm. utr. 
Jud. (111. 38). 

4 L. 13. pr. €. J. de agric. (x1. 47): Definimus, ut inter inquilinos colonosve, 
quorum quantum ad originem (i. e. prolem) vindicandam indiscreta eademque paene 
videtur esse conditio, licet sit discrimenin nomine, etc. Cujaciuses notion that the coloni 
and inqguilini were, properly speaking, the freer classes of the hereditarily dependent 
peasantry, as opposed to the adscriptitii, is totally unfounded. 

5 L. 1. C. Theod. de fug. col. (v. 9) is a law of Constantine’s, as early as the 
year 332. 

® In Gaul, L. 13. 14. C. J. de agric. (x1. 47):—in Italy, L. 3. C. Theod. de censu 
(x1i1. 10), that is, L. 2. C. J. de agric. (x1. 47): Imp. Constantius A.ad Dulcitium 
consularem Aemiliae :—in Palestine, Thrace, Illyria, Cod. J. Lib. x1. Tit. 50, 51, 52, 
etc. And this institute speaks of it everywhere under the same form. 
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it; the value in money however may be demanded, if such 
was the testator’s intention”. This passage may unquestion- 
ably be explained with great ease in reference to the coloni 
of the later empire as described above: but it will also 
admit of an application to common leases, the right to which, 
or their profits, may have been bequeathed. This is decidedly 
the case with a passage of Ulpian on returns to the census, 
that whoever did not return his inquwilini or coloni made him- 
self answerable for them‘. This passage must be interpreted 
with reference to common renters or farmers, whom the land- 
owner was to return, because they might otherwise escape 
the notice of the collector, and thereby avoid paying their 
polltax : indeed it would hardly be applicable to the heredi- 
tary coloni of later times, since these must already have been 
entered in the taxrolls, and so would have been known to 
the collector without the landlord’s returning them. If how- 
ever these passages of the Pandects are actually to be 
regarded as traces of the order of coloni at an earlier 
date, it cannot at that time have spread at the utmost be- 
yond a very narrow circle. This is proved partly by the 
circumstance that the old jurists do not speak more fully 
and unequivocally about it, partly by the want of any 
settled technical name for the class: for these very words, 
colonit and inquilini, which were subsequently used so de- 
terminately for it, meant at that time in common use some- 
thing totally different, that is to say, ordinary free farmers 
and renters, who stood in no state of personal dependence. 
In a still earlier age our attention is arrested by the 
following passage of Varro: Omnes agri coluntur hominibus 
servis, aut liberis, aut utrisque. Liberis, aut cum ipsi co- 
lunt, ut plerique pauperculi cum sua progenie; aut mer- 
cenariis, cum conductictis liberorum operis res majores, ut 


107 YT, 112. pr. D. de leg. 1. (30): Si quis inquilinos, sine praediis quibus adhae- 
rent, legaverit, est inutile legatum. Sed an aestimatio debeatur, ex voluntate defuncti 
statuendum esse, Divi Marcus et Commodus rescripserunt. Far less can any evidence 
be drawn from L. 17. § 7. de excus. (Callistratus): Inquilini castrorum a tutelis excu- 
sari solent: nisi eorum, qui et ipsi inquilini sunt, et in eodem castro eademque con- 
ditione sunt. There is nothing in this passage referring to the relation of a hereditarily 
dependent peasantry. 

8 L. 4. § 8. D. de censibus: Si quis inquilinum vel colonum non fuerit professus, 
vineulis censualibus teneatur. See the Dissertation on the Roman Finances, Sect. 3. 
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vindemias ac foenificia, administrant ; wque quos obaerarios 
nostri vocitarunt, et etiam nunc sunt in Asia, et Aegypto, 
et in Illyrico complures'”. Many manuscripts instead of 
obaerarios read obaeratos; and it has been suggested that 
this means the debtor-slaves, nevi obaerati. These however 
in Varro’s time were assuredly so few and _ insignificant, 
that there could not possibly be any occasion for mentioning 
them in a treatise on agriculture: besides Varro is not 
speaking of a third class, distinct from the pawperculi 
and the mercenarii, but only of a peculiar denomination of 
the latter—iique for iique sunt ete. The most natural 
explanation therefore is, that Varro is merely mentioning ope- 
rarius as another name for mercenarius, whether we suppose 
that by writing obaerarios he meant to point out what he con- 
ceived to be the etymology of operarios, or whether we intro- 
duce operarios into the text itself. So that this passage does 
not contain a word about any hereditary coloni. Cujacius 
indeed is of a different opinion, since he makes the following 
express assertion—founded no doubt on nothing more than 
an arbitrary combination of this passage with those above 
quoted from the Pandects—that the Romans in all ages had 
a peasantry in a state of hereditary dependence, who in 
earlier times were called operarii, then inquilini or coloni, 
and finally adscriptitii '°. 

On the other hand we certainly do find a class in a similar 
condition at a much earlier period. The clients under the 
original Roman constitution were also peasants without pro- 
perty ; and they too lived in a state of hereditary dependence. 
But it is not likely that anybody will maintain that there 
was any historical connexion between the ancient clients and 
the later coloni. They are separated by a period of many. 
centuries, during which slavery in its simple strict form had 
occupied the place of almost every other kind of personal 
dependence. Even the cultivation of the soil was carried on 
almost exclusively by slaves: and although other institutions, 
analogous to the ancient ones, were subsequently introduced 
with regard to this class of slaves, yet assuredly this was 


109 De re rustica 1. 17. 
10 Ad. Iu. 112. pr. de. leg: 1.) Opp. ET. vir. p. 1077. 
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not done from the imitation of an order of things which 
had past away long before; nor were they the invention of 
the legislator: it was the personal interest of the landlords 
that led to them. ‘Thenceforward the slaves and the coloni 
subsisted side by side: but the condition of the former was 
in some measure assimilated to that of the latter’, which 
was more in accord with the prevalent opinions of the age, 
and no doubt also with its wants. Still it is not easy to 
explain how this class of coloni could first arise. Individuals 
became members of it by birth: thus much we know: but how 
the whole class originally grew up, our lawbooks do not 
inform us. In later times at least, as it seems, persons were 
not allowed to enter into it at will’*: so that it would appear 
necessary to assume that at some period or other now un- 
known a number of persons placed themselves in this state ; 
after which the admission into it was closed, or at least ob- 
structed and limited. Nor was such a voluntary entrance 
into a state of dependence at all agreeable to the principles 
of the older Roman law. Nevertheless our only definite 
piece of historical information is directly in favour of this 
supposition. It is found in a passage of a book by Sal- 
vianus, written toward the middle of the fifth century ™. 
He complains about the great hardships of the landtax, 
which prest mainly on the poor, the rich contriving to mo- 
nopolize the benefit of whatever was done to alleviate it ™. 
The effects of these hardships he enumerates under the fol- 
lowing stages. Some persons took refuge under the pro- 
tection of the rich, made over the property of their land to 
them, and became farmers upon it: after all however they had 
such a heavy rent to pay, that in fact they were still com- 
pelled to bear the landtax, from which they had been trying 
to escape”. Others quitted their own land altogether, and 


"1! See above p. 125. 12 See above p. 127. 

!3 Salvianus de gubernatione Dei v. 8, 9. 

14 This agrees entirely with what Ammianus says, xv1. 5. 

© Cum rem amiserint, amissarum tamen rerum tributa patiantur, cum possessio 
ab his recesserit, capitatio non recedit, proprietatibus carent, et vectigalibus obruun- 
tur. Here capitatio must evidently be the landtax, not the polltax, as it is usually 
rendered : this is proved both by the expression rerwm tributa, and by the complaint 
about its intolerable pressure; for the polltax assuredly was not so high that the 
farmers could be ruined by it. 
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became colonit on the estates of the rich"®. Others again 
underwent the hardest fate of all, being received at first as 
free strangers, and then reduced to an actual state of slavery ". 
Now the second of these classes is to our purpose; and what 
is said of it certainly shews that it must have been possible 
for a person to become a colonus by his own act. At the 
same time nothing is stated touching the conditions and limi- 
tations under which he could do so: and above all we are still 
left in doubt whether the practice spoken of was sanctioned 
by law, or was merely a prevalent abuse, which however 
might always be legalized in course of time by prescription 
(see p. 121): at least the oppression exercised on the third 
of the abovementioned classes must indisputably have been 
merely a prevalent usurpation, that is, a piece of open injustice, 
not a proceeding according to law. 

A very natural hypothesis would be to suppose that the 
original colont were either all or in part slaves, who were 
set free under the abovementioned restrictions; and the use 
of the name patronus for the landlord (see note 41) might 
be cited in support of this view. Such a modified system 
of manumission however would have been something entirely 
new, and without any precedent in the ancient institutions. 

The simplest and easiest way of accounting for the origin 
of the colonit would be, if we could prove that such a state 
of hereditary dependence had existed immemorially in _par- 
ticular provinces: in that case it might not only have 
continued to subsist under the Roman dominion, but also 
have been extended to other parts of the empire'*. There 
seems however to be an utter want of historical evidence 
for such an assumption. 

Gothofredus conjectures’ that the original coloni were 


16 Fundos majorum expetunt, et coloni divitum fiunt—jugo se inquilinae abjectio- 
nis addicunt, in hance necessitatem redacti ut extorres non facultatis tantum, sed etiam 
conditionis suae,—et rerum proprietate careant, et jus libertatis amittant. 

17 Quos esse constat ingenuos, vertuntur in servos. If one does not attend to the 
abovementioned classification, the whole passage becomes unintelligible. In this 
way it has been misunderstood by Naudet, Administration—sous les régnes de Dioclé- 
tien etc. T. 11. p. 108. 

18 This opinion is advanced by Rudorff in the Rhenish Museum for Philology, 11. 
p- 178, but very justly as a mere conjecture, not as a possitive assertion. 

19 Parat. Cod. Theod. (v. 9) p. 496, and Comm. ad. L. un. C. Theod. de inquil. 
v. 10. 
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partly Romans (inquilini), partly foreiners (colon?) who sub- 
mitted of their own accord to the Roman yoke on condition 
of enjoying these rights ; and that the latter were hence termed 
dedititii. But not only does he make these assertions without 
bringing forward any evidence to support them; he also seems 
to confound totally distinct ages and notions. In the days of 
the republic the name of dedititii was used for such conquered 
nations as surrendered at discretion, for which act there were 
peculiar solemn forms. The lew Aelia Sentia applied it as 
a mere technical expression to those freedmen who had suf- 
fered ignominious punishments during their slavehood, and who 
consequently on their manumission were not to become cives, 
but merely peregrini, and that too with very limited rights. 
Neither of these uses will suit the case supposed by Gotho- 
fredus: but in selecting the term he seems to have had both 
its ancient meanings in his head, without forming any clear 
notion about them. 

Winspeare ” assumes that there was an internal connexion 
between the institutions of the old Roman colonies, and the 
tenure of land in the provinces, as well as that of feudal 
times: he maintains that all these institutions were essentially 
the same, that is to say, dependent property subject to cer- 
tain restrictions and burthens; and that the condition of the 
coloni under the empire was nothing more than a modification 
of that of the old colonists, the peasantry being regarded as 
a lower class, from the similarity of their occupation to that 
of the slaves. The correctness of this comparison however 
I must dispute in all its parts, though without entering into 
a detailed examination and refutation of it. 

A very important contribution to the history of the colont 
is supplied by a recently discovered constitution of the 'Theo- 
dosian code*'. In this the emperors state that the barbarian 
nation of the Scyrians had now been subjected by war to 
the Roman dominion: and permission is given to every land- 
owner™ to apply to the prefect of the praetorium for labourers 


120 Jn the work quoted in note 8, pp. 102, foll. 

21 Lib. v. Tit. 4. Const. 3. p. 284, ed. Wenck. This ordinance is by Honorius 
and Theodosius, dated from Constantinople in the year 409. 

2 Tdeoque damus omnibus copiam ex praedicta gente hominibus agros proprios 
Ffrequentandi, ita ut omnes sciant, susceptos non alio jure quam colonatus apud se 
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out of this nation for his estates; but these labourers are to 
be placed on the foot of coloni, and in no respect to be treated 
as slaves. They are not however to be carried into any but 
the transmarine provinces, not for instance into Thrace or 
Ilyricum. Thus we have here a very remarkable, indeed 
the only known example, clearly pointing out the manner in 
which bodies of coloni on a large scale originated. The 
emperors might have sold the barbarians who had fallen into 
their power, as slaves, but preferred (without doubt from 
politico-economical grounds) giving them away as coloni. Now 
one might conjecture that the whole class sprang up ori- 
ginally after the same manner, so that this single instance 
should be only a repetition of similar previous ones’*. I 
cannot however by any means allow that this is at all a neces- 
sary consequence : on the contrary it is just as conceivable that 
the first origin of the coloni was totally different, and that 
the emperors on this occasion merely placed a great number 
of barbarians by their own arbitrary edict in a class which 
had grown up and been wellknown long before. 

In conclusion I must still speak of the relation between 
the Roman coloni and the villeins of modern Europe, a class 
which appears from very early times under a great variety of 
modifications. The general resemblance between the two in- 
stitutions strikes us at first sight: but I cannot see the slightest 
ground for supposing that there was any historical connexion 
between them. Thus I do not believe that the origin of 
the coloni can be accounted for by assuming that they were in- 
stituted in imitation of the German serfs, although the existence 
of such a class among the Germans was known to the Romans 
in the time of Tacitus™. Still less reason however is there for 
imagining that the German serfs arose out of the Roman coloni, 
although, from the use of the Latin language in the drawing 
up of the codes of the Teutonic nations, the technical terms 
of the Romans were taken in this, as in other matters, to 


futuros. It is true however that the passage stands under the title de bonis militum ; 
and so it is possible that the soldiers who possest land were the only persons to whom 
this great advantage was offered. 

123 This is the way the passage is explained by Wenck, p. 286. note x. 

24 Germania c. 25. Ceteris servis, non in nostrum morem descriptis per familiam 
ministeriis, utuntur. Suam quisque sedem, suos penates regit. Frumenti modum 
dominus, aut pécoris, ant vestis, ut colono, injungit: et servus hactenus paret. 
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designate corresponding German institutions. There is one 
important difference however with regard to the origin of the 
two classes more especially noticeable. That of the Roman 
coloni occurred at the time when the nation was in decay : 
they were introduced arbitrarily in order to meet a particular 
emergency, but never acquired any special political importance. 
The origin of the German serfs is coincident with the primary 
formation of the various classes of society in the nation; and 
hence they have exercised the most important influence on 
its constitution and civil institutions: in this respect the old 
Roman clients are unquestionably a fairer subject of com- 
parison with them than the coloni, although in point of time 
they happened to fall in exactly with the latter. 

After the conquest of the Western empire by the German 
nations the two institutions came into immediate contact, and 
their intermixture could not be avoided. This hastened the 
entire overthrow of the ancient system of slavery, for which 
the way had already been prepared by the formation of the 
coloni. 
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Amonce the celebrated names which strike the attention 
of every one who has been led to stray in the twilight of 
mythical history, few perhaps rouse a livelier curiosity, or 
present a more enticing and perplexing problem, than that 
of Memnon. ‘The oftener it occurs to us the more we feel 
inclined to ask: Who is this rosy son of the morning, whose 
image towered above the banks of the Nile, but, while it 
saluted the beams of the rising sun, pointed toward Meroe 
and the Ethiopian ocean? this founder of palaces and cita- 
dels in Susa and Ecbatana, whose home lay in Cerne, the 
farthest island of the East? this conquering hero, who cut 
a road through the heart of Asia, to find his grave or to 
leave his monuments on the coast of Syria and the shores 
of the Propontis? Without hoping to furnish a satisfactory 
answer to this question, I feel tempted to review the legends 
relating to this renowned person, for the purpose of inquiring 
in what manner they may be best connected and reconciled. 
The subject has already employed the pens of so many 
learned and ingenious men, that little, if anything, can remain 
to be done for the collection of materials: but it also pre- 
sents so many sides, that it may not be useless to consider 
it from one which, though it has not been entirely overlooked, 
seems not to have been sufficiently noticed. 

The immediate object of the inquiry proposed is to trace 
the Greek tradition about Memnon to its source, or at least 
so far as to ascertain the nature, historical or imaginary, of 
the ground from which it sprang. It will therefore be ne- 
cessary to begin by mentioning the earliest form in which 
it appears to us among the Greeks, and the new features 
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which it gradually assumes or discloses under the hands 
through which it successively passed. 

We have reason to congratulate ourselves on the pre- 
servation of the few lines in which Memnon is named or 
alluded to in the Odyssey (iv. 188. x1. 521). But for this 
lucky chance some critics would probably have asserted that 
the legend was wholly unknown in the age of Homer, and 
it would have been impossible to refute them. That it does 
not occur in the Iliad, where there would have been some 
difficulty in introducing it, cannot raise a reasonable doubt. 
Eustathius indeed informs us that there were persons who 
instead of per apvmovas AiOrorjas, Tl. A. 423, read pera 
Meéxvovas AiOorjas, imagining that the hero had given his 
name to an Ethiopian tribe'! But we may very well dis- 
pense with this conceit, and still believe that the exploits of 
Memnon before Troy were as familiar to the poet of the 
Iliad as those of Achilles. The Odyssey however only speaks 
of Memnon as the son of Eos, as the most beautiful of mor- 
tals, and as the vanquisher of Antilochus. Hesiod, who calls 
him king of the Ethiopians (Th. 985), adds the name of his 
father 'Tithonus, whose history is related in the Homeric 
hymn (Ad Venerem 219—239). It may have been about the 
same time that Arctinus made the adventures of the Ethio- 
pian warrior the most prominent subject of an epic poem, 
the Aithiopis, of which we only know that it described the 
combat in which Memnon was slain by Achilles, and how 
his mother obtained Jupiter’s leave to endow her son, as she 
had his father, with immortality. But as there is good reason 
for believing that Quintus Calaber in the first five books of 
his poem followed the Athiopis very closely, it is highly pro- 
bable that most of the features of his narrative were drawn 
from Arctinus, and formed a part of the earliest tradition. 
In his second book, after the hopes of the Trojans have been 
dashed to the ground by the death of Penthesilea and her 
Amazons, Memnon arrives to the relief of the city with a 
countless host of Ethiopians. In his first interview with 
Priam he describes the immortal life of his father, and his 


' Steph. Byz. Meénuvoves ebvos Aitiomixoy 6 épunveverac ws 6 LLoAvicTwp now 
aypious Twas 1) paxipous, Kat xaeTods. 
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mother Eos, the floods of Tethys, the uttermost bounds of 
the earth on the east, and the whole of his progress from 
the verge of Oceanus to Troy, in the course of which he 
had broken a vast army of the Solymi who attempted to 
impede his march. The next morning he slays Antilochus, 
and then meets Achilles, with whom he maintains a long and 
doubtful combat. After his fall the air is darkened, and at 
his mother’s bidding the winds lift his corpse stript of his 
armour above the ground. The blood which drops from it 
on the plain forms a stream called by those who dwell 
at the foot of Ida the Paphlagonian, which every year 
on the return of the fatal day again runs blood, and sends 
forth a loathsome stench, as of a putrefying sore. The 
body is borne to the banks of the Afsepus, where is a 
grove sacred to the Nymphs, who mourn over the hero. 
His faithful Ethiopians are likewise gifted with supernatural 
vigour, and enabled to follow their king through the air to 
his resting place. Eos descends with the Months and the 
Pleiads in her train to bewail her son. At first she threatens 
to withhold her presence from Olympus, and for a whole 
day she keeps the world wrapt in darkness. But the thun- 
der of Jupiter shakes her resolution. ‘The Ethiopians bury 
their king, and are changed into birds which bear the name 
of Memnon, and once a year flock to his tomb, sprinkle it 
with dust, and contend with one another in pairs till at 
least one of each has fallen. Memnon himself, whether in 
Hades or in Elysium, rejoices in these funeral honours. His 
tomb on the banks of the Alsepus was shewn in the time 
of Strabo, and near it was a village called by his name’. 
If Quintus took this account of Memnon’s burial from 
Arctinus, Atschylus must have drawn the legend which he 
worked up into his Yuyooracia from a different source. 
For there can scarcely be a doubt that in that tragedy he 
represented Kos as carrying her son’s corpse away, not to 
the banks of the Atsepus, but to those either of the Nile 
or of the Choaspes. And the latter seems the more pro- 
bable supposition, especially if Dr Butler (Fragmm. Atsch. 
169) is right in his conjecture that Strabo is alluding to 


? Strabo xiii. p. 087, 
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this play, where he says that Mschylus had spoken of 
Memnon’s Cissian parentage®. _Adschylus was perhaps the 
first Greek poet who brought the hero to Troy from Susa ; 
and it is manifest enough why a dramatic poet should have 
adopted this legend, which gave a new and deeper interest 
to the combat between Memnon and his Greek antagonist, 
in preference to any others that he might have heard of. 
The connexion between Memnon and Susa was so celebrated 
in the time of Herodotus, probably by means of the drama, 
that the historian speaks of the royal palace at Susa simply 
as ta Baoiryia Ta Menvona xadeoneva (v- 53), which he 
explains in the following chapter by saying LYovcwv, Tovto 
yap Mepvonov dotu kadéerat. In vit. 151 the same epithet 
is used, as if the city had been known principally through 
this legend. In what manner A%schylus explained the origin 
of this connexion we have no means of guessing. But it is 
not probable that he knew much about the history related 
by Diodorus (11. 22), who informs us, that at the time of 
the Trojan war Tithonus governed Persia as viceroy of the 
Assyrian king Teutamus, who was then master of Asia (which 
agrees with the language of Plato, De Legg. 111. p. 296 Bek.), 
and that his son Memnon, then in the prime of life, built 
the palace on the citadel at Susa, which remained standing 
till the days of the Persian monarchy, and was called from 
him Memnonia, and likewise made a highway through the 
country which retained the same name. Diodorus adds that 
the Ethiopians likewise claimed Memnon as a native of their 


3 T use this general expression because the meaning of Strabo’s words is not 
quite clear. He says (xv. p. 720) Aéyovtar dé kai Kiooror ot Sovcior. yal dé 
kal AisyuvdXos THyv pytépa Méuvovos Kisciav. Professor Welcker (sch. Trilogie 
p- 435) understands by this that AEschylus had somewhere or other called Cissia 
(the land of the Cissians) the mother of Memnon: and he thinks it improbable 
that this should have been in the Wuyooracia, because to have spoken of Cissia 
as Memnon’s mother in the same play which represented him as the son of Eos 
or Hemera would have bred confusion. But this must depend on the context 
which is lost. On the other hand I doubt whether Strabo’s words will bear the 
construction Prof. Welcker puts on them. The more obvious sense of them seems 
to be, that AEschylus had applied the epithet Cissian to the mother of Memnon. 
And this he might have done, using it with a poetical latitude which would not 
surprize us in Eschylus, even if the lines quoted by Athenzus (11. p. 165. Dind.) 
referred to Memnon, and were taken (as Prof. Welcker believes) from the Wuyo- 
otacia. All that they say of him (if he is the subject of them) is: Tévos ev 


aivety expaluv ériotamar Aiftomidsos yrs. 
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country, and shewed there ancient palaces which to that day 
were called Memnonia. At all events the Ethiopians who 
followed Memnon to Troy carried his bones back to Ti- 
thonus*. 

Pausanias, in describing the painting of Polygnotus in 
the Lesche at Delphi (x. 31. 6.), combines the two accounts 
we have been hitherto considering. Birds, he says, were seen 
wrought in Memnon’s chlamys, and these were the birds 
called Memnonides, which, as was generally believed near the 
Hellespont, were used to go on certain days to the tomb of 
Memnon, and sweep it with their wings, where it was not 
covered with trees or herbage, and sprinkle it with the 
water of the AUsepus. Polygnotus had represented a naked 
Ethiopian boy standing by the side of Memnon. ‘This, Pau- 
sanlas observes, was because Memnon was king of the Ethio- 
pians. Yet he had come to Troy, not from Ethiopia, but 
from the Persian city of Susa and the river Choaspes, having 
subdued all the nations that lay in his way. And the Phry- 
gians still shew the road by which he led his army, for 
which he had chosen the shortest cuts: it was the same 
along which the state-couriers travelled. This tradition he 
repeats 1. 42. 3. 

What is thus put together by Diodorus and Pausanias, 
was torn asunder by other writers, as Philostratus (V. Apoll. 
vi. 3. Heroic. p. 672. Ic. 1. 7.), Eudocia. p. 46, who distin- 
guish between an Ethiopian Memnon who reigned at the 
time of the Trojan war, and a Trojan of the same name on 
whom Achilles avenged the death of the blooming Antilo- 
chus. On the other hand there was a legend which ascribed 
the foundation of the palace at Ecbatana to Memnon’; and 
beside the Memnonium on the AUsepus there was one near 


4 /Blian Hist. An. v. 1. thus notices both legends: Néyouow ot tiv Tpwada Ere 
oixouvtes ploy elvai Te TH THs "Hovs Méuvorve eis Tyuyv adveTov. Kal ad’rov peéev 
Tov vexpov eis Ta Yovca TA OTH Meuvovera bmvotmeva bad THs pnTpds KopicbévTa 
petéwpov &k TaV pdvaw TuXELV KydEbcEwWS THS MpoonKotons abTa, dvomaecbar dé 
ol THY oTNAnY THY évTav0a arrows. 

5 By which Simonides is uncertain. Strabo says tadjvar NéyeTar Méuvwy repi 
Tld\rov ths Supias wapd Badav wotapov, ws elpnke Tyuwvidns év Mépvow oiOv- 
pduBw tov Aadvaxkav. A younger Simonides had visited Meroe, and had written 
on Ethiopia: Plin. N. H. vr.35. One of these Syrian Memnonia is alluded to by 
Oppian, Cyneg. 11. 152. Tlavtn & épya Bowy Oaepas BéBpilev ad\was Mepvoviov 
wept vaov 60 ’Acoiiptoe vaetnpes Ménvova KwKbovor KAuTOV yovov ’Hpvyevetns. 
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Paltus in Syria on the river Badas, which had been spoken of 
by Simonides in a poem called Memnon (Strabo xv. p. 728°) 
and another on the river Beleos two stadia distant from 
Ptolemais (Joseph. Bell. Jud. 1. 10. 2). 

The great majority of voices however agree in tracing 
the origin of Memnon to Ethiopia. The only notion at- 
tached to this word in the Homeric age seems to have been 
that it was a region extending to the utmost verge of the 
earth, bounded by the Ocean stream, and that its inhabitants, 
blest with the immediate presence of the rising and the set- 
ting sun, were the most innocent and the happiest of mortals. 
All that Homer could have had to relate about the march 
of Memnon, was that he came from a far country in the 
East. The Homeric distinction between the eastern and 
western Ethiopians (Od. 1. 24), which was grounded on a 
view of geography that had long ceased to be understood 
in the age of Herodotus, was nevertheless probably the 
occasion of that which this historian adopted between the 
Asiatic Ethiopians on the borders of India and those of 
Africa (vi1. 70). The name of Ethiopia however was gra- 
dually confined to Africa, and there to the upper course of 
the Nile; and the Greek travellers who were curious about 
the history of Memnon expected to find the fullest and 
surest information about him in Egypt, which appeared to 
have been either the country of his birth, or the scene of 
his earliest adventures. 

The Egyptians were probably consulted very early on 
this subject; and their learned priests can have found no 
difficulty in satisfying the Greeks who inquired of them. 
But their answers would vary according to the nature of 
the question proposed. If Memnon was described as a 
royal conqueror who had traversed Asia and subdued all 
the nations he passed through, he would naturally be com- 
pared with some one or other of the mighty kings of Egypt, 
the fame of whose exploits had once resounded through the 
habitable world, and might have been preserved by the faint 
and confused echo of the Greek tradition. He might have 


® Hygin. 223. Domus Cyri regis in Ecbatanis, quam fecit Memnon lapidibus 
varlis et candidis vinctis auro. 
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been that Sesostris whose invincible arms had _ penetrated 
eastward as far as the Ganges, and westward to the extre- 
mity of Thrace: or that Osymandyas whose Bactrian expe- 
dition was recorded in the sculptures of his sepulchral palace 
at Thebes (Diodor. 1. 47. 55). On the other hand if the 
Ethiopian hero was to be considered as the son of Aurora, 
as a youth of more than mortal beauty, whose untimely 
death had clouded the face of nature with sadness, and was 
commemorated every year with mournful rites, the Egyptian 
mythology could produce a being of similar character and 
fate. Such was the mysterious person who was revered as 
the guardian of Thebes, and whose statue, in the Roman 
period, was often heard to utter a plaintive strain’. ‘The 
Egyptian title by which he was known at Thebes was 
Phamenoph or Amenophis*, which came near enough to the 
Greek name of Memnon to confirm the supposition of their 
identity. 

~The name of this Amenophis appears among the kings 
of Egypt’: but there is every reason to believe that he was 
a merely ideal being, though his character and attributes have 
been the subject of much dispute among the learned. Our 
present purpose does not require that we should enter very 
deeply into this question, though we must not entirely pass 
over it. Jablonski was, I believe, the first writer who ex- 
pressed the opinion that the famous vocal statue did not 
represent any historical personage, but was merely symbolical 
and mystical. This he thought was plain from the legends 
concerning Amenophis, as well as from his being called the 
son of Aurora; and he conjectures that this ‘statue, as well 
as the pyramids, were destined by the priests to the purpose 


7 An inscription on the colossus, as corrected by Jacobs (Transactions of the 
Munich Academy T. 11. p. 42). wvy 6 dduppos iv maar por Méuvovos ta aby 
youca. 

8 Paus. 1. 41. 3. cidoy Kkabiuevoy dyahua jxhev (according to Scaliger’s correc- 
tion) Méuvova ovonaovew oi woddoi. TovTov yap paciw éE Aibtorrias opynOjvac 
és Atyurtov kal tiv &xpe Sotcwv. addAad yap ov Méuvova ot OnBator éyovor, 
Papévwda o¢ civar Tov éyxwpiwy ob TovTO &yakpa Hv. aKovoca O€ On Kal Yéow- 
oTpw papéevwy eivat TovTO TO ayadpa 0 KapBions dréxowe. 

9 Syncellus 1. p. 286 ed. Bonn. Aiyiarou p. éBacihevoev “Apevwpiis. Otros 6 
"Apevaplis éotw 6 Méuvwv civar voutGouevos Kal pbeyyomevos ibos. ov ifov 
Xpovois Yotepov KauBions 6 Iepow@v Témver vouitwy elvar yonteiay cv aiTwH ws 
To\vawos 6 ’AOnvatos iotoper. : 
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of astronomical observations (Opusc. 1. p. 27). The name 
Amenophis he interprets either gwardian of the city of 
Thebes, or announcer of good tidings, quasi dicas evary- 
yedtatys, and he refers this meaning as well as the other 
to the astronomical observations of which he conceives the 
statue to have been an instrument. Creuzer, as might be 
supposed, takes a different view of the subject, though he is 
perfectly willing to adopt Jablonski’s first explanation of the 
word, to which, as he remarks, the etymology of the Greek 
name corresponds so closely that it might be taken not for 
a corruption but for a translation of the Egyptian’. ‘This 
Phamenophis-Memnon is, according to Creuzer, identical with 
Osymandyas, and closely resembles the Persian Mithras. All 
his attributes and legends point to the vicissitudes of light 
and darkness, the changes of the seasons, the courses of the 
planets. He is himself of dazzling beauty, but his followers 
who bring their offerings to his tomb shew. the complexion 
of night. He answers the greeting of his worshippers with 
a joyful strain when he is touched by the first rays of the 
rising sun, but in the evening his voice is plaintive like the 
tone of a broken chord. He is Horus in the prime of his 
strength and beauty; but again he is doomed to an untimely 
death, and is bewailed as Maneros, and corresponds to Linus 
and Adonis and the other heroes of this numerous class. 
Another German writer’ has proposed a very singular hypo- 
thesis about the Egyptian Memnon, which perhaps deserves 
to be noticed, though it is very difficult to describe it with 
the necessary brevity, without making it appear more fan- 
ciful and arbitrary than it really is. He compares Memnon, 
not with the young victorious god Horus, but with his van- 
quished adversary Typhon, who though overpowered still 
retains a feeble and lingering existence, and from time to 
time sends forth a faint note of lamentation over his own 
sufferings. He represents however no physical object or 


10 In one of the inscriptions Méuywyv OnBaiwy mpouaxos. 

1l Symbolik 1. p. 453. He refers to Plato, Cratylus p. 395, who says of Aga- 
Memnon Otc ovv dyaoTos KaTa TiV émimovny ovTos & auijp évonmatver TO OvOMLa 
6 ’Ayanéuvwv—the most essential quality, Creuzer observes, of a guardian and 


champion. 
12 Wilhelm von Schiitz in the Wiener Jahrbiucher xxt. p. 107. 
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event, but is the symbol of a period in the history of the 
nation, one of primitive simplicity, which had past away and 
lived only in memory, having been replaced by one of strife 
and conquest, power and pomp, a calculating and oppressive 
rule. ‘ Sesostris, whose name according to Jablonski means 
the prince who gazes on or adores the sun, probably repre- 
sents a new dynasty. He is a conqueror, and the destroyer 
of the earlier principle; with him too begin new buildings ; 
obelisks and pyramids succeed to the colossal images of former 
times. These ancient statues continue to exist, but the legend 
describes them as mourning over the glories of the past, and 
as fostering a languid hope of a future revival’’.” 

The reader will perceive from this specimen, which is 
perhaps but a scanty one, how copious a harvest of conjec- 
ture the subject is capable of yielding. But the question 
we are at present mainly concerned with, is not what no- 
tions the Egyptians attached to their Memnon, but in what 
manner he became known to the Greeks so as to fill a con- 
spicuous part in their heroic poetry. This question has 
been profoundly investigated by Mr Jacobs, in a very learned 
and instructive essay published in the Memoirs of the Royal 
Academy of Munich, Vol. 11, and reprinted among his mis- 
cellaneous works. But as it may probably not be found in 
many libraries in this country, it may be doing a service to 
those of our readers who take an interest in such researches, 
to lay before them the substance of his opinions and argu- 
ments in some detail. 

The essay begins with an enumeration of the monuments 
of Memnon scattered over Asia, for the knowledge of which, 
it is observed, we are indebted chiefly to incidental allusions. 
One of these, which I have not yet mentioned, is found in 
Dictys (De Bello Trojano vr. 10), where after the death of 


'S He conjectures that the sounds heard proceeded not from the statue itself, 
but from some local cause that operated in its vicinity (as Humboldt speaks of 
subterraneous sounds that issue at sunrise from the rocks on the Oronoko), and 
that this phenomenon was either applied by the adherents of the ancient system to 
an existing statue, or that a statue was erected there to take advantage of it. It 
is to be regretted that so ingenious a hypothesis should not have the minutest par- 
ticle of historical ground to stand upon, See however Plutarch De Is. et Os. 
c. 30. 
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Memnon his sister Hemera goes in search of his body. At 
Paphus * she meets with the Phcenicians whom Memnon had 
sent by sea, while he himself led the main body of his army 
over Mount Caucasus to Troy. From them she receives an 
urn containing his remains, with which she sails to Pheenicia 
and there buries them in a region called Palliochis. Mr 
Jacobs places this story in a new light by comparing it with 
the legend of the search made by Isis after the body of 
Osiris, which she finds in Phoenicia (Plutarch De Is. et Os. 
c.15). He proceeds to notice the various hypotheses that have 
been formed about these monuments. Are they the works 
of a conqueror who traversed Asia? If so, how is it that 
we find so many sepulchres erected in honour of him? Are 
we to suppose that one really contained his remains, and that 
the others were cenotaphs? Or will the difficulty be solved 
if we separate the Trojan from the Egyptian Memnon, and 
each of these from the Assyrian. This method Mr J. justly 
pronounces an arbitrary expedient: and it may be added that 
it merely multiplies the questions instead of answering them. 
But on the other hand with equal judgement he rejects the 
vain attempt of Diodorus to connect the various legends by 
a historical thread. <‘‘'This mode of interpretation,” he re- 
marks, “being that which is most agreeable to the most 
vulgar understanding, has for this very reason always found 
many partisans, and even now, though its defects have been 
long perceived, it has not yet lost all its influence. Ima- 
ginary personages in human form, and mostly decked with 
crowns and robes of state, still continue to play a usurped 
part on the theatre of ancient history.” It is indeed much 
easier and safer to laugh at these phantoms than to attempt 
to dethrone them. 

Mr J. then addresses himself to a different class of 
critics, and asks whether there is any better reason for 
considering Memnon as a king and conqueror, than for 
viewing Thoth or Osymandyas or Dionysus in that light. 


14 There is a confusion in the narrative between Paphus and Rhodes, as the 
reader may see by looking back to 1v. c. 4. And yet it must be owing to the 
author, not, as one of the commentators seems to have suspected, to the transcribers : 
for Hemera would naturally begin her search in Cyprus. Palliochis is probably 
connected either with Paltus or the Beleus. 
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The fables relating to the last of these mythical ' persons 
have likewise been forced into the shape of a political his- 
tory. Yet no one believes that they have any other kind 
of historical foundation than the propagation of a certain 
worship from the remote East to the shores of the A‘ gean. 
And such Mr J. conceives to be the real import of the 
various legends concerning Memnon. He too was a god, 
whose rites were carried from Ethiopia through Egypt and 
Asia to the coast of the Propontis. 

To clear the way for his hypothesis Mr J. combats the 
opinion of Marsham and Jablonski, who imagined that Ethi- 
opia in the fable of Memnon included Upper Egypt. He 
contends that according to the greater part of the ancient 
authors this name was applied to the country of which 
Meroe was the capital. Philostratus asserted that Memnon 
was worshipped at Meroe as well as at Memphis by Ethi- 
opians as well as by Egyptians’, and that he cherished 
his hair in honour of the Nile, which rose in Ethiopia" ; 
and Agatharchides mentions that the Memnonia at Thebes 
were built by Ethiopians”. ‘The descriptions of Lycophron™ 
and Quintus Calaber’’, which speak of Cerné and the southern 
Ocean, point the same way: and the exceeding beauty for 
which Homer praises the hero, is a characteristic not of the 
Egyptians but of the Ethiopians, who, Herodotus says, were 


15 Heroica p. 699. Ovovow alta kata Meponv kal Méupw Aiyirrio Kal Aibi- 
omes, €TELoay aKTiVa TPwTHY O iALos ExBadAXAY. 

16 Imag. 1.7. 0 Twv Bootpiywy dotaxus, ods oipar Neihw éEtpedpe’ Neihov yap 
Aiytaruot pév Exousr Tas éxPodas, AiBiomes dé Tas myyas. There is a curious 
misprint in the German, which is not noticed in the corrigenda: dass er sein Heer 
dem ithiopischen Nil geniihert habe. 

17 Ap. Phot. p. 448 Bek. These Ethiopians however are here represented as 
comparatively recent invaders: he is speaking of the gold mines on the Red Sea: 
evpyTar péev UTO TOV TPwTwWY TOV TOTOUV Bacthéwy THY peTaArAWY 1 iors, OLéALTTE 
6€ évepyouca Tote pev Aifiorwy él tiv Atyumtov wAnVous cuveNOdvTos Kal woANa 
Tas Toes ETH ppoupicavtos (bp’ wy Kai Ta Mepvdvera cvvteTedéabar Paci), ToTé 
6€ Mijdwy xal Wepowy émikpatncavtwp. 

18 Cass. 18. Aurora goes forth Tibwydv év Koityo. THs Képvis méXas Aurovca. 
On the other positions of this fabulous island the reader may consult Eustath. ad. 
Dionys. Perieg. 218, who speaks of the wavicrator Ailiomies Atta ém QOxedvw 
TupaTHNS Tapa Téumrea Képyns. There is a learned and luminous dissertation on 
this subject in Volcker’s Mythische Geographie. p. 56—81. 

19 a1. 118. Memnon describes dxandtov répata xCovds, dvtodias Te ’HeXéiov kai 
Tasay at’ wKeavoto KéhevOov Méxpis él Uprduowo wodw Kat mpwovas "Lons. 
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the finest men in the world*’. All these indications favour 
the supposition, that the Egyptians became acquainted with 
Memnon in the same way and through the same channel 
as that by which they acquired their knowledge of Ammon. 
The latter god came from the Ethiopian Meroe’, the central 
seat of his worship, to his still more renowned sanctuaries 
in Egypt and Libya. Thebes in Upper Egypt was a co- 
lony of Meroe, and its Egyptian name, Amown-noh, the 
city of Ammon, shews that the worship of that god was 
the basis on which the colonists founded their new state. 
Memnon too originally belonged to Meroe, which was deemed 
the place of his birth, because it was the earliest seat ot 
his worship. In Thebes he was revered as Phamenophis, 
Guardian of the city of Ammon, that is, as a ministering 
god, one of the class which the Greeks designated by the 
names of Ceoi md pedpot and ozacoit. So in the Egyptian 
mythology Thoth is the servant of Isis and Osiris, and 
Anubis the guardian of Osiris and the attendant of Isis. 
And thus, as Ammon himself migrated with his priesthood 
from Ethiopia to Egypt, the guardian of his sanctuary ac- 
companied him in his wanderings, and, when his origin was 
forgotten, was honoured at Thebes as a native hero. 

In the ancient world religion and commerce were inti- 


20 17. 114. dvdpas peyiorous kal KadXiotous Kal paxpoBiwtdtovs. To this we 
may add the fact mentioned by Athenaeus (p. 566) cabicTwy 6é Kal wodXoi Tods 
kadXictouvs Baciéas, ws pméxpe voy ot ’AVavator kaovpevor Aifiores, ws pyor 
Biwy év Ai€tomixots, to which Aristotle also alludes, Pol. tv. 4. ef cata péyelos 
duevénovto tas dpxyds Batep ev Aidtowia paci twes. This may be probably 
considered as a historical fact, and is perfectly consistent with what Diodorus says 
(111. 5) about the election of the kings by the priests: oi iepets €£ aitwy Tovs 
dplotovs mpoxpivovow, éx 6& Tov KatadexVevTwY bv av o Beds KapaQwy KaTa TWa 
cuiberav Tepipepdpevos aBy, TovTov Td Tybos aipetrar Bact\éa. Another 
Ethiopian custom reported by Diodorus (111. 7) deserves to be mentioned here: 
pact civnbes clvat Kai TO cuvTeNevTav EKovoiws Tos ETaipous Tots Bacievot. 
So that the honours which Memnon’s companions pay to his tomb are quite in 
keeping with the national character. Mr Jacobs has not noticed Quintus Cur- 
tius rv. 8. Alexander—Memphim petit. Cupido, haud injusta quidem, ceterum in- 
tempestiva, incesserat, non interiora modo Aegypti, sed etiam Aethiopiam invisere. 
Memnonis Tithonique celebrata regia cognoscendae vetustatis avidum trahebat paene 
' extra terminos solis. Demetrius év to wept tov Kat’ Atyuwtov (ap. Athen. Xv. 
p- 680): Aéyerar Gé Tis pdO0s imd TwY AiyuTTiwy, Gre ot AifioTes ore\Opevot eis 
Tpolav t1d tov Tibwvov, émel nKovcav Tov Méuvova TETENEUTHKEVaL, EV TOUTH TH 
TOT TOUS oTepavous avéBadov éml Tas axavOas. 

21 See Heeren Ideen 11. p. 441 and foll. 
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mately connected together. The gods accompanied their 
worshippers into the foreign lands to which they were led 
by the pursuit of gain, and their successive stations were 
marked by new temples, altars, and rites. ‘The Indian 
commerce carried the worship of Bacchus from the Ganges 
to Thrace and thence farther southward: so Serapis was 
transported from Egypt to Colchis, and thence to Sinopé, 
whence he returned to his native home: so the Phecenician 
Hercules travelled to Gades, and the Astaroth of the same 
people was introduced by them into all the islands and coun- 
tries visited by their fleets and caravans.” And as the nu- 
merous birthplaces of Bacchus, his Nysas, in Ethiopia and 
India, Arabia and Thrace, plainly indicate so many seats of 
his worship, so the Memnonia may be regarded as traces 
of the progress of the Ethiopian god. We find his sway 
permanently established in several cities: and it may be 
fairly conjectured that it was not confined to the compa- 
ratively few spots in which we happen to have heard of it. 
The chief difficulty that stands in the way of a his- 
torical interpretation of the legend of Memnon, arises from 
the great number of sepulchral monuments that laid claim 
to his remains from Meroe to the Msepus. But the hy- 
pothesis now proposed affords a complete explanation of 
this singular fact, which is in perfect accordance with the 
oriental genius, and especially with that of Egyptian anti- 
quity. The religion of Egypt was as gloomy and melan- 
choly, as that of the Greeks was cheerful and gay. It filled 
life with images of death, and even dashed the pleasures 
of the banquet with recollections of the grave. The gods 
themselves die and are buried and bewailed. Many cities 
in the valley of the Nile contested the possession of the 
remains of Osiris; and the sepulchre of Isis was shewn at 
Memphis, and at Phila, near the borders of Ethiopia. Her 
festival was celebrated with mourning, like many others in 
the East. And there can be no doubt that Amenophis was 
honoured with similar rites. We learn from Philostratus 
that the Ethiopians mourned over Memnon’s untimely death 
(Vit. Ap. vi. 4.); and Oppian (Cyneget. 11. 151) says the same 
of the Assyrians. This agrees perfectly with the Greek legend 
about the yearly contests of the birds at the Memnonian 
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barrow. Hence it appears that according to all analogy 
Memnon must be admitted into the ranks of the Egyptian 
and Ethiopian gods. His graves are his sanctuaries, and his 
palaces are like many in Egypt, which were mansions not 
of the living but of the dead. Foreign as such buildings 
are to our usages and notions, they were familiar to those 
of the Egyptians, in whose eyes life had no import but 
that of a transition into the realm of death. Hence the 
magnificence of the sepulchral palace of Osymandyas; and 
the Labyrinth was destined to a similar purpose. We meet 
with instances of the same usage in other parts of the East. 
The temple of Belus was sometimes called his palace, some- 
times his grave. Semiramis buried Ninus in her palace 
(Diodor. 11. 7); and Persepolis was at once the residence and 
the burialplace of the Persian kings: such therefore we may 
conclude was the character of the Asiatic Memnonia. 

I am conscious that this slight sketch has not done full 
justice to the arguments of a writer who is no less distin- 
guished by his eloquence than by his learning: yet I hope 
it will have enabled the reader to understand and enter into 
his opinions. I must now proceed to assign some reasons 
which prevent me from assenting to his hypothesis, and lead 
me to prefer a different view of the subject. The sum of 
his reasoning amounts to this: the supposition that the Greek 
legend of Memnon was founded on a historical basis leaves 
the most essential of its features, the death of the hero, and 
the rites with which he was honoured, wholly unexplained ; 
whereas the hypothesis just stated accounts satisfactorily for 
these and all the other circumstances of the case. I shall 
first say why I am not satisfied with this explanation, and 
shall then attempt to shew that the one I adopt is consistent 
with all the conditions of the question. 

And in the first place I must express my doubts as to the 
extent which Mr Jacobs attributes to the worship of the 
Ethiopian god or hero in Asia, as indicated by the Memnonia. 
Instead of presuming that these monuments once existed in 
far greater numbers than the fragments of ancient history 
disclose to us, I am inclined to suspect that we hear of more 
than ever existed. I collect from a passage in Mr J.’s 
essay that Jablonski entertained the same opinion: but as 
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I have not been able to meet with that author’s Syntagmata 
de Memnone, I do not know on what arguments he founded 
it. To me the Memnonia reported to exist at Ecbatana and 
at Susa seem very extraordinary, even on Mr J.’s hypothesis ; 
and the closer they are examined the more suspicious do they 
appear. As to the former of these capitals, what Hyginus 
attributes to Memnon is the same work which Herodotus 
ascribes to Deioces. From the notice this historian takes of 
the Memnonian Susa, it seems fair to conclude that he had 
never heard of any connexion between Memnon and Ecbatana ; 
and it is not very probable that such a report, if it had existed 
in his day, should have escaped him and have reached Hyginus. 
On the other hand when it was once known that Memnon had 
founded Susa, or at least built the palace there, it was quite in 
the spirit of Greek invention to extend the story to the 
Median metropolis. I do not therefore even think it necessary 
to have recourse to the Syrian Ecbatana, though this, which 
lay near the river Beleus and the Memnonium mentioned by 
Josephus and, as it would seem, alluded to by Oppian, might 
certainly, as Mr Jacobs himself admits, have been confounded 
with the Median”. On the other hand the legend that 
Memnon dwelt at Susa appears to be confirmed by the 
authority of Herodotus, who repeatedly adds the epithet Mem- 
nonian to the name of the city or the palace. But it is still 
very questionable whether we ought to look upon this as the 
record of an ancient tradition. I lay no stress on the fact that 
Susa was founded by Darius Hystaspis*, because this statement, 
though probably authentic, needs not to be taken so literally 
as to exclude the previous existence of a town or a temple on 
the same site. But Diodorus (1. 46) relates that the Persians 
were said to have built or adorned the famous palaces in 
Persepolis, and Susa, and Media, with the treasures which they 
carried away from Egypt, and with the aid of Egyptian artists. 
I see no reason for questioning this fact, except with regard 
to the treasure; and I conceive that this is not only the most 


22 Plin. N. H. v.19. Promonitorium Carmelum et in monte oppidum eodem 
nomine quondam Ecbatana dictum. Juxta Getta, Jebba: rivus Pagida sive Belus. 
It was the residence of the Babylonian Jews, Joseph. Vit. 6. 

23 Plin. N. H. vi. 27. In Susiana vetus regia Persarum Susa a Dario Hystaspis 
filio condita. 
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probable explanation of the Egyptian character, which, as 
Mr Jacobs infers from the report of Diodorus, was visible in 
the buildings at Susa and Persepolis, but that it also 
satisfactorily accounts for the legend which had become pre- 
valent among the Greeks in the time of Herodotus, that Susa 
was the abode of Memnon. I am therefore strongly inclined 
to strike both Ecbatana and Susa out of the list of the 
original Memnonia. 

This however is but a secondary question. My chief 
objection to Mr Jacobs’s hypothesis is, that it implies either 
a state of things which is not only attested by no evidence, but 
at variance with all that we know of ancient history, or else 
a particular fact equally unattested and intrinsically improbable. 
If Memnon was an Egyptian god whose worship passed from 
his own country into Asia, it was undoubtedly spread by human 
means: and the question is, Who were its carriers? It is to be 
regretted that Mr Jacobs has not been so explicit on this point 
as was necessary to secure the reader from the danger of mis- 
understanding him. For it is not from a direct assertion, but 
from rather vague allusions and comparisons, that we collect 
the precise nature of his opinion. After mentioning that the 
ancient religions migrated with mankind from the east toward 
the west, and remarking the connexion between ancient com- 
merce and devotion, that ‘the merchant journeyed from one 
sea to another under the guidance and protection of his gods,” 
he proceeds to illustrate his meaning, in the passage above 
quoted, by the examples of Bacchus and Serapis, Hercules and 
Astarte, which he immediately applies to the worship of Ameno- 
phis, but without expressly saying that it was propagated by 
commerce or by any other means. Since however he alludes to 
commercial intercourse, and to no other channel of communica- 
tion, and at the outset combats the opinion that Memnon was a 
conqueror, and the Memnonia trophies of his victories, we must 
conclude that he conceives the Egyptian worship to have been 
diffused over Asia, like that of Hercules and Venus, by a peace- 
able traffic. But which was the people that took the active 
part in this traffic? This is the question on which every thing 
seems to me to depend, and for which nevertheless I can find 
no distinct answer in Mr J.’s essay. Still there are only 
two suppositions that can be made on this subject: and each 
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of them raises a difficulty in my mind which appears to me 
insurmountable. The nation whose commerce this form of 
religion followed in its progress, was either the Egyptians 
themselves, or some other. Nothing certainly can be imagined 
more likely than that Egyptians should have planted the wor- 
ship of one of their tutelary gods in the countries they 
traversed. But in what period do we hear of a commerce in 
which the Egyptians were active? Of fleets and caravans con- 
ducted by Egyptian merchants? This is something which 
must be proved before it can ever be made the foundation of 
a tenable hypothesis. It implies a state of things not only 
attested by no evidence, but at variance with all that we know 
of ancient history, which informs us that except for some 
temporary conquests, or in consequence of a forced migration, 
the Egyptians before the age of the Ptolemies never left their 
native land. On the other hand notwithstanding our uncer- 
tainty about the dates of the Phoenician colonies and of their 
commercial expeditions, their high antiquity is sufficiently 
probable and well attested to be readily admitted in the dis- 
cussion of any hypothesis. But we have the strongest proof 
of which any negative assertion is capable, that they did not 
spread the worship of Amenophis over Asia, because we meet 
with no trace of that worship in any of their known settle- 
ments, but with others apparently differing from it both in 
nature and in name. If there was ever room for such a being 
as Amenophis in the Phoenician mythology, it seems to have 
been very early filled up by another person of kindred attri- 
butes, by their Thammuz or Adonis. Which of these two 
suppositions expresses Mr J.’s meaning, I cannot even con- 
jecture: but that he must adopt one or the other, and cannot 
have had any third people in his view, as the instruments of 
diffusing the worship of Amenophis, seems certain: but in 
neither case can I reconcile his hypothesis with history or 
analogy : it implies a fact wholly unattested, and intrinsically 
improbable. 

For these reasons I must at least suspend my assent to it, 
until the difficulties I have stated shall have been removed. 

The hypothesis I am about to propose can scarcely claim 
the merit of originality; for the steps which led me to it had 
been already taken, all but the last. Among others Butt- 
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mann, in the second volume of his Mythologus™, has brought 
together a number of facts and observations, which might have 
been expected to have led him to the same conclusion; and 
perhaps they would have done so, if he had not been dazzled 
by the captivating form into which Mr Jacobs has wrought 
his hypothesis, so that in another place” he thinks it scarcely 
possible to withhold assent from it. In the essay on the 
Minyze Buttmann’s object is to render it probable that 
Minyas, the ancient king of Orchomenus, is a person of 
exactly the same mythical character with the Indian Menu, 
the Egyptian Menes, the Phrygian Men or Manes, and 
the Cretan Minos, with whom the history of their respec- 
tive countries begins, and he compares the Mannus of the 
Germans (Tacit. Germ. 2), the son of the god Tuisco, who 
was celebrated in the ancient songs of the nation. To this 
list I would add the conquering hero Memnon. I scarcely 
imagine that any reader will be startled by the slight va- 
riation in the form of his name from that of the above 
mentioned persons: but should this be the case, it will be 
sufficient to remember that Memnon is only a dilatation of 
Menon, and then to remark that in a Greek author quoted 
by Pliny the old king of Egypt occurs under the latter 
name”. Indeed in this respect my hypothesis seems to have 
a considerable advantage over Mr J.’s. For the real au- 
dible name of the Egyptian god or hero whom he seeks to 
identify with Memnon, was not Amenophis but Phamenoph”™, 


24 Vol. 11. Ueber die Minye der altesten Zeit. p. 232—241. 

5/7. p. 199: 

°6 There can be no doubt, I should think, about the person meant. N. H. vit. 56. 
Anticlides in Aegypto invenisse (literas) quemdam nomine Menona tradit xv. annis 
ante Phoroneum antiquissimum Graeciae regem.—Anticlides might well conclude that 
Menes was the inventor of letters, since his son Athothis wrote books on anatomy. 
Syncell. 1. 101. “A@w6is—ot épovtar BiBdor dvaTomtKal, iatpos yap jv. He also 
built the palace at Memphis. It is proper to observe that the same character and 
similar actions are attributed to the second king of the third dynasty, p. 106. 
Lécopbos bs "AckAymios wapa Aiyuteriows ExdOy dia THY LatpiKnV. ovTOS Kal THY 
dia Ecotwy Nibwy oixodoujy etpato. dda Kal ypadpys érenedyjOy. Again the 
second king of the fourth dynasty, Suphis, emulates his predecessors by building 
a pyramid and writing a book: Pliny, N. H. vi: Aethiopia clara et potens, etiam 
usque ad Trojana bella Memnone regnante. 

*7 One of the inscriptions begins ékAvov aidyjcavtos éyw dros BadPivos 
pwvas tas Vetas Méuvovos 1) Panévwd. 
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though the first letter is only the article: and the corrup- 
tion of this word into Memnon is certainly much less simple 
and natural than the other. Beside this there is a resem- 
blance between the character of Memnon and some of the 
persons with whom I compare him, sufficiently close at least to 
raise a presumption in favour of my conjecture. The Phry- 
gians, as we read in Pausanias, viewed Memnon as a great 
conqueror, and as the maker of the highway that passed 
through their country. On the other hand Plutarch ob- 
serves, that among the Phrygians all brilliant and wonder- 
ful works are called Manic, because Manis, one of their 
ancient kings, whom some name Masdes, was a brave and 
powerful man in his day: and Plutarch himself compares 
this hero with Semiramis and Sesostris*. So too what is 
reported of the first king of Egypt agrees extremely well 
with the general outline of Memnon’s history. I lay no 
stress on the coincidence between Menes and Osiris, though 
it seems very clear that the actions of the one are attributed 
to the other”. But Menes is represented not merely as a 
founder of religious institutions, and the author of a higher 
degree of civilization, but also as a conqueror, who gained 
great renown by an expedition which he led into foreign 


*3 De Is. et Os. 24. peyddar pév imvovvtat mpaters év “Acovpiow Sepipdutos, 
peyddat 6€ at Leawotpios év Aiyittw" Ppiyes O& péxpt viv Ta AauTpa Kal 
Gavpacta tTwv éEpywy Mavixkad kaXovor, dia TO Mavi tive THv Tada Beoiéwy 
ayaloy avopa Kal dvvatov yevéoVar Tap’ adtots, bv évio. Masdnv xadovor. The 
latter name reminds us of the Persian Ormuzd or Oromasdes, which is written by 
oriental scholars, Ahuré Mazdae: the last word is an epithet signifying gveat. 

29 Plutarch, De Is. et Os. c¢. 8, mentions the story of the curses recorded at Thebes 
Kata Meivios Tov Bacihéws 6s tpwtos Aiyumtious THs dtoUTOV Kal axenudTov Kal 
Artijs dmij\\ake duaitys. c. 13. he says Baciwevovta 8 “Ooipw Aiyuarious jév 
eVObs amdpou Piov Kal Onpiwdovs drah\dEa, Kaprots te deiEavta Kal vouous Béue- 
vov avtots Kal Beods deiEavta Tinav' torepov O& yhv Tacav rmepotpmevoy émeX- 
Oetv. Diodorus, 1. 45, relates of Menas, catadei£at Tois Naots Oeo’s TE céBeobar Kal 
Qucias émiteheiv, Tpds O&€ Tot'ToIs wapaTibecOar tTpawéas Kal KAlvas, Kal oTpw- 
Hvy TovTeNEL XpHobat, Kal TO cbvo\ov Tpupyy Kal woduTEhyA Biov cionyjoacbat. 
When we compare these descriptions, and remember the bzrepdpios otpateia of Menes, 
it is difficult to approye of Wyttenbach’s criticism, who objects to Squire’s opinion 
that Menas and Osiris were one and the same person. “+ Atqui diversae sunt res, 
diversae traditiones. Menis Aegyptios primus a simplici et frugali victu ad lautiorem 
delicatioremque convertit, at Osiris a vita inopi et ferina ad frugum agrique culturam 
ac Deorum cultum eos traduxit.”” As if luxury and frugality were not relative terms. 
Then he adds a chronological argument : ef omnino hic illo antiquior celebratur. 
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lands*. It may therefore be fairly assumed that a name 
which a Greek would naturally form into Memnon, was long 
before the time of Homer celebrated in the west of Asia, 
as that of a hero who had come from the East, and had 
achieved many glorious exploits: and this very simple sup- 
position, if it may not rather be termed a well attested 
fact, appears to me quite sufficient to explain every feature 
in the Greek legend of Memnon. This I shall proceed to 
shew by analysing the legend and successively examining its 
elements. These are, the parentage of Memnon, his extra- 
ordinary beauty, his premature death, his funeral honours. 
As to the first point I may be very brief, because it raises 
no difficulty, at least none that is peculiar to my hypothesis. 
To say that Memnon came out of the distant East, was equi- 
valent to calling him an Ethiopian, and no parent could be as- 
signed to him more befitting his beauty and his illustrious deeds 
than the goddess of the morning. It was not an arbitrary 
fiction, but a mythological deduction, as legitimate as that 
which determined the lineage of Achilles and Aineas. The 
beauty of Memnon may at first sight appear a necessary re- 
sult of his birth: since the rosyfingered goddess could bear 
none but comely children. It it however quite as probable 
that the beauty of the hero was the earlier feature, and con- 
tributed to fix the story of his birth. The sense of beauty, 
which gradually developed itself among the Greeks in so many 
directions, manifested itself in the attention paid to the human 
form, perhaps before they had begun to attempt even the rudest 
imitation of it. It is a characteristic tradition, even if it 
should not be literally true, that Cypselus, the ancient king of 
Arcadia, instituted a contest for the palm of female beauty on 
the Alpheus*. The antiquity of similar contests at Tenedos 


30 Syncell. p. 102. (Bonn.) Meta véxvas kal tods 1juiléovs mowtnv dvvacteiav 
KataptOuover Bactiéwy OKTW. wv yéyove Mijvys, os dtacijpws aitwv nyjoato— 
Myvys, dv ‘Hpodotos Myva wvdpacev.—ovrTos brepdpiov otpateiay eToUNjoaTo Kal 
évdotos éxpibyn. bd 6& immototdpou tiptwacby. It is remarkable that he too comes 
to an untimely end. 

31 Nicias év tots "Apxadixots Athen. x11. p. 609. The contest took place at the 
festival of the Eleusinian Ceres. Another is mentioned in the same page, on the au- 
thority of Theophrastus, among the Eleans for the other sex. On comparing this 
passage with what is said of the Elean contest in p. 565. F. we are led to suspect that 
the object in all these contests was to select the most comely persons for the service of 
the deity. 
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and Lesbos was probably very great®. The scholiast on Il. 
1x. 129 imagined that the poet alluded to that in the latter 
island, which was held in the precincts of the temple of Juno™. 
And I am inclined to suspect that the legend of the rival 
goddesses may have owed its origin to this local usage. The 
Homeric poems contain abundant evidence that beauty and 
valour were attributes equally essential to the idea of a perfect 
hero, Achilles surpasses all the other Greeks equally in both*. 
At the same time it is necessary to distinguish this from other 
cases, in which the beauty ascribed to a mythical person was 
probably connected with a totally different train of associations. 
The beauty of Hylas and Hyacinthus, and perhaps that of 
Pelops and Endymion®, belongs to a separate head, and has 
nothing in common with that of Achilles. But that of Peleus, 
of Bellerophon, of Jason, and Theseus, and other similar 
heroes, may be properly considered as an early indication of 
the national turn of mind. And this is confirmed by the im- 
portance which the Lacedemonians, who retained the old 
Greek character with so few refinements, attached to this 
quality”. If the Ethiopians paid exclusive regard to it in 
the election of their kings, we read that Archidamus was 
fined by the ephors, for preferring a rich wife to one who was 
more likely to bear princes worthy of Sparta®*, and we know 
what a difficulty the oracle threw into the way of Agesilaus 
in mounting the throne. If therefore Memnon was a great 
warrior, it followed almost of course that he was a person of 
surpassing beauty. 

But the third feature in the legend of Memnon seems to 
be that which Mr J. found most difficult to reconcile with 
the hypothesis that he was a real conqueror; and as this ob- 
jection would apply with equal force to the supposition of his 
having been an imaginary one, I must endeavour to remove 


5? Theophrastus ap. Athen. x1iz. p. 610. 

* mapa MecBiow dywv ayerat kthdovs yuvaixan ev To THs" Hpas Teuéver Neyoue- 
vos Ka\Xtoreia. 

34 Tl. 11. 674. 35 Athen. x111. p. 564. 

3° About Theseus, see Athen. x11r. p. 601. 

87 Heraclides Lembus ap. Athen. p. 566. kata tyv Srraptyv Savuaferar pwarXdov 6 
«a\oTos, Kal yuv7 1) Kadir. 

% emideyovtas bt. BaciNiokovs dvTi Baciéwy Tois Lraptidtas yevvav Tpo- 
HLIPELTAL, 
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it. The premature death of Memnon may I conceive be 
satisfactorily accounted for by two causes, which, though dis- 
tinct from each other, may have had an equal share in the 
formation of the legend. In the first place it must be re- 
marked, that it is not owing to a merely accidental association 
of ideas that all the qualities of an accomplished hero, the 
highest fulness of strength, fleetness, beauty, and courage, meet 
to adorn the character of Achilles, who is to be cut off in his 
prime. ‘This cannot be denied, even by one who should con- 
tend that Homer was only relating a fact, and that Achilles 
may be considered as much a historical person as Brasidas. 
For still it will be certain that it could be only by the choice 
and design of the poet, that the hero’s untimely death is re- 
presented as the price which he has to pay for his glory. 
Hence it is clear that his fate is nothing more than the ap- 
propriate epical expression for the same feeling which after- 
wards breaks out in the plaintive strains of the lyric muse, 
the feeling of sadness produced by the shortness and uncer- 
tainty of life, by the inflexible destiny which contracted all 
human enjoyments within a narrow span, and often embittered 
it with sorrow, often snatched away the most precious gifts 
of nature and fortune, almost before the possessor had time 
to taste them. That this motive entered into the composition 
of the legend of Memnon, seems the more probable, because 
he is slain by Achilles, and because it is by his hand that 
Nestor is bereaved of the youthful Antilochus. 

It was not however only the high degree of beauty and 
valour attributed to Memnon that may have given this turn 
to the legend; it might be very naturally suggested by his 
character as a conqueror. For he was a conqueror of ancient 
times: his greatness had past away; his name was preserved 
only by a faint echo of his old renown; a new generation had 
sprung up to occupy the scene of his exploits; what monu- 
ment of him could be found there but his tomb? That this 
was. a natural train of thought, appears to me sufficiently 
proved by what Sallust says of the African legend about 
Hercules, who was believed, after leading a vast army out of 
the East to the conquest of the Western world, to have died 


99 Tl. xviii. 95—121. ws Kal éywv, ef dy} pot Omotn motpa TéTuKTaL, Keicop’, éreé 
Ke Oavw* viv dé KNéos EoONOv dpotuny. 
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in Spain*. I shall presently have occasion to mention what 
I conceive to be another parallel instance. But without dwell- 
ing on this point, it might be enough to say that, as there can 
be no doubt that from the earliest times the plains of Asia 
were covered with numberless barrows, raised by the various 
tribes who had contended for the possession of the country, 
if the name of Memnon was celebrated there, it would have 
been scarcely possibly that it should not have been connected 
with some of these monuments even before the Trojan war. 
Wherever a nameless sepulchre was found, there was probably 
a tale to account for it: just as in all parts of Peloponnesus, 
but especially in Laconia, the people shewed great barrows 
which they called the graves of the Phrygians who accom- 
panied Pelops on his famous expedition“. Yet those Phrygians 
were conquerors. And must we here have recourse to the 
hypothesis of an Egyptian worship? It would surely not be 
a very extravagant conjecture, that among those numerous 
barrows which, as Strabo informs us“, were in his day shewn 
almost all over Asia, and called by the name of Semiramis, 
some at least passed among the natives for her tombs. This 
however, I must acknowledge, is an argument which would drop 
out of my hands, if any one should choose to deny that Semi- 
ramis had any thing to do with the Assyrian dominion, and 
should contend that she is only another representative of the 
Egyptian worship, which Mr J. supposes to have prevailed 
throughout Asia until it was compelled to give way to the 
Persian arms*. The barrow on the Atsepus was apparently 
distinguished by the neighbourhood of Troy, and by being 


40 Jug. 18—postquam in Hispania Hercules, sicut Afri putant, interiit, exercitus 
ejus compositus ex variis gentibus, amisso duce ac passim multis, sibi quisque, im- 
perium petentibus, brevi dilabitur. Ex eo numero Medi, Persae, et Armeni, navibus 
in Africam transvecti proxumos nostro mari locos occupavere. So that Hercules must 
have come from Susa and Ecbatana. Pliny N. H. v. 8: Pharusii quondam Persae 
comites fuisse dicuntur Herculis ad Hesperidas tendentis. 

41 Athen. p. 625. F. idois av xal tis TeXomovnjcov mavtaxou, padtora 0 év Aa- 
Kedaipovt YwuaTa peyda & Kadovor Tapovs Twv weTa I1éAoTros Ppvywv. 

42 xvi. p. 737. cal THs Deurpadutdos, ywpis Tov év BaBviou epywy, qmwoNXa 6é Kal 
adi kata Tacav yay ocxeddv delkvuTat, ban THS TELpov TavTHS EoTi, Tad TE XWMaATA, 
& 61) KaXovot Deprpdproos, kal Teixn kK. T. A- 

43 Note p. 27. ‘The triumph of the Persian arms put an end to the Egyptian 
worship in Asia, and the sepulchral palaces of Memnon were converted into residences 
of kings.” 
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embosomed in a grove sacred to the River Nymphs". As 
to the story of the birds, by which Mr J. thinks his hypothesis 
is confirmed, I can only say that I can discover no ground for 
assuming that the Memnonides were the original type after 
which all the other animals of the same class, the birds of 
Diomed, of Meleager, of Achilles*, were invented, or that any 
of these legends were founded on anything more than obser- 
vations more or less correct on the habits of birds in particular 
places, which were naturally connected with local legends. 
Any one who reads the stories Pliny has collected in the tenth 
book of his history about birds of passage, will very easily 
understand what ample materials the popular imagination 
might find in them*. 

It will not be irrelevant, before we quit this part of the 
subject, to remark that, though Mr J.’s reflexions on the gloomy 
character of the Egyptian worship, and the contrast between it 
and the Greek are in general very just, still there is a very 
important branch of the Greek religion to which they are not 
applicable, and this is, the rites celebrated in honour of the 
dead. These rites were necessarily of a funereal character, 
and all festivals of which they formed a part presented a dark 
as well as a light side’. The original distinction between 
the worship of the gods and that of the heroes was never 
effaced, though it was sometimes difficult to ascertain which 
was most properly due, as in the cases of Hercules, Achilles, 


44 Quint. Calab. 11. 588. yi Te Nuupawy Kkad\dArTAopavav TWéEL aXoos KaXov, 6 
6n petomicbe pakpov Tepl on’ éBadovto Aicnmoto buyatpes, adyy TeTUKaTMEVOV 
tAy Iavroin. 

45 On the transformation of Diomede’s companions into birds, Strab. vi. p. 284. On 
the Meleagrides, Pliny N. H. x. 38. Simili modo pugnant Meleagrides in Boeotia.— 
Meleagri tumulus nobilis. Aelian H. A. rv. 42. In Philostratus, Heroic. p. 746, the 
birds perform the same office at the temple of Achilles as at the tomb of Memnon: xoc- 
povvTas avT@ TO aoos TW TE dVéMW THY TTEPwY, Kal Tals dT’ a’TwY pavict. 

46 To select one specimen: c. 31. Pythonos comen vocant in Asia patentibus 
campis, ubi congregatae (ciconiae) inter se commurmurant, eamque quae novissime 
advenit, lacerant. Such congregations would most frequently take place, or at least 
would attract most attention, on solitary hillocks. The Seleucides mentioned in c. 39 
seem to have owed their name to Greek flattery. 

47 See the description of the Hyacinthia in Athen. p. 139. Philostratus, Heroic. 
p- 740, observes, ta prev Kopiviwv éml MeAtképty...Kal omoca ot a’tol épmow ert 
Tots wis Mydeias warciv—bprvw eixactar TeNEoTiKM TE Kal EvOEw. 
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Diomede, and others. Though I should hesitate very much 
to deduce the whole of the Greek religion, as some ancient 


48 Paus. 11. 10. 1. Batorov év Yikvwvia Néyovuow éMovTa katadaBetvy Hpaxdet 
opas ws pwr évayifovtas’ otiKouv Etov dpav ovdev 0 ©. tHv aitwv, dX’ ws Dew 
@vew.—Achilles received divine honours at Olbia (at least if Dion. Chr. 1. p. 80, 
6 jév yap Geds, is to be taken literally) and at Astypalaea: Cic. De N. D. 111. 18, A- 
chillem Astypalaeenses insulani sanctis sime colunt; qui si deusest, et Orpheus et 
Rhesus dii sunt, Musa matre nati. At Ilium he seems to have received the honours 
both of a god and a hero: -Philostr. Her. p. 741. The passage is worth transcribing, 
because it illustrates better perhaps than any other the distinction between the two 
rites, and is in this respect equally valuable, whatever opinion we may hold as to the 
writer’s authority. He relates that in ancient times before the Persian invasion in 
compliance with the injunction of the oracle of Dodona, és Tpotav riéovTas Ove boa 
étn TH AyidKe? Kal opatrew Ta péev ws Dew, Ta dé ws Ev polpa THY Keimévwv. The 
Thessalians had every year sent a ship to Troy, with black sails, having on board 14 
fewpoi, and two bulls, one white and the other black. The messengers on their arrival 
at the tomb of Achilles dpojors eppv0picpévors cvvnAadaCov, dvakadouvtes Tov ’Ayir- 
Néa, sTEpavscavTes O& THY KopUpijy TOU KONwVON, Kal BdOpous er’ ad’TH dpvEavTEs, TOV 
Tavpov Tov péava ws TEVEWTL EcaTToV" éExaNovy dé Kal Tov TlatpoK\ov él TH 
SatTa—evTepovTes 06 Kal évayloavTes KaTéEBatvov éTl TijVv vavy Hon, Kal BicavTes éml 
Tov aiytahou Tov ETEpov THY Tav’pwy AXEL TaAW, KavoU Te évapEdmeEvoL Kal oay- 
Xvav én’ éxeivy TH Ovoia, EOvov yap THv Busiav Taityv ws Dew, Tepl 6pOpov dvéwheov 
amdyovtes TO tepetov, ws py év TH TOhEutG EbwxotvTo. He then proceeds to relate 
that these rites having been neglected, and Thessaly in consequence having been af- 
flicted with a drought, and an oracle bidding them tipav tov’ Axrdéa ws Béuis, & ev 
ws Yew évduCov dpethoy Tay dpwmévwr, EEnyobmevor Ta’Ty TO ws Oéuis, evyyiGov dé 
ws tebvewte. Compare Heroic. p.707, and the descriptions of Pausanias, x. 4. 10, 111. 
19.3; Plutarch Qu. Rom. 34. Xenophanes is said to have been consulted by the 
people of Elea whether they ought to sacrifice to Leucothea and to bewail her: the 
philosopher advised them ci pév Oedv broNauBdvovct pur Oonvetv, ci 0 avOpwrov pr} 
Qvew. Aristot. Rhet. 11. 23. Plutarch (De Is. et Os. c. 70) places the scene of the 
story in Egypt,and givesthe speech of X. a different turn: ei Geovs voutfovot wy Opnverv, 
ei 0€ Opyvovar Beods ur) vouigew.—The origin of the confusion above exemplified be- 
tween divine and heroic honours may in general be accounted for by the well known 
fact, that in numberless instances a god was transformed by a legend, which laid hold 
of one of his epithets as the name of a distinct person, into a mortal hero. (See 
Mueller Prolegomena z. e. w. M. p. 271. foll.). Whether a hero (before the Mace- 
donian period) was ever really sublimated by the mere enthusiasm of his adorers into 
a god, is very doubtful; so that a great part of Cotta’s argumentation becomes a mere 
sciomachy. It must however be admitted, that we find the belief in the general 
possibility of such an apotheosis prevailing very early among the Greeks. It was per- 
haps partly founded on the language of the Odyssey (x1. 601 and 1v. 561), which how- 
ever admits of a different construction, and partly on the fact that in different places 
(and sometimes it would seem in the same place) both kinds of rites were actually 
performed in honour of the same person. Pindar Nem. x. 11. says: Avouydea 0” au- 
Bpotov Eavbe mote TKavxwmis One Oedy (Compare the quotation from Polemo in the 
Schol.) This was after the example of Menelaus. Hesiod (Pausan. 1. 43. 1), among 
his other innovations, reported "I@vyéveray dx drobavety, yywun dé ’Aptéurdos ‘Exd- 
tv civat. Empedocles indeed speaks of a change from the human to the divine na- 
ture as the ordinary effect of certain religious observances. But this was manifestly a 
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and modern writers have done, from this source, still I as little 
see the necessity of attributing an oriental origin to such rites, 
when we meet with them among the Greeks. Homer's de- 
scription of the obsequies of Patroclus, though the poet strives 
to soften the ferocity of the act, by leading us to view it as 
a measure of the love of the hero for his deceased friend, 
when combined with other ancient legends, seems to imply 
that the Scythian practice described by Herodotus, of sa- 
crificing human victims together with other animals at the 
tombs of their dead kings, was not unknown to the Greeks 
of the heroic age*’? The inference I draw from this remark is, 
that, even if it could be proved that mournful rites had once 
been performed at the grave of Memnon on the AMsepus, 
Mr J.’s hypothesis would gain nothing by the admission. 

I must here digress for a moment to meet an objection 
which may possibly occur to some readers, who have been 
led to consider it as an unquestionable truth, that hero-worship 
was unknown to Homer, and may therefore have been startled 
by the foregoing observation. Mr Mitford says (Chap. 1. 
Sect. 1.) ‘Nor is there found in Homer any mention of 
hero-worship, or divine honours paid to men _ deceased, 
which became afterward so common.” ‘This is an unfor- 
tunate mode of expression, since it must in general have the 
effect of preventing the reader from suspecting the real state 


philosophical or mystic doctrine wholly unknown to the ancient Greeks, though Pro- 
fessor Dissen (Pindar Comm. p. 653) seems to view it in a different light. ‘‘ Ne Em- 
pedocles quidem philosophus deos ex his animabus fieri dicens plane inania finxit.”’ 
Yet in the very passage he refers to, the distinction between the doctrine of Emp. and 
the old Greek theology appears very clearly, when we consider how Pindar expresses 
the same thing. Emp. (Sturz. v. 407—9) says: eis 6& Té\os wavtes Te Kal bpuvowdot 
«al intpol, Kal rpdmor dvbpuitrorow émtyVoviorst TWEAOVTAL, "Evbev dvaBXaoTouct Beol 
Tiysnoe pepiotor. Pindar merely says: Oior 6& Pepcedova trowav Taatov Tévbeos 
déEeTar, és Tov Urepbey Giov KEivwy éevaTw ETEL avdLoot Wuyds Taw. Ex TaV Bact- 
Ajes ayavol, Kal cbéver Kpartrvol, copia TE péyioTot avdpes avEovT’* és O€ TOV Nouwov 
Xpovov mpwes ayvol mpds avipwrwyv ka\evvta: Thren. 4. Indeed it can scarcely be 
imagined that Empedocles meant to express any commonly received doctrine, since he 
spoke of himself as a god in his life-time: éyw 6’ buiv Peds €uBpotos obK« ere OvnTos 
wXevmar peta maou TeTIYévos, WaTrep Eotke. V. 867. Aristotle, or some one for him, 
says in his apology (Athen. p. 697) ov yep dv mote “Eppeia Ovew ws adavétw rpo- 
aipotmevos ws Ovijtw puna Kateckevatov, kal dBavari{ew tijy puoi Bouopevos éri- 
Tapio. av Timais Exoouysa. 

49 Quintus tr. 680 dgscribes a similar sacrifice at the funeral of Achilles, whiclr he 
probably took from Arctinus. 
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of the case. It is as if one should say: Saint-worship, 
or divine honours paid to men deceased, is a practice of 
which we find no mention in the writings of the Apostles. 
A Greek theologian would not only have denied that hero- 
worship was the same thing with divine honours paid to 
men deceased, but would have been able to point out a 
broad visible distinction between the honours paid to heroes 
and those paid to the gods, which must have prevented even 
the vulgar from confounding them. Hero-worship consisted 
in the repetition of certain funeral ceremonies, and may be 
said to have existed as soon as such repetitions began to be 
practised. At what period this practice arose is certainly a 
disputable question. Homer does not expressly mention it; 
nor does the word hero with him signify a person who was 
the object of it. But since his poems exhibit the feelings 
and opinions on which the practice was grounded in full force, 
there is strong reason, independent of those which might be 
deduced from the old Italian religion, to believe that it existed 
in the age they refer to, though it undoubtedly underwent 
many modifications both as to its form and its objects, before 
it became the hero-worship which we find prevailing in the 
historical period. 

But to return to the subject. I find all the leading fea- 
tures in the Greek legend of Memnon intimately connected 
together, and all springing naturally out of a single cause, 
the tradition of the presence of a great eastern warrior and 
conqueror in the west of Asia. If I should have succeeded 
in establishing this point, my inquiry would be here properly 
at an end, For this conclusion cannot be at all affected by 
the aspect which the legend presents among a different people, 
and least of all by the allusions made by ancient writers to the 
honours which Memnon received in Syria. In the first place 
considering the proximity of Egypt and Syria, and the early 
and frequent intercourse between the two countries, we might 
admit the probability of the supposition that the Egyptian 
Memnon was really worshipped in the places of which Jose- 
phus and Simonides spoke, and to which Oppian alludes, 
without being led to any further conclusion about the Mem- 
nonium on the Asepus. But on the other hand as we do 
not know what was the Syrian name of the person whose 
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monument and worship the Greeks found there, we may with 
equal probability suppose that they applied the name of Mem- 
non, with which they were familiar, to some object of Syrian 
devotion, which was foreign to them, but which suggested the 
comparison by its history, attributes, or rites. And more par- 
ticularly I conceive that the Egyptian Maneros, who presents 
many points of resemblance, on the one side to Memnon, and 
on the other to the Syrian Adonis, might have served as the 
middle term in such a comparison®. At all events these in- 
stances cannot suffice to establish that gigantic system of 
Memnonian worship, by which Mr J.’s imagination connects 
Ilium with Susa and Ecbatana. 

As it was the resemblance already pointed out by others 
between the names and characters of Menu, Menes, Minos, 
&c. that led me to the view here taken of the Greek Memnon, 
so it may perhaps receive some additional recommendation 
from a comparison between the latter and one of the most 
celebrated of the former personages, the Cretan lawgiver. 
As such Minos certainly reminds us much more of the In- 
dian and Egyptian sages. Indeed his connexion with the 
latter appears much closer than it really was, in the legends 
of the Egyptian priesthood or their Greek admirers. For 
like the Egyptian Memnon he is made to build a labyrinth, 
which has now vanished again into air®': and on the other 
hand Sesostris, not content with conquering all Asia, sub- 
dues the greater part of the Cyclades, like Minos, and con- 
cludes his expedition in the Minoan period of nine years ”*. 
But Minos also resembles Memnon in two main points, which 
are not like the former of late invention: in the beauty of 


50 He was the only son of old Menes (Herod. 11. 79), as, according to Jablonski, 
Opusc. 1. p. 178, his name imports. He was cut off like his father by an untimely 
death: though Herodotus does not say that he was swallowed by a hippopotamus. 
In Hesychius, Mavépws, Jabionski proposes to read beohoynoat. But since Hesych. 
adds, kal dta ToUTO TWacw ava otopma yevéobar, and Pollux says, Iv. 54, Aiyumtious 
pev 6 Mavepws yewpyias evpetis, Movowy pabytys, Avtuépons de PpvEiv, and again 
1. 38 Aivos Kal AtTveépoyns cKatTravéwy wdal Kal yewpywv, I am led to conjecture 
yewpynoa. At all events Wyttenbach should have considered this, before he joined 
in the outcry against the luxury introduced by Menes. 

51 Hoeck Kreta 1. p. 62 has shewn very satisfactorily that the Cretan labyrinth is 
a late fabrication. 

52 Diodor. 1. 55. Tijv Noumynv ’Aciav &tracav UmijKoov érroujcaTto Kal Tov KuK\a- 


> , \ , , : > > , 
OMY VNTWY TAs weloTas,—avvTeNéoas THU oTpaTtelav €V ETEOLV CVYVEa, 
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his person, and in his violent death, which snatches him away 
at the height of his power and glory. As to the beauty of 
Minos, I need only mention his adventure with the traitress 
Seylla®. But what renders this legend remarkable is, that 
it occurs again in a different scene, and with different per- 
sons. In the expedition of Amphitryon against the 'Taphians, 
Comeetho is seduced, like Scylla, to cut off the fated golden 
hair from the head of her father Pterelaus™. According to 
Apollodorus the seducer on this occasion was Amphitryon 
himself: but according to another version it was his ally 
Cephalus®. And Cephalus is beloved by Aurora, as his 
wife Procris must have been by Minos, since he gave her 
the hound which was alone capable of overtaking the Cad- 
mean fox. These coincidences are singular, though they 
may possibly be accidental. The death of Minos in Sicily 
seems to be a legend of similar import with that of the death 
of Hercules in Spain, though perhaps it admits of a more 
precise interpretation, into which however it would be un- 
seasonable to enter here. 

It now only remains to add a few remarks on the origin 
of the tradition on which, according to the hypothesis here 
proposed, the legend of Memnon was founded. Buttmann 
has endeavoured to shew that the names Menu, Menes, Minos, 
&e. originally signified nothing more than our word man, 
and that these mythical persons were at first only representa- 
tives of their several nations, or of mankind in general, who 
afterwards became kings and lawgivers”. To this view of 
the subject I have no objection, and would only observe that 
it is perfectly consistent with the early existence of a tra- 
dition, that one of these kings was a mighty conqueror who 
came out of the East. By what means such a tradition was 
connected with the name of Memnon, it is scarcely possible 
to ascertain, and is therefore of very little use to inquire, 


53 Hence Nonnus xxv. 165, surrounds Minos with a host of Cupids, and adds, 
Mivws pév wroXitopbos é@ mote Kaci youve “Yopuivns TéXos eipe, Kai ov vikyoe 
soynpw, Ada 70w Kal épwTt. 

54 Apollod. 11. 4.7. The hair of Pterelaus is of gold, that of Nisus purple (Pau- 
san. 1. 19. 4). It is the same variation which occurs about the golden fleece: see 
Mueller Orchom. p. 172. 

55 Tzetz. ad Lyc. 934. © Apollod. 11. 4. 7. 

7 Mythologus 11. p. 2389. 
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except for the purpose of shewing how such a connexion 
might have arisen. There are three ways in which this may 
be conceived to have happened. One, which would perhaps 
be the simplest explanation of the fact, is a migration by 
which the people to which the legend belonged had exchanged 
its earlier seats for a new country in the West. In this case 
the hero who represented it would assume the character of 
a conqueror, who had led a victorious army out of the East. 
And there can be no doubt that such migrations very often 
changed the face of western Asia, as we are led to believe in 
particular with regard to the Phrygians, from the fact men- 
tioned by Herodotus, that they were related to the Arme- 
nians; for though he expresses this by saying that the Ar- 
menians were a colony of the Phrygians®, historical analogy 
renders it much more probable that the latter race originally 
sprang from Armenia. It would however be also possible, 
that the exploits of a foreign conqueror, who had passed 
through the land in ancient times, should have been transferred 
to a native hero. And thus the legend of Memnon may 
appear to attest the expedition of Osymandyas or Sesostris. 
But this explanation can only be adopted by those who are 
satisfied as to the reality of the enterprises attributed to 
these conquerors, which of late has begun to be vehemently 
questioned. Indeed it appears that even in the last century 
suspicions had arisen among the learned on the subject. 
Marsham, in the spirit of criticism which prevailed in his 
age, distinguishes between the expeditions of Sesostris and 
Osymandyas, by what appears to him a decisive mark. He 
observes (Canon. p. 404) that the Bactrians are not num- 
bered among the nations conquered by Sesostris, whereas 
they formed a part of the empire of Rameses, as described 
in the monument shewn to Germanicus, or at least by the 
priests who interpreted it, and having afterwards rebelled 
were reduced to submission by the victorious arms of Osy- 
mandyas, who on this occasion made a progress through the 
extensive dominions acquired by Sesostris. Perizonius (Ai gypt. 
Orig. p. 301) is so far from admitting the force of this argu- 


58 vir. 73. .See Hoeck’s Kreta 1. p. 125. He produces several strong arguments 
drawn partly from history and partly from geography for his opinion that the Arme- 
nians were the ancestors of the Phrygians. 
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ment, that on the contrary he believes the conquests of Sesos- 
tris or Rameses (whom he considers as the same person) to 
have been greatly exaggerated both in Diodorus and Tacitus: 
and he suspects (p. 306) that Sesostris was no other than 
Osymandyas. He is however willing to receive his expedi- 
tion as a historical fact, provided it be confined within rea-~ 
sonable limits, and considered merely as a transient inroad 
into the heart of Asia, not as the beginning of a long period 
during which a great part of Asia was subject to the kings 
of Egypt: a state of things as to which Lipsius had already 
expressed his incredulity®’. Freret observes ‘‘ that it is im- 
possible to doubt that Sesostris conquered a part of Asia 
Minor, and even carried his arms into Thrace. In all these 
countries he left monuments of his conquests: Herodotus 
assures us that he saw two of these monuments in Ionia; 
and he speaks of those in Thrace as one who was certain 
of their existence (11. 103). The same historian informs us, 
that Sesostris left a body of troops in Colchis, to secure this 
frontier of his new empire®. It is scarcely possible to doubt 
that he posted another with the same motive in Asia Minor °'.” 

The progress of critical caution now renders it necessary 
to modify Freret’s proposition, and will only permit us to 
say, that it is impossible to demonstrate that the expedition 
of Sesostris never took place. The authority on which it 
rests appears to a modern critic far from conclusive. He 
observes ‘ that no really historical traces have yet been found 
of the expedition of Sesostris. For it is to be hoped that 
those strange monuments of it which the ancients saw in 
Palestine and Scythia, though their existence is satisfactorily 
proved by the testimony of Herodotus, will not be pronounced 
such, until some of them shall have been brought under our 
inspection, so that modern as well as ancient criticism may 
attempt to decide, whether they are memorials which really 
demonstrate the fact, or whether the observers of those days 


59 Ad Tacit. Annal. 11. 60. De hac tanta potentia Aegyptiorum nihil legi, nec 
facile credam. He was perhaps equally ignorant of the vast extent of their ancient 
commerce. 

60 This is not a correct statement of what Herodotus says. He assigns no such 
motive to Sesostris, and does not even make up his mind about the cause which led 
the Egyptians to settle there; see 11. 103. 

61 Memoires de l’Academie des Inscrip. Vol. xivit. p. 131. 
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accepted as such without suspicion an interpretation given to 
certain hieroglyphics by an ancient legend, or even inscrip- 
tions by which a later generation attested its belief in a 
legendary fact.” It must be allowed that these doubts are 
not arbitrary and groundless suspicions. ‘The arguments ad- 
duced by Herodotus in favour of his conjecture about the 
Colchians excite our curiosity with respect to the particulars 
which he has passed over, but cannot convince us that he 
did not misconstrue them; more especially as here we do 
not even hear of any such monuments as were said to have 
marked the bounds of the conqueror’s march in Thrace". 
As to those which the historian himself saw in Palestine and 
in Ionia, beside the general objections thrown out by Butt- 
mann, they seem lable to doubt on some more special grounds. 
The relations between Egypt and Syria, which arose in an 
early historical period, render it impossible to draw any safe 
inference from Egyptian monuments in the latter country, as 
to events assigned to the mythical ages. And a similar cb- 
jection is applicable to the authority of those sculptures seen 
by Herodotus in Ionia, of which he pronounces, with a con- 
fidence which we cannot share without knowing something 
more of his reasons, that they were monuments, not of Mem- 
non, but of Sesostris. We learn from Xenophon, that Cyrus 
planted some colonies of Egyptians in Asia Minor. And 
though this statement is suspicious from the place in which 
it appears, it is in substance at least confirmed by a more 
historical testimony”. Whether these Egyptians were, as 
Xenophon represents them, auxiliaries of Croesus, or on the 
contrary of Cyrus himself, which would be quite consistent 


62 Buttmann Mythologus r. 198. 

®3 How desirable would it be to know the precise grounds of the remark xai 
Gorn waca Kal yj yA@ooa éudepns éotiv ddA oror, and whether with respect to the 
latter point they were more cogent, than from the specimen given they seem to have 
been as to the former ! 

64 Tt is not clear whether we must add, and in Scythia, as Buttmann appears to do 
in the passage quoted above. But it seems better in 11. 1038 to refer rotvous and 
tovtTwy to the Thracians only, since it is probable that Herodotus was speaking with 
reference to Greece. 

65 Cyroped. vit. 1. 45. The Egyptians receive several cities from Cyrus, tas pév 
dvw at ért kal viv worers AiyuTtiwv Kadovvtat, Adpiooav 6¢ kai KudAAjvnv Tapa 
Kéunv mrnsiov Oardoans, as Ett Kal viv ol dr’ Exeivwy Exovor. This Egyptian La- 
rissa is again mentioned in Hell. rrr. 1. 7. 
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with the relation in which, according to Herodotus, the Per- 
sian conqueror stood to Egypt™, and even with the main 
fact related by Xenophon himself, in either case, if the fact 
of the Egyptian settlements be admitted, they seem to afford 
an easy explanation of the monuments seen by Herodotus in 
Ionia. If on any of their marches the Egyptian troops found 
themselves at leisure ina station near a rock, which struck 
them by its remarkable appearance, the thought of carving 
on it the image of one of their ancient heroes, who had per- 
haps passed by that very road, and had unquestionably con- 
quered the country, would not be very unlikely to occur to 
them. 

It is to be regretted that Mr Jacobs has not thought 
it necessary, in discussing the legend of Memnon, to state 
more explicitly his opinion on this disputed question. He 
assumes the existence of the Colchian colony, but he seems 
to consider it as a commercial, not a military one, and leaves 
us in doubt whether he acknowledges Sesostris as a historical 
person, or regards him as no less fabulous than the equally 
celebrated Osymandyas, whose wars he treats with as little 
respect as his library. But the argument on which he ap- 
pears to ground his belief in this Colchian colony, whatever 
was its origin, is too remarkable to be passed over in silence. 
‘“‘ Serapis was carried by Egyptians to Colchis, whence he 
migrated to Sinopé, and thence back to his original country.” 
This manner of alluding to the wellknown affair of Serapis 
strongly excited my curiosity as to the reasons which had 
led the author to such a conclusion. But the reference which 
accompanies it is merely this: Fontenw Memoir. de Acad. 
des inscript. T'. x. Galliot. Dissert. sur le diew Serapis. Am- 
sterd. 1760. The latter work I have not yet met with; and 
indeed my curiosity was so fully satisfied by the perusal of the 
former, that perhaps I have not done all that I might to gain 
a sight of it. The essay of the Abbé de Fontenu is a disser- 
tation on a medal of the younger Gordian, struck at Sinopé, 
and on the history of that city. It contains some observations 
on the medal, which are not uninteresting, beside a mixture of 


6 It seems to result from Herod. 11. 1 and 2 that Cyrus treated Amasis as his vassal : 
the only argument he can produce against the assertion of the Egyptians, that Cyrus 
demanded their princess for his harem, is that Cambyses was not her son. 
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fable and history about the city itself, in the usual style of 
the French Academicians, who in treating of a place or a person 
seem always to proceed on the supposition that their learned 
colleagues never heard of the name before. But as to the main 
point, the matter of Serapis, all that I could find proved 
by the dissertation is, that, wherever an opinion has been 
firmly embraced, everything will be sure to make for it. The 
opinion which Mr J. adopts about the deity of Sinopé is 
so far from being established by the Abbé, that it is only 
one among a great number of conjectures which he proposes 
as about equally probable, and is not even that which he 
himself prefers. All that is disputable in the question we 
are now considering he takes for granted. The difficulty 
with him is not where to find Egyptians out of Egypt, but 
to choose between the numerous points from which an Egyp- 
tian deity might have been brought to Sinopé. He observes 
that Sinopé might have received the worship of Serapis, if 
not immediately from the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
provinces, who had it from the Syrians and Phcenicians, 
among whom it had been introduced from Egypt, at least 
from the Colchians, an Egyptian colony, with whom Sinopé 
was closely connected by commerce, or perhaps from the 
Milesians, whose colony it was, and who, having kept up 
an intimate connexion with Egypt ever since the time of 
Psammetichus, could not fail to be thoroughly versed in the 
Egyptian religion. This last is in fact the conjecture he 
prefers, so that he really lends no support whatever to Mr 
J’s hypothesis: and to remove all difficulties he subjoins: 
“I might add that the Athenians, whose colony the Mile- 
sians themselves were, had too great a veneration for Isis 
and Serapis, the knowledge of whom they had received from 
Egypt through Cecrops and Erechtheus, two of their kings 
who were natives of that country, not to have established or 
promoted the worship of those two Divinities on the coasts 
of the Euxine, where they were so powerful during a long 
period, and where they founded so many celebrated colonies.” 
(p. 500.) 

In the meanwhile the main point on which Mr J.’s argu- 
ment depends—that the god of Sinopé had ever been an 
Egyptian deity before he was introduced into the temple at 
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Alexandria—is left by the Abbé in equal uncertainty with 
the road by which he reached Sinopé. ‘* Would we know, 
he asks, to what country the worship of Jupiter Plutus 
originally belonged! It is very probable that it was Egypt. 
Even if Plutarch (De Is. et Os.) did not assure us that 
this God was no other than the Egyptian Serapis, it would 
be impossible to mistake him from the modius on his head, 
his Egyptian dress, his attitude, his demeanour, and his hands 
raised toward heaven.” How far a mistake on this subject 
is possible, may be partly inferred from a previous remark 
of the Abbé’s on the same figure, which he says is drest 
im the Greek or rather in the Egyptian fashion™, but will be- 
come much clearer from an inspection of the figure itself, 
which could certainly never have suggested such a thought 
to one who did not view it through the glass of a favorite 
hypothesis. The good Abbé has the truly astonishing sim- 
plicity to add: ‘* We need only compare several medals of 
Egyptian cities on which Serapis is represented, with the 
reverse of this of Gordian and several other medals of Greek 
towns, which exhibit the Jupiter Plutus of the Greeks, to 
perceive at once that it is one and the same deity.” 

After this we could not have been surprised to find that 
he received the whole story told by Plutarch and ‘Tacitus 
as a matter of fact. But since Mr J. certainly does not, 
it would have been more to his purpose to have assigned 
some reason for thinking that the Pluto of Sinopé was an 
Egyptian god, than to have appealed to the Abbé, on whose 
dissertation I should not have dwelt so long, if it had not 
afforded a signal example of the danger of trusting to re- 
ferences, even in the writings of the most learned and candid 
men. It would carry us to a great distance from our subject, 
and would be of little use to discuss this question: but I may 
be allowed to remark that the accounts we have of the transac- 
tion raise no presumption whatever in favour of Mr J.’s 
opinion. It seems very clear that Ptolemy’s object in the jug- 
gle he concocted with the aid of his Greek and Egyptian 
theologians (one of whom was the Manetho on whose veracity 
so much of what sometimes passes for history depends) was 


67 La figure de Sérapis est ici vétue a la Grecque, ou plutot a PEgyptienne. p. 497. 
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to promote the trade of Alexandria, and to unite his Greek 
and Egyptian subjects, by the introduction of a new deity, 
who might be considered as belonging equally to both. The 
God of Sinopé was recommended by the variety and am- 
biguity of his attributes and ensigns, which, with the help 
of a little pious fraud, rendered him peculiarly fit for the 
purpose. If the neighbourhood of Colchis had influenced 
the king’s choice, that circumstance would probably have 
been mentioned among the proofs by which Manetho and 
Timotheus convinced him of the identity of Pluto and Se- 
rapis ™. 

But to return from this digression, it appears that we 
cannot rely on the expedition of Sesostris as a_ historical 
ground for the legend of Memnon, even though we may admit 
it to be highly probable that he, or some other king of Egypt, 
really gained those naval victories which are represented in 
the sculptures of Medinat-Abou™; for we shall not look for 
the scene of these exploits among the Cyclades, but in the 
Arabian gulf, where the monuments mentioned by Strabo 
may certainly be genuine*’. There is however still a third 
supposition which I will venture to hint, with the diffidence 


68 The nature of the transaction will be best understood by comparing the pagan 
writers Tacitus H. 1v. 63. Plutarch De Is. et Os. 28, to whom may be added Eu- 
stath. ad Dionys. 255, with two of the fathers, Clemens Al. Protrept. e€. 4. and Cyril 
contra Jul. p. 13. Lest I should appear to dismiss the subject too hastily, I will trans- 
cribe the remark of a modern critic, Bernhardy on Eustathius: Serapidis cultum, 
quem Jovem Ditem fuere qui interpretarentur, a Ptolemaeo Sotere, prudentissimo 
consilio, ne sacra peregrina videretur Aegyptiis invitis obtrusisse, monitu scilicet insom- 
nii, Sinope (cujus nummos effigium dei exhibere docet Eckhel D. N. P. I. Vol. 1. 
p- 391, eique accedit Diogenis facetia ap. Diog. Laert. v1. 63) fuisse depromptum expo- 
suit Tacitus. Nam G.I. Vossii hariolatio huic deo per Aegyptum priscam adjudicantis 
venerationem, nititur conjecturis et argumentationibus incertis : quamquam proxime 
abest sententia Jacobsio (de Memnon. p. 19) probata, ut Serapis ab Aegyptiis mercato- 
ribus in Colchidem sit translatus posteaque patria in jura restitutus. 

69 Ritter, Afrika p.744, remarks : “¢ what Herodotus and Diodorus, following Heca- 
tzus and the accounts of the priests, relate of Sesostris, seems to be confirmed by these 
sculptures.” This however depends on the question whether the hostile navy and 
crews are really Indian. 

70 Strab. xvi. p. 769. At Deira en the straits of Babelmandel it was said or1j\nv 
civat Lecwotpios Tov Aiyuymetiov pyvioveay iepots ypaupace THv didBacw avbtou. 
Paiverar yap Tv Aiftorida Kai Tiv TpwyhodutiKny TpwTOS KaTacTpEyapmevos CTOs" 
clra éiaBes eis THY ’ApaBiav, cavtevbev tHv ’Aciav etre Owy Ty cbutacav’ O10 Kal 
To\\axov Lecwatpios Xapakes TpocayopevovTat Kai apiopimata éeotw AiyuTTiwy 
Qewv iepov. This must be compared with the passage above quoted about Semiramis. 
Pliny, N. H. vr. 34, says Hucusque Sesostris exercitum duxit. 
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that belongs both to the obscurity of the subject and to 
my own very imperfect means of forming an opinion on it. 
The relation between the Egyptians and the Indians is a 
question that has long exercised the curiosity of the learned. 
That the former were an Ethiopian colony, seems now to 
be placed almost beyond dispute by the concurrence of tra- 
dition with arguments drawn from the nature and history of 
the two countries. But the origin of the Ethiopians them- 
selves has long appeared to be buried in impenetrable darkness. 
They claimed, like many other nations, the honour of being 
autochthons”. When the Macedonians became masters of 
Egypt, and Greek travellers began to explore Ethiopia, and 
sometimes made a long stay at Meroe”, it is probable that 
many conjectures were formed on this point. But it is scarcely 
before the Roman period that we hear of a tradition that 
the Ethiopians were of Indian origin: and the writers who 
report it are not of the highest authority. Philostratus in- 
troduces an Indian Bramin Iarchas, relating that the Ethio- 
pians of Meroe were once inhabitants of India; but having 
killed their King Ganges, they were pursued by his spectre, 
and could find no resting place: (before, we are to suppose, 
they quitted the country’*), Elsewhere he brings in an 
Egyptian saying, that he had heard from his father that 
the Indians were the wisest of men, and the Ethiopians a 
colony of the Indians, who preserved many of the institutions 
of their ancestors“'. It seems evident that, beside the sus- 
picious character of the author, these accounts deserve not 
the slightest attention as an Indian tradition, and that they 
cannot have been an Ethiopian one. We find however the 
same fact more simply stated by Africanus, in a_ passage 
abruptly inserted after the mention of Amenophthis-Memnon 
in a list of Egyptian kings, under a title: ‘‘ concerning the 
Ethiopians, whence they were, and where they settled ;” which 
is explained as follows: “The Ethiopians migrated from the 


™ Diodor. 111.2. Ore odK émydudes EAPdvTES, AAN eyyevets ovTes THS XwWpas, 
dixaiws avToXBoves dvona{ovTat, cXeddv Tapa Tact cuUPwveiTat. 
7 Pliny N. H. vi. Primus Dalion ultra Meroen longe subvectus: mox Aristo- 


creon et Bion et Basilis: Simonides minor etiam quinquennio in Meroe moratus cum 
de Aethiopia scriberet. 


73 Vit. Apoll. 111. 6. Parva \Ob 
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river Indus, and settled on the frontiers of Egypt®.” It is 
unnecessary to dwell on the extreme uncertainty of such 
statements, and I will only point out two causes which may 
explain their origin, and which do not appear to have been 
sufficiently noticed by those who, having been inclined to 
adopt them on other grounds, have attributed a higher value 
to them than they can fairly claim“. In the first place we 
find that early after the Macedonian conquests attempts 
began to be made to deduce the Egyptian mythology from 
the Indian. Plutarch censures Phylarchus for having said 
that Dionysus first brought two oxen into Egypt from India, 
and that the one was named Apis, the other Osiris“. It is 
clear enough to what historical inferences these mythological 
conjectures were likely to lead. In the next place we read 
in Procopius as an acknowledged fact, that the Nile flows from 
India“. When this hypothesis was first started we do not 
know, but whenever it was received, the conclusion that the 
Ethiopians came from the same land in which the river took 
its rise, might naturally follow. 

But however unworthy of regard may be the scanty 
testimony of the ancients on this question, there are other 
sources of information still open, from which it may not be 
too sanguine to hope for a solution of it. This can only be 
looked for from a comparison of the ancient systems of re- 
ligion and polity in the two countries: but it seems by no 
means improbable that such an investigation may finally 
ascertain the degree of connexion between them, and their 
relative antiquity. In the mean while the author of an 


75 Syncell. 1. p. 286. ILepl Aibiorwy, bev joav, kal mov wKycav. Aibiomes 
d1r0 Ido rotamov dvactavtes Teds TH AiyimTw wxynoav. Parthey, De Philis In- 
sula p. 6, thinks this passage spurious as to the form, though not, if I understand him, 
as to the substance. He says, after mentioning one of the passages of Philostratus ; 
Alia coloniae Indicae mentio apud Syncellum spuria nobis videtur, cum res Aethio- 
pum toto libro non amplius commemorentur. Duo versus: wep) Aifiormwv—akyoav 
inter quadragesimum et quadragesimum primum Aegypti regem intempestive inter- 
jecti, (?) pro capitis amissi initio argumentove margini adscripto habemus. 

76 Bohlen 1. p. 119. says ‘‘ The attacks on these testimonies may be parried with 
no less ease than it may be shewn on the other hand that they are not conclusive.” 

7 De Is. et Os. c. 29. 

78 De Edif. v1. near the beginning. Net\os pév 0 wotapos é& ‘Tvdwy ér’ Alytarou 
pepouevos. Perhaps we may attribute something to the distinction made by Hero- 
dotus, and seemingly confirmed by Homer, between the Eastern and Southern Ethi- 
opians. 
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excellent work on Indian antiquities has produced a number 
of very strong arguments, to prove that the religion of Egypt 
must have been transplanted from India“. That he has 
decided the point would perhaps be too much for any one, 
certainly for one who is not familiar with the literature of 
both countries, to pronounce. But if upon continued ex- 
amination this opinion should be as generally received as that 
of the Ethiopian origin of the Egyptian priesthood, which 
not long ago was as generally rejected“, we should then 
have another key to the mysterious legend we have been 
discussing. For as it would then be clear that there was 
a historical connexion between the Indian Menu and the 
Egyptian Menes, so it would not be an extravagant con- 
jecture, that the movements which transported an Indian 
colony into Africa, vibrated through the heart to the ex- 
tremities of Asia, and that the same shock which agitated 
the nations, carried the name of Memnon on the wave of 
conquest and migration from the Indus to the Msepus. As 
however I do not wish the reader to strain his eyes upon 
this distant retrospect, I will conclude with reminding him 
that the hypothesis here proposed is quite independent of 
all these conjectures, though perhaps if it were to be tried 
by their merits it might bear to be confronted with its rival; 
but that the advantage it claims over its antagonist is, that 
it gets rid of a cumbrous load of hypothetical machinery, 
which, though it cost the ingenious author little trouble to 
raise, his readers cannot so easily support, and that it preserves 
the essence of an ancient tradition, while it illustrates the 
character of the people which interwove the foreign legend 
with their national poetry. 


Cred 


79 y. Bohlen. Das alte Indien mit besonderer Ricksicht auf Aegypten. 

80 Wesseling on Diodor. 111. 2. (Vol. 1. p. 175) observes : Quod si tamen Aegyptiis 
respondendi locus esset, dubium non est quin iisdem rationibus pugnarent, et Aethiopas 
suos esse colonos pertenderent : manebit ergo lis sub judice, donec aliunde, utri anti- 
quitate praestent, probabitur: quod Aegyptiis fortasse in facili erit. 


ON THE POSITION OF SUSA. 





Amonc the many illustrations history affords of the in- 
stability of human greatness, one not the least remarkable is 
that the site of the ‘‘Memnonian city” should have become 
a subject of controversy. Many of our readers are probably 
acquainted with the difference of opinions that has arisen on 
this question, who do not know that it has been at length, 
if not completely decided, at least brought so near to that 
point, as scarcely to admit of any farther doubt. This is 
one of the services rendered to Oriental geography by the ce- 
lebrated Orientalist, Joseph von Hammer. But the discovery 
by which he threw a new light on the subject was first pub- 
lished in a German review, which I believe has but a very 
narrow circulation in this country, the Vienna Jahrbiicher der 
Literatur, Vol. v111, and there is reason to believe that few 
even of the persons who take an interest in eastern geography 
are yet informed of it. At least ina popular work, the author 
of which has paid more than ordinary attention to eastern 
geography, the opinion which vy. Hammer has refuted, or at 
least shaken to its foundation, is adopted and stated in a 
manner which clearly implies that the writer was not aware 
of the strongest arguments that have been brought against it. 
In the life of Alexander the Great in Mr Murray’s Cabinet 
Library, p. 168, 169, Swsa is described as situate on the 
Choaspes, the modern Kerah, and as corresponding to Shus, 
‘where a small temple still commemorates the burial place of 
Daniel.” The proposition which vy. Hammer maintains is that 
the Kerah is not the Choaspes, nor Shus, Susa, but that the 
modern Schuster or Tostar occupies the site of the ancient 
city of Memnon, and that the Choaspes is the modern Karoon. 
A glance at a good map of Asia will shew that the distance 
between the two places is so considerable as to render the 
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question of some importance to ancient history: and I may 
therefore hope that my labour will not be wasted if I make 
v. Hammer’s discovery more generally known. For this pur- 
pose I subjoin a translation of that part of his article which 
relates to this point. But for the sake of readers to whom 
the subject may not be familiar, I will first briefly state the 
principal arguments which had been previously adduced on 
each side of the controversy. This I shall do with the as- 
sistance, and partly in the words of Mr Kinneir, who in his 
Geographical Memoir of the Persian Empire (p. 101-106) has 
reviewed the conflicting reasonings of Major Rennel and Doctor 
Vincent, and has declared himself, though not with absolute 
confidence, in favour of the former, who places Swsa on the 
site of Shws and on the banks of the Kerah, or Haweesa, 
or Karassu, against the latter, who contends that Swsa is 
Shuster, and the Karoon the Choaspes. 

Mr Kinneir, as an eyewitness, informs us, (p. 99.) that 
‘about seven or eight miles to the west of Dezphoul (a town 
on the eastern bank of the Abzal, twenty eight miles west of 
Shuster) commence the ruins of Shus, stretching not less 
perhaps than twelve miles from one extremity to the other. 
They extend as far as the eastern bank of the Kerah, occupy 
an immense space between that river and the Abzal, and like 
the ruins of Ctesiphon, Babylon, and Kufa, consist of hillocks 
of earth and rubbish covered with broken pieces of bricks and 
coloured tile. These mounds bear some resemblance to the 
pyramids of Babylon, with this difference, that instead of 
being entirely made of brick, many are formed of clay and 
pieces of tile, with irregular layers of brick and mortar five 
or six feet in thickness, to serve, it should seem, as a kind 
of prop to the mass. Large blocks of marble, covered with 
hieroglyphics, are not unfrequently here discovered by the 
Arabs, when digging in search of hidden treasure; and at 
the foot of the most elevated of the pyramids stands the T’omb 
of Daniel, a small and apparently a modern building, erected 
on the spot where the relics of that prophet were believed 
to rest.” 

Major Rennel’s arguments in favour of Shus are three 
in number. ‘First (as Mr Kinneir states them) the simi- 
larity of name; and the situation, which agrees better with 
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the distance between Sardis and Susa mentioned in the tablets 
of Aristagoras than that of Shuster. Secondly, the legend 
of the Prophet Daniel whose coffin was found at Shus; and 
thirdly, that Swsa ought to be placed on a river which has 
its sources in Media.” I pass over Dr Vincent’s reply to 
the first and second of these arguments, since the reader 
will easily guess them, as well as his own mistake, which 
Mr Kinneir corrects, about the name Kuzistan (which he 
confounds with Kuhistan and derives from the mountains 
which surround the province). But as to the river of Swsa, 
Dr V. observes that it was the Euleus: that Nearchus sailed 
up to Susa without entering the Shat-ul-Arab; which he 
could not have done, had that city stood on the Kerah: 
and that, when Alexander descended the Euleus, he sent his 
disabled ships through the cut of the Hafar into the Shat- 
ul-Arab. And finally that a strong reason for placing Sasa 
at Shuster occurs in Ibu Haukul, who says that there is 
not in all Kuxistan any mountain except at Shuster, Jondi 
Shapour, and Ardz: and as it is evident that the castle at 
Susa was a place of strength, it is reasonable to suppose 
that it stood upon a hill. 

The words in Italics contain the strength of Dr V.’s 
reasoning, which however does not convince Mr Kinneir, who 
fortifies Major Rennel’s position with an additional argument 
derived from the ruins of Shus above described, which is 
certainly very striking. He remarks, ‘‘ Strabo tells us, that 
the Persian capital was entirely built of brick, there not 
being a stone in the province. Now the quarries of Shuster 
are very celebrated, and almost the whole of the town is 
built of stone: but there is no such thing in the environs of 
Shus, which was evidently formed of brick, as will appear 
from my description of the pyramids that now remain.” 

I must here stop to observe that Mr K. makes Strabo say 
something which I cannot find in his Greek text, and which 
materially affects the question. Strabo says of Swsa, “The 
wells of the city, and the temples and the palace likewise, were 
built, as those of Babylon, of brick and bitumen, according 
to some authors.”’ But he does not add here, nor any where 
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else in his description of Susiana, that there was not a stone 
in the province, unless Mr K. collects this from what he 
says of the rugged mountains that separate Swsiana from 
Persis.? 

Still after all the abatement which must be made on ac- 
count of the manner in which Strabo expresses himself, which 
implies that all his authorities were not agreed on the subject, 
it may be admitted that Mr Kinneir has strengthened Major 
Rennel’s case by this observation. But on the other hand 
he has nothing to oppose to Dr Vincent’s argument about 
the citadel of Swsa, which Strabo and others speak of, and 
of which there seems to be no trace at Shus: and to meet 
the objection drawn from the voyage of Nearchus, he is forced 
to contend that the Eulews and the Choaspes were two dif- 
ferent rivers. He says: “If we admit the ruins of Shus to 
be those of ancient Swsa, the Kerah will correspond to the 
description of the Choaspes, but not to that of the Euleus: 
for the latter entered the guif by a channel of its own, 
whilst the Kereh flows into the Shat-ul-Arab. As it 1s not 
however ascertained that the Choaspes and Euleus were the 
same, &c.” Hence the sense in which he understands the 
statement that Nearchus sailed up to Swsa, is this, ‘ Ne- 
archus might have ascended either the Abzal or the Karoon, 
without entering the Shat-wl-Arab; and certainly could not 
have done so by the Kerah, which meets that stream be- 
tween Bassora and Korna.’ But this circumstance will not 
be much in favour of Dr V.’s assumption; for the ruins of 
Shus approach within a few miles of the Abzal: and we 
are uncertain whether the Kwlews flowed to the east or west 
of Susa.” These few miles, it must be remembered, ac- 
cording to the passage above quoted from Mr K., are as 
many as seven or eight. 

2 rapeuTinmgrer opewn Tpaxela Kal dwoTOMos peTakd Tav Lovotwy cai rns Iep- 
ifieiae the “Life of Alexander the Great,” the Hu/eus is spoken of as the same 
river with the Choaspes, the modern Kerah (p. 352), and yet Alexander is made 
to enter the Persian Gulf by the main channel of the Karoon (p. 350); which is meant 
for a translation of Arrian’s account that Alexander xatéwer kata tov EvAatov 
aworapmov ws él Od\acoav, VII. 7. How the author reconciles these two statements 
I am at a loss to imagine. As to Mr Kinneir’s explanation, it should be compared 


with the expressions of Arrian, Ind. c. 36. xataoticae TO vauvTiKoy és Lovca— 
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The reader will now be prepared to hear the observations 
of the learned writer who has since taken up the subject, 
which Mr K. was compelled to own he left, as he found it, 
perplext. 

After observing that ‘“ Mr Kinneir has very superfluously 
made the Hulews and the Choaspes two distinct rivers in his 
map, though d’Anville, Vincent, Mannert, and after them 
Hoeck, (in a Latin prize essay entitled Veteris Mediae et 
Persiae monumenta) have placed the identity of the Eudeus 
and the Choaspes beyond all doubt,” he proceeds to say, 
*‘ Arrian, Pliny, and the Bible place Swsa on the Euleus; 
Herodotus, Strabo and Curtius, on the Choaspes; and what 
some relate of the Eulews, others mention with regard to 
the Choaspes, that it was famed for its exceedingly light and 
excellent water, that the Persian kings drank of no other, 
and carried it with them on their journies.”. Then after 
mentioning the difference of opinions as to the position of 
Susa, and Dr Vincent’s argument drawn from the voyage 
of Nearchus, he adds, ‘“‘ Without dwelling on the force of 
this and the other reasons adduced by Vincent for the identity 
of Susa and Shuster, we hasten to communicate a passage 
from the original sources of Persian Geography, which de- 
cides the question, and fixes the site of the ancient Susa at 
Shuster. ‘This passage occurs in the valuable Manuscript, 
No. 433 of the Imperial library, which seems to be a portion 
of the Nusetol-Kulub.” 

“The Tigris of Shuster rises in the yellow mountain 
(Kuhiserd) and the (other) mountains of Great Lowristan, 
and after a course of thirty and odd parasangs reaches Shuster. 
It is always cool, and digests food, so that in the hot weather 


4 The distinction however is not altogether superfluous for Mr Kinneir’s argument: 
the epithet would be more applicable to Mr Mitford’s distinction between the Euleus 
and the Pasitigris, which, he imagines, both’ fell by separate mouths into the Persian 
gulf, having their courses nearly parallel and not very distant for a considerable way 
before reaching the gulf. He adds, ‘‘ Swsa stood on the Euleus. But this river was, 
towards its mouth, so inconvenient for navigation, that the preferable course for , 
vessels from the gulf to Susa was up the Pasitigris to a canal communicating with 
the Euleus.”’ (Ch. iv. Sect. v.) No authority is cited for this assertion, but it seems 
to be founded on the description of Alexander’s voyage down the Eul/eus, Arrian 
vit. 7, combined with Ind. 42, in neither of which passages however is there any 
allusion to such a canal. The only one mentioned is the Hafar Cut. 
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the people of the country rely on its digestive quality, and 
eat coarse food, and it is digested’.” 

“In this passage the excellent quality, on account of 
which the water of the Eulews or Choaspes was drunk 
by the kings of Persia, is sufficiently marked: this property 
of the river, which the lapse of centuries has not changed, 
at once unties the knot, and would of itself suffice to deter- 
mine the identity of the two streams, if the name, Tigris 
of Shuster, did not expressly testify that this river united 
with the Pasitigris is the same which Nearchus sailed up 
with his fleet from the sea, and down which Alexander sailed 
from Susa to meet him. The Pasitigris, the modern Jerahi, 
flowed into the Euleus, the modern Karoon, from the east, 
and since the river of Shuster is likewise called the Tigris 
of Shuster, the modern Persian geography has preserved the 
name of the Pasitigris which was used by Nearchus. So 
the Simois toward its mouth is called the Mendere after the 
Scamander which falls into it.” 

In a subsequent passage, after remarking on the want of 
an eminence at Sws corresponding to the citadel at Swsa, 
he adds: ‘*Our authorities enable us completely to demolish 
one of the strongest arguments of our opponents founded on 
Daniel’s Tomb, which is shewn at Shus and not at Shuster. 
The following extract from the valuable list of cities by Achmed 
of ‘Tus proves that Daniel’s tomb was originally at Shuster, 
and not at Shaws, and that the prophet’s body was transported 
from Shuster to Shus in consequence of a great famine. 

** Shuster is a good city on the banks of the river Me- 
shrikan,’ in the district of Kusistan. This is the river on 
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6 This is the name of the artificial canal, occasioned, as Mr Kinneir says, (p. 99.) _ 
by the construction of the dyke called by the Persian author the Shadrewan: it dis- 
charges its waters into the Ab-zal, half a mile from the place called Bundekeel by 


Mr K., which v. Hammer takes to be the same with one called Asker Mokerrem by 
the Eastern geographers. 
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which Sapor built the Shadrewan before the gate of the city, 
because it lies on a hill, and the water does not come up to 
it. He built Shuster with stone and iron pillars. The body 
of Daniel (peace be with him) was formerly at Shuster. The 
people of Shws who were afflicted with a famine desired the 
body of Daniel (peace be with him) to turn away the famine. 
The body was sent to them to Shus, to turn away the famine. 
They hid the coffin in the river, and the elders of Shus 
swore that the coffin was not in their city. After this they 
asked the boys; the boys said that the coffin was in such 
a place. Wherefore it is the custom to hear the testimony 
of boys. The glory of this city is the dyke Shadrewan on 
the river Meshrikan: its wares are rich stuffs and rice.” 

To this is added an extract from a Turkish geographical 
work, the Jehannuma, which, though it does not mention the 
transfer, yet on the whole confirms the statement of the Persian 
author. ‘‘ Daniel’s Tomb is on the west side of the city 
(Shus), they say it has remained there ever since the captivity 
in the time of Nebuchadnezzar. At the time of the (Moslem) 
conquest a coffin was found which was taken for that of Daniel, 
and was brought out in time of dearth and honoured with 
prayers. Abu Musa Elashari made a vaulted chamber of stone 
under ground by the bank of the river that flows by the 
city, in which he deposited the coffin and turned the river 
of Shus over it, out of reverence, that the body of a prophet 
might not lie in the hands of the people.” The same Turkish 
author in mentioning Shuster notices the excellent quality of 
the water in digesting the coarsest food. 

Two observations of v. Hammer seem after this to set 
the question completely at rest: “In the first place the river 
of Swsa can only be that which flows under the walls of the 
city, and not another flowing several miles off (as the Ab-zal), 
because Daniel stood at the gate of the city (vir. 2.) by 
the river of Ulai. In the second place it is by no means 
uncertain whether Swsa stood on the eastern or western bank 
of the Euleus (as Mr Kinneir supposes), because Alexander 
on his march toward the east arrives first at the Choaspes 
and then at Swsa. This circumstance has been clearly pointed 
out by Hoeck, to prove the position of Swsa on the eastern 
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bank of the Euleus or Choaspes, only he is quite wrong in 
looking for this river in the Kerah or Karasu.” 

Lastly, we are indebted to the ingenious author for a 
happy conjecture, which removes the only remaining difficulty 
that might seem to leave a doubt on the subject. With this 
we shall conclude our extracts. 

‘¢' The five authors who maintain the identity of Stwsa and 
Shus (Rennell, Barbié du Bocage, Sir William Ouseley, Kin- 
neir, and Hoeck) may ask their five opponents (D’Anville, 
Herbelot, Vincent, Mannert, and the writer) to what place 
the vast ruins of Shus correspond, if it be not the ancient 
Susa? We will meet this question with another which in- 
volves an answer to it. Where are the ruins of the great 
city of Elymais, the capital of the province of the same name, 
which contained the great temple Azara, mentioned by Strabo, 
Josephus, and Zonaras,’ dedicated to Venus or Diana (Zaratis, 
Sohra, or Anaitis, Anahid)? where are they to be looked 
for but here in the centre of the province of Elymais, which 
the river of Shuster separated from Susiana? Elymais was 
the capital of the province Elymais, and Susa that of the 
province Swsiana; the former lay on the eastern bank of the 
Kerah, the latter on the eastern bank of the Karoon. Both 
were celebrated for their temple of Anaitis, which in the 
former city was called after the other name of the goddess 
(Zaratis) ta Zapa or ta “ACapa. By an oversight which 
has never before been noticed, the party who maintain the 
identity of Swsa and Shus have entirely forgotten the capital 
of Elymais, and have attempted to transfer the capital of 
Susiana into the heart of Elymais.” 
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ON CERTAIN TENSES ATTRIBUTED TO THE 
GREEK VERB. 


Novutye in language is more beautiful and perfect in 
its kind than the Greek verb. Its varied inflexions, as ex- 
pressive in signification as they are euphonious in sound, 
furnish us with means of indicating the times, circumstances, 
and relations of actions, with a readiness and precision not 
elsewhere to be met with. And when we consider how large 
a proportion these constitute of the subject matter of discourse, 
and how it is the most difficult task of language to give them 
adequate expression, we shall be able to estimate the real 
merit of this transcendent member of the Greek tongue, and 
the degree in which it alone establishes the superiority of that 
language above all others known and studied among us. It 
is not, however, the design of this paper to illustrate the ex~ 
cellence of the Greek verb, an undertaking which could not 
be properly accomplished within a small space, but to point 
out what are apprehended to be some injurious errors which 
have long prevailed in its grammatical analysis, and by which 
the general perception of that excellence has been impeded. 
It is intended to prove that the analysis of the Greek verb, 
as commonly taught in our schools and colleges, has not yet 
attained that degree of simplicity which not only practical 
utility, but consistency with the truth itself requires. 

The mechanism of the Greek verb is certainly artificial 
and complicated ; as much so, perhaps, as any thing in human 
language. Not only has it more tenses than the verb of any 
other European language either ancient or modern, but each 
of those tenses is developed through a greater variety of forms 
sustaining the function of the several moods and participles, 
and these participles again are declined with a fulness quite 
peculiar. In all this richness of apparatus it surpasses the 
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Latin, as far as the Latin does that of most modern tongues. 
Elaborate, however, as the Greek verb really is, it has been 
made to appear complicated beyond the reality, by the de- 
fective manner in which it has commonly been analysed. It 
has not quite so formidable a troop of tenses as it is ordi- 
narily made to display; nor does it shoot out into quite so 
ample and luxuriant a tree, as sometimes flourishes in that 
solitary picture which is allowed to embellish our Greek 
grammars. 

To deny that the regular Greek verb possesses two forms 
of the aorist and future, or any distinct form at all for a 
tense called the perfect middle, will to some readers pro- 
bably appear a startling paradox, which they will readily 
impute to ignorance or presumption. But others, perhaps, 
will feel no great indisposition to believe that the assertion 
may not be far from the truth. They may have become 
conscious, from their own observations, of those facts which 
in effect establish it. 

But before going farther, lest the reader should be indis- 
posed to bestow on the question that share of attention which 
it really deserves, it may be well to advert briefly to its prac- 
tical importance, and this will be found to be by no means 
inconsiderable. The least evil of the present system is, that 
the student has to commit to memory a much longer verb 
than he ought to have. Undoubtedly the length and com- 
plexity of the verb, as at present exhibited, is felt to be the 
most serious difficulty in attaining a knowledge of Greek 
grammar: and many are so much discouraged by the formi- 
dable appearance of the tables presented to them, that they 
never undertake the task with sufficient spirit fairly to master 
it, and so never do or can attain a sound acquaintance with 
the language. But a far greater evil than this, which after 
all resolves itself into the necessity of a little additional pains- 
taking, is the confusion and obscurity in which the entire use 
of the verb is involved. Fictitious tenses are ascribed to the 
verb: then certain uses or significations are assigned to these 
tenses: for instance, it is attempted to define the proper use 
of the second aorist as distinct from the first. Now it is 
obvious, that such significations must either be wholly ima- 
ginary, in which case the labours both of tutor and pupil will 
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be mere Quixotism, or they must be borrowed from those of 
the real tenses, and these will in consequence be robbed of 
a part of that range of use which in truth belongs to them. 
Henee will arise one or other of two extremes, and nothing 
is more common than to meet with both of them among Greek 
students. In the one case the sense of confusion is such that 
the student comes to regard three or four tenses as nearly, 
if not quite, equivalent, and such as it is but lost labour to 
attempt to discriminate. Thus he looks on the imperfect, 
the two aorists, and the perfect, to be all pretty much of the 
same meaning; as tenses that have in general a past signi- 
fication, but with little constancy of discrimination, and such 
as may be substituted for one another without material error. 
Yet what sorry scholarship is this! Such a student would 
have perceived no impropriety had Pilate’s answer, instead 
of o yéypahpa, yérypada, been Oo eypavva, erypava, or o ey pa- 
ov, éypadov. Such a student will not be prepared to ob- 
serve that the common rendering of the words awéaAvvav Ta 
durua, (Lue. v. 2) “they were washing their nets,” is plainly 
inadmissible. On the other hand the beautiful propriety, 
with which that tense, which is peculiar to the Greek verb, 
is selected in such a passage as the following, will be unper- 
ceived by him. 
Kat oy covpa CEONTE VEWV, Kal oTrapta NEAUYTAL. 

Only the student who has been accustomed to discriminate 
the use of the tenses with accuracy, will observe that the 
poet could not here with equal propriety have employed the 
aorist or imperfect, because he intends to describe the present 
condition of the spars and rigging; and yet that he could not 
have used the present tense, because that would have repre- 
sented the decay as in progress, rather than as complete; 
that they were rotting not rotten. Thus neither in inter- 
preting the sense, nor enjoying the beauty of Greek, will he 
possess either the discrimination or the relish of a sound 
scholar. But if such be the case when he is reading, how 
much worse will it be when he is writing Greek: then in- 
deed he ‘makes rare work of it: he writes a Greek comedy 
without intending it, and gives us a new application for the 
old words tempora mutantur, such as he himself is little 
aware of. 
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The opposite evil arising from the exhibition of fictitious 
tenses, is that of labour lost in excessive and fanciful refine- 
ment. Every student is not content to go on regularly con- 
jugating his Greek verbs with two futures and two aorists, 
without endeavouring to obtain some idea of that difference 
which, he naturally supposes, must exist in the force or 
meaning of these duplicate tenses, and of the propriety 
which should regulate their use. It is true, neither his tutor 
nor his grammar are in general likely to give him any satis- 
factory information on this point; but notwithstanding the 
intelligent and active-minded youth will be busy with his 
enquiries. Perchance he is engaged in composing a piece of 
Greek prose, and he has a verb to render which he supposes 
should be expressed by one of the aorists: he will then be 
endeavouring to determine which of the two will be most 
suitable. Nor is this to be wondered at, when we remember 
that the whole course of his Greek instruction has tended 
to impress him with the opinion that both these tenses are 
the proper and ordinary complement of the regular Greek 
verb. If the contrary opinion, now to be advocated, be 
correct, if the common form of the Greek verb no more 
presents two aorists or two futures, than it does two presents 
or imperfects; how miserably must he be misspending his 
time and industry ! 

And thus we are brought to the principal question, that 
of the existence of the before mentioned tenses in the regular 
Greek verb. I assert, and shall attempt to prove, that they 
do not exist; that they are mere grammatical fictions; in 
short, that occasional redundancies, or anomalies of formation, 
have been preposterously magnified into distinct tenses. 

I may probably assume, with the assent of most readers, 
that the laws and structure of a language are to be deduced 
from its prevailing usage, and that in the present case, if it 
be the fact that the vast majority of Greek verbs are desti- 
tute of the tenses in question, this tense ought then to be 
excluded from the models of regular declension. Because a 
few verbs, through accidental redundancy of formation, pre- 
sent duplicate forms of some of their tenses, it surely cannot 
be right to represent this as the general law of the language, 
or to exhibit them in those examples according to which the 
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student naturally supposes that all regular verbs are to be 
inflected. 

Now in order to decide the question proposed, we must 
put it upon each of the several tenses distinctly. Let us 
first take the case of what is called the second aorist active, 
which is probably the strongest of all for those who would 
defend the existing system. Here the facts of the case 
would seem to be briefly these. Two modes of forming the 
common past or historical tense got early into use in Greece : 
the one gave that which we call the first, the other that which 
we call the second aorist. The former from its origin was 
truly a distinct tense, having a system of terminations alto- 
gether peculiar to itself; but the latter is little else than 
a slight modification of the imperfect. Usage early declared 
itself in favour of the former; and at the period when Greek 
literature began, the second form obtained only in a limited 
number of the more primitive verbs; while every verb of more 
recent and derivative formation exhibited the first exclusively. 
In a very few verbs only are both forms to be found; and 
even in these the duplicates for the most part belong to dif- 
ferent dialects, ages, or styles. In import these two forms of 
the aorist never differed; but this it would be superfluous to 
attempt to prove, because I presume that every competent 
judge will at once admit it. 

We may find a satisfactory illustration of this matter in 
our own language. In English also there are two originally 
distinct modes of forming the common past tense: the first 
by adding the syllable ed, as in J killed: the other, chiefly by 
certain changes in the vowels, as in J wrote, I saw, I knew, 
I ran; and many others. Let the reader call the former 
and regular form the first aorist, and the latter the second, 
and he will have a correct idea of the amount of the distince- 
tion between those tenses in Greek. The form etuwa in 
Greek is what J killed is in English, that is, the regular 
form of the past tense, which obtains. in the vast majority 
of verbs: the form éXafov, on the other hand, is altogether 
analogous to J took, or I saw, acknowledged by all gram- 
marians not as a second or distinct preterite, but as an 
instance of irregular variety of formation obtaining in cer- 
tain verbs. 
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But some will probably deem it an objection to the view 
here taken, that there are verbs in Greek,—many, they per- 
haps suppose,—in which both forms of the aorist are in use 
together. I admit that a few instances of this kind do occur ; 
but even in this point we shall find that the analogy with 
our own language still holds good. Without rummaging in 
old authors, we meet with many instances in which English 
verbs retain both forms of the preterite. Thus, for example, 
we may say, I hanged, or I hung; I chid, or I chode; I 
spit, or I spat; I climbed, or I clomb; I awaked, or I 
awoke; I cleft, I clave, or I clove; and a score of others. 
Except in their greater abundance, wherein do these differ 
from the analogous duplicate forms of the Greek aorist, such 
as €xrewa and éxtavov, I killed; evua and érumov, I 
struck; éOdpf3ynca and eTadov, I was astonished? Such 
duplicates in Greek are extremely rare: probably there is 
not one Greek verb in five hundred in which they can be 
met with. The form improperly called the second aorist is, 
indeed, common enough; but then where it exists, that of 
the first aorist is almost always wanting. We have evpor, 
€daPov, cidov, iryaryov, éAuTov, Espauoy; but the regular form 
is as much a nonentity in these verbs, as it is in the English 
verbs, I found, I took, I saw, I led, I left, I ran. The 
first aorist in these would be sheer vulgarity; it would be 
parallel to I finded, I taked, I seed. 

Now if the circumstances of the Greek and English, in 
regard to these two tenses, are so precisely parallel, a simple 
and obvious enquiry arises. Which are in the right, the Greek 
grammarians or our own? For either ours must be wrong in 
not having fitted up for our verb the framework of a first and 
second preterite, teaching the pupils to say, 1st pret. I finded, 
ad pret. I found; ist pret. I glided, 2d pret. I glode; or the 
others must be so in teaching the learner to imagine two aorists 
for evpicxw, as aor. 1. evpyoa, aor. 2. evpov; or for axovw, 
as aor. 1. #Kovca, aor. 2. xxoov. It is a custom with many 
masters, and on a better system it would be a good one, to ex- 
ercise their pupils in conjugating a variety of verbs, according 
to their Greek trees, as they are called. How hard it is to 
find verbs which can with any propriety be subjected to this 
process, is doubtless well known to all such masters; and to 
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realize both a first and second aorist is assuredly not one of 
their least difficulties. In short, it is the plain truth in point 
of fact, and it is infinitely more convenient in point of practice, 
to say that the Greek verb has but one aorist active: that 
aorist, when regular, following the model eruWa; but being 
sometimes formed less regularly in another manner, like éda- 
Bov; and that now and then, in the variety of dialects and 
styles, two forms appear in the same verb, as in éwe:a and 
émiOov: one of these however, as in this instance ézeoa, 
being that in ordinary use; the other rare, anomalous, and 
nearly obsolete. 

We ought next to consider the tense called the second 
future: but really to attempt to demolish this would be merely 
combating with a man of straw. Where is it, or what is it ? 
‘De non apparentibus, et de non existentibus eadem est ratio.” 
When a fair specimen of the second future active is produced, 
it will be time enough to attack it. In the mean time I con- 
fess that I am totally unacquainted with it, except in the recol- 
lections of my grammar. It is true indeed, that the form 
ascribed to this tense is very common, inasmuch as it is the 
regular and only future of that class of verbs which has a 
liquid consonant before the final w; and in some others it is 
formed by contraction, as ¢dw for éhacw, from éAavyw. But 
here, droll to say, our grammarians, as if determined that this 
unfortunate tense should never be realized, have actually 
cashiered it of its proper title, and given its form the name of 
the first future. The simple fact appears to be, that the exist- 
ence of two active futures in the Greek verb is one of the 
rarest phenomena in the language. 

The circumstances of the so called second aorist and second 
future middle are so similar to those of their namesakes in the 
active voice, that it would be tedious to dwell on them. The 
future and aorist middle have undoubtedly two forms, corres- 
ponding with those of the same tenses in the active voice, from 
which they are derived. The common and regular forms are 
such as Avcouat, eAveauyny, and, where these are in use, we 
rarely find any others: but occasionally we encounter such 
forms as oovpat, wrouyv, Which then supersede the regular 
ones. 

On that modification of the perfect active, which is com- 
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monly represented as forming a distinct tense, under the title 
of the perfect middle, so much has been written, that the facts 
respecting it are pretty well ascertained. No one at present, 
moderately acquainted with the subject, can be unaware that 
this supposed tense is of very rare occurrence, so as to have far 
more the character of an occasional redundancy than of a regu- 
lar formation. In fact, when the preterite exists in this parti- 
cular form, it very rarely exists in the same verb in any other 
form: and where two forms do occur, it will generally be found 
that the one did not come into use till the other was growing 
obsolete. It is true, that those peculiarities of formation which 
are considered as characteristic of the perfect middle, are 
oftenest found in verbs of a neuter or reflex signification ; and 
this may be regarded by some as evidence of its being a distinct 
tense. But giving the utmost weight to this consideration, 
it can only prove that in verbs of that kind the perfect affects 
this character, and not that there are two distinct perfects ; 
especially when it is considered, that the features by which the 
middle form is discriminated, are inconsiderable and uncertain. 
But in fact, though what is called the middle form has un- 
doubtedly some degree of alliance with a neuter sense, this 
alliance is very far from constant. This form has often a truly 
active and transitive signification, as for example Néedoza T 
have left, éxrova I have killed; while on the other hand the 
form considered as active is of frequent occurrence in a 
neuter or reflex sense, as in xéxpyxa I am weary, BéSnxa I am 
gone, reuca I am produced, éotyxa I stand, nepévyxa I 
remain, nuaptyxa I have erred, éonxa I am extinguished, 
BeBiwxa I have lived, réOvnxa I am dead. These instances, 
which might be easily multiplied, are surely sufficient to prove 
that there is no good ground for assigning to either of these 
forms of the perfect any determinate cast of signification, 
whether it be active or neuter. Some preference of what is 
called the middle form for the neuter sense is the utmost that 
can with truth be maintained. In a few instances both the 
forms certainly do exist, and with a characteristic difference of 
signification, as dkwArexa I have destroyed and oddhwrta I am 
undone; wéreka I have persuaded, and reroiba I am confi- 
dent: in others the two forms occur indeed, but with little 
discrimination in sense, as mTéeTpaxa and Tem parya, dédorka and 
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dédia. If in the whole range of the Greek language some 
half a dozen instances of a distinct perfect middle can be found, 
in addition to the perfect active, surely this is no adequate 
ground for representing these two tenses as the proper and 
regular complement of the verb, unless it be proper to con- 
found the rule with the exception. 

We now come to the consideration of the passive tenses. 
It is undoubtedly much easier to produce duplicates here, 
than either in the active form or the middle. Examples such as 
addXaxPnvar and addarynvat, cvAdEYOjvae and cuvdAderyAvaL, are 
by no means scarce, even among the Attic prose-writers. But 
in the first place the difference of formation is in these cases 
slight, not at all affecting the terminations; and_ secondly 
there is not a shadow of ground for supposing that these two 
forms were used as distinct tenses, that is, with any difference 
of signification: on the contrary it is evident that they 
were perfectly equivalent, and used, as regarded their signifi- 
cation, with absolute indifference; in short they were mere 
varieties of formation, which, in verbs of a certain description, 
got into use for one and the same tense. This is evident from 
the circumstance, that hardly any author will be found using 
more than one of these forms in the same verb: the fashion, 
so to speak, by which a preference was given to one or the 
other, having prevailed at different times and places. More- 
over the proportion of verbs in which even this, the most 
numerous, species of duplicates obtain, is very limited, being 
confined almost entirely to a portion of those in which labial 
or guttural consonants precede the final w. It is only there- 
fore, at most, to verbs of this particular class that any rule 
for their formation should extend. But the fact is, that, 
although writers of different ages and dialects formed these 
tenses with some variety, yet any given writer seldom felt him- 
self at liberty to use more than a single form. To revert once 
more to our own language, the case is simply the same as 
with J spake and I spoke, I brake and I broke, I catched 
and J caught, where an older and a newer form occur in 
writers of different ages or styles, but still most strictly as 
representatives of the same tense. ‘To found on such ano- 
malies a superfluous complexity in the general mechanism of 
a language, and especially to introduce such complexity into 
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elementary works, is at least but a display of mischievous in- 
genuity. 

The following quotation from Matthiz’s elaborate work on 
Greek grammar is adduced as a confirmation of the foregoing 
statements. After giving an account of the formation of the 
tenses, he adds, p. 244; ‘* There is no single verb which 
has all these tenses that can regularly be derived from it. 
It is very seldom that a verb has the two tenses, aor. 1. and 
aor. 2. active, as amnryyeka and amyryyedor, the aor. 1. and 
2 pass. and perf. 1 and perf. 2 (middle) at the same time. 
When it has these tenses, they commonly belong to two dif- 
ferent dialects, or two different ages of a dialect, as émOov 
only in the old Ionic, éreca in Attic and the rest: azyA- 
AaXOnv, cvvedhexOnv in the older Attic dialect, amyddarynv, 
ouvedeyny in the new; or they have different significations, as 
mem paxa in an active sense, mémpaya in a neuter sense.” 

The conclusion from the foregoing observations is, that 
the common analysis of the Greek verb, which ascribes to 
it a second future, a second aorist, and a perfect middle, as 
appertaining to its regular formation, is false and wrong; there 
being, in fact, no such tenses whatever, unless occasional re- 
dundancies, or irregularities of formation, are to be dignified 
with that title. Nor is this merely a speculative error, but 
one that introduces much difficulty, confusion, and even ulti- 
mate failure in sound Greek scholarship, into our schools and 
colleges: and it ought therefore to excite the serious attention 
of those who superintend the instruction of youth in this im- 
portant and interesting branch of learning. 

A charge of presumption may perhaps be thought to lie a 
gainst me for advancing such propositions in the face of the 
venerable sanctions which consecrate the prevailing system. 
I readily confess, that I make not the slightest pretension to 
vie in point of Hellenic lore with a hundred names by whom 
that system has, at least, not been blamed. My apology is 
this: The present question does not appear to be one of pro- 
found and exquisite scholarship. Whether a language has, or 
has not, certain tenses, in the common and regular declension 
of its verbs, must be a point on which even an ordinary scholar 
may feel himself entitled to an opinion; nay, on which he is 
as competent to form one as though he had the honour to be 
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numbered among the giants of learning. After all, it is not 
a question of authority but of fact. Is it, or is it not, a 
fact, that the immense majority of Greek verbs are destitute of 
these duplicate tenses? Is it, or is it not, a fact, that in the 
few instances where they do occur, they are used, not as distinct 
tenses, having each its proper signification, but merely as 
various modes in which the force of one and the same tense 
has been expressed by different writers or possibly, even by 
the same writer at different times, by the same kind of caprice 
which may lead an English author to use J hanged in one page, 
and I hung in the next? Can any valid exception be taken 
to the analogy which has been pointed out, in respect of these 
duplicates, between the Greek language and our own? And is 
it, or is it not, a just and important practical inference, that 
the models exhibited for the declension of the regular Greek 
verb ought to be retrenched of these perplexing and super- 
fluous anomalies ? 

Let these points be but fairly examined, and the light of 
candid investigation thrown on them, and, if I am found 
wrong, I shall be ready to submit to such chastisement as | 
my error may deserve. 

Tloincov & aiOpny, dos 6 opGarpotctv ioe Oat, 
"Ev dé dbaee Kai Odeccov. 


TB. -B 


In inserting the foregoing article the editors have been 
in some measure influenced by one or two secondary motives. 
It will probably strike many of our readers that they have 
long been familiar with most of the assertions here brought 
forward under an apparent notion that they are original. 
But in the first place even after a discovery has already been 
establisht in public opinion on the most satisfactory evidence, 
it may often be a matter, not merely of idle curiosity, but 
of no little speculative interest, to observe how the same 
or similar conclusions have been attained to independently 
by others, who have been following out their own thoughts 
in the more sequestered paths of literature, and who, as 
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they have come upon the truth from different points of 
view, will probably have seen some things in different lights. 
Besides in the present instance the article itself clearly shews 
that even those propositions in it which may already have 
received the assent of the learned, are by no means gene- 
rally notorious even to the diligent students of the ancient 
languages in England: and as the being aware of ones 
ignorance is always a help at least toward getting rid of 
it, a good purpose may be served by anything which re- 
minds us how much still remains to be done before even 
our simplest elementary knowledge of the Greek language 
can be raised to the level at which in these days it ought 
to be. After all that has been written, after all the subtilty 
and erudition that have been displayed by our own scholars 
as well as those of Germany in unravelling the perplexities 
of the ancient languages, the grammars which are taught in 
some of our principal public schools are still, with very 
slight changes, the same as they were some two hundred 
years ago, Hardly one obsolete and exploded errour has 
been expunged from them: hardly one of the observations 
by which light has since been thrown upon the analogies 
regulating either the forms or the combinations of words, 
has been incorporated in them: Busby and Lily are held 
to be infallible; or at all events it must be deemed inde- 
corous that boys should know more than Busby and Lily 
could have taught them. Hence one of the first tasks that 
a lad, who has a taste for classical studies, has to go through 
on leaving school, is to unlearn a great part of what he 
has been learning there: and it is fortunate if this process 
do not convert his taste into a distaste, With such pecu- 
liar felicity too are those grammars constructed, so much care 
is taken to keep at a respectful distance from everything like 
a principle, such dead hedges are they of arbitrary rules 
broken down at every other step by a crowd of exceptions, 
that almost all those advantages are lost, which render the 
study of grammar better fitted perhaps than any other for 
training the youthful understanding to discern the latent 
operation of general laws in the concrete forms of things. 
But where the seed is cankered, it can never produce a strong 
and healthy plant: in order therefore to promote the growth 
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and spread of classical learning in England, it is above all 
things requisite that the elements of the ancient languages 
should be taught according to a system more in harmony 
with their real nature. 

As to the particular topics discust in the foregoing pages, 
it must be observed that they do not by any means stand 
all on the same footing. That there was no such tense 
in the Greek language as a second future active or middle, 
and that such futures were sheer fictions devised by gram- 
marians, for the sake of symmetry, in order that the second 
aorist might be made to come from a second future, like the 
first aorist from the first future, has been repeatedly main- 
tained by scholars, at least since Dawes in his usual tone 
of confidence asserted, pace grammaticorum in me praestan- 
dum recipio futurum secundum formae vel activae vel mediae 
in Graeco sermone nusquam reperivi. The same doctrine 
appears to have been held by some of the Greek gramma- 
rians themselves, as we learn from a fragment of Chcero- 
boscus quoted by Buttmann from Bekker’s Anecdota, p- 1290, 
where we read that Herodian said, no instance could be 
brought forward of a second future active in use, and that 
the instances cited by Apollonius were either fabricated by 
him,—such as guy, cpaue, tue, which were never em- 
ployed by any ancient writer,—or were in fact present tenses 
with a future signification. Indeed the instances of futures 
fashioned according to the rules laid down for the second 
future are so exceedingly rare—barring such as come from 
verbs having a liquid for their characteristic letter, ail of 
which form their futures after this manner, in consequence 
of the harshness the Greek ear seems to have found in a 
sibilant following a liquid, as appears for instance from the 
change of tiOévs into TiBels, of Aéryovor into Aéryouat, Of Ne- 
yovoa into éryouca, of apany into appv, and the like, ana- 
logous to the French change of oeils into yeux, ayeuls into 
ayeux—that they assuredly do not afford an adequate ground 
for including such a tense in the systematic complement of 
the Greek verb. Chcroboscus cites kataxA@ from Eupolis : 
and we find éxyew in the Acts, 11. 17, and in Jeremiah, vr. 
11. The latter at all events is nothing more than an Alex- 
andrian corruption of the Attic future éxyéw, (see Elmsley’s 
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Review of Hermann’s Supplices, on v. 772), even if we are 
not warranted in introducing éxyéw into the text. So that 
a single fragment of a comic poet is all that can now be 
adduced in behalf of a second future active. A little better 
show can indeed be made in favour of the second future 
middle: but that is all. The Attic future of mayopna is 
paxouua, that of rimtw mecovua, that of cade Coua KaQe- 
Oovpar: miovma is used by the later Greek writers, Texov- 
mac in the hymn to Venus, waSovmae in a passage of Theo- 
critus. It is possible that other similar forms, such as 
AaBouua, Tvyovma, €Oovma, may have been found in 
particular dialects: but unless, like Buttmann, we give the 
name of second futures to the ordinary futures of verbs in 
Aw, “Mw, vw, pw—which from their connexion with the first 
aorist are called first futures by the old grammarians—the 
few instances just enumerated are unquestionably insufficient 
to shew that Greek verbs, generally speaking, had any such 
tense. Besides it is pretty certain that the futures in » 
and ovua are not independent forms, but merely contracted 
modifications of those in ow and cova: thus there is 
scarcely more reason for dignifying them with the name of 
a distinct tense, than for calling Bio a second genitive. 
Hence there do not seem to be any strong reasons for hesi- 
tating to adopt the opinion pronounced by the editor of the 
translation of Matthiz’s Grammar, that ‘the second future 
ought to be expunged from the common school-grammars:” 
and thus it has been left out for example in that publisht 
by Dr Russell for the use of the Charterhouse schcol. It 
is true that in grammar, as in other matters, there is always 
some inconvenience attending a departure from any received 
usage. But when a law, like that allowing the wager of bat- 
tle, is become a dead letter, and the recollection of it is only 
revived by the inconvenience resulting from an appeal to it 
in a particular instance, the most cautious legislator need not 
scruple about rescinding it: and such is just the case with 
the second future, of which we are seldom reminded, except 
when some ignorant critic tries to defend a corrupt reading 
or an erroneous interpretation by .means of it. In fact, with 
reference to the actual state of things, Buttmann’s practice 
of calling teuw and oredAw second futures is a much wider 
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deviation from common usage than it would be to eraze the 
tense altogether. 

On the other hand the second aorist has much _ better 
ground to stand on. The instances of it are numerous; 
and it is a tense of perpetual occurrence. It has been re- 
markt indeed by others, as it is by our correspondent, that 
this tense is not commonly found except in verbs the first 
aorist of which was not in use. Solet enim ferme (says Her- 
mann, de Emend. Rat. Gr. Gram. p. 246) in iis maxime 
verbis secundi aoristi usus requiri, quorum primus aoristus 
propter molestiorem pronunciationem neglectus fuit. Yet a 
writer in the former volume of this Museum (p. 239) has 
enumerated several verbs, both the aorists of which are to 
be met with even in the tragedians and Aristophanes; and 
the number might be considerably enlarged, if the research 
were carried through the whole range of the classical writers. 
It would be well if some scholar would do so, and make 
out a complete list of the Greek verbs the second aorist of 
which is anywhere found, distinguishing all those among them 
which had a first aorist along with it, and pointing out in 
what cases the two were in use together, in what cases one 
of them was superseded by the other, or survived only in 
a particular dialect. That the first aorist was the prevalent 
form in the later ages of the Greek language cannot be ques- 
tioned. Buttmann, like our correspondent, observes, that 
‘while all clearly derivative verbs, such as the great mass 
of those in evw, LCs and so on, never have any but the first 
aorist, none save primitives, or those which may be classed 
along with them, admit of a second aorist active; and that 
even of these it is only found in a limited number of such 
verbs as belonged to the earliest period of the language.” 
In the last words there is something rather like tautology ; 
for there could hardly be any primitive verbs, except such as 
belonged to the earliest period of the language. These how- 
ever for this very reason are many of them words that occur 
in almost every page. On the whole it is perfectly clear that 
in the early Greek language there were two entirely distinct 
modes of forming the indefinite preterite, though one or 
the other was in most cases preferred, as euphony or some 
analogy dictated, till at a later period the first aorist got 
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complete possession of the field, so that every newcomer 
enlisted under it. Indeed as the method of forming the 
second aorist was by a change of the penultima, while the prin- 
ciple implied a modification of the theme, it could not well 
be applied to any but dissyllabic verbs. The comparison sug- 
gested by our ingenious correspondent with what has taken 
place in our own language holds in all its parts. Here 
too in early times the numbers of regular and so-called irre- 
gular preterites must have been pretty equally balanced: but 
as the adding ed was a simpler and easier task than modifying 
the theme according to analogies the principle of which was 
not very distinct, all our later preterites have been formed 
by the first of these processes; and in sundry instances the 
older form has been driven out of use by the more recent 
one. The comparison, I grant, is perfectly just. But is it 
a just inference from that comparison, that we ought to alter 
the system of our Greek grammars, which has been drawn up 
at the cost of so much learning and thought, for the sake 
of adapting it to the system, if system it can be called, of 
our own grammars, which are seldom remarkable for any- 
thing else than their slovenliness, their ignorance, and their 
presumption? Is the higher to be brought down to the 
level of the baser? is Apollo to be drest out in a coat and 
waistcoat? Rather might it be deemed advisable to remodel 
the system of our own grammars, to give them, so far as 
the character of our language will allow, a more orderly 
and shapely form, and to lessen the number of those irre- 
gularities of which they are pretty nearly made up. For it 
is a singular property of English grammars that they mostly 
consist of little else than a catalogue of exceptions. Some 
broad general rule is laid down; and then we have a string 
of examples shewing how it has been transgrest, without 
any attempt to explain the principle of such deviations. 
For it is easy enough to lay down a rule, and then to assert 
that whatever contravenes it must be wrong: but if it be 
ever true that the exception proves the rule, it can only be 
where the exception is a rare one. Wherever the exceptions 
are numerous, they prove that the rule is faulty, and has 
been drawn up without a due consideration of the subject 
matter. Indeed, if allowance be made for the play on the 
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word, one might say that we never shall have a perfectly 
unexceptionable grammar, until we have one without a sin- 
gle exception in it. The business of wisdom, in all its 
operations, is to breathe the spirit of order into that which 
is, or appears to be, without order. Thus in language a 
philosophical grammarian will seek to discover, to arrange, 
and to classify, the principles and the analogies by which 
a nation has been guided and influenced in fashioning the 
vocal symbols of its thoughts. In Greek grammar a good 
deal has already been effected with this view: and a new life 
has been infused into it by the principle, which Hermann 
has done more than any other writer to enforce and _ illus- 
trate, that nothing in it is arbitrary, that every rule has a 
cause, and that every deviation from that rule must also 
have a cause of its own, though the fragmentary nature of 
our materials may often impede or prevent our detecting it. 
Instead, I say, of introducing the disorderliness and 
bad housewifery of our English grammars into the Greek, 
we might employ our time more profitably in trying to make 
our own grammars a little tidier. At present we have a 
single high column of verbs piled up in the middle of the 
room, while all that will not suit that pile, to the amount 
of about two hundred, lie scattered over the floor in con- 
fusion. Surely one cannot hold out this as a pattern of ar- 
rangement. Moreover those two hundred verbs, be it re- 
membered, belong to the prime stock of the language, being 
all, I believe, without a single exception, Anglosaxon primi- 
tives (see Vol. 1. p. 668): and they are among the words 
which occur the most frequently, and have given birth to 
the largest families. In Germany also the state of the case 
some time since was much the same. ‘There too every verb, 
which did not answer exactly to the one regulation-standard, 
was called irregular: and Adelung makes the somewhat singu- 
lar observation, that “‘originally all verbs seem to have been 
irregular (wrspriinglich waren wohl alle Verba irregular) ;” 
that is to say, they did not conform to a rule, which did not 
exist. It is a curious instance of the power of technicalities 
over thoughts, that he was not aware of the nonsense he was 
talking. A language could no more coalesce out of irregular 
words, than a world could out of the indeterminate atoms 
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of Epicurus. He shewed however that these irregular verbs 
were not quite so unruly as they appeared to be; and he 
classed them under a variety of heads. Some little in the 
same way was done for our own language by Wallis and 
Lowth; and the latter even throws out hints for “a divi- 
sion of all the English verbs into three conjugations :” but 
in most of our recent grammars the only principle of arrange- 
ment applied to them is the most mechanical of all, the 
alphabetical. Nay Mr Gilchrist in the Introduction to his 
Etymologic Interpreter, a work not without ingenuity, but 
grievously disfigured by the contemptuous arrogance of its 
tone, and the extravagance of its groundless assertions, after 
saying that ‘irregular verbs, like all anomalies, are exceed- 
ingly troublesome,” adds (p. 167): ‘‘ most of them, evidently, 
originated in blundering carelessness, or in that aversion to 
polysyllables which operated so powerfully on our Saxon an- 
cestors.”. When and where his work can have been written 
it is hard to divine: one might almost fancy it must have 
fallen from the moon: at least he does not appear much 
better verst in the English language of the present day, 
than in that of our Saxon ancestors. For he has found 
out that such preterites and participles as awoke, bent, be- 
reft, built, caught, dug, froze, gilt, shone, slew, slain, have 
‘‘most of them an olden uncouthness, except to the lovers of 
antique obsoleteness and whilom forms of literature;” and 
further, that bled, blew, chose, drunk, flew, flung, knew, 
struck, told, wept, are ‘‘ constantly heard among the un- 
grammatic members of society :” whereas its grammatic mem- 
bers, with whom he no doubt is in the habit of conversing, 
wherever it may be their fate to be found, whether in New 
Zealand or Laputa, of course always say choosed, and 
drawed, and flinged, and striked, and telled, and drinked. 
Yet our older grammarians had set us a much better ex- 
ample in this matter. Ben Jonson after speaking of the first 
conjugation, ‘‘ which fetcheth the time past from the present 
by adding ed,” and which is ‘the common inn to lodge every 
strange and foreign guest,” classes our other verbs in three 
additional conjugations, and prefaces his account of the 
second by saying: ‘ That which followeth, for anything I 
can find (though I have with some diligence searched after 
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it), entertaineth none but natural and homeborn words, which, 
though in number they be not many, a hundred and twenty, 
or thereabouts, yet in variation are so divers and uneertain 
that they need much the stamp of some good logic to beat 
them into proportion. We have set down that, that in our 
judgement agreeth best with reason and good order. Which 
notwithstanding, if it seem to any to be too rough hewed, 
let him plane it out more smoothly; and I shall not only 
not envy it, but, in the behalf of my country, most heartily 
thank him for so great a benefit; hoping that I shall be 
thought sufficiently to have done my part, if, in tolling 
this bell, I may draw others to a deeper consideration of 
the matter: for, touching myself, I must needs confess, 
that after much painful churning, this only would come.” 
Unfortunately old Ben tolled his bell in vain: nobody has 
heeded his summons: Wallis declared it was a delusion: and 
our grammarians of late, instead of going on churning, to 
see whether anything better would come of it, seem rather 
to have taken a pleasure in tossing in everything pellmell, 
as it were into a witches hodgepodge. With the help how- 
ever of what has been done for the grammar of all the Teu- 
tonic languages by Grimm, and for that of the Anglosaxon 
by Rask, it would not be very difficult to draw up our 
irregulars in something like rank and file. It is a pity that 
Mr Bosworth in his Anglosaxon Grammar did not shake off 
the trammels of the vulgar system, but lays down (p. 132) 
that ‘in Anglosaxon all the inflexions of verbs may be 
arranged under one form: there is therefore only one con- 
jugation :” though he is thereby compelled soon after (p. 156) 
to declare that “in Anglosaxon most verbs are irregular :” 
and says (p. 144) that “the primitive preterite in Anglo- 
saxon is formed by the change of the characteristic vowel 
or diphthong of the verb,” and that ‘* the modern English 
past tense is no other than the past participle with that 
usurped signification.” And yet Wallis, who appears to have 
been the founder of the Procrustean school of our gramma- 
rians, and to have first set up the system of throwing all our 
verbs into the same mould, and condemning all such as did 
not fit it, had protested against the injurious errour commit- 
ted by his predecessors in arranging the’ English language 
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according to principles drawn not from its own practice, but 
from that of other tongues: and Mr Bosworth repeats his 
protest, and commends it: which however, specious as it 
may have been in Wallises days,—when there was so 
much that was merely inveterate and taken for granted in 
the prevalent opinions on such matters, that whatever led 
men to explore their validity and tenableness was not without 
its use,——seems at the present day quite out of place. Now 
that the affinity of the Teutonic languages to the Greek and 
Latin, as well as the other offsets of the great Indian family, 
has been so incontrovertibly establisht,—now that the family 
likeness which runs through them, and which in some features, 
as is often the case in families, after having been lost sight 
of for a time, reappears in the remoter branches, has been so 
clearly pointed out,—now that the pervading operation of 
the same principles has been traced through all their vari- 
eties of formation and inflexion with such subtilty and accu- 
racy, as it has been more especially by Bopp,— it is time to 
give over the barbarian cry that we have nothing to do with 
the Greeks and Romans. We too, it ought to be our boast, 
‘‘are sprung of Earth’s first blood:” we too belong to that 
race, which has brought forth almost every great act and 
almost every wise thought whereby man has adorned and 
enlightened his birthplace: and our speech is the titledeed 
of our descent from it. Greatly as it has been modified and 
changed by the concourse, the shock, and the fusion of dialects, 
and by the influences of climate, of habits, of ways of thinking, 
our language in its primary characteristics still resembles 
the Latin and Greek: and the same elementary principles 
of classification may not inappropriately be applied to it. 
Even Hickes, though he gives only one regular conjugation 
of the Anglosaxon verbs, and throws all the others in a heap 
as anomalous or irregular, remarks (pp. 54, 55) that the 
greater part of these anomalous verbs follow a principle of 
their own, and form their preterite by casting off the ter- 
mination of the present, and changing its penultimate vowel, 
generally into a; and he adds that these forsan magis proprie 
secundam conjugationem constituere videantur quam inter 
anomala recenseri. Quamobrem in Grammatica Francica id 
genus verba ad secundam conjugationem tanquam ad suam 
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classem reduximus. Lye however, in the Grammar, founded 
on that of Hickes, which he prefixt to Junius, unaccountably 
overlookt this important remark, which is the clue to the 
whole labyrinth, and after giving the first conjugation says, 
that there are many verbs quae neque ad hane reduci pos- 
sunt, neque aliam commode constituent conjugationem. 
And as he who comes after is sure to make a point of going 
beyond those who went before him, Manning in his Grammar 
prefixt to Lye’s Dictionary declares them to be a mere mass 
of confusion: Complura sunt, tam Anglosaxonica quam Go- 
thica verba, quae ad nullam regulam, vel certam conjugandi 
methodum veduci possunt. Such a hazardous thing is it 
for any one to alter the words of a writer, whose thoughts 
he purposes to express, without examining the grounds of 
them: he will often leave out the little limiting words which 
constitute the very difference between truth and falsehood. 
‘What Lye says is merely injudicious: what Manning says, 
is untrue. But it is a broad assertion: and we are all too 
fond, not only of making broad assertions, but also of con- 
verting what we hear or read into them. I have had to touch 
on this point before: but the paramount, indispensable im- 
portance of veracity in little things, of accuracy in details, 
of fidelity in the colours and shades as well as in the outline, 
is so little regarded, either in real life or in literature, and 
so much evil in both has accrued from the neglect of it, 
that it can hardly be urged too repeatedly: and one evermore 
finds occasion for enforcing it. 

The best system for an English grammarian to adopt— 
if I may venture to express an opinion on a subject which 
requires no little thought and a long familiarity with it to 
make out what the best system really is,_-would seem to be 
that followed by Becker in his excellent German Grammar : 
to divide the whole body of our verbs into two distinct con- 
jugations,—the first, or, as he terms it, the old form, com- 
prising almost all the so-called irregulars, in which the vowel 
of the theme undergoes a change in the preterite, and which 
would have to be subdivided into several classes,—the second, 
or new form, in which the preterite adds ed (or d) or ¢ to 
the theme, according as the termination is preceded by a 
flat or a sharp consonant (see Vol. 1. p. 662), Were such 
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a plan pursued, this portion of our grammar would assume 
an entirely new and much more intelligible as well as graceful 
character. In Becker’s Grammar we further see the meaning 
of the words quoted above from Adelung. All the primitive 
verbs, he remarks, belonged originally to the first of his 
two conjugations, though many of them in course of time 
have gone over to the second. It would be an interesting 
enquiry to ascertain, as well as our means will enable us, how 
far the same thing is true of the Greek aorists. Buttmann’s 
observation quoted above (p. 207) might lead us to suspect 
that the case may have been nearly the same: and there is a 
striking analogy between the mode of forming the second 
aorist, and that of forming the preterite in Becker’s first 
conjugation ; while the addition of ca in the first aorist may 
in some measure be compared to that of de or te. In a 
complete English grammar there should be a list of all such 
turncoat verbs, as well as of those that have remained faithful 
to the old system in despite of fashion: it would be desirable 
also to illustrate this list by a collection of all similar preterites 
still preserved in our provincial dialects, such as snew (snowed), 
mew (mowed), hew (hoed), ris (after the analogy of bit, slid, 
chid), which are still found, as no doubt many like forms are, 
in some of our counties: and it should be ascertained, as 
far as it can be, by a diligent examination of our old 
writers at what period the changes took place. Thus for 
instance in the first ten chapters of the Morte d’Arthur I 
have fallen in with lough (laught), pight (pitcht), wan (won), 
awroke (awreakt), alight (alighted), yield (yielded). It would 
be well also if such verbs were illustrated by a view of their 
forms in German and the other cognate languages. For a 
grammar, to be good, must be of a historical character. Our 
grammarians at present only think of teaching us what the 
language is, or what they choose to fancy it ought to be, 
at this day. Yet in language, more almost than in anything 
else, it is impossible to understand the present, except in 
connexion with the past. Nor is the question we have been 
discussing a mere empty dispute about a name, devoid of any 
practical significance. Such is the sway of words over thoughts 
and opinions, that to call anything irregular or anomalous is 
to fasten a stigma upon it: and the mere notion that our 
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irregular verbs as such are an inordinate excrescence in our 
grammatical system, has led many of our grammarians to 
recommend our getting rid of them: just as the name rotten 
boroughs, to take the most recent instance in point, has ex- 
ercised an incalculable influence in convincing people that 
such boroughs ought to be abolisht. Yet our language would 
be a very great sufferer by such changes as Cobbett and 
Mr Gilchrist recommend : its harmony above all would be de- 
plorably injured: we should lose many of our most sonorous 
words, and have an ever-recurring final dental in their stead. 
What would become of our poetry, if arose were to be turned 
into arised, abode into abided, fought into jfighted, sought 
into seeked, taught into teached, caught into catched, thought 
into thinked, brought into bringed, sang and sung into 
singed, came into comed, bound into binded, broke into 
breaked, strove into strived, drank and drunk into drinked, 
flew and flown into flied, forgot into forgetted, gave into gived ? 
The genius of language works its winding way like a river; 
and beauty springs up spontaneously along its margin, and 
pleasure may float upon its surface: but a grammarmonger’s 
language would be like a sluggish monotonous canal, with 
its bare unsightly banks, fit for nothing but barges of cumbrous 
marketable commodities to be dragged along it. And yet 
even in a practical point of view, when nature puts forth her 
power, no creature of art can vie with her: nor is the canal 
after all anything more than a base copy, fed by draining off 
the waters of the river, which it no doubt despises as very 
crooked, useless, wasteful, troublesome, and irregular. 

But if it be a sorry mode of improving a grammar to 
increase the number of irregularities in it, neither is such a 
course likely to be very successful in affording relief to the 
memory. For not only have we much less to remember in 
a rule than in a list of anomalies; but in the former case the 
understanding aids the memory, in the latter it rather thwarts 
it. Nor does there seem to be any strong reason for appre- 
hending that too much time and ingenuity will be wasted 
in attempts to discover a distinction between the two aorists, 
or that an unfortunate boy will be posed, like the long-eared 
quadruped between his two bundles of hay, to which of them 
he ought to betake himself. It is to be feared that boys 
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are seldom overnice in balancing between contending claim- 
ants for their attention. They are quite content at find- 
ing, or at supposing that they have found, any word that 
will answer their purpose; and the first that comes uppermost 
serves them. At all events it might very easily be stated in 
the grammar, and undoubtedly it should be so, that there 
is no difference at all between the two aorists, and that, 
unless perhaps in one or two peculiar idioms, they are used 
without the slightest discrimination. Among the num- 
berless vagaries that have entered the heads of the learned 
this appears to have been one of the rarest. Hermann 
indeed, in the passage above referred to, mentions the mira 
opinio of a certain scholar named Steinbriichel, cuz aoristi 
secundi ad primum eadem ratio visa est esse, quae est plus- 
quamperfecti ad perfectum. Dr Murray too says in his 
History of the European Languages (Vol. 11. p. 117) that 
“there is a difference between ELEXA and ELEGON, the 
aorist: the one is more active, and, by possession of SA, 
alludes more to operative performance, the other barely ex- 
presses the fact.” But as there never was such an aorist as 
éderyov, it will not be very easy to determine the exact 
shade of difference which separated it from €\eEa: nor would 
it be much easier to find out the distinction between éx- 
rewa and éxravov, or in what respect the latter was defi- 
cient in “operative performance.” It is true that in certain 
verbs, both the aorists of which were retained in ordinary 
speech, a distinction was made between them, and that the 
first aorist was used in a transitive or causative sense, the 
second in an intransitive or neuter: such was the case for 
instance with éoryoa and éoryy, with épuoa and édur, with 
ésBeoa and éofnv, and others, a list of which is given by 
Buttmann, Vol. 11. pp. 48, foll. A similar distinction was 
supposed by Lowth to prevail in the use of the preterites 
from our own verb hang: which, “ when active (he says), 
may perhaps be most properly used in the regular form ; 
when neuter, in the irregular.” It might have been well if 
this practice, supposing it ever was the practice, had establisht 
itself. The Germans too, Buttmann remarks, draw the same 
line between verderbte and verdarb, between schwellte and 
schwoll. ‘This however is far from a general characteristic 
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of the second aorist: in the great bulk of verbs which have 
that tense, its signification is no less transitive than that 
of the present. Nor do the facts seem to bear one out in 
conjecturing, as one might incline to do, that the verbs 
the second aorist of which kept its currency were of an in- 
transitive cast: the preference seems rather to have been dic- 
tated by a regard to the form of the word than to its meaning. 
It cannot, one should imagine, be very difficult to teach a 
boy that such is the case, especially with the help of the ana- 
logies which our own language supplies. 

But though I think we may safely abide by the practice 
of the old grammarians in giving the active voice a double 
aorist, it is very desirable that we should abandon them when 
they talk about a perfect middle with the same termination 
as the perfect active; and that, with Hermann, Buttmann, 
Matthiee, Rost, Pinzger, we should transfer the tense to which 
they give that name, and of course its satellite too along with 
it, to the active voice. The reasons for doing so are stated 
by Buttmann in his admirable Grammar (Vol. 1. pp. 370, foll.) 
with his wonted clearness and good sense. It is true that 
this form of the perfect has not unfrequently an intransitive 
meaning, and that in some verbs, in which we meet with both 
forms of the perfect in a, the same distinction, which was re- 
markt above between the second aorist and the first, is observ- 
able between this perfect and the other: for instance between 
réeroba and wérea, between dA\wAa and odwAexa, between 
meémparya and mémpaya. But in like manner the other form 
will sometimes go along with the second aorist in taking an 
intransitive sense when the present has a transitive one, as 
we see in éayxa, mépuKa, éotyxa. In fact one has much 
oftener occasion to speak of a past state, than of a past action, 
with immediate reference to the present moment, in the man- 
ner denoted by the Greek perfect. ‘I have lived and have 
loved,” says Thekla in her beautiful song: and many might 
be led to say the same: but few would ever find inducement 
to say, I have loved a person: in speaking of our feelings 
toward others we should mostly use the indefinite preterite, 
I loved them. Indeed the story of Thelymnia at the begin- 
ning of this number supplies us with a passage just in point. 
Did you ever love any one? she asks Euthymedes. Unless 
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she had added any one, she would probably have said, Have 
you ever loved? Did you ever love? would indeed have been 
perfectly appropriate: but so graceful a speaker could hardly 
have askt, Have you ever loved any one? though even if it 
were worded in this way the question would still refer to the 
feelings of Euthymedes, not to the object of them. Thus one 
often says, I have just eaten my dinner: but this is merely 
equivalent to J have just dined; and he who says it is speak- 
ing with reference to himself, not to the dinner. On the 
other hand the dandy, who was askt whether he never ate 
pease, answered, Why, yes ma'am, I believe I did once eat a 
pea. I do not mean to say that one can never use the per- 
fect objectively, but that one has much more frequent need 
to use it subjectively: and this may enable us to understand 
why so many of the Greek prefects, even when they come 
from transitive verbs, are intransitive, and why most of those 
in common use are so, to whichever form they belong: for 
instance éoxa, BéBnxa, TeOvyjka, ca papa, dedta. ‘OdAwdAa oc- 
curs a hundred times for once that we meet with od\wdexa: 
rémoa, Temparya are at least twenty times as common as 
némea, mémpaya. But there is no valid reason whatsoever 
for assigning the subjective perfects to the middle voice when 
they belong to the one form, any more than when they are 
of the other. The middle voice has no greater claim upon ogola 
than it has upon dédoxa or édeica, no greater upon rémparya 
than upon zpatrw when it is used intransitively, no greater 
upon axjxoa than upon yKovca or axovw. It must be allowed 
that some of the tenses which belong more appropriately to 
the middle voice, have often a corresponding signification : 
thus the future of the last-mentioned verb is akovooua. But 
in like manner we meet with a large number of verbs, of 
which there is a tolerably long list in Buttmann’s Grammar, 
Vol. u. p. 52, which have a passive or middle form of the 
future answering to an active present. In fact this was one 
of the artifices to which the genius of the Greek language 
had recourse, to avoid speaking presumptuously of the future: 
for there is an awful, irrepressible, and almost instinctive con- 
sciousness of the uncertainty of the future, and of our own 
powerlessness over it, which in all cultivated languages has 
silently and imperceptibly modified the modes of expression 
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with regard to it: and from a double kind of Jitotes, the 
one belonging to human nature generally, the other imposed 
by goodbreeding on the individual and urging him to veil the 
manifestations of his will, we are induced to frame all sorts of 
shifts for the sake of speaking with becoming modesty. An- 
other method, as we know, frequently adopted by the Greeks 
was the use of the conditional moods: and as sentiments of 
this kind always imply some degree of intellectual refinement, 
and strengthen with its increase, this is called an Attic usage. 
The same name too has often been given to the abovemen- 
tioned middle forms of the future: not that in either case the 
practice was peculiar to the Attic dialect, but that it was 
more general where the feelings which produced it were 
stronger and more distinct. Here again our own language 
supplies us with an exact paraliel: indeed this is the only 
way of accounting for the singular mixture of the two verbs 
shall and will, by which, as we have no auxiliary answering 
to the German werde, we express the future tense. Our 
future, or at least what answers to it, is, Z shall, thou wilt, 
he will. When speaking in the first person, we speak sub- 
missively : when speaking to or of another, we speak court- 
eously. In our older writers, for instance in our translation 
of the Bible, shall is applied to all three persons: we had not 
then reacht that stage of politeness which shrinks from the 
appearance even of speaking compulsorily of another. On the 
other hand the Scotch use wil/ in the first person: that is, 
as a nation they have not acquired that particular shade of 
goodbreeding which shrinks from thrusting itself forward. 
It is rather characteristic, that Cobbett in his Grammar en- 
tirely passes over the distinction between shall and will, 
saying that their uses “‘are as well known to us all as the 
uses of our teeth and our noses; and to misapply them 
argues not only a deficiency in the reasoning faculties, but 
almost a deficiency in instinctive discrimination :” for assuredly 
there never was a man more abhorrent from every kind of 
litotes, which, to judge from the interpretations he gives of 
such Greek words as he is compelled to make use of, he would 
probably say meant sheepishness. Nor is Cobbett the only 
grammarian who tries to cover his evasion of this difficulty 
by having recourse to a little blustering: Mr Gilchrist’s 
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** grammatic members of society” do not seem to under- 
stand much about it: so after telling us (p. 161) that shadl 
“is, we believe, merely a diversity of will,” and talking 
about the ‘ perplexity caused by it,” he exclaims that, ‘if 
the collective wisdom of the grammatic world were deified 
with legislative omnipotence, English would in time be 
rendered as invincibly difficult as Greek.” This sentence 
was perhaps designed as a sample how invincibly easy En- 
glish might become, were it not for the troublesome shackles 
of grammar and logic and sense. A writer in the Edinburgh 
Review too (Vol. xivit. p. 492), who has collected a number 
of instances to shew that the ancient usage did not coincide 
with the modern, and who, if he chose, might collect almost 
as many to prove that the Athenians in the time of Demos- 
thenes did not talk Homeric Greek, inveys against ‘this 
unlearnable system of speaking,” as “ one of the most capri- 
cious and inconsistent of all imaginary irregularities :” as- 
suring us, as a Boeotian might have assured Menander, that 
we ‘* value ourselves on a strange anomaly,” which ‘is compa- 
ratively of recent introduction, and has not been fully esta- 
blisht for so much as two centuries.” But even our more 
intelligent grammarians are by no means satisfactory on 
this point. Johnson in his Grammar says nothing about 
the matter: and his account of shall and will in his Dic- 
tionary is clumsy and far from precise. ‘The generality on 
the other hand follow Wallis, in laying down that ‘ wild in 
the first person promises or threatens, in the second and 
third only foretells,” and that ‘ shal/ on the contrary in the 
first person simply foretells, in the second and third pro- 
mises, commands, or threatens.” Yet no attempt is made 
to give any explanation of this inconsistency. That the 
one suggested above is correct, seems to be confirmed by 
the fact that in interrogative and dependent sentences, when 
the use of shall does not convey any appearance of in- 
fringing on another’s free will, it is still employed in the 
old way to express futurity. We say, Shall you be at the 
play this evening? and John does not think he shall be 
there. With such nicety however do we guard against what 
we look upon as an offensive encroachment, that, if John’s 
thought had related to another person, we should say John 
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does not think he will be there. It would be well perhaps 
if grammarians, and indeed all system-makers, when they are 
driving their triumphant car along amid the prostrate victims 
of their speculations, and casting an exulting eye over the 
train manacled by their despotical rules, had a monitor to cry 
in their ears, Remember that thow art a man. A number of 
peculiarities in language, which at present seem to hold out 
insuperable difficulties, would become easily intelligible if 
we only took into the account that it was framed and fashioned 
by beings with human notions and feelings. 

But to return to the so-called perfect middle: that it has 
no good title to be called so, is sufficiently proved by the fact 
stated by Buttmann (p. 370), that in all cases where a verb 
has a regular middle voice, with its appropriate reflex signi- 
fication, the perfect and plusperfect passive, and they alone, 
are used as the perfect and plusperfect of that voice, and 
possess that signification along with their own. By this re- 
mark the whole phenomenon of the middle voice is very much 
simplified. It no longer appears to us as an incongruous and 
perplexing patchwork of active and passive forms, mixt to- 
gether one cannot tell how or why. We perceive that 
throughout it is nothing else than the passive verb, used un- 
der a peculiar modification of its meaning, and illustrating 
the tendency of the Greeks in early times to look upon 
themselves in all reflex acts, whether external or internal, 
as patients rather than agents: a tendency which is exempli- 
fied in every page of the Homeric poems, and which belongs 
more or less to every people in an early stage of civilization, 
before the nation comes of age, and acquires the conscious- 
ness along with the free use of its powers. ‘This seems to 
be the reason why so many of the verbs employed by the 
Greeks to denote states of mind or of feeling have a passive 
form; such as ppaCouat, otopa (oipat), aicQavona, oxérTO- 
pat, evictapa, Povroua, ayapat, jooua, paivonat. In some 
tenses indeed, in. which a variety of forms presented them- 
selves, one of them was allotted more peculiarly to the pas- 
sive signification, another to the middle: that instinct, which 
in all languages is evermore silently at work in desynony- 
mizing words, as Coleridge terms it, and giving definiteness 
to the speech of a people in proportion as its thoughts become 
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more definite, manifested itself in assigning one form of the 
future and aorist to the passive voice, another to the middle ; 
the preference being perhaps determined by the affinity of the 
latter to the corresponding active tenses, of the former to the 
perfect passive. Instances however remain to shew that, at 
the time when the Greek language comes first into view, 
the line of demarcation was not deemed quite impassable: 
and the passive voice would not unfrequently assert its rights 
to its cast-off future, and now and then, though very rarely, 
even to the aorist. If we wish to understand the true na- 
ture of the Greek verb, to appreciate the delicacy of its or- 
ganization and the consistency of all its parts with each 
other, we must bear in mind what was the true state of the 
case; that for instance the use of the future middle in a 
passive sense, which is so common in Attic writers, was not 
an arbitrary licence, but was in perfect accord with the ori- 
ginal force of that tense, a force which it had not yet entirely 
lost. It was not that the Attic writers multa futura media 
ponebant pro passivis, as Pierson says in a note on Merris, 
p: 13: but that form, which in the later ages of the Greek 
language, in the ages when the grammarians wrote, seems to 
have been used exclusively in a middle sense, had_pre- 
viously had a wider range legitimately belonging to it. To 
call such things licences implies an oblivion of seasons and 
circumstances: it is like taxing Shakspeare and Chaucer with 
taking liberties with the English language, because they often 
use words in a different meaning from that we now attach 
to them; a charge which might be deemed inconceivably silly 
and absurd, if so many of our grammarians and commen- 
tators on our-old writers were not perpetually bringing it 
forward. In like manner the misnomer given to what is 
commonly called the perfect middle has led us to mischarge 
the Greek verb with a double anomaly, and to regard what 
is the regular and legitimate usage in two cases as a licen- 
tious exception. When a scholar trained in our school 
Greek grammars, which, little as they teach, contrive that 
much of ‘that little should be wrong, falls in with such a 
tense as €xtova, éomopa, A€Aouwa, he pronounces, either im- 
mediately, or after vainly trying to discover what he would 
deem an appropriate meaning for it, that it is the perfect 
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middle used in lieu of the perfect active: if he has not very 
frequent occasion for committing this errour, this may be 
accounted for from what was observed above concerning the 
objective use of the perfect. When on the other hand he 
finds a perfect of the passive form with a middle signification, 
he calls this a use of the perfect passive instead of the per- 
fect middle. That even learned men may have their views 
of the Greek verb distorted by the effect of their early 
misinstruction, appears, to take an instance, from Dr Blom- 
field’s Glossary on the Agamemnon, v. 252, where he says, 
memucuern: participium passivum, sensu activo,—and then 
proceeds to cite similar instances: as if tuv@avopar had any 
other perfect, or as if this were not the ordinary and legi- 
timate force of wérvcua. Few things have been more inju- 
rious to the study of Greek than this belief that the ancient 
writers had a kind of plenary indulgence to substitute one 
word for another whenever it suited their fancy. Having 
begun by drawing up an incorrect definition, or laying down 
a rule, which, if not totally groundless, is at least tottering 
every moment, like a house of cards, from the inadequateness 
of its foundation to bear it, as soon as we meet with any- 
thing which will not answer to our definition, which will 
not bend to our rule, or enter our crazy house without 
upsetting it, we call this an example of lawless caprice, 
and, instead of correcting our definition, or examining the 
grounds of our rule, we pronounce that the Greek language 
delighted in such or such an anomaly. We might just as 
well lay down that every plant in a certain border is a 
rose, and then, when one of them comes to blossom, and the 
flower turns out to be a lily, declare that it is a lily instead 
of a rose, or, in the peculiar phraseology of our grammars, 
plurimae rosae liliis gaudent, et liliaceum habent florem. 
Whatever be the object of our study, be it language, or 
history, or whatsoever province of the material or the spi- 
ritual world, we ought in the first instance to be strongly im- 
prest with the conviction that everything in it is subject to 
the operation of certain principles, to the dominion of certain 
laws, that there is nothing lawless in it, nothing unprincipled, 
nothing insulated or capricious, though from the fragmentary 
nature of our knowledge many things may possibly appear 
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so. In short all knowledge, of whatsoever kind, like every- 
thing else that is to be stable and lasting, must be founded 
on faith: and unless we set about our task with a firm per- 
suasion that some valuable conclusion is to be arrived at, we 
shall never find out anything worth finding. 

To call anything an exception therefore is merely in 
other words to own that we know nothing about it: and 
with regard to the perfect middle, as well as the second aorist, 
it can hardly be desirable that any alteration should be made 
in our grammars to increase the number of exceptions in 
them, and to make them still more irregular than they are 
already. It might be possible indeed, even without terming 
either form of the perfect in a an anomaly or a redundancy, 
to class them both, as Thiersch has done, under the same 
head. But at all events it must be admitted that the man- 
ner in which they are derived from their theme is totally 
different; and so are their characteristics. One of them ap- 
pears to have belonged to an earlier stage of the language 
than the other; for the theme appears in it under what may 
not unreasonably be regarded as an older form. In several 
verbs too we meet with both. So that perhaps the most 
judicious course is to range them side by side, not as distinct 
tenses, but as distinct forms of the same tense, to which, 
from the desynonymizing tendency before spoken of, distinct 
meanings were in some cases allotted. 

In like manner too it might be advisable to retain the 
names of the first and second aorist, the first and second 
future, in the passive voice, though care should be taken to 
inculcate that they again are not to be considered as distinct 
tenses, but as varieties of the same tense. For Buttmann 
has clearly shewn (Vol. 1. p. 450) that the secondary forms 
in this instance are not independent of the primary, but are 
merely dialectic modifications of them, which they underwent 
for the sake of euphony. That the second aorist passive 
does not come, as it is traced in our grammars, from the 
second aorist active, he demonstrates by the remarkable fact 
that tpémw is the only verb which had an active and passive 
second aorist in common use: and even of TpEeTw the second 
aorist active was almost superseded by the first. So’ that 
in reality the second aorist passive is only a softer form of 
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the other, in which the penultima of the latter was modified 
according to the rules followed in the formation of the second 
aorist active. Nevertheless as it has been constantly regarded 
and spoken of under a distinct name from the time of the 
Greek grammarians downward, as every verb which has this 
form has the other also, and as the analogy of the second 
aorist active must unquestionably have been present to the 
mind of the Greeks when they framed it, I cannot help 
thinking that it is best in a matter so immaterial as a name, 
when that name entails no ulterior consequences, to conform 
to establisht usage. ‘The great esteem (says Buttmann, 
Vol. 1. p. 371, speaking on one of the points we have been 
discussing,) which one cannot but entertain for whatever has 
existed for centuries, partly from the fear lest one should 
oneself have to retract an idea of ones own, after having 
set it up and in a manner forced it upon others, without 
however having viewed it under a sufficient variety of 
aspects,—partly for the sake of offering as little disturb- 
ance as possible to our common aheianee of knowledge, and 
to the general mutual understanding among the learned,— 

this esteem I have always manifested in my elementary works, 
and shall continue to observe the same course, as the best 
counterpoise to the prevalent tendency to new-fashion the 
whole system of education according to our own individual 
notions.” In every department of human activity indeed the 
wise and the good will strive to adhere to the same principle, 
will feel the same reverence for antiquity ; and, while they are 
anxious to get rid of whatever is wrong or vicious, they will 
be scrupulous not to do more, not to be misled by fanaticism, 
or that selfeonceit which makes us pamper and dote on the 
offspring of our own brain, into changing beyond what is 
necessary for the establishment of right and of truth. But 
if a reverence for antiquity be in all things seemly, of Phi- 
lology it is the very vital principle. Indeed the great busi- 
ness and office of Philology is to preserve and uphold the 
union of the past with the present and the future, to se- 
cure the records of the human mind from being effaced or 
disfigured by time, to search out and trace the pedigree of 
all our thoughts and feelings, and to set forth the whole his- 
tory of mankind as in a map, with its mountain-chains of 
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religion stretching from clime to clime, its streams of poetry 
descending from them to fertilize and beautify the vallies, 
its gardens of art, its groves and forests of philosophy 
growing along their banks, and all the varieties of custom 
and manner that gather and settle beside them. - To a philo- 
loger whatever is ancient is precious, whatever is of yesterday 
is of little value, except so far as it is connected with the 
past: and though he will be no less anxious than other men 
to remove what is -evidently erroneous, he will be more de- 
sirous than others, at least if he has the spirit that becomes 
him, to keep as much of the old house as may be, and, unless 
it be decidedly a nuisance, not to pull down any thing which 
can tell him of former days. It is full time however to close 
these remarks, which at first were merely intended to convey 
a few hints concerning what has been done by other scholars 
with regard to the subjects broacht in our correspondent’s 
letter, but which have grown much after the fashion of ill 
weeds, and have spread far beyond the space I meant to 
allot to them. 


A a ae I 


QUO ANNI TEMPORE PANATHENAEA MINORA, 
TA MIKPA IIANAOHNAIA, CELEBRATA SINT, 
QUAERITUR. 


Hoc pro explorato habemus, quinto quoque anno ab 
Atheniensibus celebrata esse magna Panathenaea, tribus reli- 
quis annis minora. Et illum quidem annum majorum Pa- 
nathenaeorum Olympiadis cujusque tertium fuisse, scriptores 
docent et tituli (v. Boeckh. Oeconom. Athen. publ. ad titul. 1. 
T. 11. p. 165. ed. german.), ita ut minoribus Panathenaeis 
primus, secundus, et quartus Olympiadis annus relinquatur. 
Neque hoc in dubitationem vocatur, quod Panathenaea majora 
Hecatombaeone, id est primo Attici anni mense, ad finem 
vergente, die mensis vigesimo octavo, Tpitn POiwovres, cele- 
brata sunt. Constat hoc quidem teste Proclo, comment. ad 
Platonis Timaeum p. 9 (Ta yap neyara Il. tov ‘“Exarou- 
Paiwvos éyweTo TpiTn amtovTos), et Schol. in Platon. R. P. 1. 
p: 3, 1. ed. Bekker. 

Sed minora Panathenaea Corsinius, Fastorum Atticorum 
T. 11. p. 357 sqq., eodem quidem mense, sed media decade, 
decimo fere et quarto vel quinto Hecatombaeonis die acta 
esse statuit. Eamque opinionem tam idoneis argumentis fir- 
masse videbatur, ut etiam probatissimis antiquitatis scrutato- 
ribus eam pursuaderet: in his Boeckhio, qui mihi horum 
studiorum dux et auctor est. V.Oecon. Athen. publ. tit. 1. 
T. 11. p. 167. et ad tit. 8. T. 11. p. 248. cf. Corp. Inscript. tit. 
157. p. 251: In qua tamen opinione jam hoc mirationem facit, 
quod eadem solennia (nam easdem majorum et minorum 
Panathenaeorum caeremonias fulsse compertum habemus, nisi 
qued in illis omnia majore apparatu, tenuiore in his ageban- 
tur) eodem quidem mense sed diversis mensis diebus acta 
esse dicuntur. Facilius crederem equidem, si diverso plane 
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anni tempori tribuerentur. Sed Corsinius ut ita statueret, 
jis maxime motus est, quae a Demosthene in oratione contra 
Timocratem de concione quadam ab hoc et ejus amicis anno 
Olymp. cvs, 4 habita narrantur. Hane enim concionem in- 
dici in diem Hecatombaeonis duodecimum éml ty Twv Ha- 
vabynvaiwy mpopace:, perinde quasi festum ipsum proxime 
immineret : hinc apparere, Panathenaea quarti anni Olympici, 
id est minora, proximis post Hecatomb. x11. diebus celebrata 
esse. Aliud argumentum repetit Corsinius ex solenni Metoe- 
ciorum, quod Athenis actum scimus Hecatombaeonis d. xvr. 
Id cum ad memoriam Atticorum hominum in unam urbem 
ex agris collectorum institutum esse dicatur, ab origine con- 
junctum fuisse videri cum Panathenaeis, universi Athenarum 
populi sacris Minervalibus. At hoc argumentum manifesto 
infirmius, atque ex eorum numero est quibus fidem pro arbi- 
trio et habere et denegare possis: illud ex Timocratea oratione 
specie quidem gravius est et accuratius dispiciendum. 

Haec autem sunt, quae loco illo a Demosthene narrantur : 
quorum nexum Corsinius non satis expedivisse videtur. Ex 
lege Atheniensium antiquiore (Demosth. in Timocrat. p. 706.) 
prima anni prytania undecimo die de legibus vel confirmandis 
vel abrogandis ad populum ferebatur. Si quae leges his 
comitiis abrogatae essent, prytanes de ea re Tyv TeAevTalav 
Tov Tpiev exkAyowv, id est ut puto tertiam legitimarum 
concionum, quot in Hecatombaeonem mensem cadebant, ad 
eum finem instituebant, ut nomothetarum judicium de_ his 
legibus, ne inconsulto mutarentur, plebiscito constitueretur. 
Nunc ea hominum factio, contra quam oratio 'Timocratea 
scripta est, per Epicratem in comitiis illis x1 Hecatombaeonis 
die habitis plebiscitum rogaverat, ut nomothetarum collegium 
postero statim die, quo etiam propter Cronia solennia cum 
populo agere non licebat, in comitiis constitueretur, id scilicet 
agens, ut leges suas commodo singulorum, civitatis detri- 
mento inventas facilius perferret, sed praetexens id propterea 
tantum fieri ut va tepa OvyTae Kal 7 droikyots wavy yéevyTat 
KO El TOS EVvoEt 7 pos TA HavaOyvaca Sound (p. 709). Qua 
ex re ad Panathenaeorum tempus constituendum nihil efficitur 
nisi hoc: tertiis comitiis si nomothetae instituti fuissent, tem- 
pus non amplius superfuturum fuisse, ut coram hoc judicum 
collegio de apparatu Panathenaeorum instruendo agerctur. 
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Quid autem mirum, etiamsi Panathenaea eo anno ante diem 
tertium exeuntis mensis celebrabantur, cum judicibus, qui 
ex plebiscito tertiorum comitiorum constituebantur, de iis 
celebrandis non amplius agi potuisse. Nam si ea comitia 
circa trigesimum mensis diem habebantur, ut in argumento 
valde incerto de comitialibus prytaniarum diebus  statuere 
licet, Panathenaea jam peracta erant: sed fac etiam, circa 
vigesimum quartum Hecatombaeconis legitimum eorum tem- 
pus fuisse, etiam tum in apparatu horum solennium, qui 
paucis diebus non poterat confici, nihil magnopere poterat 
mutari. Profecto id negotium, quo plures dies supererant, 
eo melius accurari posse videbatur: ac facile intelligitur 
satis credulas populum Atticum praebuisse aures his homi- 
nibus, qui ei persuadere studebant, duodecimo statim mensis 
die nomothetas constituendos esse, quorum ex legibus et 
decretis hostiae magis opimae et coenae lantiores et splendidior 
apparatus ad Panathenaea destinarentur. 

Jam si hoc argumento non amplius uti licebit ad Cor- 
sinilanam sententiam defendendam: proferamus ea quae facere 
videntur ad eam refellendam. Primo loco ponimus quod de 
Minervae solennibus in universum dicit Euripides Heraclidis 
v. 777. “ANN emt cot (Minervam alloquitur chorus) zodv- 
Outos éoael Tina kKpaiveTat, ovoé AnOee pyvev pOivas 
apepu, vewy T aoLoat Xopwy TE wodTal. aveuoerTt dé "yas 
0x Ow odoNUYyuaTa TAvVvyy tor U7r0 TapCéevev laKkyet TOOwY 
kpotoow. Sermo est, ut intellexit Barnesius, de statis Mi- 
nervae sacris in acropoli Athenarum magno victimarum appa- 
ratu et cantu chororum nocturnaque comessatione celebratis, 
et pOwad. mensis die, accurate ab Atheniensibus observata, 
semper redeuntibus. Ovdé Ay Hee (quae lectio praestat) pyvev 
powas auepa, nihil significat nisi: neque Athenienses latet 
aut oblivione opprimitur mensium powas auepa, id est ex- 
tremae decadis dies. Hune loci sensum, credo, etiam Hesychii | 
locus, cum plenior esset, explanavit, adductus is quidem sed 
non explicatus a Musgravio T. 111. p. 438. Locus hic est: 
peivas ape pa’ THY Lo TAMEVOU TpLTHY TpLuNvLoY N€évyec 
T. 11. p. 1504 Alberti. Qui cum aperte corruptus sit, Elms- 
leius ut sic corrigatur suasit: tiv toTamuévou TpiTn Lepomyviav 
Aéyer. Aug. Jul. Edm. Pflugk, qui nuper Euripidis trage- 
dias commentario in usum scholarum instruere coepit, Vol. 1. 
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Sect. Iv. p. 80, saniorem huic loco medicinam ae a 
grammatico Bekkeri Anecdotorum Vol. 1. p. 306, 32. Tp:to- 
pyuis” €opTy) aryouery "A@nvas ™7 TPT Ns et ab Fo 
p- 176 ed Lips. Tprronyyrs. Aveoiipryos év TO Tepe TIS lepetas* 
THY Tperyy Tou p3V0s TpeTourvioa éxadouv. CoKeL ce ryeved Oat 
roTe 1 A@nva. “Tor pos oe Kal Pperoryeverar auTny not ova 
TOUTO hervyeoOan, THY avTHy Tn cehyun voutCouevyy. Kadem- 
que fere Photius p. 603, 21. ed Porson. et Eustathius ad 
Tliadis 1. 1v. p. 504, 27 et alios locos, cum Tzetza ad Lycophr. 
v. 519. Sed quanquam ex his satis intelligitur, tertio tora- 
mévouv pyvos die caeremonias quasdam Minervales statutas 
fuisse: non tamen intelligitur, quomodo @wada ayuépav 
Euripidis huc trahere potuerit grammaticus ille, ex cujus 
copiis haec Hesychii glossa excerpta est. Nam Hesychium 
powadca apepay conjunxisse iN unam notionem, neque, ut 
sunt qui putent, de labentibus atque intereuntibus diebus 
poetici sermonis cogitasse, hdc satis evincitur, quod con- 
juncta haec vocabula peiwas cepa explicationi suae prae- 
posuit. Hue potius advertendum, quod praeter tertium 
ptimae decadis diem etiam rpity @@ivovros sacris Palladis 
celebris erat, et pro natali ejus die habebatur. 'Tprroryevera, 
ote Tpitn POwovros éréxOy, Scholia Homer. I]. vuit. 39. 
Quid quod, teste Proclo in Schol. ad Hesiodi Opera et- Dies 
v. 778, Philochorus Atticarum antiquitatum peritissimus 7a- 
gas Tas Tpets id est ut videtur tds tpitas dixerat tepds THs 
"A@nvas. Ac quia tertio ante exitum mensis die Minerva 
nata ferebatur, ovonatoOnpas ille apud Athenaeum 111. p. 986, 
Panathenaea, nullo discrimine facto inter majora et minora, 
ryeveOXLov -THs adéxtopos ‘A@nvas auepav dicit. Quibus Mi- 
nervalium sacrorum temporibus admodum firmatur sententia 
eorum, qui Minervam in religionibus Atticis interiore quo- 
dam nexu conjunctam fuisse arbitrantur cum luna: quae 
cum TpiTy powovros e conspectu fere evanuisset, TplTn toTa- 
mévov jam magis conspicua in caelo novo lumine fulgere 
incipit (4 ceAyvy amo cuvddov tpitaia daweta, 'Tzetz. ad 
Lycophr. v. 519. Etymol. M. s. v. Tpitoyévera). Sed ne ad 
religiones explicandas aberremus: ex iis quae monita sunt 
intelligitur, Hesychianum locum nobis tanquam fragmen ple- 
nioris interpretationis superesse, sive locus in fine truncatus 
est et integrior fuit: ov tTyy torapmevou T piTnv 7 TPLTOUNVIOE 
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Nérvyet, adda THY POwovTos, sive medius discerptus et ita 
restituendus: tiv POiwovros TpITHY, ov o€ THY icTAamevou Tpt- 
Tounvioa héryer. 

A diverticulo Hesychiani loci ad Euripidem revertentes 
hoe ad nostram rem inde exputavimus, quod Minervae solen- 
mia in acropoli Athenarum accurata quadam_ observatione 
POwacr yuépa, id est ut videtur Tpizn POiwovros, agi solita 
esse tradit. Jam ut lubens concesserim, quovis tertio die 
mensis exeuntis caeremonias quasdam Minervae obiisse sacer- 
dotes Athenienses: zoAv@uTos tamen tiua et Xopov woAvrat 
ad splendidiora sacra, id est ad Panathenaea codem mensis 
die celebrata, referri debebunt. Verum hine etiam colligere 
licebit, semper hoc die acta esse: certe si haec solennia_ple- 
rumque pecouvTos pyvos, et quinto demum anno pOwacr illa 
yuepa, obire moris erat: omnem vim loci infringi fateberis. 
Tdemque fere sentire video Lobeckium Aglaophamo p. 435. 

Fortius tamen argumentum extremae disputationi reser- 
vavimus, titulum dico, quo, quantum ex O€ phAaTLKO per ali- 
quod tempus ad publicos reditus redundaverit, computatur, 
editum a Boeckhio Oecon. publ. T. 11. p. 249. Corp. Inscript. 
tit. 157. Hée cum sacrificia stata eo quo se excipiebant 
ordine enumerentur, Panathenaea recensentur post sacrum 
Pacis. Paci Athenienses eodem Hecatombaeonis die lita- 
bant, quo Synoecesia sive Metoecia celebrabant, sexto decimo. 
Schol. Aristoph. Pac. 1017. Metoecia celebrata esse Heca- 
tombaeonis die sexto decimo, etiam Plutarchus Theseo cap. 
24. affirmat. Haec igitur Panathenaea nullo modo cadere 
possunt in diem Hecatomb. quartum vel quintum decimum, 
sed, cum etiam Ammonis sacrificium inter Pacis solenne et 
Panathenaea interponatur, ultimae mensis decadi tribuenda 
erunt. Atqui haec Panathenaea minora sunt, cum ea tituli 
pars ad Nicocratem archontem, cujus nomen praescribitur, id 
est ad Olympiadis cxt annum quartum pertineat. Fit con- 
clusio, etiam minora Panathenaea ultima mensis decade, eodem 
mensis tempore quo majora, esse celebrata. 

Hoe loco, quanquam jam ad metam disputationis decucur- 
risse nobis videmur: intelligimus tamen imperfectum a ple- 
risque habitum iri hoc negotium, nisi etiam contra eam sen- 
tentiam disputaverimus, ex qua minora Panathenaea alii plane 
mensi, Thargelioni, attribuuntur: praesertim cum eam nuper 
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defenderit et resuscitaverit quodammodo H. F, Clintonus, 
vir doctrina aeque atque incorrupta judicii sanitate conspi- 
cuus (Fastis Hellenicis p. 333. p. 346 ed. latinae). Haec 
sententia derivatur a Proclo, commentatore Platonis, adoptata 
est a Meursio, Panathenaico c. 6, impugnata et deserta a Pe- 
tito, Legibus Atticis, et Corsinio, de quo diximus. At pri- 
mum dicendum, quid Proclus censuerit, et, quod non minus 
necessarium, cur ita censuerit. Platonis Republica cum Ti- 
maeo et Critia eo vinculo continetur, ut Socrates, qui dialo- 
gum in Republica expressum Timaeo et Critiae Hermocra- 
tique enarravit, postridie hos viros narrantes et disserentes 
audiat, utque qui pridie in hoc sermonum convivio a Socrate 
laute excepti fuerint (daiTunoves)s nunc vicissim eum exci- 
piant, ETA TOPES fiant. V. Platon. Timaeum ab in. At 
sermones, qui in Republica a Socrate cum Timaeo et Critia 
communicantur, ab ipso et aliis habiti dicuntur pridie ejus 
diei quo narrantur (V. exordium libri I de Republ. KaréSyv 
x9és). Atque habiti finguntur hi sermones in Piraeeo, cum 
Bendideorum solenne primum ab Atheniensibus eo loco cele- 
braretur. Bendidea autem, Proclus testatur consensu tov 
Tept Twv cEopTav ypa\yavtwy poni Thargelionis die nono 
decimo (Ad Timaeum p. 9): quanquam idem alio lo (ad 
Timaeum p. 27) ex Aristotelis Rhodii sententia ea vigesimo 
Thargelionis die ponit. Imgitur Timaei et Critiae sermones 
cadunt in diem Thargelionis vigesimum primum vel secundum. 
Nune Plato eodem die festum diem Minervae agi narrat, 
ipsisque his sermonibus ad vetusta Athenarum tempora spec- 
tantibus tyv Oeov dua év TH Tavytyvpe vult celebrari (Timaeo 
p- 21). Convenire dicuntur ii sermones 77 aapovon Tis 
Geov Ovo1a (Timaeus p. 26). Jam sumitur haec sacrificia, 
quae panegyri frequentantur, esse Panathenaea. Panathe- 
naea autem majora cum notissimum fuerit, Hecatombaeonis 
TpiTn amwovtTos acta esse: supersunt minora Panathenaea, 
quae ex hoc ipso argumentorum nexu collectum est in ulti- 
mam Thargelionis decadem incidisse. Nullam aliam ob 
causam nisi ex hac ratiocinatione Proclum de Panathenae- 
orum tempore ita statuisse, ut liquido appareat, adscribam 
locum ex commentario in Timaeum p. 9.  Azdol o€ éx 
TOUTWY Eliot Kal ot Xpovor Twr dvadorywv tHs Te TloArTetas 
cat Tov Tiuaiov. eitep 4 pev ev Tors Bevoiwelos vrdKertat 
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Tots €v Terpacer Opwevors, O oe ev TH e&Ns Tov Bevowetwv. 
(Quod ev 7 efns dicit, non satis accurate facit : sed hoe 
Saat OTL yap Ta eV Tlerpacec Bevoidera ™ ewan 

L duKcarn Oapynduwvos, ouohoryousy ou mept Tov €opT OV 
as dore 0 Pimacos UTOKEOLTO av TH eLKaoL 
TOU auTou pIVvos. él oe, ws eis putricer at, Kal Tlavaén- 
valwy ovTww uToKelTal, opov OTL Ta pupa VY ravTa Llava- 
Onjvaca. Ta yap peryaa TOU “ExarouBawwvos eryevero TpiTN 
GTLOVTOS, WS Kal TOUTO Tors eum poo Ger lo TOpyTa. Hicne 
sermo est hominis certis documentis de tempore Panathenae- 
orum minorum edocti, an ratiocinantis et computantis?  In- 
telligitur autem hujus ratiocinationis cardinem verti in illis 
Timaei locis de sacrificio et panegyri Minervae. At quod 
nos cogat ut haec sumamus fuisse Panathenaea, in Platone 
nihil invenio. Sed Proclus non primus haec sibi finxit, sed, 
antiquiores sequitur commentatores, qui argumenta jam eo 
modo composuerant. Nam ad locum de panegyri Minervae 
Proclus (p. 217.) haec annotat: 67e ye wyv ta avaOjvaca 
rois Bevowetous eimeto, Aévyovow ot UTOMvynmaTtaoTat, id 
est, 11 ipsi commentatores, quorum conclusiunculas, fallaces 
ut opinor, supra jam suas fecerat Proclus. At pergit Pro- 
clus: Kat "AptotoréeAns 0 ‘Poédsos ta Tope Ta pev ev Ile- 
pacer Bevoidera TH eikade Tou GapynAtwvos émipedera Oat, 
émecOa o€ Tas rep! tyHv AOnvav éopras (ita scribendum ; 
ed. Basil. habet éoptay, merum sphalma). Concedo, Aris- 
totelem hunc ea non ex interpretatione Platonicorum locorum, 
sed ex fide monumentorum referre videri. Sed quid haec 
ad Panathenaea, de quibus nihil est in verbis Aristotelis, 
quanquam illis in eum sensum detortis sive a Proclo sive ab 
antiquioribus Platonis commentatoribus. Imo verba illa: at 
mept THY ‘AOnvav copra haud satis apte de Panathenaeorum 
solenni dicta essent. Potius ea respicere putabimus (ut 
putavit Petitus) ad duo sacra Minervae Atticae, quae certis 
testimoniis constat sub hos Thargelionis dies celebrata esse, 
eaque inter se eo conjuncta quod utrumque ad antiquum Mi- 
nervae slgnum in arce Athenarum spectat. Callynteria dico 
et Plynteria. Illa Photio teste Thargelionis die nono decimo 
agebantur, haec, Plutarcho auctore, eyusdem mensis die vige- 
simo quinto (ct POivovros), si Photio major fides, vigesimo 
nono (devtépa pOivovros). Ka Plynteria, sancte nec sine 
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festivo apparatu ab Atheniensibus celebrata, proprius certe 
absunt ab eo tempore, quod Plato designat, quam Panathe- 
naea, siquidem haec recte Hecatombaeoni vindicavimus. Po- 
test in dissensu Plutarchi et Photii utriusque auctoritati tantum 
detrahi, ut id solenne vigesimo primo vel secundo Thargelionis 
die ponatur, id est tertio post Bendidea, undevigesimo vel 
vigesimo die acta. 

Sed haec utut sunt, nam de Plynteriorum tempore et 
sacro illo Minervali quod a Platone significatur nihil affirmo, 
hoc satis demonstratum puto, Procli de Panathenaeis senten- 
tiam non effectam esse nisi ex interpretatione Platonicorum 
locorum. Et plane dissentiendum mihi est ab iis, qui, cum 
Proclo Platonem tanquam fundum ejus sententiae subtra- 
xerint, hance tamen sententiam nullo tibicine fultam per se 
stare posse autumant. Sed etiam magis mihi in toto hoc 
argumento notandi veniunt ii, qui Platonicos de Republica 
sermones a Proclo Panathenaeis attribui, et Bendidea ab eo 
cum Panathenaeis misceri et confundi scribunt. Quod multos 
facere video. Hic error soli Scholiorum in Platonis Rempub- 
licam scriptori (p. 3, 3 Bekker.) imputandus est, qui, cum a 
doctioribus grammaticis disputata truncaret et plane perver- 
teret, pleraque a melioribus scriptoribus de Bendideis narrata 
Panathenaeis minoribus tribuit. 

His in examen vocatis pauca sunt quae adjiciam. Epi- 
cratis plebiscitum, de quo in Timocratea oratione dicitur, 
supra cum Corsinio Olympiadis cvz quarto anno assignavi- 
mus, et Panathenaea, quae id attingit, propterea minora 
diximus: quanquam nihil ipsi ad nostram sententiam stabi- 
liendam hine derivavimus. Nihil igitur nos cogit, ut Clintono 
obloquamur, qui id plebiscitum priori anno tribui posse con- 
tendit ejus, quo oratio habita sit: ita ut oratio quidem Timo- 
cratea locum suum, i.e. Ol. cvr a. 4., teneat, plebiscitum 
autem in tertlum annum removeatur. Probabilis tamen 
etiamnum antiquior sententia mihi habetur. Nam cum ple- 
biscitum illud ineunte anno, Hecatombaeone mense, factum 
sit: satis multum temporis eodem anno ad litem instituen- 
dam supererat, neque ulla morae ab aliis injectae mentio 
exstat, quae nos moveat, ut litem in sequentem annum pro- 
tractam putemus. 

Non magis Lysiae loco moveor, ‘AroAoryias Swpodoxias 
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p- 161. s. § 4, ut Panathenaea minora Thargelione acta mihi 
persuadeam. H06c quidem chorus Pyrrhichistarum ad Pana- 
thenaea minora instructus postponitur comico Dionysiorum 
ejusdam anni choro. Sed hujus rei causa, quae in tempore 
solennium quaeritur, etiam alia poterat esse. Duae statim 
in promptu sunt, altera quod comicus chorus multo majore 
sumtu instruebatur quam Pyrrhichistae, quod ipse orator 
nos docet, altera quod is qui causam suam orat, comico choro 
vicit, Pyrrhichistis certavit tantum. 

Sic repulsis quae contra stare posse videbantur argumentis 
repeteremus summam rationum, quae pro nobis pugnant, nisi 
verendum esset, ne satis jam taedii scrupulositas nostra legen- 
tibus creaverit. 


C. O. MULLER. 


MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS. 


Death of Paches. 


In Niebuhr’s essay on Xenophon’s Hellenics translated 
in the last number of this Museum, there is an allusion to 
the fate of Paches (p. 495), which I would have explained 
to the reader if I had remembered from what source it was 
drawn. But the manner in which it was mentioned led me 
to imagine that what Niebuhr had found was something till 
then undiscovered, and thus deterred me from searching for 
it in any of the books to which I have access, and still 
more from attempting to recollect whether I had before seen 
or heard of it. Otherwise it might possibly have occurred 
to me that the anecdote is mentioned by Schneider in a note 
to Aristotle’s Polit. v. 3. My attention was accidentally drawn 
to this fact by a remark in an excellent little book, Plehn’s 
Lesbiaca, where Schneider is censured for giving too much 
credit to the story. Perhaps I cannot better make amends 
for my oversight than by laying before the reader the original 
authorities and some of the opinions which modern critics 
have exprest upon them. The passage to which Niebuhr 
evidently refers, and which his edition of the Byzantine Histo- 
rians had recently brought under his notice, is an epigram of 
Agathias, (57. in Niebuhr’s ed, Anthol. Gr. Jacobs, Tom. tv. 
p: 34.) 

‘EdAavis TpbaKalpa, kal a xapleroa Aapagis 

noTyy pev matpas déyyea Aco Bidcos. 
oKka © AOnvainat auv odKaow evOade Kédoas 
ztav MutvAnvaiav yay adaraée Ilayns, 

Tav Koupav adikws npaccato, Tws O€ TUVEVLWS 

EKTAVEV, WS THVAS THoe inoopmevos. 
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Tal 06 KaT Avyatowo poov mAaTU AaiTHA pepéeaOnv, 
Kal TWOTL Tav kpavaay Moworiay Cpaperny® 
oduw 6 aryyeherny aut Movos eprya [ayyros, 
neoha pay ets oon Knpa cummhacar yy. 
Tove MeV, @ Koupa, TeTovnKaTOV" ay 0 emt maT pav 
iIKET OV, év 0 uuTE Kero Gov amopbiuevar’ 
ev O€ Tovey cerovad- How: ETEL TOT! CAMA TUVEVVWY 
cvdeTor, € es kAewas VaMa saopoodvas: 
vuvevow 0 eTt TaVTES ouorppovas npwtvas, 
TaT pas Kal TOTlWV TH MATA TITameEvas- 
Mr Jacobs remarks on this epigram (Animadv. Vol. 111. 1. 
p- 112.), Paches, cujus amores et supplicium in hoc epigr. 
enarrantur, missus est adversus Mitylenaeos anno quinto belli 
Peloponnesiaci Ol. 88.2. Ejus in Mitylenaeis tractandis le- 
nitatem et moderationem laudat Thucyd. 11. 28. Cf. Diodor. 
Sic. T. 1. p. 515. (xr. 55.) Nec omnino quidquam est apud 
historicos quod historiae in hoc. epig. narratae fidem faciat, 
nisi fortasse quod Aristoteles tradit Polit. v. 4. (Schneid. 3.) 
bellum illud Mitylenaeorum adversus Athenienses a mulieribus 
émukAypots originem cepisse. Recte igitur Reiskius, p. 220. 
hane historiam ad veteres fabellas amatorias, quas Milesias 
appellant, referendam esse censet. In the passage referred to 
Aristotle says: kat rept } Merodauny oé e€ emuKhnpov oTATEWS 
yevonevns ToAXNwr eryévero ap?) KAKOV, kat Tov TONE pou 
TOU Tpos APyvaious, ev Tlayns chape THY TONW avTeV" 
Tipopavous yap TwWV cvTropwy Twos kaTadumovTos dvo Ou- 
ryaTépas, 0 mepuoabers Kat ov haBev Tow vieow avtov Aok- 
avopos npte THS gtacews, Kat Tovs ‘'AOnvaious Tapwevve, 
mpocevos wv THs moews. Schneider’s note is: Thucydides 
uu. 2, ubi narrat bellum a Pachete gestum et Mitylenen 
captam originem referens obiter hee posuit. «al avt@v Me 
TUANHVAaiwv iola avopes KATA oTaoW mpotevor AOnvatwy uyvutat 
yiyvovta Tots ‘A@nvaiow. In Agathiae Epigr. Analectorum 
Ill. p. 64. narratur Pachetem in amorem incidisse duarum 
Mitylenaearum mulierum, Lamaxidis et Hellenidis, quarum 
maritos cum occidisset, eos secum abduxit, deinde ipse ab 
lis occisus. Forte hae sunt illae ipsae duae émikAnpor vir- 
gines de quibus noster narrat. Mr Plehn in the work above 
quoted, p. 61, observes: Schneiderus Agathiae narrationi plus 
quam par est tribuere videtur. Merito Reiskius et Jacobsius 
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historiam illam ad veteres fabellas amatorias, Milesiarum nomine 
appellatas, referendum esse existimant.. 

If I venture to interpose a word in this discussion, it 
is certainly not because I attach any importance to the ques- 
tion, whether the story in Agathias is anything more than 
an idle fiction arbitrarily connected with a historical name. 
Few unprejudiced persons will think either much better of 
the Athenians, if they condemned their general for an atro- 
cious crime committed for his own private ends, or much 
worse of them, if they did not accept his public services as 
a sufficient defence against a charge of misconduct which 
appeared to them clearly proved. But still as the behaviour 
of the Athenians towards Paches has been made a ground 
of severe censure on them by some writers, both ancient 
and modern, the question deserves to be placed on a right 
footing, which, it seems to me, none of the critics whose 
remarks I have quoted have done. 

In the first place, the story in Agathias certainly does 
not gain the slightest degree of credibility by being compared 
with the fact mentioned by Aristotle: for that the two daugh- 
ters of Timophanes should have been the same women who 
became the victims of the lust of Paches, would be a most 
extraordinary coincidence, which it would be arbitrary beyond 
measure to assume without any authority: so that I can scarcely 
believe that this was Schneider’s meaning. On the contrary, 
it would be very easy to conceive how the incident mentioned 
by Aristotle might in the course of ages be combined with 
the violent death of the conqueror Paches, and so worked 
up into the tale on which the epigram is founded, which 
would not be a stranger perversion of history than we find 
frequently occurring in Malalas. But this bare possibility 
is not in itself an argument sufficient even to raise a pre- 
sumption, and surely will not justify us in pronouncing the 
Lesbian legend to be no better than a Milesian story. The 
reasons given by Mr Jacobs for treating it with contempt, 
are such as I should not have expected from an intelligent 
critic. -I lay no stress on the public conduct of Paches, 
whom Mr Mitford, not certainly without reason, brands with 
the reproach of treachery and cruelty: because it does not 
follow, though he looked upon all means as indifferent in the 
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service of the state, that he was equally reckless in his private 
capacity. But on the other hand we should be as little at 
liberty to presume, that, if he was capable of being transported 
by the heat of his passions into an outrage against humanity, 
he must therefore have been a monster of cruelty, who could 
find pleasure in executing a commission to massacre the po- 
pulation of a whole city in cold blood. We do not want 
the light of Profane History to assure us that this would 
be a very erroneous inference. No conclusion therefore can 
be drawn as to this point from the character of Paches, so 
far as it is known to us from history. The story of Agathias 
considered by itself contains no improbable circumstance, un- 
less it be that Paches committed two crimes of the same kind. 
Otherwise there is nothing in it that presents any appearance 
even of exaggeration. It sounds like a simple unvarnished 
narrative of a fact which was likely to live long in the re- 
collection of the Lesbians. The legitimate course therefore 
would seem to be, to inquire whether this fact is inconsistent 
with any other, which has been transmitted to us on better 
authority. Mr Mitford’s description of the end of Paches 
would lead the reader to suppose that we have only to choose 
between Agathias and Plutarch; and this would certainly 
reduce us to a painful perplexity. But the passages to which 
Mr Mitford refers in his margin, do not contain quite so much 
as he has stated in his text. Neither in the life of Aristides, 
c. 26, nor in that of Nicias, c. 6, where he alludes to the 
death of Paches, does Plutarch mention the specific charge 
brought against him. This deficiency Mr Mitford has sup- 
plied by relating that Paches was ‘called upon to answer 
a charge of peculation.” This term is undoubtedly well 
adapted to raise a strong suspicion of sycophancy on the 
part of the accusers, and of levity and ingratitude on the 
part of the judges, who, perhaps on very slight evidence, 
were excited by ‘the virulent orators who conducted the ac- 
cusation” against the honest plainspeaking soldier, and by 
their credulity ‘so raised his indignation,” that he stabbed 
himself to the heart in their presence. Plutarch however only 
relates the issue of the cause: the rest of the scene is from 
the hand of Mr Mitford. I do not mean by this to impute 
to him a wilful fabrication, but only an oversight, into which 
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he was betrayed by the natural desire of producing an ad- 
ditional illustration of his favorite thesis. But when a history 
is written for the sake of a certain theory, there is always 
a danger that the theory will every now and then become 
the foundation of the history. 

A different, but perhaps an equally instructive way of 
writing a romance on the subject, would have been to sup- 
pose, that in the intoxication of his military success Paches 
had given way to a strong temptation, and had been led to 
tarnish the honour of a glorious life by a base and cruel 
murder: that he returned to Athens to receive the reward 
of his services, but was followed by the unhappy women 
whose peace he had destroyed: that in the presence of the 
assembled people they disclosed and proved his guilt: and 
that when, instead of congratulation and applause, he heard 
nothing but the accents of horror and indignation from all 
around him, shame and remorse and the avenging Furies 
stung him to madness, and he turned his victorious sword 
against his own breast. 

This would indeed have been a romantic adventure for 
an Athenian, or any other court of justice. Yet it must 
be remembered that the circumstance which sounds most ro- 
mantic in it, is that which belongs equally to the other 
version of the story; and I will only add, that if the latter 
be the true one, if an Athenian officer in the Peloponnesian 
war was unable to support a verdict given against him on 
a charge of peculation, and was excited by it to fall on his 
own sword, the case affords a new illustration of a common 
remark, that things sometimes happen in the world, which 
would be thought too improbable for a romance. 


CisTe 
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On the Title of Xenophon’s Greek History. 


From rae GERMAN oF L. DinporF.* 


Niesuner was induced to consider Xenophon’s Greek 
history as compounded, against the author’s intention, of 
two works written at different times, namely, the conclusion 
of ‘Thucydides, and the Hellenics, by arguments partly de- 
rived from internal, partly from external evidence; on the 
latter of which I purpose to offer a few remarks. In the 
first place, Niebuhr’s statement that according to the Biblio- 
theca Graeca all the seven books are in the Aldine edition 
entitled Paralipomena Thucydidis, rests upon an error, the 
correction of which he himself would have been the first to 
approve. The words of Fabricius both in the edition of 
1707 (Vol 11. p. 74) and in that of Harles (Vol. 111. p. 9) are: 
Hos libros Xenophontis, sub titulo Paralipomenon, Thucy- 
didi Graece subjecit Aldus anno 1502. Fol.: and so I find 
elsewhere the Latin title of that Aldine edition stated thus, 
Xenophontis omissa, quae et graeca gesta appellantur, with- 
out any mention of the name of Thucydides. And even the 
word zapaXerroueva can only be in the titlepage, and not 
in the superscription itself; for this in the complete Aldine 
edition of Xenophon dated in 1525 is Zevopavros *“EXAnvixeov 
mpwtov: and it is evident that the sheets containing the 
Hellenics in this edition are the same which were used in the 
former one, as even without being able to consult the latter 
I infer both from the two blank leaves between the Anabasis 
and the Hellenics, while in other places there is a great par- 
simony of paper, and also from the printer’s marks: for the 
first leaf of the supplement to the Aldine edition of 1503, 
which was afterwards published separately, and contains Ge- 
mistus, Herodian, and the Scholia to Thucydides, has the 
mark yii, while the last leaf of the Hellenics of 1525 is marked 
ny; and the Hellenics in the edition of 1525 also begin with 


* These remarks are printed in the Newe Jahrbicher fiir Philologie und Pida- 
gogik for 1832, Vol. 1. p. 254, and as they contain a correction of an erroneous state- 
ment made in an essay, a translation of which appeared in our last number, we have 
thought it right to lay them before our readers. 
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a blank leaf, which is followed by one marked a ii, although 
the Anabasis, which precedes it, concludes with one marked 
L iiii*. Consequently of the title Paralipomena Thucydidis 
one half is destitute of authority, and the other half is con- 
fined to the titlepage, while the superscription of the book, 
which doubtless approaches more closely to the reading 
of the manuscript, does not agree with it. Nevertheless 
Niebuhr’s conjecture that Aldus took the name of Parali- 
pomena from some manuscript, is completely confirmed by 
the collation of Victorius, in which there is noted at the be- 
ginning of the first book Zevopwvros mapadevropeva “ED- 
Anvuixov, at the end of the seventh tédos Tay Zevopwvtos 
mapanemonévwv. Niebuhr thought that this mapaderroueva 
together with the name of Thucydides (supposing that both 
words were supported by manuscript authority), was the 
original title of the first two books, only misapplied by 
being extended to all the seven: on the contrary, I am 
convinced that it was only invented at a very late period, 
probably from a remembrance of the Paralipomena of the Old 
Testament, by some one who considered the whole work in 
connexion with Thucydides, and perhaps with Herodotus 
also, as forming a body of Greek history, which Gemistus 
carried down to the destruction of Greece at Cheronea. 
Hence Aldus in the preface to his Thucydides gives the 
same name to the work of Gemistus, although in his 


* That Dindorf is perfectly right in his notion that the Hellenics in the Aldine 
Xenophon of 1525 were not printed for that edition, but were transferred to it from that 
of 1503, which must probably have hung on hand, and in which it formed a part of the 
same volume with Gemistus, Herodian, and the Scholia on Thucydides, is proved to 
the eye by the colour of the paper, by the shape of the types, by the number of lines in 
a page (55 instead of 54), and the width of the spaces between them. In all these re- 
spects the Hellenics, with the exception of one or two leaves that are reprinted, differ 
from the rest of the volume in which they are found, and agree with that from which 
they have been taken. Owing to this a complete copy of the volume publisht in 1503 
appears to be a rarity: at least Dindorf had only seen one that wanted the Xenophon : 
and this is all that is found in the Bodleian catalogue, or in the library of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, or in that of Trinity College, though the latter is very rich 
in Greek Alduses since the bequests it has received from Dr Raine and Professor 
Dobree, who took great pains in collecting them. When these imperfect copies were 
issued, Asulanus prefixt a new titlepage to them, and on the reverse of it he tells the 
reader, quae Xenophontis opera, tum wapaerropmeva tum EXXnvika a Graecis appel- 
lata, in hunc locum ( Aldus ) incluserat, nos tanquam avulsum membrum, cum totum 
Xenophontem emitteremus, quasi suo corpori conjungendum putavimus. 
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edition he prefixes to it the title of “EAAnvika: Eram da- 
turus (he says) wna cum Thucydide ta te Zevodwrtos kat 
TIA7@wvos Teuictot mapaderropeva: sed quia non habebam 
minimum tria exemplaria, distulimus in aliud tempus. 
With regard to Xenophon, no grammarian who cites the 
Hellenics gives the name of Paralipomena either to the en- 
tire work, or to the first books; and the earliest of them, 
Athenzeus, quotes that which now passes for the first book 
of the Hellenics, as such. This, and what Diodorus, x11. 
42, says about Xenophon’s history, makes it very improbable 
that Marcellinus, who is unquestionably a writer of a late 
date, should have been acquainted with a different name 
and division of that work; or that, when in his Life of 
Thucydides he stated ta Sg Tw addwv e& eTav mparyuara 
avarhypor & te Qedrroutros Kal Oo Zevopor, ois ouvarTet THY 
“EXAnvicny t itopiav, he meant anything more than that its 
contents, not its outward divisions, consisted of two parts. 
But although the external evidence which Niebuhr has ad- 
duced in support of his opinion, seems to me to have no 
weight, yet any person who considers the internal proofs as 
convincing, is still at liberty to hold that the Hellenics were 
written at different times, and even with different objects, 
since it has not been shewn that Xenophon himself pub- 
lished this work, which was not completed till a very late 


period of his life. 


iB aig 
On English Preterites and Genitives. 


Iw the first volume of this Museum, pp: 654—666, 
in the course of some remarks on the form of certain En- 
glish preterites and participles, it was shewn that the ancient 
and modern orthography had varied, and a return to the 
former mode of spelling was recommended. In confirmation 
of those remarks the following passages may likewise be 
noticed. Rask in his Anglo-Saxon Grammar, §. 205, speaking 
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of the inflexion of the second class of his first conjugation 
says, that “in this class it is necessary to observe whether 
the characteristic is a hard or a soft consonant; in the latter 
case it forms de in the imperfect, and ed in the part. pass., 
in the former, ¢e in the imp. and ¢ in the part. pass. 
The soft consonants are d, 6, fs Ws , also l, m, ny 7, 83 
the hard are ¢, p, c, h, 2, and s after another consonant.” 
He gives as instances alysan, alysde, alysed, to redeem, 
amyrran, amyrde, amyrred to waste, metan, mette, (ge)met, 
to meet, dyppan, dypte, dypt, to dip. He further adds that 
‘Sif the consonant be double, one is always rejected, when 
another consonant follows,” )- 206. Grimm in his Grammar 
gives similar rules with regard to the modern English verb, 
of which they are not true according to the actually prevail- 
ing orthography. ‘‘ In case” he says, ‘‘ the e is omitted in 
the preterite, the d becomes ¢, after 1, m, », p, k, f (from v), 
gh (from k& and ch), and s,” citing as examples the words 
dealt, felt, dwelt, spelt, spilt, smelt, dreamt, leant, meant, 
learnt, burnt, crept, kept, slept, swept, wept, leapt, reapt, 
dipt, slipt, tipt, whipt, crackt, knockt, left, reft, sought, 
lost, kist, mist, blest, Vol. 1. p. 996. ‘These various in- 
stances exactly correspond with the suggestions in the article 
referred to. 

With regard to the English genitive case, on which some 
observations are made in the same place pp. 669—678, there 
can be no doubt that, when the flexions of our Saxon language 
were disturbed by the admixture of the heterogeneous Norman 
element, the s was transferred from those substantives in 
which it properly marked the genitive case, to all others, 
both Saxon and Norman, whatever might be their form; in 
the same manner as the same letter became a_ universal 
mark of the plural number, without reference to the original 
and proper mode of inflexion: see Grimm, Vol. 1. p. 694. 
709. Vol. 11. p. 944. Nothing therefore can betray a greater 
ignorance of the history and character of our language, than 
to suppose that such expressions as the king’s house, the 
man’s garden, are contracted from the king his house, the 
man his garden. Besides the impossibility of accounting 
for such forms as the Queen’s Majesty, a mother’s milk, unless 
the s is taken to be the mark of the genitive, there are also 
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two other cases in which the hypothesis of the contraction 
of the pronoun his would create an absurdity. Not only 
do we say the King of Englands palace, Lady Jane Grey's 
ewecution ; making, for the purpose of inflexion, King-of- 
England and Lady-Jane Grey into one word (see Grimm, 
Vol. 11. p. 959); but in many cases where the names of 
two different persons are constantly connected with each other, 
we unite them, for the sake of declension, into one word. 
Thus Beawmont and Fletcher's plays, Barnewall and Al- 
derson’s Reports, Rundell and Bridge’s shop, (like the German 
Ersch und Grubers Encyclopddie); where it is obvious that, 
if any pronoun had place, their and not his would have been 
used. Moreover the genitive case occurs in some instances 
where no pronoun, of any gender or number, can be sup- 
posed to have existed: thus a picture of the King is a 
representation of the King’s person, a picture of the King’s 
means a picture belonging to the King, a picture of the 
King’s pictures, i. e. one of his collection: in the same 
manner that a friend of mine means a friend of my friends. 
In cases of this kind such a mode of speech as a picture of 
the King his, is a manifest absurdity. 

But it does not follow that, because one form of expres- 
sion has been incorrectly derived from another by dreaming 
etymologists, therefore that form is absurd, or was invented 
merely to furnish an etymology. The connexion between 
two forms may be a fiction, though the existence of both 
may be real. Accordingly it seems to me very questionable 
whether such expressions as the king his house, Jesus Christ 
his sake, are not perfectly correct, and in accordance with 
the spirit of the language: just as such phrases as der 
Konig sein Haus are used by the Germans in familiar con- 
versation, although they are less precise than the use of the 
genitive case, with which they have plainly no connexion. 
Swift, in some verses entitled Merlin’s Prophecy, has the 
feminine pronoun in the same way: 

Seven and ten, addyd to nine, 

Of Fraunce her woe this is the sygne. 
The position of the nominative case, to which the pro- 
noun afterwards gives a genitive sense by relation, is exactly 
analogous, in respect of its want of grammatical connexion, 
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to the mode of expression so common in the mouths of 
illiterate persons, by which the nominative case is placed 
alone, and followed by a pronoun which governs the verb. 
John he goes, or Mary she does, are the pleonastic forms 
which such persons constantly use in narration. Nor were 
they formerly, before our language had been universally 
reduced to the standard of empiric grammatical rules, con- 
fined to inaccurate speakers: as is proved by the following 
extract from the letter of the accomplished and the eloquent 
Raleigh written to his wife immediately after his trial. 
«‘I cannot write much (are his words): God he knows how 
hardly I steal this time while others sleep; and it is also time 
that I should separate my thoughts from the world.” Jar- 
dine’s Criminal Trials, Vol. 1. p. 455. 


Gare a: 


Tue remarks on the English genitive in our last Num- 
ber were almost entirely confined to their immediate object : 
and as that was an orthographical, not an etymological ques- 
tion, I did not bring forward any arguments to prove that 
the final s does not stand for his, but, assuming this to be 
notorious, merely pointed out the general law, of which the 
mistake on this matter was an exemplification, that languages, 
when they combine, are wont to lose their grammatic forms, 
and to pass from the synthetic to the analytic class; and 
then endeavoured, though very imperfectly, to trace the 
history of that mistake, to shew how it maintained its ground 
in spite of repeated protests against it, and to establish, what 
I had more directly in view, that our present practice of 
writing our genitives with an apostrophe emanated from it. 
In the passages indeed cited from our older grammarians 
more than one argument is urged, which, if arguments had 
always the same power in effect as in idea, would have set 
the old and correct opinion on its feet again, and put down 
the errour altogether. We all know however that it is often 
no less difficult to get rid of an errour, than it would be to 
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get rid of the gout, by reasoning. On the contrary when 
it has once fast hold, like the old man on Sinbad’s neck, the 
more you argue with it, the faster it sticks: and the only thing 
to be done is to let it have its own way, unless perchance 
one can have recourse to Sinbad’s stratagem of making it 
drunk. Else Wallises remark that his itself is only the geni- 
tive of he, proves that this fancied derivation is in the literal 
sense of the word preposterous; so preposterous indeed, that 
one wonders it should ever have found favour with anybody, 
unless it had been with that recent Historian of the Bible, 
who, to explain why the Almighty employed six days in the 
work of creation, when he might have effected it by a word, 
suggests with becoming humility, as a possible motive, that 
God designed to “establish the sanctity of the sabbath as well 
by example as precept, and to place it upon a footing more 
secure than by any other means it could have acquired.” 
Moreover if there be any value in an argumentum ab homine, 
the disciples of Horne Tooke might be convinced that, as 
their master says nothing on this point, nothing can possibly 
be made of it in support of his favorite hypothesis, that all 
words and all ideas are a kind of zoophytes, which have no 
means of growth except by adhering to each other, and which 
you may cut into as many pieces as you like without doing 
them any material mischief. Nor am I acquainted with any 
writer of late years, who, either practically or theoretically, 
has held that his is a component part of our genitive: and 
Mr Crombie in his sensible and useful work on the Etymo- 
logy and Syntax of the English language, though he might, 
and perhaps ought, to have exprest himself more decidedly, 
shews that our present genitive has come down to us without 
any interruption from our Saxon ancestors. So that if man’s 
be man his, hominis must also be homin his, and avopos must 
be avop his. For in the present state of that science, which 
might appropriately be termed Comparative Etymology, it is 
impossible to doubt that the es of the genitive in the Saxon 
and other Teutonic dialects is identical with the is of the 
Latin, and with the og of the Greek genitives. It is found 
too, as oriental scholars tell us, in Sanscrit. To bring for- 
ward our his therefore, for the sake of solving a pheno- 
menon which runs over half the world, would be about as 
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reasonable, though nothing like so witty, as Voltaire’s mode 
of accounting for the beds of shells often found in the centre 
of vast continents, which shells, for fear that they should be 
regarded as a proof of a universal deluge, he maintained had 
been dropt there by pilgrims to the Holy Land. What the 
meaning of the termination is may be, must be learnt in the 
East. Mr Gilchrist indeed does not think it necessary to go 
so far, but makes it out by his own mother-wit: he tells us 
(Etymol. Interpreter p. 122) that *s ‘is a contraction of is or 
es,” and that this “is the sign of the genitive singular, third 
declension of Latin nouns; which was adopted by the Saxon 
writers to answer the same purpose in the native language 
which they were forming: and there can be no doubt that 
said is was originally a separate word answering in meaning 
or use to of with us: which of, as well as the termination is, 
is a contraction or fragment of some compound word.” This 
to be sure is a truly invaluable piece of accurate information. 
The former part of the passage refers to the author’s bosom- 
fancy; that, “if not all, nearly all that very part of our lan- 
guage which is most confidently received as Saxon and Gothic, 
is, in fact, neither more nor less than a corruption of Greek 
and Latin (p. 5);” and that the chief agents in this transfor- 
mation, by which the old language of the Saxons, if indeed 
they had any, was almost entirely extinguisht, were the men 
of letters: so that the influence of such persons upon the 
language of their countrymen, one must suppose, varies in- 
versely as their number and the quantity and circulation of 
their writings. For the pride of literature is sadly humbled 
when we examine the rustic dialects, whether of our own 
or of any other tongue, and perceive how very slight and 
minute is the influence exercised by books, even in the course 
of many centuries, on the spoken language of the people. <A 
few extraneous words will now and then take root among 
them: but even if you sow the finest pippin, it comes up in 
the shape of a crab. So far are the lower orders from bor- 
rowing grammatical forms from the higher, that the very words 
which they do adopt, they almost always disfigure and dis- 
tort, in order to bring them under the analogies they them- 
selves are wont to be guided by. In truth this hypothesis, 
for the sobriety of judgement it indicates, the strength of 
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argument on which it is founded, and the knowledge of hu- 
man nature, of history, and of language that it implies, is 
an admirable match for Dugald Stewart's celebrated notion 
that the Sanscrit language was an offset of the Greek, car- 
ried to India and planted there by Alexander’s army. Stone- 
henge, we shall next be told, consists of stones hewn from 
the Tarpeian rock, and that Julius Cesar’s soldiers brought 
them over in their pockets. The slight difficulty attend- 
ing such a hypothesis, from the size of the stones, when it 
is suggested to the hypothesizer, he will reply, may be got 
over in two ways, either by supposing that they have grown 
since then, or that the men in those days had bigger pockets 
than they have now: and he will remind us that Pope’s 
Homer tells us how his ancestors used to lift much heavier 
stones than he could. For my own part I would rather 
contend that this primeval temple is formed of the teeth of 
the great earthsprung giant whom Corineus slew. 

But to stoop from these flights: there are sundry ques- 
tions connected with the use of our genitive which require 
more elucidation than they have hitherto received ; and among 
them are the three idioms to which my friend G. C. L. refers. 
Would it not be possible for instance to throw some sort of 
light on that smgular peculiarity which compells us to prefix 
the genitive to the noun it is to be coupled with? When 
did this restriction come into use? It did not prevail in 
Anglosaxon: Cadmon has heafod ealra gesceafta, head of 
all creatures, thurh geweald Godes, through the wielding 
of God. Who is the latest writer in whom one finds such 
a collocation of words? I have not noticed it in Chaucer 
or Maundevile, or in the little I have read of Gower and 
Robert of Gloucester: but unless one is expressly on the 
watch, even such an idiom as this might occur repeatedly, 
without making any durable impression on the memory. 
In German prose the usual order is for the genitive to fol- 
low: that is to say, in most of the cases in which we should 
place the genitive before the noun it depends on, the Ger- 
mans would do the same: but in that far more numerous 
class of cases where we should have recourse to the prepo- 
sition of, they subjoin the genitive. They, like us, would 
say Goethes Faust, and not, unless for the sake of some 
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particular emphasis, der Faust Goethes. But at the same time 
they would say die Eimwohner der Stadt, die Grosse des 
Hauses, die Furcht des Todes: Werther begins his first 
letter with was ist das Herz des Menschen, and closes the 
second with ich erliege unter der Gewalt der Herrlichkett 
dieser Erscheinungen. In phrases of this kind if the usual 
order is inverted, it gives the style an elevated cast: nor is 
such an inversion common except in poetry, where, as in En- 
glish, it is very acceptable, because, as the genitive in some 
measure defines the word it is attacht to, it serves in lieu of 
the article. The general principle by which the order of the 
words in such cases is regulated, is the same in German and 
English: the less important leads the way, the more impor- 
tant, as in a procession, follows. Thus for example, if we 
take the opening of Paradise Lost—Of man’s first disobe- 
dience, and the fruit Of that forbidden tree—it is evident 
that, had Milton written Of the first disobedience of man, 
and that forbidden trees fruit, his meaning would have 
been different from what it is: he now calls on the Muse 
to sing of man’s first act of disobedience, as distinguisht 
from all his other acts, and of the fruit of that for- 
bidden tree, as distinguisht from that of all other trees: 
whereas the other arrangement of the words would have 
laid the stress on man as distinguisht from other beings, 
and on the fruit as distinguisht from the rest of the tree. 
Hence such expressions as the Paradise lost of Milton, the 
Principia of Newton, to which I objected in the last Number 
(p. 678) on the score of inelegance, are faulty also on another 
count: except where there is a special purpose to challenge 
attention for the author, rather than for the work. When 
the work is the main object, it ought to stand last. It is ex- 
ceedingly thoughtless therefore to say, as most of our gram- 
marians do, Mr Crombie for instance (p. 256), that ‘‘ the geni- 
tive case is generally resolvable into the objective with the 
preposition of: as the king’s sceptre, or the sceptre of the 
king, his head, or the head of him:” as if any creature that 
had a notion of speaking English could ever say, the execu- 
tioner cut off the head of him. Indeed one might pronounce 
pretty confidently that no people under the sun was ever so 
devoid of all power of analysing its thoughts, as to go on for 
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century after century using two words or two phrases with- 
out drawing a distinction between them. Cobbett too says 
just the same thing as Mr Crombie, adding, that, ‘‘as to when 
one mode of expression is best, and when the other, it is a 
matter which must be left to taste:” so that he felt there was 
a difference between them, though he was unable to explain it, 
and therefore referred the question to taste, that last arbiter 
invoked by those who have nothing else to appeal to: as if 
taste were something totally arbitrary and unaccountable, and 
as if the very business of a grammarian were not to set forth 
the rules which taste lays down for the usage of speech, and 
to explain their motives and grounds. It may be not unin- 
teresting to remark that the general principle of the ancient 
languages with regard to the order of words, so far as relates 
to the matter we are now discussing, was the reverse of ours, 
and that, both in Latin and Greek, genitives as well as ad- 
jectives, unless they were emphatic, stood in the rear, except 
under peculiar circumstances: and moreover that in compound 
words, our general practice being to throw back the accent 
as far as possible, the most important word usually comes first. 
Hence for instance T'om the son of John becomes Tom John- 
son: but nobody would call him Tom John’s son. In Gaelic 
names on the contrary, whatever the reason may be, as in 
Macdonald, Macleod, Macpherson, the word expressing filia- 
tion is prefixt. 

May not these remarks point our way to the reason which 
led us to retain the genitive for one, and yet only for one, 
particular construction? When the two languages out of 
which the modern English has grown up, began to coalesce, 
one of the results of their union, as was remarkt in the last 
Number (pp. 667-9), was a tendency to get rid of gramma- 
tical forms. For in the first place when forein words are 
imported in any numbers, there is always a good deal of 
difficulty in transforming them into natives, as may be seen 
in the unenglish character of our scientific phraseology, in 
which we have not yet been able to give a national form 
even to the plurals of genws and species, and in which the 
words are often no less uncouth a medley than the objects 
they are meant to stand for. One might almost fancy that 
our men of science had lost their perception of what the 
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English language is: so much accustomed are they to Latin 
terminations, that they seem to forget the difference between 
those and our own. Now whena vast mass of forein words 
is let all at once into a nation, a similar bluntness of perception 
ensues. They many of them refuse to conform to the ana- 
logies which have hitherto guided its speech: and thus the 
people has to deal with two distinct classes of words, which 
cannot be brought under the same laws. Meanwhile that 
instinct, which is ever at work in all languages, assimilating 
whatever is incorporated into them, and endeavouring to 
produce a uniform homogeneous whole, does not cease to act: 
it picks out those forms in the old language which are most 
easily fitted to the new; for instance the mode of formation 
by affixes, instead of that by modifying the radical part of 
the theme: but above all it has recourse to auxiliaries and 
prepositions, in lieu of organic flexions; for these may be 
applied to any word without the slightest alteration of its 
character. At the same time a kind of compromise takes 
place; and the homesprung words gradually throw aside more 
and more of those peculiarities which separate them from 
their new brethren, till at length the combination assumes 
something like a harmonious consistency. Thus at the mar- 
riage of the Anglosaxon with the Norman French, one of 
the natural conditions was that the former should give up 
its cases: and to this stipulation it agreed, provided that 
some substitute could be found for them, in order to express 
the same relations which till then had been exprest by their 
means. Now when the genitive followed the noun on which 
it depended, the substitute was easily procured: the prepo- 
sition of fully answered the purpose, and, as it corresponded 
to the French de, served moreover to bring the two lan- 
guages nearer to each other; de having in- like manner 
taken the place of the Latin genitive in the Romanesque 
tongues. On the other hand when the genitive preceded its 
noun, there was no way of filling up its place. To have said 
of heaven the ruler instead of heaven's ruler, of the sword 
with the edge instead of with the sword’s edge, would have 
been utterly repugnant to the genius of each of the two 
united languages. In the former case the Norman had shewn 
what was to be done; but it had nothing parallel to the 
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latter. Yet this construction, as appears from all the remains 
of Anglosaxon literature, was exceedingly prevalent, and in- 
deed appears to have been the commoner of the two: and so, 
as languages are seldom willing to part with any right, un- 
less they can get an equivalent, which at the moment they 
deem preferable, in its stead, this use of the genitive was not 
given up. All this, I grant, is merely conjectural; and to 
confirm it would require a diligent examination of the monu- 
ments of our language anterior to the age of Chaucer. 
Perhaps that examination might convince us that the pecu- 
liarity in question arose in a totally different way. Though 
the explanation I have been suggesting appears to me by no 
means improbable, I propose it with great diffidence: nor 
should I have brought it forward until I had gone through 
a good deal more of the requisite investigation, but that I 
have unintentionally been led by G. C. L.’s remarks to resume 
this subject prematurely. 

The foregoing observations will help us to account for 
the anomalous idioms cited by G. C. L. As we only retained 
the genitive for one particular construction, and as the cha- 
racter of our language led us in ninetynine cases out of a 
hundred to place it immediately before the noun it depended 
upon, or at least before an adjective connected with that 
noun, we lost the perception of its meaning in any other 
position, and fancied it was absolutely necessary for the final 
s to stand close to the second noun, even when we could 
not place it there except by tearing it away from the word 
to which of right it belonged. Hence Wallis, as appeared 
in the passage quoted in the last Number, was led to deny 
that our genitives were anything but possessive adjectives. 
Thus for example we cannot say, the king’s of England 
palace, Alexander's the Great victory; but make the s shift 
its place, though in the first example it occasions an ambi- 
guity, and in the second attaches itself to an adjective, which 
under all other circumstances is indeclinable. Thus again 
people more frequently say nobody elses than nobody's else. 
It is curious to observe the straits and awkwardnesses into 
which this peculiarity has led us. The Collect for the fourth 
Sunday after Trinity ends with for Jesus Christ’s sake, our 
Lord; that for the twenty-fourth Sunday with for Jesus 
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Christ's sake, owr blessed Lord and Saviour. At the time 
these words were so arranged, it can hardly have been thought 
allowable to transfer the termination from the main word to 
a subordinate one: else sake would have stood at the end of 
the sentence. In the Morte d’Arthur, 11. 1, Arthur tells 
Merlin ** I love Gwenever the kynges doughter Lodegrean 
of the land of Camelerd,” that is, the daughter of Lode- 
grean king of the land of Camelerd. Again, in 111. 8, we 
find My name is Gavayne, the kyng Lott of Orkeney sone; 
and shortly after, Sir Gavayne kyng Lots sone of Orkeney. 
Again in Iv. 7, I am the lordes doughter of this castel. 
In 1. 2,—kynge Uryens, that was Sir Ewains le blawnche 
maynys fader—we meet with an adjective intervening be- 
tween the genitive and its governing noun: such a colloca- 
tion cannot be common, I should think, after the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, even if it be so before. In Arnold’s 
chronicle (printed about the year 1502) we read (in p. xxxv of 
the reprint) the Dukis of Yorke eldest sone toke wpon hym 
the crowne, But the practice at that time must have been 
very unsettled: for a few pages further on we find, the kynge 
of Spayns doughter ; and soon after the kyngys doughter of 
Spayne; and again (p. xLix) the sister of the kyngys of 
England, where we have a genitive with the preposition 
preceding it. The usual mode however seems to have been 
to insert the noun on which the genitive depends between it 
and its attributives, as in the instances quoted above from 
the collects, and three of those from the Morte d’Arthur. In 
the same way in our version of St Matthew we are told that 
Herod put John in prison, for Herodias sake, his brother 
Philip’s wife. And we meet with the same construction in 
Chaucer’s Jack Upland: “If Christe might and could and 
would have made a rule perfect without default, and did 
not, he was not Gods sonne almighty,” that is, the son of 
God Almighty. Again in his translation of Boethius (p. 398, 
ed. 1687), ‘‘ Agamemnon wan agen Heleine, that was Mene- 
laus wife, his brother :” and at the beginning of the Troilus 
and Creseide, ‘*’ The double sorow of Troilus to telle, That 
was the king Priamus.sonne of Troy.” It would require 
some research to make out when the medern usage became 
the current one. In the Provoked Wife, A. 1v. Sc. 1, we 
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find the doctor of the parish’s gown: in Swift (Vol. 1v. 
p- 66. ed. 1824), “I doubt not but you are curious to know 
the secret of Monsieur Prior, an English gentleman’s late 
journey to Paris;” (p. 353) “ the first opportunity was that 
of the Prince of Denmark's death.” But even in Queen 
Elizabeth’s time such seems to have been, if not the only, at 
least the general practice. In the Palace of Pleasure, Vol. 1. 
p- 146, we read of ‘‘a great lady, which was one of the mar- 
shalles of Englandes wives,” that is, one of the wives of the 
marshals of England ; and soon after of ‘ one other of the 
kyng of Englandes marshalles.” It is remarkable that, as 
we learn from Grimm (V. 11. p. 960), the same anomaly is com- 
mon among the lower orders in Germany, who say des Kaiser 
von Oestreich’s Armee, instead of the legitimate expression, des 
Kaisers von Oestreich. In explaining this way of speak- 
ing, Grimm remarks that we regard king-of-England as one 
word, from which we form a genitive: and no doubt, if 
we are to give a grammatical account of it, this is what we 
must say; though at the same time, but for the indistinct- 
ness of our perceptions with regard to the proper nature of 
inflexions, we could hardly have so misapplied them. In the 
same manner we sometimes attach the plural s to a phrase. 
In the Witch of Edmonton, Act 11, Cuddy applies to mo- 
ther Sawyer to send him- one of her what-d’ye-call-ems. 
Swift in his Journal is fond of the expression, ‘‘ one of these 
oddcome-shortlies :’ which as well as the former has gained a 
kind of conversational currency. With regard to names our 
usage is still unsettled: some persons would say the Miss 
Thompsons, others the Misses Thompson: the former mode 
is clearly more in keeping with the general practice of the lan- 
guage, and ones leaning at first would be toward it: but those 
who plume themselves on their accuracy adopt the latter; and 
at all events they can alledge the authority of Swift, who writes 
(Vol. 1. p. 64) “I went to the ladies Butler.” At times too 
we allow ourselves to play the same tricks with other forma- 
tive terminations. In Wycherly’s Country Wife, Act 11, 
Horner says, ‘ Every raw, peevish, ovt-of-hwmourd, tea- 
drinking, arithmetic fop sets up for a wit.” In his Gentle- 
man Dancing-Master, Act 11, bashfulness is said to be ‘the 
only out-of fushion'd thing that is agreeable.” In the Double 
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Dealer, Act 11. Se. 1, Lady Froth complains that Mellefont 
wants “something of his own that should look a little je-ne- 
scay-quoyish.” Church of England too having been often 
used as an epithet—South for instance talks of the Church- 
of-England royalists (1. p. 276), the Church-of-England clergy 
(1. 347),—-Mr Bentham —for even he could not devise words 
which were utterly repugnant to all analogy—publisht a vo- 
lume on what he called Church-of-Englandism. 

The very same blindness to the.meaning of a flexional 
termination, and the same notion that the s of the genitive 
ought to stand immediately before the noun by Pari it 
is governed, led us further, when two distinct nouns 
peace by a conjunction depend upon the same noun, to 
affix it only to the latter. The earliest instance I have re- 
markt of this usage is in the Morte d’ Arthur, B. 1. ch. 13 
“by kyng Ban and Bors counceill they let brenne and de- 
stroye all the contrey afore them:” but to be sure these two 
kings are mostly spoken of as if they had but one soul, and 
hardly more than one tongue, between them. Chaucer in- 
deed in his Jack Upland says, ‘‘ And why clepest thou the 
rather of §. Francis or §S. Dominiks rule or religion or 
order, than of Christes rule or order?” This passage how- 
ever settles nothing: for with Chaucer the genitive of nouns 
in s does not change; and a little before we find S. Francis 
rule. A translation of Dares and Dictys’s Trojan war in verse 
was publisht in 1555. In the old ballad of the Taming of the 
Shrew (publisht in Utterson’s Karly Popular Poetry, p. 185), we 
read ‘“‘ How the bryde was maryed with her father and mothers 
good will.” To refer to the instances cited by G. C. L., 
nobody would say he had been at Rundeill’s and Bridge's ; 
nobody would talk about Beawmonts and Fletcher's plays. 
The same idiom may perhaps be found in Germany. The 
example quoted by G. C. L. however does not altogether 
prove that it is: for Hrsch.is a name which the Germans _ 
never decline when they can help it: just as when they quote 
any work by Thiersch, his name is usually left standing 
without any modification. The ordinary practice, at least 
in books, when two names are coupled in this way, is to put 
them both in the genitive. W. Schlegel in his Dramatic Lec- 
tures speaks of Beawmonts und Fletchers Werke. Ritter 
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in his History of Philosophy refers to Schleiermacher’s 
essay on Heraclitus in Wolf’s und Buttmann’s Museum. 
So does Krug, and also to Beeckh’s on the Platonic soul 
of the world in Daub’s und Creuzer’s Studien. Miller 
(Archeol. p. 21) quotes Stuarts und Revetts Antiquities 
of Athens. And a writer in the Vienna Review (11. 3) 
speaks of Galls und Spurzheims Methode. It would be 
easy to multiply instances: these however are sufficient to 
shew that the German received idiom on this point is the 
reverse of ours: and that it should be so is easily to be 
accounted for, from their being much more familiar with the 
meaning of cases than we are. ‘To explain our practice gram- 
matically we must suppose that the two names are as it were 
under a bracket, and that the final s belongs to them both: 
pretty much as when two compound words, the latter half 
of which is the same, are coupled together, we go to work 
on an economical plan, and allow only one tail to two heads. 
This is very common in German, which might perhaps 
convince us that an economy of words is not the real object 
aimed at: but in English also we should talk of a wine 
and spirit-merchant, a bread and biscuit-baker, a tea and 
coffee-dealer. Swift (Vol. 11. p. 186) speaks of eel and trout- 
fishing. Milton (1. p. 169) exclaims against the dieting the 
ignorance of the clergy ‘‘ with the limited draught of a matin 
and evensong drench.” And‘ South in one of his bursts of 
plainspoken force (1. p. 132) says that the consciences of 
most men ‘nowadays are hell and damnation-proof.” 

The preceding remarks at all events shew how well dis- 
posed we are to assume that the final s of the genitive is 
not an essential part of the noun, but a kind of affix 
which may be removed from it, and attacht to some other 
word connected with it: and such being the case, we need 
not be surprised that the erroneous notion of its standing 
in the room of his should have met with such ready ac- 
ceptance. That notion I called ‘“‘a gross blunder” in the 
last Number: and that it is so G. C. L. agrees with me: 
indeed nobody at this day who knows anything about the 
matter could be of a different opinion. He reminds me how- 
ever very justly that ‘‘the connexion between two things may 
be a fiction, and yet that both may have a real existence.” 
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Thus, to refer to the most celebrated instance of such a 
fictitious connexion, it may be very true that Troy was 
destroyed, and that a portion of its inhabitants survived 
its fall; and it is certain that Rome must have had an 
origin at one time or other: the fiction in which the 
legend indulges, is, that these two events were connected 
together. As the origin of the use of his in the place of 
the genitive was not the question immediately before me, I 
assumed rather too hastily that it was a mere blunder, with- 
out looking round to ascertain, as one always ought to do, 
whether there was no other way of accounting for it: for 
such a charge ought not to be brought forward except as 
a kind of last resource. G. C. L. is inclined to question 
whether “such an expression as the king his house is not 
perfectly correct and in accordance with the spirit of the 
language.” Now in this, as in so many other discussions, 
it is next to impossible to prove a negative. Above all in 
language, which is subject to the perpetual operation of such 
manifold, unaccountable, and incalculable influences, is one 
bound to abstain from laying down what anything must or 
cannot be, and to content oneself with determining and ex- 
plaining what it is. The utmost that can be done is to 
shew that there is no sufficient evidence in favour of the 
construction in question as a legitimate part of the lan- 
guage, that it is at variance with its prevalent analogies, 
and then to point out the way in which the mistake, 
supposing it to be one, may have first gained a footing. 
Now in the first place I do not believe that the use of 
his instead of the genitive termination prevails in any of our 
provincial dialects: I find no mention of it in such glos- 
saries as have fallen in my way; and the general tendency 
of the speech of our lower orders, in consequence of their 
retaining the Saxon English with much less admixture, and 
thus having a more vivid feeling of its analogies, is rather 
to preserve its old grammatical forms to a greater extent 
than they are preserved in the speech of cultivated society. 
Nor do the idioms referred to by G. C. L. appear to me to 
establish his position. At all events the use of the per- 
sonal pronoun after a proper name, which is found so per- 
petually in our old ballads, and in the old German poems, 
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for instance in the Lay of the Nibelungen, is no way at 
variance with those rules which G. C. L. terms empirical, 
that is to say, which have been drawn from the general 
practice of languages. On the contrary it is grammatically 
defensible, as merely an instance of apposition: and it cor- 
responds very nearly to the Homeric use of the demonstra- 
tive pronoun along with proper names. Wallis in his 
Grammar, ch. 4, speaks of it as a construction which occurs 
seldom in Latin, more frequently in Hellenistic Greek, but is 
very common in Hebrew and in English. As a proof that its 
purpose is mostly to give emphasis, I may observe that this 
use of the pronoun after a name is, I believe, pretty nearly 
confined to the nominative case. The Eldridge knighte, 
he pricked his steed ;—That knighte, he is a foul paynim ; 
—Sir Cauline, he slewe the Eldridge knighte: these expres- 
sions are perfectly agreeable to grammatical idiom, and in 
all of them the pronoun adds to the force of the passage. 
If we often hear this pleonasm used by the lower orders 
with regard to matters which to us do not appear to be 
of the slightest importance, it may perhaps arise from our 
having a different scale to judge of importance from theirs, 
and from our not considering how entirely the uneducated 
are taken up by whatever happens to be immediately before 
them, whether before their senses or their thoughts, if 
indeed in their case such a distinction is applicable. No- 
body however would say Sir Cauline slewe the Eldridge 
knight him: and yet this expression comes much nearer 
to the one we are considering, only that the latter is ungram- 
matical into the bargain, or, if that expression be not al- 
lowable, is inconsistent with the rules followed in the com- 
bination of words both in our own language and the cognate 
ones. I grant that, if the Germans do indeed use such an 
expression as der Kénig sein Haus in familiar conversation, 
this analogy would be a strong argument in favour of the 
corruption I am impugning. But I am disposed to doubt the 
genuineness of that phrase, more especially as it is not men- 
tioned by Becker in his Grammar (Vol. 1. p. 172), where he 
is speaking of the pleonastic use of the pronoun, and in- 
stances the redundancies des Vaters sein Hut, der Mutter thr 
Kleid, as habitual among the lower orders. This cumulative 
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use of the possessive may be compared to that of the nega- 
tive, so common in vulgar speech; and both arise from that 
tendency to put forth more force than is necessary, which 
is always found among the inexpert, in words as well as in 
deeds. Such expressions indeed as der Konig sein, der Vater 
mein, are common in the popular language, and occur per- 
petually in old poetry: but here mein and sein are used in 
their original manner, as genitives. This is a point however 
on which I cannot venture to speak with the slightest confi- 
dence. With regard to our own phrase the best way to esta- 
blish its legitimacy would be to bring forward passages, if 
such are to be found, in which her or their is used in the 
same manner: for such a use could not be resolved into a 
corruption. If such passages are not to be found, this will be 
a strong negative argument the other way. The one from 
Swift, which is the enly one I ever remember to have seen, 
is curious as shewing what his notions about our old language 
were, but of course is of no weight as a proof that such a 
mode of speaking did ever actually prevail: he merely in- 
ferred, from having often met with his in old English, that 
her must also have been used in the same manner. As it is, 
I cannot help still thinking that what led so many of our old 
writers to use his instead of the genitive termination, was 
the notion that that termination had originated out of it. 
That such a persuasion did actually exist was shewn in 
my former remarks on this subject ; and it is confirmed by 
the fact that in our version of the Bible Asa his and Mor- 
decai his were introduced, as if they were corrections, in- 
stead of the older readings Asas and Mordecais, as well as 
by the substitution of Christ his sake in the new prayers 
for Christs sake, the close of the old ones. At what period 
the errour, if it be one, first gained ground, still remains 
to be made out: it would seem to have been very pre- 
valent in the middle of the sixteenth century: for two 
translations from Horace were publisht in 1566 and 1567, 
one of them entitled Two Bookes of Horace his Satyres 
Englyshed, accordyng to the prescription of Saint Hierome, 
the other Horace his Arte of Poetrie, Pistles, and Satirs 
Englished by Tho. Drant: and a translation of Ovid his 
Invective against Ibis came out in 1569. May not the 
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source of the corruption be found in the practice, which is 
not uncommon, when a person cannot write himself, to put 
John Tomkins, his mark, over against his signature? and 
in the analogous one of those who, not content with writing 
their names in their books, in the pride of property add his 
or her book? If the first appearance of the phrase was on 
titlepages, we should have less difficulty in accounting for 
1t. 

There is still another idiom mentioned by G. C. L., that 
in which we subjoin the genitive to the preposition of. This 
he explains in the usual way, namely that a picture of the 
king’s stands for a picture of the king’s pictures. I confess 
however that I feel some doubt whether this phrase is indeed 
to be regarded as elliptical, that is, whether the phrase in 
room of which it is said to stand, was ever actually in use. 
It has sometimes struck me that this may be a relic of the 
old practice of using the genitive after nouns as well as be- 
fore them, only with the insertion of the preposition of. 
One of the passages quoted above from Arnold’s chronicle 
supplies an instance of a genitive so situated : and one cannot 
help thinking that it was the notion that of governed the 
genitive, that led the old translators of Virgil to call his poem 
the booke of Eneidos, as it is termed by Phaer, and Gawin 
Douglas, and in the translation printed by Caxton. Else 
it may be that we put the genitive after the noun in such 
cases, in order to express those relations which are most ap- 
propriately exprest by the genitive preceding it. A picture 
of the king is something very different from the kings picture : 
and so many other relations are designated by of with the 
objective noun, that, if we wish to denote possession thereby, 
it leaves an ambiguity: so for this purpose, when we want 
to subjoin the name of the possessor to the thing possest, we 
have recourse to the genitive, by prefixing which we are wont 
to express the same idea, At all events as, if we were askt 
whose castle Alnwick is, we should answer, the Duke of Nor- 
thumberland’s, so we should also say what a grand castle 
that is of the Duke of Northumberlands! without at all 
taking into account whether he had other castles besides: and 
and our expression would be equally appropriate whether he 
had or not. 
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Before I close these remarks I must repeat that I am 
but too well aware how very imperfect they are, and that 
these questions require much more thought and much more 
research to be answered in a satisfactory manner: but these 
unfortunately it is not at present in my power to give to 
them; nor should I have toucht on them till I had tried 
to fit myself for the task by the necessary investigations, but 
that I thought myself in a manner bound to take some notice 
of G. C. L.’s suggestions. If the reader will not accept 
this apology, let him shame me by treating the subject as 
it ought to be treated, so that in the midst of my shame 
I may at least have the pleasure of being set right and of 
acknowledging my obligations to him for clearing up a 
question which I may be thought to have left more perplext 
than I found it. 


J.C. 
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ON THE USE OF DEFINITIONS. 


Tiere appears to be a persuasion pretty widely preva- 
lent, that definitions of terms may be of great use in getting 
at truth, even in cases of seeming doubt and difficulty. When 
two eager disputants begin to argue systematically, the attempt 
generally leads very soon to a demand for a definition on one 
side or the other; a demand, however, which does not in most 
cases materially shorten or elucidate the debate. And it has 
been much the habit for systematical writers on the conduct 
of the understanding to assure us that a large proportion of 
the disputes which are carried on among men, are merely 
quarrels about words, which would vanish if men would only 
define the terms they use. Some of these writers indeed have 
complained of the ingratitude with which controversialists 
usually receive the proposal to terminate their contest by 
proving that it turns on the ambiguity of words; and they 
inform us that the persons concerned often take such a sug- 
gestion as an affront, and forthwith bestow upon the mediator 
even more ill-will than they feel towards their opponents’. 

If both litigants conceive that the judge who thus volun- 
teers his services, proves, by his summing up, that he has 
taken a very incomplete view of the matter in dispute, and 
feel that they are contending to establish views and systems 
substantially different in their consequences and effects, even 
though they may not have shewn the most exact knowledge 
of forms in the selection of the issue on which they have put 
the question, it is perhaps very natural that they should still 
listen with some impatience and peevishness to a person who 
assures them they are fighting about nothing. 

Whether in such cases, the promulgation, by any bene- 
volent philosopher, of definitions of the terms mainly em- 
ployed in the discussion, tends much to bring the parties, or 
even the majority of impartial and intelligent bystanders, to 
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an agreement upon the subject discussed, seems, so far as 
experience shews, to be far from certain. It is however 2 
question much too wide for these pages. But it may not 
be unsuitable to this place to treat the matter in a more 
philological manner, and to shew by some instances how the 
adoption of exact definitions, and the consequent introduction 
of fixed technical terms, appears to have been connected with 
the progress of real and certain knowledge in those branches 
of human speculation which are now considered to be past 
all danger from controversy. 

It will be found, it is conceived, that in these cases 
exact definitions have been, not the causes, but the conse- 
quences of an advance in our knowledge: that terms have 
been vague and ambiguous and ill-defined, so long as men’s 
perception of the laws of facts was obscure and incomplete : 
that new discoveries, even while imperfect and confused, in- 
troduced new terms, not admitting probably of strict defini- 
tion, but yet not without their use: that when the laws so 
discovered became clear and entire, the requisite terms were 
easily and immediately provided with a greater exactness of 
meaning. In these, the progressive sciences, the case has 
been that the real logomachies have taken place among those 
who attached much importance to definitions; who, having 
nothing to add to human knowledge, wished to alter the mode 
of presenting that which was already known. Persons thus 
ready to wrangle about the meaning of words have been 
found at every stage of the progress of truth; but truth 
has generally passed rapidly forwards, and left them behind 
to enjoy their favourite amusement. 

We shall take a few instances of scientific terms and 
their definitions, beginning with the most exact and complete 
sciences. 

Pure mathematics (Geometry and Analysis) can hardly 
supply us with a case in point; for in such speculations 
there can be, properly speaking, no mew truth; none, that 
is, which was not necessarily involved in what we knew 
before. In the provinces of physical philosophy, definitions 
are needed to express the principles from which our reasonings 
must proceed; but in pure mathematics the definitions are 
themselves the first principles of our reasonings; and if these 
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be complete we need no other materials of knowledge. The 
example of geometry, therefore, gives us no encouragement 
to endeavour to make other sciences equally complete and 
logical, by selecting such definitions as will but lend them- 
selves to our syllogistic process; except we can find other 
sciences which, like geometry, are independent of the ex- 
ternal world, and require no verification of their principles 
by experience. 

Mechanics is the most perfect of the branches of mixed 
mathematics. It has also been the most happy in its defi- 
nitions. But its happiness consisted in this; that mechanical 
philosophers resolved beforehand to employ words in such 
a manner, that those laws of nature which experience proved 
to be true, should be expressed in the simplest terms. 
Galileo and his opponents agreed in asserting that bodies, 
falling by the action of gravity, were wniformly accelerated : 
but there was a real question between them, whether the 
velocity increased proportionally to the space, or to the time. 
When the latter appeared to be the fact, it was no longer 
contested that the expression should be appropriated to this 
jaw, and disjoined from the other. The definition followed 
the settlement of the dispute. 

In Optics such terms as ‘the angle of incidence’ ‘of re- 
fraction, &c. were introduced after it had been found that 
the appearances of objects were governed by the course of 
the rays of light passing from them to the eye, and that 
the course of these rays, when they fell on transparent bodies, 
was regulated by the angle they made with the surface. 
A lady who was describing an optical experiment which had 
been shewn her by a great philosopher, said, ‘‘ He talked 
about increasing and diminishing the angle of incidence; and 
at last I found he only meant moving my head up and 
down.” The philosopher’s phraseology would have been far 
less commendable than the lady’s, if he had not known that 
his terms referred to an essential, and her’s to an accidental, 
condition of the experiment. If he had defined the angle 
of incidence to be that which is increased by moving the 
head up and diminished by moving it down, he might have 
deduced geometrical inferences from his definition, but he 
would not have been able to see the image by the help of them. 
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A most curious assemblage of optical phenomena have 
attracted attention of late years, which have been grouped 
under the term “polarisation.” The phenomena are some- 
what complex, and the theory of them was, at least till lately, 
unexplained; so that no very rapid or popular exposition 
of them was possible. In consequence of this it happened, 
that when a person to whom the word polarisation was new, 
enquired the meaning of it, there was generally found some 
one, who, too well informed to suspect a latent meaning, 
would answer ‘It is something of which the philosophers 
themselves know nothing ; they call it polarisation; they might 
as well call it #, an unknown quantity.” Yet those who 
had attended to the subject a little more patiently, knew that 
this word, though with something of vagueness, indicated 
very significantly both the general character of the facts, 
and the history of the attempts made to explain them. It 
might be difficult to give a definition of the term; but it 
implied a general circumstance belonging to all the experi- 
ments; namely ‘‘an opposition of properties, associated with 
an opposition of positions ;” a circumstance common to these 
facts, and to those of magnetic polarity. Now that the 
undulatory theory of light is conceived to be satisfactorily 
established, we may, if we please, say that “a ray is po- 
larised in a certain plane, when it consists of vibrations 
perpendicular to that plane ;” but we may presume that no 
one will assert, that the indistinctness of ideas which for- 
merly prevailed upon this subject, existed because it did 
not occur to any one to propound this definition. The de- 
finition is a result of the establishment of the theory. 

As we advance to sciences which are as yet in a more 
incomplete state, it becomes more and more evident how 
impossible it is for us to possess exact definitions, except in 
proportion as our knowledge becomes general and systematic. 
When did Chemistry acquire that symmetrical nomenclature 
which has been so much admired? The moment that 
Lavoisier had established the true theory of the combina- 
tions of elements with the acidifying principle. His account 
of the composition of his treatise is remarkable. ‘* While 
1 thought myself employed,” he says, ‘only in forming 
a nomenclature, and while I purposed to myself nothing 
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more than to improve the chemical language, my work 
transformed itself, by degrees, and without my being able 
to prevent it, into a treatise upon the elements of chemistry.” 
And if any one would undertake to make definitions without 
a knowledge of facts, and the laws of facts, let him try 
his skill upon the words, acid and alkali; words recognised 
as of great importance ever since chemistry was written 
upon; but to this day afflicting to learners, from the want 
of a classical definition of each, and from the debates pre- 
valent among the highest authorities concerning their boun- 
dary lines. 

Within this few years, names, accompanied by defini- 
tions, have been proposed for different kinds of clouds, 
by Mr Howard. If the manufacture of definitions were an 
arbitrary process, which might be executed at one period of 
a science as well as at another, we might have expected that 
these objects, so universally talked of and speculated upon, 
would have long ago been classified and named. No one 
however as yet, had thought of defining a “ mare’s tail” or 
a “mackarel sky.” But Mr Howard had studied the laws 
of the formation of clouds, and the sequence of atmospheric 
phenomena connected with them: and hence his terms, so 
constructed as to be subservient to the description of such 
connexions, have already obtained a very general currency. 
His names are borrowed from the Latin: one of his fol- 
lowers has endeavoured to give us equivalents for them of 
an English, or at least, ‘Teutonic form: but to these proffered 
translations Mr Howard objects. We will give both sets 
of terms. 


1 Cirrus 2 Cirrocumulus 3 Cirrostratus 
Curl cloud. Sonder cloud. Wane cloud. 
4 Cumulostratus 5 Cumulus 6 Nimbus 
Twain cloud. Stacken cloud. Rain cloud. 


7 Stratus 
Fall cloud. 


‘* The names” Mr Howard says, ‘“* which I deduced from 
the Latin, were intended to describe the straectowe of the 
clouds, and the meaning of each was carefully fixed by a 
definition. The observer having once made himself master 
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of this, was able to apply the term with correctness, after a 
little experience, to the subject under all its varieties of 
colour, form, or position.” 

By the adoption of such names and definitions it becomes 
possible to make general assertions concerning the effects of 
clouds. The possibility of doing this is the condition and 
the proof of the scientific propriety and value of the nomen- 
clature just noticed, and of any other. 

Cuvier, with great philosophical justice, applies this test 
to shew the absurdity of a classification, and consequently 
of a nomenclature, which had been adopted in another branch 
of science, Zoology. <‘‘ Gmelin” he says, “‘ by putting the 
lamantin in the genus of morses, and the sirene in that 
of anguilles, had rendered any general proposition with re- 
gard to their organisation impossible.” To define a lamantin 
to be or not to be a morse, does not merely make one pro- 
position true instead of another, but decides whether there 
shall be any true proposition at all: and to know whether 
it is to be so defined, we must first know the analogies of or- 
ganisation which it is the business of scientific language to 
express. 

In another branch of natural history, the inconvenience 
which arises from the assumption that any one may construct 
or appropriate names, without regulating himself by any 
general views, has been most oppressively felt. We speak 
of Mineralogy. Here the general principles of classification 
being still in utter obscurity and confusion, there has been 
nothing to prevent any one from giving new names to new 
specimens, without ascertaining whether they were related to 
minerals already named, as another genus, another species, an- 
other variety, or, it may be, another fragment of the same 
mass. It may easily be supposed that this unrestrained licence 
has filled our mineralogical books with a mob of names, desti- 
tute of arrangement and subordination, and consequently of use. 
Even eminent philosophers have not abstained from adding 
to the croud. Sir J. Herschel has called one substance 
Leucocyclite, because with polarised light it gives black and 
white rings: Sir David Brewster has named another mineral 
Tesselite, because examined in the same way it appears to be 
constructed of several pieces of different properties joined 
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together. But in the meantime we are still ignorant in what 
measure the optical properties of minerals depend either on 
their physical or their chemical nature: so that we may have 
substances, not externally distinguishable from Herschel’s Leu- 
cocyclite or Brewster’s Tesselite, and yet, we shall not be able 
to tell whether we are to call them by such names, till we 
have subjected them to the very optical experiments by which 
the phenomena are elicited. And if we find that they are thus, 
by definition, Leucocyclite and Tesselite, we shall still be 
ignorant whether our specimens agree in chemical composition 
with those which suggested the names to Herschel and to 
Brewster. Such are the inevitable embarrassments which arise 
from defining without possessing a system; from naming 
objects without knowing their relation to other objects. 

If we want decisive evidence of the way in which the 
possibility of good names necessarily implies much previous 
knowledge, we may find such evidence in the progress of 
Geology. The terms now used in that scienve, to designate 
the various strata, albeit harsh and rugged in many instances, 
are of signal use and value, because they express the result 
of a laborious examination and _ classification of the real 
materials of the earth. Gneiss and killas, coral rag and corn- 
brash, are of service in enunciating intelligible general pro- 
positions with regard to the structure of this and other 
countries; and therefore sound harmonious to a philosophi- 
eal ear. And their music is but little impaired by the con- 
sideration that they are not susceptible of exact definition ; or 
that the literal meaning of the terms used does not suggest 
the most characteristic attributes of the thing signified. At 
one of the meetings of the Geological Society of London, a 
memoir was read on “ The Green Sand” by an eminent 
member of the Society. At these meetings, the readings are 
followed by oral discussions, usually conducted with a rare 
mixture of acuteness and good breeding. On the occasion 
just mentioned, a distinguished geologist, well known both 
for the extent of his knowledge and the fastidiousness of his 
taste, stated that he had three objections to the Title of the 
paper :—First, to the article J'’he, since there are several 
green sands: second to the adjective Green, since the stratum 
spoken of is more commonly red: third to the substantive 
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Sand, because in many places it is more calcareous than 
siliceous. The subtlety of this criticism was applauded: 
but the name still keeps its ground, and is to this day a good 
and serviceable name, inasmuch as it is universally under- 
stood to designate certain members in a known and widely 
extended series of strata. If the writer of the memoir had 
been compelled to arrest his researches till he had secured 
himself against such attacks, or if he should suspend the pub- 
lication of them, till he can begin his work with a definition 
of The Green Sand, unimpeachable by logical or philosophi- 
cal rules, those who desire the increase of geological know- 
ledge will have little reason to think definitions promote their 
interests. 

The reader who has followed this train of examples so far, 
will have little difficulty in perceiving that the same reflexions 
might be made with respect to any other assemblage of facts 
which can become the subject of classification. If, for instance, 
we consider the languages of the earth, what a long and com- 
prehensive labour of comparison was gone through before phi- 
lologers had a clear view of the classes of languages which are 
now termed the Indo-European and the Semitic! And how 
little would it have contributed to the progress of philological 
knowledge, if, before this labour had been gone through, men 
had used the word Semitic, and defined it to mean ‘“ the 
languages spoken by the descendants of Shem,” without know- 
ing whether these languages resembled each other more than 
Arabic and Latin! 

And what is true of the languages of nations is surely 
no less true of any other circumstances in which they may 
resemble or differ: of their modes of life, their social struc- 
ture, the amount and distribution of their means of sub- 
sistence, of luxury, of greatness. In contemplating all such 
subjects on the whole surface of the earth, we may, and, if 
our facts are laboriously collected and well compared, in the 
end we shall, arrive at general classifications; perhaps at 
general laws of connexion and causation. Voyages and travels, 
history and legislation, politics and statistics, will all be needed 
as materials for such a survey, and such a result. And when 
we have reached this point, then, indeed, terms to designate 
our classes, definitions to enable us to express our laws, will 
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be wanted: and there can be little doubt that then we shall 
have no great difficulty in laying our hands on such terms. 
But if at first and at once, before our classification is begun, 
we define terms, we deduce laws, we assert these to be univer- 
sally true, we cast about in each case for modes of evading 
the discrepancy between the rules which we promulgate and 
those which the course of human affairs follows, what are we 
to expect? From what has preceded, the answer is clear. 
We are not to expect to attain any knowledge which will be 
applicable to facts, except the progress of this science should 
follow rules and conditions altogether different from those 
which any other progressive science has ever yet followed. 

What is this science? the science which thus attempts to 
trace the laws which determine the the polity, the economical 
structure, the wealth of nations? Is it Political Economy ? 
Probably not: for the most celebrated teachers of that science 
speak with scorn of the prospect of collecting their principles 
by this slow and laborious process of observation and com- 
parison. Their truths are to flow from the inexhaustible foun- 
tain of definition without previous knowledge and classifica- 
tion of facts. So that Political Economy must be a branch 
of metaphysics, in the same sense in which Bacon truly 
asserts that Geometry is so. 

But the science which treats of the wealth of nations, that 
is of the wealth which they actually have, and not of that 
which, according to certain suppositions, they would have, is 
still a province of human knowledge worthy some of our notice. 
And in this, a science of observation, we must expect to find 
the same rules regulating our progress which, as we have 
seen, have hitherto governed the progress of other sciences of 
observation. We must expect that we shall be able to obtain 
definitions worth putting into words, only so far as we succeed 
in classifying facts, and discovering some traces of law. For 
instance, if we compare the payments made by the occupiers 
of the soil to the owners of it, in different countries, we may 
call them all by the common term rent, because such an ap- 
plication of the word appears to be consistent with common 
usage. But if we are rash enough to give a definition of the 
amount of rent, depending upon some conjectural hypothesis 
or special accident, as for instance, on the possibility of 
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removing farming capital to trade, if farming profits be be- 
low trading profits; our chance of any further success in 
our enquiry is gone: 
Ibi omnis 

Effusus labor. 
There is an end at once of all hope of our carrying with us 
into the light of day the fair form of Truth which we trusted 
was accompanying our steps. 

While we are endeavouring to discern the classes and laws 
of facts, it may happen that we are upbraided for delighting 
in darkness, because we find that it requires time and effort to 
make our way to the light; the thief, it may be said, after 
Homer, delights in the mist’. It may be supposed that they 
who say this, find that the mist in their neighbourhood is dis- 
persed or converted into a luminous halo by the mere bright- 
ness of their honesty ; we can only say, that we discern no 
heads encircled by such a glory. It may be said that the pick- 
pocket loves to put out the lamps*. It might be supposed that 
this dignified rebuke can proceed from none but some member 
of the venerable corporation of The Lamplighters: but it touches 
not us; for we complain that these, our worshipful masters, 
do indeed set up an abundant supply of lamps of all sorts of 
sizes and shapes; and ever and anon, when men complain of 
darkness, construct and put forth another and another; but 
that all this avails us not, so long as there is in these lamps 
no drop of oil, no provision of enlightening matter. The way 
is just as dark as ever, and the only consequence is that, in 
addition to other lumber, we stumble over the lamps them- 
selves. 

W. 


1 Whately’s Lecture on Political Economy. 1832. 2 Thid. 
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Tux Attic festivals which were signalized by dramatic 
exhibitions have naturally been objects of peculiar interest 
to the learned, nor ought it to be believed that the attention 
bestowed on them has been misplaced. Not only would our 
knowledge of antiquity be imperfect without a clear and 
correct notion of the outward conditions and occasions that 
determined the production of those masterpieces of dramatic 
art which are among the most precious treasures bequeathed 
to us by the genius of Greece, but the study of these great 
works themselves would often by the same defect be deprived 
of important aids, in its endeavours to apprehend their pecu- 
liar character and relations. It is not however on this ground 
alone that any one who duly prizes the value of ancient lite- 
rature ought to rest the utility of such researches. It is not 
a prudent, but a feeble and timid spirit that dissuades us from 
indulging our curiosity in literary or scientific inquiries, before 
we have accurately calculated the importance of the result we 
expect to obtain from them. However diminutive may be 
the object that attracts us in any new direction across the 
boundless field of antiquity, we may safely abandon ourselves 
to the impulse which urges us to investigate it. Even if we 
should not find any use to which it is immediately applicable, 
we shall assuredly be rewarded for our labour, not merely 
by the invigorating effect of the exercise, but by the air we 
shall breathe, the new views that will open on us, and the 
flowers that we shall gather in our way. 

This remark has been beautifully illustrated by Profes- 
sor Boeckh in an essay on the Attic Dionysia, published in 
1819 among the ‘Transactions of the Berlin Academy of 
Sciences, to which it was read in the year 1817. In this 
paper the author has taken an entirely new view of a ques- 
tion which had been long agitated by philologists, and which 
appeared to have been at length completely decided, as to the 
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identity of the Lenea with one or other of the Dionysian 
festivals which are known to us under different names. The 
opinion maintained after Selden and Corsini by Ruhnken’, 
that the Lenza coincided with the Anthesteria, had been re- 
ceived by the learned with general acquiescence, and had been 
adopted by Boeckh himself in his work De tragedie Grece 
principibus, with some modifications suggested by Spalding, 
who has discussed the subject in his preface to his edition of 
the Oration against Meidias, and in a Latin essay De Diony- 
siis Atheniensium festo, published in the Berlin Transactions 
of 1804—1811. But in the year 1817 the author of a thick 
volume on the ancient comic theatre of Athens’ took up the 
question, and among a number of paradoxical opinions pecu- 
liar to himself, asserted one which had already been sanctioned 
by many great names, that of the identity between the Lenza 
and the Rural Dionysia. Hermann shortly after gave new 
importance to this opinion by a review of the work, in which, 
after an elaborate discussion of the arguments advanced by 
the contending parties, he declared himself on the side of 
Ruhnken’s opponents. It was apparently this revival of the 
controversy that induced Boeckh to investigate it afresh. The 
result of his researches seems to be almost entirely unknown to 
the English public: at least no notice has been taken of it, so 
far as the writer knows, in any of the works since published in 
England relating to this branch of ancient literature, and in 
Mr Clinton’s Fasti Ruhnken’s doctrine is assumed as finally 
established, with the remark that he ‘“‘had poured upon the 
Anthesteria so clear a light, that the subject is placed beyond 
the reach of doubt or controversy.” (1. p.332). We shall at 
all events not rate Boeckh’s labours too highly, if we venture 
to say, that this is no longer the state of the question, at 
least in the same sense: and his name is sufficient with all 
lovers of learning to ensure a patient and respectful attention 
for his views and arguments. It is not therefore for laying 


1 Auct. Emend. ad Hesych. p. 991. He has committed a singular mistake in 
claiming Scaliger, Casaubon, and Petavius, as advocates of his own opinion. The 
two former (De Em. Temp. p. 29. De Sat. Poes. 1. v. p. 123 Ramb. ad Theophrast. 
p- 131) distinctly assert the identity of the Lena and the rural Dionysia. (See also 
Casaubon ad Athen. An. v. c. 18.) Petavius ad Them. p. 647 F. tacitly admits it. 


2 Kanngiesser. Die alte komische Buehne in Athen. 1817. 
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them before the philological public that any apology can be 
required. But it is necessary to explain and justify to the 
reader the mode in which this has been done in the following 
pages. He will find here not a translation, nor a detailed ana- 
lysis of the original essay, but a free description of it, intended 
to comprize what is most important and interesting in its con- 
tents. The motive for using this freedom was, that the length 
of the original, near eighty quarto pages, very far exceeded 
the space which could have been allowed for it in our Journal, 
while it seemed possible to curtail many parts without impair- 
ing the force of the argument, or doing wrong to the opposite 
side. The reader indeed will perhaps not be able from this 
summary fully to appreciate the value of Hermann’s reason- 
ing: but he will regret this the less, because it was not di- 
rected against the opinion proposed by Boeckh, but applied 
only to the two between which the choice of the learned had 
till then been divided. 

The order pursued in the following abridgement corre- 
sponds to that of the original. We shall consider the subject 
under seven heads: 

I. Evidence as to the time of the year when the Lenzan 
festival was originally celebrated : 

II. Express testimonies of the ancients to the coincidence 
of the Lenzean festival with either of those with which it has 
been supposed to be identical, or to the contrary effect : 

III. Arguments drawn from the locality of the festival : 

IV. Arguments drawn from allusions to the subject in 
Aristophanes : 

V. Arguments drawn from the mode in which the festival 
was celebrated : 

VI. Arguments drawn from its occasion and nature: 

VII. Traditions of the ancients as to the introduction of 
the worship of Bacchus into Attica: 

I. The first object of our inquiry is the month in which 
the Lena were celebrated. That the rural Dionysia were 
celebrated in Poseideon, and the Anthesteria in Anthesterion, 
is admitted on all hands. The name Lenza clearly points to 
that of the month Lenzon, which was unquestionably derived 
from it. The earliest mention of Lenzon occurs in Hesiod, 
who fixes it in the depth of winter : 
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Miva oé Anvawva, cax’ juara, Bovdopa mavra, 

Tovrov adevac0a, Kal mnydoas, air’ émi yatav 

IIvevcavros Bopéao dvonderyées Ted€Bovor. 
a description which might suit the Attic Poseideon, but could 
never have applied to Anthesterion, the month of flowers®. 
Lenxon however, as we learn from the Greek Scholia on He- 
siod (E. «. H. 502) was not a Beeotian, but an Ionian month: 
and the question is, to which month of the Attic year it 
corresponds. Its place in the calendars of the Ionian cities, 
among which it was generally, if not universally received, is 
determined by unquestionable authority. In an inscription 
containing the names of magistrates of Cyzicus, two consecu- 
tive lists are headed as follows’: 


[E] IIPYTANEYSAN MHNA IIOSEIAEWNA K [EKA] 

[AAI] AZSAN MHNA AHNAIWNA 

ENMPYTANEYSAN MHNA AHNAIWNA K_ EKAAAI 
[AZAN] 

MHNA ANOESTHPIWNA. 


The same inference may be drawn from a passage of 
Aristides’. Hence it appears that the Ionian Lenzon cor- 
responded to the Attic month Gamelion: which by its position 
in the Attic calendar suits Hesiod’s description still better than 
Poseideon. Now the Ionian festivals and the order of their 
celebration, were undoubtedly derived from the mother city, 
as we know in the case of the Anthesteria from Thucydides, 
who informs us (11. 15) that this, the more ancient festival of 
Bacchus, was celebrated by the Athenians on the very same 
day of the month named after it, as among the Ionians in his 
own time. In the period therefore of the Ionian migration 


3 Harpocrat. ’AvOeornpidy. dydoos priv obtos map’ ’AQnvators, iepds Atovicov. 
"lotpos O& év Tots THS cuvaywyis Kexhjobai pnow aitov dia Td wetoTa TWY EK 
THs vis avlety TOTE. 

Anacreon ap. Eustath. p. 1012, 1.1. Mels pév 69 Tocedntwy eornxe, vepéerar O 
toate Baptvovtar, ayptor dé Xelm@ves TaTayovor. Twesten, Commentatio Critica 
de Hesiodi Carmine que inscribitur Opera et Dies. p. 61, suspects the lines of 
Hesiod which describe Leneon, the only month named in the poem, to be inter- 
polated. Still they would be evidence of the place it occupied in a very ancient 
calendar. 

4 Caylus Rec. d’Antiq. 11. P. 111. Tab. 68-70. 


5 y. p. 274-280 Jebb. 
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there must have been two distinct Dionysiac festivals at 
Athens: that which gave its name to the Ionian month Le- 
neon, and that which continued in the age of Thucydides to 
be celebrated, in Attica as well as in Ionia, in the following 
month Anthesterion. The descriptions of Hesiod and Ana- 
creon leave no room for doubting, that the Ionian months 
Poseideon and Lenzon answered to the Attic Poseideon and 
Gamelion. This result is confirmed by the comments of the 
Greek grammarians on the abovequoted lines of Hesiod, though 
their words involve an apparent difficulty which requires ex- 
planation. Proclus makes the following remark, which we 
transcribe with two manifestly necessary corrections of Ruhn- 
ken and WW yittenbach. TiAovTapxos oucéva pral payva. Anva- 
ova Kkanero Oat mapa Bow Tots* umomrever dé 4% Tov Bovkatuov 
avTov heryew, Os Eat Hrlov Tor airy oKepwy OuuOVvTOS, Kat TOU 
(Boeckh’s emendation for tov) Povdopa Tw Boveatio ouvqdor- 
TOS, Old TO mheta Tous ev auto diapOeipeo Bau Béas, i) Tov 
“Eppatov, Os €oOTL PETA TOV Boud-riovs Kau els TAaVTOV EPXO- 
pevos TO Taunton, Kad’ dv ta Anvaca Tap "A@nvaiots. ” Lwves 
6€ TovTov ovd aAdws, aAdAa Anvawva Kadovow. Hence it 
appears that Plutarch, who had written on Hesiod’s poem, 
compared Lenzon with the Bootian month Bucatius (the 
antiquity of which is too clearly attested by its name, to leave 
room for the supposition that it had taken the place of Lenzon 
after the time of Hesiod), only however from conjecture, 
founded partly on the coincidence between the name Bucatius 
(from Bovs xaivew) and the poet’s Bovdopa, and partly on the 
character of the season, as we learn from another reference to 
Plutarch’s work, which we owe to Hesychius, who writes: 
Anvaov may" ovdéva Tav pyvav Bow ot ovTW KaXovot" 
cia Cer oe Oo Mdovrapyxos Bouartov Kal yap Wuxpos eat" 
éyot O€ TOV "Epucuoy ¢ os KaTa (perhaps we ought to read wera 
with Proclus) Tov Bouxariov cor kat yap “A@nvatoe THv 
TOV Anvatwv eopTHDy ev QuT@ ayovatr. Bucatius, as follows 
from the description, 6s éatiw yXiov Tov airyixepwv duidvTos, 
corresponds to the Attic Gamelion, which probably began 
the old Attic year, as did Bucatius the Beeotian. But either 
Plutarch or some other writers (to whom Hesychius alludes 
in his €or) conjectured that Hesiod’s Lenezon might be Her- 
mzus, which followed Bucatius, and coincided with Gamelion. 
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This last statement is incorrect with regard to the order of the 
months: for Hermeeus in this respect corresponds to Anthes- 
terion. But Boeckh has shown by a table of the Attic months 
for three years beginning with Gamelion, compared with the 
Beeotian, in which the intercalation is supposed to take place 
at the end of the year, that if the Beeotian period of intercala- 
tion differed from the Attic, Hermezeus might coincide with 
Gamelion, sometimes once in three years, sometimes once in 
two years’. Hence notwithstanding that Lenaon was the 
Attic Gamelion, it might be correctly compared with Hermeeus. 
The words of Proclus, ca@’ 6v ta Anvata wap ’A@nvaiors, can 
only be referred to the Attic month Gamelion, and prove 
that not only in the earliest times, but in those of the authors 
from whom Proclus drew his statement, the Lenza were cele- 
brated in that month. Hesychius indeed omits the mention 
of Gamelion, but this is no reason for suspecting any interpo- 
lation in the words of Proclus, since it would be difficult to 
conceive how the ancients could compare Hesiod’s wintry 
Lenzon with Anthesterion, even setting the express testimonies 
to the contrary out of the question. Hesychius speaks of 
Hermeeus, considering it, with Proclus, as coinciding with 
Gamelion. 

Another commentator, whose words are subjoined to 
those of Proclus, says that Lenzon received its name d:a 70d 
TOUS olvous EV AUTH eirkouiCcec Oar, adding that it was the begin- 
ning of winter: then another etymology is suggested: dia ra 
Anvaia, O éoTLW Epla, Kal mpoat ode pay Kal airyodopav KaNou- 
nev, apparently in allusion to Bovdopa: and again, 7 éedy) 
Awovicw éerotovy éoptyy Te pyvi ToVTY, Hv 'AuBpociav 


© This supposes the Beeotian period to have been the octaeteris, in which the years 
of intercalation are 3, 5, 8, so that intercalation took place once in the second, twice in 
the third year.—To understand the author’s reasoning, the reader has only to make 
out two parallel lists of the Attic and Beotian months for three consecutive years, 
‘beginning with Gamelion—Bucatius, and supposing an intercalation in the first 
Attic year. Then the intercalary month, Poseideon 11, will correspond to Bucatius 
of the next Beotian year, and the next Gamelion to Hermeus; but the intercalation 
at the end of the second Beotian year will bring the third Gamelion again opposite to 
Bucatius. The author adds ‘‘If the Attic and Beotian intercalary years did not, 
as is here assumed, follow one another so that the Beeotian intercalary year was 
always next to the Attic reckoned from Gamelion, and if a year intervened between 
them, then in every three years in which an intercalation took place, Hermeus coin- 
cided with Gamelion twice, and Bucatius but once.” 
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exadouv. This festival of Ambrosia will be considered 
under another head of the subject. It is mentioned by 
Moschopulus also, who compares Lenzon with January. 
Tzetzes too, in a note which amply illustrates the saying, 
mwodupabin voov ov didacKer, observes that Lenaon was the 
name given by the Ionians to the month answering to Ja- 
nuary or to the Egyptian Xoax. The author of the Ety- 
mologicum Magnum (Ayvawv) also makes this last compa- 
rison, and adds that Lenzon was apyy pyvav: and as such 
it corresponds perfectly with Gamelion, on the supposition 
that Poseideon was the last month of the old Attic year. 
Another remark of Tzetzes certainly seems to favour Ruhn- 
ken’s opinion, for he observes (according to a reading which 
Dr Gaisford has not admitted into the text) that Denson 
was so named ote ta []Ooiyia ev Tovtw éyévero. But 
such an auxiliary must do more harm than good to any 
cause: for if we listen to him, we must believe that the 
Anthesteria were celebrated in the depth of winter. There 
are some other testimonies of grammarians which corrobo- 
rate the conclusion to which the preceding arguments lead, 
and which Ruhnken vainly endeavours to explain away. The 
Rhetorical Lexicon (Bekker Anecd. p. 235. 6) has the article 
Avorvota’ €opTi} "A@xynot LAtovicov. yryeTo cé Ta pev Kar 
arypovs pyvos Locededvos, Ta 6€ Anvara Tapydtwvos, Ta oe 
ev aoter EXadnBorvos. This seems sufficiently clear. But 
as Hesychius, (Avoy’c1a) has the same words, only substi- 
tuting Ayvomvos for Laundievos, Rubnken, who suggests 
what is extremely probable, that Hesychius was led to men- 
tion the Ionian month in order to mark its connexion with the 
festival, supposes that the author of the Rhetorical Lexicon, 
not knowing what to make of Leneon, substituted Gamelion 
for it at a venture. We have seen however that he might 
have done so advisedly, and with perfect propriety. ‘he 
same statement is repeated by the Scholiast on schines 
(a1. p. 729 Reisk.). A variation, probably accidental, in the 
Scholiast on Plato (p. 167), who substitutes Maimacterion, 
makes for no party. An inscription edited by Corsini and 
Chandler (Marm. Oxon. If. xx1) records a ceremony which 
took place in Gamelion connected with the worship of Bacchus, 
in the words citrwaes Atoricou. 
Vou. 11. No. 5. Nw 
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Still though the Ionian month Tenzon corresponded to 
the Attic Gamelion, and derived its name from the Attic 
festival, the Lenza, it does not necessarily follow that the 
latter was celebrated in Gamelion. For it is possible to 
conceive that after the Ionian migration the Attic festival 
may have been united with either the rural Dionysia or the 
Anthesteria, or that the Ionians may have separated two fes- 
tivals which were before united, and have transferred the 
Lena to a different month which they may have named after 
it. An instance of a similar variation actually occurred in the 
case of the old Ionian festival, the Apaturia, which at Athens 
was solemnized in Pyanepsion, but at Cyzicus in Apatureon, 
though there was another month, Pyanepsion or Cyanepsion, 
in the calendar of Cyzicus. This however is not a case which 
can be fairly presumed without express evidence: and until 
it can be proved with regard to the Lena, the testimonies 
hitherto adduced must incline us to consider them as a distinct 
festival celebrated in Gamelion. Accordingly 

II. We may now proceed to examine those which assert 
or deny the coincidence of the Lenza with either of the two 
festivals with which it has been supposed to be identical. 

The only express statement of any ancient author in 
favour of Ruhnken’s opinion is that of Tzetzes in the passage 
already quoted. There is indeed a show of evidence on 
the same side in the Scholiast on the Acharnians of Aristo- 
phanes (960), who quotes a legend from Apollodorus to ex- 
plain the origin of the Choes. His words are: prst oe 
AmrodAddapos, ‘AvOecoripta KanercOat Kowws THY OAV copT ay 
Avoviaw aryouevay’ KaTa mé pos oe TeBouyiav, Xoas, Xurpav. 
Kal B06 ott ‘Opeorns peta Tov povoy els AOnvas apucome- 
vos (qv 66 cop7 Atovicou Anvatov) ws pa ryévorto odiow 
OPO TOVOOS dreK rovers THY MnTepay eunxavnoaro Towvoe Te 
Tavdiwy. Xoad otvov Trev auTUumoveeD exao Ty Tapagri}oas 
ef auTou TiVvel exehevoe pnd vrropiryvuvTas adrr/Rots ws 
UuyTe ato TOU av rou Kpariqpos tot ‘Opéorns, NTE EKELVOS 
ax Boro xaQ’ avtov mivwy moves, Kal aw éxewou A@nvaiors 
€opt) évouicOn ot Xoes. We have here evidently the very 
words of Apollodorus, except that as to those included in 
the parenthesis there may be a doubt whether they do not 
rather belong to the scholiast. But admitting that they are 
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as authentic as the rest, we cannot consider them as evidence 
that the Anthesteria was the same festival as the Lena. 
All that Apollodorus asserts is, that the former was a festival 
of Ardvycos Anvaos. Phanodemus in Atheneeus x. p- 437. 
relates the same legend, only substituting the name of De- 
mophoon for that of Pandion, without making any mention 
of the Lenza or the Lenzean god: except that the citizens 
were directed, when they had taken off the chaplets which 
they wore during the feast, which were polluted by the 
presence of Orestes, instead of hanging them on the toxplee 
to twine them round the cups they had drained, Kau TH Lepete 
amrodé pewv Tous orepavous pos to ev Aimvais Téuevos. On 
the other hand both the Xoes and the Xvrpo: are expressly 
distinguished from the Lena: the former by Alciphron 
II. 3. p. 230), who makes Menander write, that he would 
not take all the treasures of a palace in exchange tov Kar 
€tos Xowv kal Tov év Tors Deatpos Anvaiwy, Kat THS xOu- 
Gis ouoroyias, Kat twv tov Avkeiov yuuvaciov, Kal Tis 
iepas ‘Axadnpias, and by Suidas: Tad ex rev anatev oKxop- 
mara” emt Tov dmapakadiT Tews OKWOTTOVTOV. AOqvnce yap 
év TH Xowy copT ol kwmatovres € €Trl TMV apak ov Tous amrapy- 
TwYTas éoxwmrdv Te Kal €owdopouv. TO 6 avTo Kal Tors 
Anvatows tatepov éeroiovwv. The Xutpo again are no less 
clearly distinguished from the Lenea by lian Hist. 
An. Iv. 53, Kexypuxtar yap Atoviota cat Anvaca kat Xvt- 
po Kat Tedupicuot, and Hippolochus i in Athenzeus Iv. p. 130 
who writes to his friend: ov dé povoy ev ‘A@nvats méveov evoat- 
Movicers Tas Ocodpac tov Pécers akovwv, Ovua Kat evCwua 
Kal Tos Kadovs éoViwy oTpertovs, Ajvara kat Xuvtpous Ocw- 
pov’. Ruhnken, who notices these passages, finds himself 
compelled by them to suppose, either that the name Leneza, 
beside being a general one for the whole festival Anthesteria, 

7 The author has an ingenious remark on this passage. Hippolochus, who has 
been describing a sumptuous banquet at which he was present in Macedonia, rallies his 
friend on the poor entertainments he has been enjoying in the mean time at Athens: 
and as he names, not the more magnificent spectacles of the great Dionysia or the 
Panathenea, but the Lenza and the Chytri, we may conclude that these were the 
festivals which Lynceus would have lost if he had left Athens to enjoy the hospi- 
tality of Caranus. But if the Lenza fell in Poseideon, the interval including the 
rural Dionysia and the Anthesteria would be longer than was required for such a 


journey : whereas if the Lenza occurred in Gamelion, the time allowed for the 
journey would have been no more than sufficient. 
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was also peculiarly applied to the first day, [u@oiyra, or else 
that there was a fourth day distinguished by this name. The 
first of these conjectures is merely ungrounded, unless such 
an authority as that of Tzetzes be thought to support va 
but the second labours under the additional difficulty, that 
this fourth day is cmitted in every detailed description of 
the festival, where there was apparently just as much reason 
for mentioning it as any of the other three. 

Ruhnken’s opponents are able to produce a greater 
number of witnesses to the identity of the Lenaa and the 
rural Dionysia. Stephanus Byzantinus has an obscure and 
seemingly mutilated article, in which he appears to confirm 
this opinion: Arjvatos ayov Atovicov év arypois avo Tou 
Anvov" Azrodh depos ev TpiTw YpoviKov. Ka L Anvaixes, Kal 
Anvatevs. Eote cé Kal Onmos. The object of bite Lexicographer 
was a geographical one, and this mention of the festival must 
have been merely incidental, though in the extract we now 
read it is put foremost. We cannot even gather the opinion 
of Apollodorus with safety from such a statement. But if 
it were worthy of the utmost credit that his name could give 
to it, we should still learn nothing more from it, than lint 
there was a festival or a contest called Ayjvaos or Anvaikes, 
celebrated év aypois. It would still remain to be proved 
that this was the same with that known by the name of 
Ta ev arypois Avovvota. For as the Anthesteria, though 
celebrated in the city, were distinct from the Dionysia év 
aaret, so might the rural Dionysia be from the Lenexa, 
though the latter were celebrated ey aypots. But it seems 
most probable that the statement in Stephanus is only a 
premature inference from the etymology which he subjoins, 
which would not prove anything as to the ultimate locality 
of the festival. There are however two passages in the 
Scholiast on Aristophanes which assert the same thing more 
distinctly. In the first (Acharn. 201) we read, ta xaT 
arypovs] ta Anvata Aeryoueva. évOev ta Anvaca kal ° emtAy]- 
vaios ayer TENELTAL TH Avovvow. Ajjvacov yap éoTw eév 
ary pois tepov Tov Azovicou, ora TO Tex Tous evtavOa ryeryo- 
veval, 3) cua TO TpwTov €v TOUTW Tw TOTW Anvov TeOyvac. 
In the second, 503: 0 TeV Arovusiow aryev ETEAEITO COIS TOU 
ETOUS, TO Mev TpaTov Ea pos év doTEel, OTE ot opot "AOnunaw 
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epéporro, TO devrepov €v ary pois, Oo emt Anvaty Aeryomevos, 
dte Eévor ov rapyoav ‘AOnvyst* yemwv yap dowry jv. 
Both these scholia afford very strong ground for suspecting 
that their authors knew very little more on the subject 
than they might have collected from Aristophanes himself. 
In the first the words ra A. X. were evidently a distinct ex- 
planation, and perhaps suggested the following remark, which 
sounds very much like the vague guess of a man he had 
heard something about a temple of Bacchus, which he sup- 
posed to be somewhere out of the city, but which he was 
unable to describe more accurately than by saying that it 
was in the country. The second passage too gives us no 
information which we might not have drawn from the play, 
and it is expressed so as to leave it at least very doubtful 
whether the writer knew of the existence of more than two 
Dionysia. He can only be defended on the supposition, that 
he meant to speak of no festivals but such as were celebrated 
with dramatic exhibitions. But he gives no proofs of learning 
such as might entitle him to so favourable a construction. 
Such testimonies can scarcely be thought to outweigh those 
above quoted from Hesychius, the Rhetorical Lexicon, and 
the Scholiasts on Aischines and Plato, who appear to have 
drawn their statements from the same author, but from one 
who was well informed, and who wrote not incidentally, but 
professedly on the subject. 

III. If the time at which the Lenexa were celebrated 
is less distinctly marked by the testimonies of the ancients 
than could have been desired, the place of the festival at 
least is clearly and, almost without exception, uniformly 
described. Hesychius (according to a slight and unquestion- 
able correction of Ruhnken) writes: “Emi Anvaiw ayov' éorw 
év TH doter Anvatov mepiorov Exov méyav, Kal év avTo 
Anvaiov Atovicou tepov, év m ameTeXoUVTO ot arywves ‘AOnvaiwr, 
mpw 70 Céatpov oixocounPyva, So the author of the Ety- 
mologicum Magnum: ‘Et Anvaiw mepiBores tis péryas 
‘ABrionaw, ev @ epov Avovicov Anvaiov, Kat Tovs arydvas 
you TOUS oKyveKoUs- And Photius : Anvatov mepionos meryas 

"A@nvnow, €v w@ Tous aryavas Hryov 70 ToU TO Bear pov oiko-~ 
SopnOijvat, évoudCoures emt Anvai’ Este Oc ev QUuT@ Kat 
iepov Arovucov. From these passages we learn, that the 
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Leneon was within the city, and that the entertainments 
originally exhibited there were afterwards transferred to the 
theatre, which was of course built at no great distance from 
the hallowed ground. Accordingly Hesychius (ikpia) calls 
it ro év Avovicov Oéatpov (see Ruhnken. Auct. Em.) and 
Pausanias (1. 20) describes the Lenzon, without mentioning 
its name, in exact accordance with the passages above quoted : 
Tov Atovuoov 0€ ésre pos TO Deatpw TO apyaorarov Lepov. 
vo O€ claw évTds Tov mepisodov vaot Kal Atdvuco, 6 Te 
’EXevOepevs Kal ov "ArXxapevns €rolnoev éd€éavTos Kal xX pucou. 
The same precincts are described by Hesychius in another 
passage by a different name: Atuvayeves’ Aiuva év ’ A@nvaus 
TOTOS AvELMEVOS Avovvow omouv ta Anvaa NTYVETO. It was 
therefore the Lenzan Bacchus to whom the place called 
Limneze was consecrated, and the same god was honoured 
by the festival of the Anthesteria. Ruhnken considers all 
this as evidence for his opinion. It might however be just 
as well used to prove that the great Dionysia were the 
same festival as the Anthesteria: for they are no less inti- 
mately connected with the same sacred inclosure: and as after 
the erection of the theatre the spectacles before exhibited at 
the Lenza on the wooden scaffolding in the Lenaon were 
transferred to the new building, so there can be no doubt 
that the entertainments of the great Dionysia were anciently 
performed on the boards of the Lenzon. Nothing therefore 
can be inferred as to the identity of the festivals from the 
identity of the place, and as little from that of the god, 
since from a variety of causes, which any one conversant 
with the religious worship of the Greeks may easily imagine, 
the same god might become the object of two distinct fes- 
tivals. 

On the other hand this evidence as to the locality of the 
Lenzan festival, seems conclusive against those who maintain 
its identity with the rural Dionysia: and several of them have 
in fact seen no other way of eluding the force of the inference, 
than by resorting to very violent proceedings with the text of 
some of the obnoxious passages. Nor is the derivation of the 
name Lenzea, from the winepress, inconsistent with the fact, that 
the festival was celebrated within the city. The spot on which 
the winepress the erection of which it was supposed to comme- 
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morate stood, though once part of a rural district, might in the 
course of time have been inclosed within the city walls, and 
then the festival solemnized there could no longer be called a 
rural one. Before however this inclosure took place, this dis- 
trict, the deme Lenzon or Lenzus mentioned in the above- 
quoted article of Steph. Byzant., was undoubtedly a rural one, 
and the spectacles exhibited there would be properly described 
as aywv Awvicov év aypots. Whether Apollodorus, in the 
passage to which Stephanus referred, had really made a learned 
remark to this effect, and whether the passage of the Scholiast 
of Aristophanes may have been grounded on a perversion of 
this piece of antiquarian erudition, is a question which must be 
left to conjecture. One thing however is clear, that Lena 
was the name of a particular festival, referred by local tra- 
dition to a particular spot, which already in very early times 
formed part of the city. 

To get rid of this difficulty, Hermann has adopted a pecu- 
liar hypothesis on the subject of the rural Dionysia. He sup- 
poses that though they were celebrated all over Attica, yet 
the dramatic exhibitions which accompanied them were con- 
fined to one place: that this was the district Lenzon, which 
lay originally, though near to the city, without the walls: 
hence the rural Dionysia, from being celebrated there by such 
spectacles, were called Lenewa. He further conjectures that 
the theatre built for the same exhibitions in the room of the 
wooden stage was that of Piraeus or Munychia, which he takes 
to be one and the same, and he holds the Aroviova év Mevpacet 
to be no other than the rural Dionysia celebrated at Pirzeus. 
The festival, even after this transfer to a new scene, might 
still, he thinks, have retained the name it derived from its 
ancient locality: or the rural Dionysia may, as Kanngiesser 
imagines, have lasted three days, distinguished by different 
names, of which the two first may have been Geowia and 
Aockorra, the third Ajvaa. 

The objections which Boeckh opposes to this conjecture 
apply partly to the general view it suggests of the mode of 
celebrating the rural Dionysia, and partly to the peculiar 
hypothesis regarding the theatre of Pireus. Dramatic enter- 
tainments are mentioned as exhibited in other rural districts 
of Attica. Those of Collytus are celebrated by the orators : 
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‘Mschines speaks of the comedies performed there during the 
rural Dionysia (c. Timarch. p. 158 rpwnv ev Tos Kat artypous 
Atovucios Kwumody ovtwv év KodAdXuT@) and Demosthenes of 
the tragedies in which Adschines himself played a doleful part 
on the same stage (De cor. p. 288). ‘Tragic performances at 
Salamis also are alluded toin a recently discovered inscriptions : 
and a passage in Iseus (De Cironis Hered. p. 206) seems to 
justify the inference, that there were similar exhibitions at 
Phlyz. For among other instances of affection shown by 
Ciron to his grandchildren, the speaker mentions: eis Avo- 
vucta eis aypov (which as we are afterwards informed was 
@Druyot) Ty ev Gel NMas, Kal per eéKelvou €Pewpoumev KaOrjWEvot 
map avtoy. Icaria too, the birthplace of Thespis, and the 
cradle of the Attic drama, can scarcely have been destitute of 
such amusements. But all these, as is proved with regard to 
Pireeus and Salamis by existing monuments, were spectacles 
furnished at the expense, not of the state, but of the several 
districts in which they were exhibited. The theatre at Pirseus 
belonged exclusively to that community. Now a festival cele- 
brated in the city could never have been transferred to a dis- 
trict without it; and even if this were supposed possible, and 
that the Lenza when removed from Athens to Pirzeus still 
retained the name derived from the Lenzon, at least they could 
not have been described as arywy ert Anvatw. The conjecture 
that the rural Dionysia lasted three days, of which the last 
went by the name of Anvaca, can only be admitted when it 
becomes necessary. But the most decisive argument against 
this hypothesis is supplied by a law cited in the oration c. Mid. 
Pasi: which begins : Evyyryopos cimev, oTav 4 TouTH a To 
Avovvow ev Heipace Kal of K@pmoot Kal oi Tpary~@ool, Kal 1 emt 
Anvate TOUTH Kat ou Tparyso! Kal ot Keoneodot, kal Tois ev 
aoret Atovuators 7 TOMTN Kal OL qaioes Kal O K@MOS KaL Ot 
Keomucpdot Kal ot Tparywoot, Kal Oapyn\twy TH TOUT H Kal TO 
anyone. From this passage it appears that the state took a 
part in the Dionysia of Pireus by a solemn procession, and 
celebrated those of which Lenzeon was the scene by another. 


* A Salaminian decree, partly published in Koehler Doerpt. Beitraege, 1814. 
I. p. 43, has the words: cal dve:weivy Tov otépavov TovTov Atovuciwy tav év Lara- 


us oe swig 2 
petve Tpaywoors (sic) btav mpaTov yévntats 
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Which proves not only that the festivities were distinct from 
one another, but also that if those of Pireeus belonged to the 
rural Dionysia, those of Lenzon were connected with a dif- 
ferent festival: since it would be incredible that two such 
spectacles as those described in the law should have been 
exhibited at the public charge on the same occasion. 

The order in which the festivals are mentioned in the law 
of Evagorus raises another question. This order was probably 
not accidental or arbitrary: on what principle then did it pro- 
ceed? Manifestly upon the order in which the festivals them- 
selves took place, and this not in the natural but the civil year : 
for otherwise the two lastmentioned festivals would have been 
named first. This is conclusive against Spanheim’s supposition 
(ad Vesp. Ran. p. 298 Kust.) that the Dionysia of Pirzeus were 
the Anthesteria. On the other hand the words of the law 
determine nothing as to the time of the Lenea. If it was 
Gamelion, the Anthesteria, though a more solemn festival, is 
entirely omitted. So however at all events are the Pana- 
thenza: and if we suppose that, at the time when the law was 
made, there were no dramatic exhibitions at the Anthesteria, 
both festivals may have been past over for the same reason. 
The same conclusion is suggested by an inscription first pub- 
lished by Boeckh in his Public Economy of Athens (Appendix 
Vi1I.), containing an account of sums which accrued to the state 
from the sale of the hides of victims slaughtered on great public 
occasions (depuarixor). Among the festivals mentioned in this 
document, the date of which is Ol. 1113, the second is that of 
Atovvows Ta ét Anvaiw, which is immediately followed by the 
words (according to Boeckh’s reading) : ‘mapa MuoTnploy Kal 
TENETMV EK THS Ducias TH Annnrpi Tapa Lepomrou@y ? e& ‘AoKXar- 
TleLwV Tapa LEpOTroL@” + €K Atovuciwyv TOV év aorTet Tapa 
Bowvev. The combination of the Lenzxan festival with the 
mysteries (the lesser, which were celebrated in Anthesterion) 
shews that they could not have been separated from each other 
by a very wide interval, as would have been the case if the 
former was a part of the rural Dionysia. But neither is it 
necessary to suppose that they fell in the same month. If the 
mysteries were celebrated early in Anthesterion, and the Lena 
in Gamelion, they will have been near enough to each other to 
be included in the same article. In this case the Anthesteria 
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are omitted here again: which however would only indicate 
that this festival was not solemnized with a public banquet 
at the expense of the state, and therefore did not contribute to 
the deppatixov. The name of the festival immediately pre- 
ceding the Lenezea is lost, all but the concluding letters AY EI- 
QNTON, out of which Boeckh, by a very easy correction and 
supplement, extracts éx Atovyciwy twv Kat arypovs, which 
brings the order of the festivals in this inscription into har- 
mony with that given by the grammarians and in the law of 
Evagorus. The victims of which an account is here rendered 
under the head of the rural Dionysia, were probably those sacri- 
ficed on the occasion of the procession mentioned in the law as 
made 7@ Acovvaw ev Tletpatet. 

IV. We may now proceed to examine the arguments 
which Ruhnken draws from Aristophanes, and on which he 
relies as the firmest support of his proposition. os rem 
ex uno Aristophane ita demonstremus, ut nullus dubitationi 
locus relinquatur. His proof is grounded principally on 
the chronological data in the Acharnians. In v. 960 (925 
Bekk.) Lamachus wants to buy some dainties, to celebrate 
the Choes: ets tov’s Xoas avt@ peTQaoouval TOV KtyAov : and 
the same season is afterwards alluded to in the question 
(1171 Bek.), tots Xovoi yap TLS cup [soras eMPaTTETO 5 as 
the inroad of the enemy which occasioned the conflict, had 
been before announced at the same time (1040) vuzo Tous 
Xoas yap kal Xuvtpovs avtoist Tis” Heyryerde AnoTas euParerv 
Bowtiovs. The play then was acted during the festival 
Deas Reale gihoat Xaices ah utah limes tert ce ala 
and 1319): avtol yap éopuev, ovmi Anval 7 aryoyv, and os ry 
éue Tov TAnpova Arjvara Yopytyov amekAeis doertvov, it is 
equally clear that it was exhibited at the Lenza, as the an- 
cient didascalia expressly asserts. It follows that this is the 
same festival with the Choes. Those who have confounded 
it with the rural Dionysia, which are mentioned in the earlier 
part of the play, have overlooked that Diceeopolis is represented 
as returning to Athens, and enjoying the festivities of the 
Lenza, after having celebrated the rural Dionysia in the 
country. Moreover the Frogs were also exhibited at the 
Lena, and yet in that play (215) the chorus intimates that 
it was performed at the Chytri: for they sing: POcEwucl 
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evrynpuy ema QoLoay, Koag Koak, iv ani Nuoniov Atos 
Atovucov ev Aiuvatow baxnoaner, nvix, 0 Kpautahoxwpos Tos 
Lepotae Xurpose \wper KaT € ov TEMEVOS Aawv OVAos. 

This last argument rests on a misunderstanding which 
spoils the humour of the passage. The croaking choir de- 
scribes the time when they raised their voices in their beloved 
haunts, év Aipvatowv, by the season when the human revellers 
flecked to the same scene to keep the holiday of the Chytri. 
For this, Anthesterion, was the time when marsh and pool 
resounded with such strains. But they were ready to enter- 
tain Bacchus with their music a month earlier than usual, if 
the Lenza be supposed to fall in Gamelion. The passage 
of the Acharnians in which the chorus complains of having 
been dismissed by a choragus supperless, evidently refers to 
a former year. We have therefore only to consider the other 
allusions in that play, which relate to a time really or imagi- 
narily present. 

It ought not to be doubted that the Acharnians was really 
exhibited at the Lenzea, as is recorded in the didascalia, which 
has all the marks that can be desired of an ancient, trustworthy 
document. Kanngiesser and Hermann indeed have questioned 
its genuineness, the latter suspecting that it was fabricated 
according to an erroneous interpretation of the line, avrot 
yap éouev, ovmi Anvaiw 7 ayov. But the author at least 
cannot have drawn all the information he COMTBauNcHtCs from 
the play. He writes: educa Oy € emt EvOvpevous apyovtos éy 
Anvato ova Kad\uorparou Kal Tporos nv" OevTEpos K pativos 
XemmaCopuevors’ ou owCeTat’ T plTos Evzovu Novpnvias. It 
seems capricious to charge a person who relates so many facts 
which he could only Hate learnt from express authority, with 
inserting among them a conjecture of his own, on a point which 
he was likely to find similarly ascertained in the same works’. 
But the mode in which Hermann attempts to get rid of the 


9 The reader will probably be glad to hear Boeckh’s general opinion on this sub- 
ject. He says: ‘‘I venture to assert, that next to the coins and inscriptions and the 
works of the first historians, the é.dacxaAia: are the purest and most trustworthy 
sources of information, contemporary original documents on the pieces actually 
exhibited, collected by writers, who had access to a world of monuments that has 
long perished, by Aristotle, Dicwarchus, Callimachus, Aristophanes of Byzantium, 
Apollodorus, Eratosthenes and others, who compiled them, not out of their own 
heads, nor by guesswork, but from accounts into which no error could find its way. 
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testimony of Aristophanes himself, appears still more violent. 
He supposes the play to have been acted at the great Dionysia, 
and that the passage in which Diczopolis reminds the specta- 
tors that no strangers are present this time, is mere irony: 
ovrw Eévor Tape, not because they were still to come, but 
because there was now no tribute for them to bring: ovTe yap 
Popor ixovow, OUT €K Tar TOCwWY ot Evumaxo. But even 
if history sanctioned the supposition, that such was the state 
of affairs at the time when the play was acted (Ol. 88. 3), 
which it would be very difficult to prove, it would be incredible 
that the poet should have made such a bitter jest on the ca- 
lamity of the state. 

If then we consider with Ruhnken the incidents of the 
drama, we find that it opens at Athens with the assembly at 
which Diceeopolis conceives the plan of negociating a separate 
truce with Lacedzmon, and sends off Amphitheus for that 
purpose. The assembly is scarcely dismissed before the envoy 
returns with the object of his mission, after a narrow escape 
from the fury of the Acharnians. Diczeopolis, after selecting 
the largest term, declares his intention of immediately using 
his privilege, by going in and celebrating the rural Dionysia: 
ey o€ woAéuov Kal KaKeov amadAaryers ako Ta KaT ary pous 
eiatwy Avovucia. eicwwv must refer to his own house, where 
he means to make preparation for the festival. It must be 
supposed to be visible to the spectators: for there is no reason 
to imagine a change of scene: and the audience who were not 
shocked at seeing Amphitheus return from Lacedzmon in the 
course of a few minutes after he had set out from Athens, 
would not be more startled by the spectacle of the rural Diony- 
sia celebrated on the same ground which had just been occupied 
by the popular assembly. At all events the protession which 
presents itself in the next scene to the enraged chorus, is 
supposed to take place in the deme of Diczeopolis; for he 
addresses the associate of Bacchus in the words: &ktw o é7e« 
Tpoceimrov, &¢ TOV Onpov EA\9wWY AcpLEVOS, TTOVSas ToLNTaLEVOS 
€MAUTOs Tpaybatov TE Kal MAX OV Kal Aapayov amaAayeis. 
From which we may infer, that the festival is supposed to be 
except an oversight of the collectors or a slip of the pen: and I regret that Spalding 


(De Dion. p. 75) should have countenanced the contempt that has been expressed for 
them,” 
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celebrated not only at the usual place, in the country, in this 
instance at Chollide, where Diczeopolis lived (381. Aucaoodus 
Kader ce NodAions), but also at the proper time: for otherwise 
Diczeopolis would not have been so long deprived of the plea- 
sure by the war, since the enemy did not remain the whole 
year through in Attica’. The chorus, after witnessing the 
commencement of the procession, begin their attack on Diczo- 
polis, who only obtains a hearing by threatening the existence 
of the little objects of their tenderest sympathies. When by 
this stratagem he has gained leave to make a formal defense, 
distrusting his powers of oratory, he further desires a garb 
fitted to move compassion, and being permitted to procure one, 
instantly makes an application to Euripides. The following 
scene, before the door of the tragic poet, brings us once more 
back to Athens, but, as before, without any visible change to 
assist the spectator’s imagination. When Diczopolis has stript 
Euripides of all his tragic furniture, he begins his oration, 
which is addressed to the spectators (42) scot POovyicyr , avopes 
ov Oewuevor) and is spoken throughout in the mind and person 
of the poet himself, so that the line, avroi yap éoper, ovr 
Anvaiw 7 ayewv, which occurs in the procemium, must be taken 
as the literal expression of the fact. Diczeopolis finally gains 
his cause, and announces his intention of opening a private 
market to the Peloponnesians, Megarians, and Boeotians. After 
the parabasis we see him busied in fixing the boundaries of his 
marketplace, and the strangers whom he has invited come to 
deal with him. After he has despatched his various customers, 
the servant of Lamachus brings the message from which we 
learn that the Choes are about to be celebrated, éxéAevce 
Adpayos o€ TaUTNS THs dpaxurjs eis ToUs Nods avt@ pera- 
covvat Tay KtyAwy: and the play ends with the contrast 
between the wailings of Lamachus and the triumph of Diczo- 
polis, who has drained his yoevs first, and desires to be led to 
the judges to receive the prize. 


10 This is Boeckh’s argument. But perhaps it presses the language of the poet a 
little too closely. The war might interrupt rural festivities in various ways, even 
when the enemy was not actually in the country, or might destroy the property which 
afforded the means of celebrating them. One can hardly infer from this passage that 
hostile inroads were usually expected in Poseideon on account of the vintage. Still 
the presumption that Aristophanes supposes each festival celebrated at its proper time 
will be sufficiently strong. 
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It seems clear from this description that there can be no 
more reason for identifying the Lenza, the actual epoch of 
the performance, with one of the festivals represented in the 
action, than with the other: and hence analogy would incline 
us to believe that the former festival was equally distinct from 
each of them. If however it were necessary to identify it 
with either, it would be with the first rather than with the last. 
For it is long after the speech of Dicaopolis, in which he 
mentions the Lenzea, and after the marketings which follow his 
defense, that the herald comes to proclaim the Choes: axovete 
ew KaTa Ta TAaTpPLa Tovs yoas Ilivew vad THs GadmLYyos" 
os 0 ap xr IIp&ticros, ackov Kryoupevros Ay Weta. So 
that the argument on which Ruhnken placed his chief depend- 
ence may be much more efficaciously turned against his hypo- 
thesis. But neither can the opinion which he controverted 
derive any support from the plot of the Acharnians, since it 
affords not the shadow of a reason for supposing that the play 
was exhibited at the rural Dionysia. 

V. We have next to inquire whether the mode of 
celebrating the Lenaa corresponded with that of either of 
the other festivals, and with which. This enquiry, from 
the scantiness of our information, must be confined to one 
point, the dramatic spectacles exhibited at the several Diony- 
sia. At the Great Dionysia tragedies and comedies were 
given, of which the former at least were always new pieces, 
or, if old, so much altered, that they might be considered 
as new. At the rural Dionysia old pieces were repeated : 
and no instance can be pointed out, after the drama had 
attained a regular form, of a play performed at that season 
for the first time. It is indeed natural to suppose that the 
poets would prefer exhibiting their new works in the capital, 
before they brought them on the minor stages. With regard 
to the Leneea, it is certain that both tragedies and comedies 
were exhibited at that festival: the instances that occur are 
of new pieces: but the appropriation of the description, 
KQLVOV Tpary wou, to the Great Dionysia, seems to indicate 
that repetitions were admitted at all the others. But as to the 
Anthesteria, it is very doubtful whether they were accompanied 
with any dramatic exhibitions, at least of the same nature as 
those of the other two festivals. Hippolochus indeed, in the 
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passage above quoted, uses the words Anvaia xai XuTpous 
Pewpov, but this does not mark the nature of the spectacle. 
And Alciphron, in coupling the Xoes with ta év ois 
Oedtpos Anvaa, appears to distinguish between different 
entertainments. Philochorus, quoted by the Scholiast on the 
Frogs (218), speaks of aydves ot XuUTpwoe Kadovpevor, which 
does not suggest the idea of a dramatic contest. Philo- 
stratus relates (V. Ap. Iv. 7.) that Apollonius was disap- 
pointed at finding nothing but mystical ceremonies and _ reli- 
gious poetry and music exhibited in the theatre at Athens 
during the Anthesteria, when he expected to have heard mono- 
dies and pieces of music, such as belonged to tragedy and 
comedy. These passages contribute little toward deciding the 
question. But there are two others which appear to prove 
that dramatic spectacles formed part of the amusements at 
the Chytri. One is an extract from Thrasyllus, given by 
Diogenes Laertius 111. 56, in which it is said of the tragic 
poets: TETpACL Opauact nryoviCovro Avovuciors, Anvaios, 
Tlava@nvaiors, Xurpows, wv TO TETApTOV nV caTuptKor. Here 
however it is clear that the four names are an interpolation of 
some very ignorant and injudicious person, whose authority 
cannot have the slightest weight. But the mention of the 
Chytri may have been suggested by the remembrance of an 
institution of the orator Lycurgus, relating to the same fes- 
tival, which is thus described in the Lives of the Ten Orators 
(Plut. vi. p. 253): eionveryxe dé Kal vouovs, Tov Tept Tar 
KWMWOwY, ayova Tots Xutpow emiTederv edapidAov év TO 
DeaT pw, kal Tov wuKyocavra eis aoTU KatanéyecOat, 7 pOT €pov 
ovk efov, avadauavev Tov aryova €xXeAorroTa, to which is 
subjoined another law, regulating the mode of performing the 
plays of the three great tragic poets. The passage has been 
variously interpreted. Petitus (de leg. Att. p. 841) understood 
it as containing a direction, that the comedians should exhibit 
rival performances at the Chytri. Spanheim mentions two 
interpretations (Ran. p. 298), one that the comedians should 
give a spectacle at the Chytri, rivalling those of the theatre, 
another that comedies should be performed in the theatre in 


‘1 This remark is certainly true: but the author does not seem to have observed 
that it entirely destroys the force of the argument drawn in a preceding page from the 
words of Iszus as to the dramatic exhibitions at Phlyz. 
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like manner as at the Chytri. He himself prefers the first of 
the two: which however need not detain us, as it cannot be 
extracted from the Greek words. On the other hand that 
of Petitus is liable to no other objection on this score, than 
that it does not assign a distinct meaning to the epithet éda- 
puddov, which, in a writer like the Pseudo-Plutarch, is a very 
trifling difficulty: nor is aywy édapiddos a more censurable 
redundancy than Plutarch’s du:AXa éevayywnos, which he uses 
on a similar occasion (Solon c. 29). According to this con- 
struction the passage might seem to favour Ruhnken’s opinion, 
if the revival of the contest at the Chytri is brought into con- 
nexion with the decay of the Lenzean festival, mentioned by 
the Scholiast on the Frogs (406 yv tis Kat mapa tov Anvai- 
kov gvotoA\n) on the authority of Aristotle. Hermann adopts 
the second of the interpretations mentioned by Spanheim, in 
which edauihdov is referred to Xur pots, and he conceives that 
the object of the law was to revive, in a new form and under 
legal sanction, a species of contest which had before been pri- 
vately exhibited at the Chytri, but had fallen into disuse. He 
supposes this exhibition to have consisted, not in the regular 
dramatic recitations, but in readings, by which the poets sub- 
mitted their new pieces to the judgement of a select audience. 
The novelty of the institution lay, not in the season, which 
was the same as before, but in the right conferred on the 
successful poet, of exhibiting his play at the ensuing Great 
Dionysia. That the poets in fact read their plays at the 
Anthesteria, seems to result from the accounts of the death of 
Sophocles given by his Greek biographer, who, after mention- 
ing the singular story told by Ister and Neanthes, that Sopho- 
cles was choked in ae a bunch of grapes presented to him 
at the Choes, adds : Zatupos dé prot, TH Avreyounv ava yey 
YwoKovTa Kal eMTETOvTE TEpt Ta TEAN von mare paKpy—ovy 
77 pon Kal THY Yuya acpetvar. Ou 6, d7t mera THY TOU 
pau“aros avayVwoL, OTE vIKwY exnpvyOn, xapa viknOeis 
é€éAiwe. That some such previous trial of the pieces to be 
produced at the Great Dionysia should have taken place, is 
in itself extremely probable, and the time of the Anthesteria, 
which left about a month for the theatrical preparations, was 
well adapted to the purpose. These trials may have been the 
aryoves XUT pivot of Philochorus. We are also informed 
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that Sophocles put on mourning for the death of Euripides 
in common with all the Athenians, and brought on his actors 
without their usual garlands. The grammarian who relates 
this fact (Thom. M. in vit. Eurip.) speaks as if Sophocles 
had paid this mark of respect to his brother poet immediately 
on receiving the first news of his death, which, if Euripides 
died in the first half of the third year of Ol. 93, (see Boeckh 
Gr. Trag. Princ. p. 209) would imply that the mourning took 
place at the rural Dionysia in Poseideon. Otherwise the de- 
scription might refer to the funeral rites performed at the 
Chytri, when, as we learn from Theopompus (Schol. Ran. 220), 
it was usual tous waparyevopévous uTép Tav BavovTwy ihacacbat 
tov Epuyv, and then it would harmonize with the statement, 
that the death of Sophocles occurred at the Anthesteria”’. 

We might adopt this view of Hermann’s, without admit- 
ting his construction of the words of the law, which seems 
far less probable than that of Petitus. But at all events the 
utmost that can be inferred from the law is, that at a certain 
period comedies were exhibited at the Anthesteria: of tragedies 
we hear nothing, whereas both were performed at the Lena. 
On the other hand the theatrical regulations of the Lenza were 
at variance with those of the rural Dionysia. For not to 
mention the improbability of the supposition, that the many 
new pieces brought out at the Lena should have been pro- 
duced for the first time at the rural Dionysia, the part which 
foreigners were allowed to take in the exhibitions at Lenza, 
implies that they were under the immediate controul of the 


12 In his treatise Gr. Trag. Princ. p. 211. the author came to the conclusion that 
Sophocles died shortly after producing his last work (a new edition of his Antigone) 
at the rural Dionysia. But he now retracts this opinion as having been founded on the 
belief he then entertained that Sophocles died Ol, 93.3, which, as he observes, is impos- 
sible if the Frogs were as he now believes, performed in Gamelion of that year at the Le- 
nea: for Aristophanes must have begun his comedy before the rural Dionysia in Posei- 
deon. Hesays(p. 97): Euripides probably died Ol. 93. 2, as the Parian marble states, 
and the last piece of Sophocles, before which Euripides was already dead, may have been 
publicly read at the Choes of the same year that is, in Anthesterion, Ol. 93. 2, not ex- 
hibited at the rural Dionysia.—He had also conceived that the story from Ister and Ne- 
anthes about the manner of the poet’s death (that Callippides sent him a bunch of grapes 
mapa Tovs Xéas, and that Sophocles was choked Baddvraeis Td ordua paya ET bupa- 
ktGouvcav) is more consistent with the season of the rural Dionysia. He now observes: 
it is indeed incomprehensible how unripe grapes come to be mentioned along with the 
Choes: but, to pass over the well known allegorical interpretation of the anecdote, the 
difficulty is not removed by substituting the rural Dionysia. 
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state, not like those of the rural Dionysia peculiar to the 
several rural districts, where strangers would have been ex- 
cluded by religious scruples from taking a share in the local 
solemnities. As little can it be believed that they were per- 
mitted to fill so important an office as that of choragus at 
the Anthesteria, a festival of extraordinary sanctity, which 
included a variety of mysterious ceremonies, for which none 
but the wife of the Archon king and some select female 
attendants (the yéparpa) were held qualified, and to which 
no other Athenians were admitted. The Lenzea indeed, as 
well as the Anthesteria, are under the immediate superintendence 
of the Archon king; and this would alone be a strong argu- 
ment against their identity with the rural Dionysia, which were 
necessarily directed by the several local magistrates, the Onuap- 
xot. But on the other hand we learn from the abovequoted 
inscription containing the account of the OepmatiKov, that the 
Lenza were celebrated with a public banquet at the expense 
of the state: whereas at the Choes (as we gather from the 
anecdote of Demades in Plut. Resp. Ger. Pr. c.25) each citi- 
zen received a sum, with which he was to provide for his own 
repast. Entertainments indeed were given by persons whose 
office connected them with the festival, as in the Acharnians 
the priest of Bacchus invites Diczopolis to a banquet at the 
Choes: but on this occasion the host provided only the accessa- 
ries of the feast, such as are described in v. 1055 and the follow- 
ing lines: the more solid materials and the measure of wine 
each guest is expected to bring with him (1061 & foll.) So 
far therefore all the indications we are able to collect, point 
rather at the diversity than the identity of the Lenza, and 
either of the Dionysia with which they have been compared. 
VI. This result appears to be confirmed by the traditions 
preserved as to the occasion and nature of the various Dionysia. 
The name of the Lenza evidently connects the festival with 
the operations of the vintage, and separates it from the season 
and the occupations of the Anthesteria. In the same degree 
it may certainly at first sight seem to lead us directly to the 
rural Dionysia. For this was unquestionably the feast of the 
vintage, held indeed late in the year, but not later than the 
vintage takes place, in a much more rigorous climate, in some 
of the vineyards which produce the Tokay wine, where the 
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grapes are kept hanging till December, frozen and often 
covered with snow, and are then accounted to yield a wine 
very superior to that made in the preceding months of the 
same year. Moreover had the festival been placed earlier in 
the year, it would in some years have happened before the end 
of the vintage. But the object of the festival in Anthesterion 
is entirely different. On the first day (IIioiryia) the casks 
are broached and tasted, on the second (Xoes) the new wine 
is drunk. <A similar operation is said to be performed in 
Hungary in the month of February. This therefore can not 
be the festival which derived its name from the winepress 
erected in the place called Lenzon, at which the poets an- 
ciently received a prize of sweet must (tpuywotav asi, 
Sud Td Tos evooKymovcw el to Anvaiw yAevKos didocOan, 
éwep €xddouv Tp’ya—the writer wept kwpwoias in Kuster 
Aristoph. p. x1.) But yet it will not follow that the occasion 
of the Lenza was precisely the same as that of the rural 
Dionysia. These were common to the whole country: the 
former were attached to a particular spot. It may easily be 
imagined, that, after the general vintage had ended, the fruit 
of some vines was still reserved to a later season, for the pur- 
pose of extracting from them a nectar, with which the erec- 
tion of the first winepress was commemorated, the successful 
poets rewarded, and the Lenzan god honoured, and from 
which the festival itself may have received the name of 
‘AuBpocia, (above p. 279.) 

The partisans of Ruhnken’s hypothesis felt the difficulty 
of assigning a vintage festival to the month of February, and 
have attempted to meet it, by supposing that the Lenza, 
originally a rural festival, had in course of time been trans- 
ferred to the city. Spalding (De Dionysiis p. 76) conceived 
that, after the concentration of the Attic state had been effected 
by Theseus, a festival was instituted to supply the place of the 
rural Dionysia, for those who had removed their habitations to 
the capital: but that the new festival, in order that it might 
not interfere with the old holidays, was fixed in Anthesterion. 
The third and latest of the Dionysia he supposes to have been 
instituted for the purpose of displaying the public magnificence 
to foreigners, and therefore annexed to Elaphebolion. He 
thinks that this view of the subject is confirmed by the re- 
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semblance between some features of the two festivals held in 
Poseideon and Anthesterion. The former is the season which, 
by the consent of almost all nations, has been dedicated to 
mirth and jollity. Its festival corresponded to the Roman Sa- 
turnalia. But at the Anthesteria likewise presents were made, 
and the slaves enjoyed a temporary freedom, as is signified by 
the verse, Oupace Kapes, OUKET AvOcarnpta. It does not 
however appear that the custom of making presents prevailed 
at the rural Dionysia: at the Anthesteria it may have arisen 
out of the usage already. mentioned, according to which the 
guests carried their own viands to their host’s banquet. The 
other practice, of extending the gladness of the season to the 
slaves, which was common to both festivals, may be satisfac- 
torily explained from the character of the God, the dispenser 
of joy and freedom, without the supposition of any historical 
connexion. ‘The mode in which Thucydides speaks of the 
Anthesteria, is so far from confirming Spalding’s argument, 
that it leads to a directly opposite conclusion. The historian, 
after relating (11. 15) that it was the revolution effected by 
Theseus that first made Athens a great city, proceeds to illus- 
trate and corroborate his assertion by the fact, that the ancient 
temples were found either on the hill, or at its foot on the 
south side within the limits of the ante-Thesean city. Among 
the rest he mentions the sanctuary of Dionysus év Aipvais, the 
god in whose honour the more ancient Dionysia were celebrated 
in Anthesterion, at Athens as in Ionia. From this it seems 
clear that the Anthesteria did not arise out of the Union, but 
existed before it. ‘These he calls the more ancient, evidently 
in comparison with the festival of Elaphebolion, which was the 
most splendid and celebrated, and was probably instituted to 
represent those of the various rural districts. The-month may 
have been chosen, if not with a view to the season of the year, 
on the ground that it was the next after Poseideon which was 
not already occupied by a kindred festival. The Cecropian 
city, like many other places in Attica, had two Dionysian festi- 
vals, which were attached to peculiar local traditions and 
usages, and which survived after many others in the country 
had fallen into disuse. Both were celebrated in the same 
sanctuary of Bacchus, the Lenzon, in the Marsh, which ori- 
ginally lay a little way out of the city, and so might lead anti- 
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quaries to speak of the Lenza as a rural festival, but was very 
early inclosed within the walls. This enlargement may have 
taken place before the age of Theseus, suggested perhaps by 
the sanctity of the ground, which would not have been taken 
into the original city. The selection of the marshy ground for 
the sanctuary of Bacchus, and for the site of the winepress, 
admits of various explanations. It is at all events conformable 
to the practice of other cities. So at Sparta the temple of 
Bacchus stood in the suburb called the Marsh from the nature 
of the ground, though in Strabo’s time it had become dry ”. 
Such was no doubt the case at Athens also: and the marsh 
was chosen for the sake of the water: but perhaps originally 
without any other motive than the convenience of applying it, 
collected in an artificial reservoir, to various uses connected 
with the festivals of Bacchus. One of these is described by 
Phanodemus (Athenzus p. 465) who relates that the Athe- 
nians were used to take sweet new wine (yAevxos) from the 
casks, and to mix it near the temple of Bacchus in the Marsh 
in honour of the god, and then to drink of it themselves: 
whence Bacchus received the epithet Limnzeus, because the 
new wine was then first drunk diluted with water: and for 
the like reason the springs were called Nymphs and nurses of 
Bacchus, because the mixture of water increases the measure of 
wine: as Timotheus, in a fragment preserved by Athenzeus in 
the same. passage, speaks of the blood of Bacchus mixt with 
the fresh tears of the Nymphs. Phanodemus evidently alludes 
to the []:@orryia and the Xoes, and means to relate their origin. 

VII. It remains to inquire how far the preceding conclu- 
sions are confirmed by the accounts transmitted to us regarding 
the introduction of the worship of Bacchus into Attica. The 
Attic traditions mention Amphictyon as the first king who 
received the god in his dominions: in his reign Bacchus came 
into Attica, and was entertained by Semachus, and presented 
his daughter with a roeskin (Syncell. p. 297 ed. Bonn); and 
in a house behind a sanctuary of Bacchus in Athens, Pausa- 
nias saw a groupe of figures in clay, representing king Am- 
phictyon feasting Bacchus and other gods (1. 2. 5.) We are 


1S vir. p. 240. 7d mwadardv éEhimvale TO TpodaTeEtov, Kal EkaXouv av’To Aiuvas’ Kal 
ee . ; se = A Gah ad: ae Oh: 
70 Tov Atovicou iepov ev Ainvats ed’ bypov BeBynxos eriyyave, vuv 0 éxt Enpov tHv 
YP ’ 1p 1 
tdpuaow exer. 
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further informed by Philochorus (Atheneeus 1. p. 38.), that 
Amphictyon was the first who learnt from Bacchus the art of 
mixing wine with water in due proportions, so that men, who 
were before overpowered by the strength of the liquor, could 
hold their heads upright, and hence the king erected an altar 
to the upright Bacchus (op00s Avovucos) in the temple of the 
Seasons, as the nurses of the fruit of the vine: and hard by 
he raised an altar to the Nymphs, in commemoration of the 
mixture: for the Nymphs are said to be the nurses of Bacchus: 
and he ordained that after meals men should drink of the un- 
mixt wine, but only to taste it, for a sample of the power of 
the good god; and afterwards diluted as much as they would. 
Here it is evident (whatever may be thought of the interpreta- 
tion given to the epithet op0s) that the worship referred to 
Amphictyon is that of the Limnzan god, which Thucydides 
also asserts to have been the most ancient. The institution of 
the Choes took place later, on the occasion of the arrival of 
Orestes, according to Apollodorus under Pandion, or, as Pha- 
nodemus determined it with greater attention to chronological 
accuracy, under Demophoon. But in the reign of Pandion 
the first, the same in which Ceres came to Eleusis, Bacchus 
again visited Attica. On this occasion he was received by 
Icarius, and bestowed on him the gifts which proved so fatal 
to him and to his daughter Erigone. ‘The anger of the gods, 
which was provoked by her death, was appeased by rites which 
ever after distinguished the festival of the vintage (Apollo- 
dorus in. 14. 7. Hyginus Fab. 130 festwm oscillationis— 
per vindemiam. Astronom. 11. Arctophylax). This legend 
clearly relates to the rural Dionysia: in it the scene is laid 
in the country, in Icaria, and all turns upon the cultivation 
of the vine and the process of winemaking, while in that of 
Amphictyon it is the mixture and use of the liquor that con- 
stitute the motive of the tradition. It does not however follow 
that the rural tradition was of later origin than the worship of 
the Lenzean god, which could not be the fact; but only that a 
distinguishing feature of the former was introduced at a com- 
paratively late period. ‘Those rural rites are manifestly of the 
same kind with those which Pegasus introduced from Eleu- 
therze, as appears both from the similarity of the two legends 
(Schol. Aristoph. Acharn, 11. 242), and from the oracle men- 
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tioned by Pausanias (1. 2. 4) which, on the arrival of Pegasus, 
reminded the Athenians of the earlier presence of the god in 
the land in the time of Icarius. To this Eleutherian god the 
Great Dionysia were consecrated: and therefore the question 
as to the epoch at which they were introduced depends upon 
the date of the migration of Pegasus from Eleuthera. That 
they were later than the Union under Theseus appears from 
the silence of tradition, which though it speaks of the various 
relations between that hero and Bacchus, never mentions him 
as the founder of the Great Dionysia. Eleutherz was cele- 
brated as an ancient seat of the worship of Bacchus. It was 
one of the places which claimed the honour of having given 
him birth (Diodor. 111. 66. "H)etor cal Nakior, pos d€ Todos 
ot Tas EXevOepas oikovvTes, Kal Tiot, Kat mXeElous Erepot Tap 
éauTots aropaivorta TexvwOynvat). Its hero Eleuther (perhaps 
Bacchus, Liber, himself, though he is called a son of Apollo) 
was said to have erected the first statue to the god, and to 
have taught the right observance of his worship (Hyginus 
Fab. 225. Schol. Hesiod. Theog. 54). This Pegasus the 
Eleutherian brought with him to Athens: and the ancient 
image of the god, which was carried every year in procession 
from his temple to a chapel in the Academy (Pausan. 1. 29. 2), 
had once stood in the temple at Eleutherze, where Pausanias 
saw a copy of it (1. 38. 8). It was not without opposition that 
Pegasus succeeded in establishing the rites of the god at 
Athens: the resistance of the Athenians was only overcome 
by manifest tokens of divine anger, and by the intervention 
of the Delphic oracle (Schol. Aristoph. Ach. 242). But what 
was the motive that led Pegasus to transplant the sacred 
image to a foreign city, where he was not even sure of a 
friendly reception? ‘The motive is not assigned by tradition, 
but it may be collected from history. We are informed that 
the people of Eleutherze united themselves with the Athenians, 
not from compulsion, but voluntarily, through their hatred of 
Thebes (Paus. 1. 38. 8). This has all the appearance of 
being a genuine historical tradition: but yet the event must 
have occurred in very early times, since we have no account, 
as in the case of Platzea, of its date. In the time of Pausanias 
(i. 38. 9) the site of Eleutheree was only marked by a few 
ruins. Strabo (1x. p. 284) says that it was uncertain whether 
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it belonged to Plataa or to Boeotia: Pausanias considers it as 
part of Attica. But it appears from Thucydides (v. 42) that, 
according to an ancient treaty between the Athenians and the 
Beeotians, Panacton was not to be occupied by either people, 
but to be common ground (underépous oixety TO ywpiov adda 
cow veuew). If this was the case with Panacton, which lay 
nearer to Athens than Eleuthere, it was probably so with 
Eleutherz and its district. The inhabitants must have mi- 
grated in a body to Athens, leaving their town to the first 
occupant. Hence it was not numbered among the Attic 
demes. The time when the power and hostility of Thebes 
induced the people of Eleutherae to throw themselves into 
the arms of Athens, may therefore have been the half-historical 
period which intervenes between the Return of the Beeotians 
from Arne, and that of the Heracleids. We read of a war 
which arose between the Athenians and Beeotians at this period 
on account of some disputed ground, the district of C&noe 
(Conon 39) or Celznz (Schol. Aristoph. Acharn. 146) of 
which the former lay not far from Eleuthere. The contest 
was decided by the wellknown stratagem of the Attic cham- 
pion Melanthus, who was believed to have been favoured by 
an apparition of Bacchus, and in consequence to have honoured 
him under the title of MeNavauyis with the festival ‘Acatovpua. 
This tradition connects itself im a very simple and natural 
manner with those about Eleutherze and Panacton. After the 
progress of the Theban power had induced the inhabitants of 
the latter place to quit their ancient seats, the Thebans took 
possession of it, and proceeded to make encroachments upon 
Attica. These were repelled, with the aid of the newly re- 
ceived god: but Eleutherze and Panacton continued to be 
debatable ground. If these combinations are well founded, 
the institution of the Great Dionysia, the latest festival of 
Bacchus at Athens, will but a little precede the Return of 
the Heracleids. 


Tue reader will readily perceive, that the author’s main 
proposition will be very slightly affected by the success of his 
endeavours to determine the order and the epochs in which 
the Attic Dionysia were instituted: and whatever may be 
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thought of the arguments proposed in the last section, it will 
be difficult to resist the accumulation of evidence which he 
has produced for the separate existence of the Lenza, as a 
distinct festival celebrated in Gamelion. Still the subject 
last discussed is one perhaps not less interesting than the 
main question itself: and therefore our readers will probably 
not be unwilling to compare Boeckh’s view of it with one pro- 
posed by Welcker in his Nachtrag xu der Schrift ueber die 
“Eschylische Trilogie, from which we subjoin a short extract. 
The author conceives, that the religion of Bacchus, as one 
of rustic origin, and long confined to the peasantry who were 
employed in the care of flocks and the cultivation of the vine, 
met with opposition from the kings and noble families, as 
encouraging its followers to rise above their station, and to 
encroach upon aristocratical privileges. He thinks that the 
epithets of the god which describe him as a Deliverer (’EXev- 
Dé pros, ’EXevBepers, Avatos, Avoevs) refer, not to a release from 
care and grief, but to the abolition of political distinctions, 
which the lower classes gradually achieved, and naturally 
ascribed to their tutelary deity. This he believes to be the 
real ground of several Attic legends: as that of the stranger 
Melanthus, who conquers and gains the crown by the aid of 
Bacchus, who appeared to him in a rustic garb (ody aypotKix@ 
oxyuate Schol. Aristoph. Pac. 890) and was afterward ho- 
noured as Arovycos MeAavOidns or Medavaryis: that of the 
daughters of Eleuther (the author, perhaps by mistake, 
names Erechtheus, but refers to Suidas: Medav), who treated 
the god with contempt, and were punished with madness: 
that of Aigeus, who, he imagines, represents the Aiy:opecs, 
the worshippers of Bacchus, and who, though not sprung from 
the royal line, but only adopted by Pandion, marries the 
daughter of Hoples, and becomes king of Athens'*. After 

13 The marriages of AZgeus with Meta (whose name connects her with the noble 
race of the Mnzvovidar) with Chalciope daughter of ‘Pyjvwp, with Autocthe 
daughter of Perseus, with /Ethra daughter of the sage Pittheus, all admit of the 
same interpretation, if AXgeus represents a class which rose, from a condition of 
political degradation, to an equality with the races which in earlier times claimed the 
exclusive possession of power, valour, and wisdom. But in his Tvrilogie the author 
adopted Mueller’s view of Egeus, as another name for Ilocenjwv (Aiyaos). He 
now objects to it on the ground that in cases of a double genealogy, like that of The- 


seus, there is usually no connexion between the names of the heroic and the divine 
parent. 
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this he proceeds as follows: (p. 207.) In a similar sense, it 
appears to me, we ought to understand the other Attic legend 
concerning the worship of Bacchus, which relates, that an 
image of Bacchus Eleuthereus was brought by Pegasus with 
the sanction of the oracle from Eleuthere to Athens. The 
name of Pegasus is derived from the springs which this re- 
ligion hallowed. Amphictyon was represented in a groupe 
of figures in clay, entertaining Bacchus with other gods: for 
in an Amphictyonic confederacy there must always be a 
variety of gods. The same king made ordinances, regulating 
the mixture of wine and the mode of drinking, according to 
gravity and decency. A legend explains the characteristic 
ceremony of the festival (the @addAayewryiat) by the circum- 
stance, that Pegasus was not at first well received by the 
Athenians. It is not improbable that some old families in 
the city may have resisted the introduction of these rites : 
but in such legends there are scarcely any limits to the free- 
dom of fiction. Philochorus on the other hand explains the 
A.dvucos opOos in the temple of the Seasons, as a sign that 
men ought to keep their heads up, and not drink to excess ; 
a practical edifying application, suited to an age which was 
incapable of entering into the spirit of a physiological reli- 
gion. ‘lhe degree in which this incapacity prevailed, is 
proved by the language of Phanodemus, Theophrastus, 'Ti- 
motheus &c. (above p. 299) which shews that even the true 
relation of Bacchus to Limnez (the Attic Nysa), and to water 
in general, was no longer understood or was explained away. 
But according to this tradition Bacchus had in fact been en- 
tertained in the deme of Semachus, by Semachus and his 
daughters, to whom he gave the roeskin, and from whom his 
priestesses descended (Steph. B. Snuaxidar). | Semachus 
according to Philochorus was in the district of Epacria, pro- 
bably toward the Boeotian frontier, which is also supposed 
to have been the situation of Icaria. The cooperation of 
the oracle may have been a matter of fact: it is also possible 
that a connexion may have been formed with Eleutherz, as 
a place eminently distinguished for the worship of Bacchus, 
and that an image may have been brought thence. But it is 
probable that this took place after the union of the Attic 
augctioves, which is expressed by the name of Amphictyon, 


’ 
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so that a general Attic festival was established even before 
the Great Dionysia of the Thesean city, which themselves 
were at least earlier than the Ionian migration. As the an- 
cient visit of the God to Icarius, which the oracle itself 
touches on, did not extend his benefits to Athens and the 
whole of Attica, a new appearance of the god was exhibited 
of more comprehensive efficacy. But as from the very no- 
tion of an amphictiony there could not be a house of Amphic- 
tyonids, the priestesses, who are either the Pythian Thyiads, 
to whom the present of the roeskin seems very appropriate, 
or the yépapa of the Anthesteria, were taken from one of 
the demes where the worship of Bacchus had been long esta- 
blished, that of the Semachide. In Stephanus indeed we 
only read that his priestesses descended from the daughters 
of Semachus; but that by these priestesses we are to under- 
stand not those of the rural district, but those of the capital, 
is clear from the statement annexed in Eusebius and Syncel- 
lus, that Semachus received this blessing in the reign of 
Amphictyon. To soften the anachronism others, according to 
Eusebius, placed the arrival of Bacchus under the no less purely 
mythical kings, the second Cecrops, and Pandion. It ap- 
pears to me utterly impossible to determine either the epoch of 
the god’s appearance, or his nature and origin, with the scanty 
fragments we have remaining of the Atthides, and considering 
the arbitrary manner in which the traditions of different or- 
ders of men, framed with different views, have been, artificially 
or through misconception, arranged and interwoven according 
to historical conditions, as if they were all of the same kind. 
In general however we may say that from times so ancient 
as to lie beyond the investigation of the most learned Athe- 
nians, the worship of Bacchus existed at Icaria, on mount 
Icarius, at Semachus, Lenzeus, Phlyz, which last place (pro- 
bably with reference to the Theban worship, though this 
may have been only an afterthought) honoured the Ismenian 
nymphs together with Avdvucos “Av@r0s, and had dramatic 
spectacles, and in other demes of Attica; of which several at 
least pretended to have witnessed a divine revelation and insti- 
tution of this worship, and celebrated a festival of flowers 
and another of must, accompanied with Bacchic mummeries: 
and that their rites, in compliance with the example, and 
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perhaps at the instigation of Delphi, were adopted into the 
religion of the state. This adoption is not ascribed to 
Theseus; but the Oschophoria, a masquerading procession 
with bunches of grapes, which he is said to have introduced, 
were probably nothing but an autumnal festival, adopted 
from one or more of the demes. 

That the Delphic oracle, in the exercise of its general 
superintendence of religious concerns, after having itself 
united Bacchus so closely as it did with its Apollo, because 
it was necessary for religious establishments of so national 
a kind to meet the faith of all classes, by the association of 
different gods, oracles, and ceremonies, directed the cities also 
to worship Bacchus, is not surprising. With regard to 
Athens, beside the support which, as Pausanias_ relates, 
Pegasus received from Delphi, the oracle cited by Demos- 
thenes (c. Meidiam, p. 531) is remarkable: 

Aude "EpeyOetcaow, dao Vavdtovos aatu 

ValeTE, Kal TAT plows vouows tOuved €opTas, 

envio Gat Bax xovo, Kal evpuxopous Kar. aryuids 

ioTUVvat wopaiwy Bpopien xd pw aupurya mavras, 

KaL Kuiooav Popoior, Kapy oTepavos TuKacavTas. 

The words, duperya wavras, seem not to have been used acci- 
dentally and unmeaningly, but to recommend the amalga- 
mation of the different orders. That there was at least 
occasion for this exhortation, is disclosed by the legend con- 
cerning the usage that prevailed at the Watheetctis on the 
day ote the Ghose: of drinking, not in common out of the same 
bowl, but each man separately out of his own cup. Demo- 
phoon, who here stands for the priest of the united people 
(@vcia Sypotedys), or Pandion, who represents the union 
of the tribes and their modes of worship, is said to have 
introduced this regulation for the national banquet (cvwyia 
OnuoteAns), and at the same time to have closed the temples, 
because the matricide Orestes happened just at this time to 
arrive at Athens, and it was the king’s object to avoid ad- 
mitting him to a share in the drinking bout (ousdo7ovcos), 
and yet not to offend him by making him alone drink apart 
from the rest. He felt the motive, as Euripides says (Iphig. 
T. 960), and endured the mortification in silence. Here, as 
the fiction is palpable, and even contradicts chronology, we 
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see a separation between the worshippers, for which it is diffi- 
cult to account on any other ground but a reluctance in a 
part of those who met at the festival to holding entire fellow- 
ship with the rest. In the same way I explain the custom 
of keeping silence at this Orestean meal during the eating 
and drinking (Plut. Sympos. 11. 10. 1). It is however very 
probable that Orestes was selected for the purpose of the 
legend, for the sake of a covert allusion to the real motive, 
the desire of the higher classes to keep aloof from the rustics 
(opecta), who had been admitted into the phratries: for 
this same mythical Orestes makes his appearance in another 
legend, where the allegorical meaning can admit of no doubt™. 


Cat 


14 The author alludes to a passage which Stanley in his Commentary on the Greek 
life of AEschylus quotes from an old Scholiast: év tots ypdvois Opéctou ebaiuateto 
aap “Eno Oedpuis, Os TpwTos éEevpe Tpaywoikads peAwdias. He observes, p. 225 
‘¢ Bentley (Epistola ad Mill. p. 45) quotes these words to ridicule them as a clumsy 
fiction, because he did not comprehend them as a poetical one. Orestes here again 
designates the old times and the rustic mode of life, as in the Atolian legend (Heca- 
teus in Athen. 11. p. 35. Orestheus is father of ®utzos, father of Oiveds, kXnOels 
avo Twv auté\wv), and as in the Athenian of the Choes : Oedurs is nothing but Aiopos, 
who in Sicily passed for the inventor of the herdsman’s song (Bovxo\tacuos Athen. 
xiv. p. 619.) and who in Attica was the first ‘who slaughtered the ox at the Buphonia, 
and is termed priest of Jupiter (Porphyr. de Abstin. 11. 22.)’ 


ON THE PAINTING OF AN ANCIENT VASE, 


FROM THE GERMAN OF UHDEN. 





Tue vase, the painting of which is described in the fol- 
lowing memoir, was found in Magna Grecia. This painting 
was most probably, like those of many vases, a copy from 
some greater work, which, in the style of the composition and 
the figures, reminds one of the paintings of Polygnotus on 
the walls of the Lesche at Delphi, described by Pausanias 
(x. 25—-31.): as in them, so in the present instance, the names 
are annexed to the figures’. 

And for this we owe the artist many thanks. For with- 
out these names, to what explanations and conjectures would 
not his work have been subject! and how likely would they 
all have been altogether to miss its real meaning! so destitute 
are some of the figures of all attributes, while others are in- 
vested with attributes, entirely different from those usually 
attributed to them, which, though perhaps occasionally men- 
tioned in the writings of the ancients, are very seldom, and in 
part never found on ancient monuments. Considered merely 
in this respect the present painting is extremely valuable: and 
it is rendered still more interesting by its subject. For it 
exhibits one of the most ancient stories of Hercules, which, 
frequently as the deeds of this hero were the subject of such 
works, has never yet appeared in any monument hitherto dis- 
covered: so that this representation is new, and at present 
perfectly unique: and since it throws new light on one of the 
greatest masterpieces of the Attic drama, it unquestionably 
deserves peculiar attention. 


1 The original of this memoir was read to the Academy of Berlin in November 
1810. It was accompanied with a copy of the painting, which is engraved in the 
Transactions of the Academy: but the minuteness and fidelity of the description will 
enable the reader.to dispense with this illustration. It is also given by Millingen 
Peintures des Vases, 'T. 51. Tr. 
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In the centre of the painting is an altar constructed of 
large rough stones of various sizes, one of the largest, of 
quadrangular shape, forming the basis, and a similar one the 
upper slab. On the altar a flame is blazing before the statue 
of a female deity, here named XPYXH, which stands on a 
fluted Doric pillar. On the right of the goddess, by the side 
of the altar, is standing a robust man, bearded, naked as to 
the upper part of his body, but clothed in a peplum from 
his loins downward, wearing an olive garland, and holding 
his left hand open in the act of praying, his right on the 
head of a victim, a bullock, toward which his face is turned. 
Over this figure is painted the name HPAKAH®. By the 
side of the bullock stands a young man with a small travelling- 
hat on his head, his right arm wrapped in his chlamys, and 
holding two spears in his left hand: this figure is named 
IOAEQS. Over against Hercules on the left side of the altar 
stands a female figure, with large wings on her shoulders 
spread aloft, clad in a tunic with a peplum thrown over it, 
holding a cup in her right hand, and in the left a large patera, 
encircled with three sprigs: she is designated by the name 
NIKA. By her side a boy is stooping, apparently for the 
purpose of putting a lid, which he is holding in both hands, 
on a fourcornered chest: to this figure no name is annexed. 

The painting then represents a sacrifice, offered to a god- 
dess Chryse by Hercules, in the company of his faithful 
Tolaus, and of a boy, and in the presence of Nika, who, as 
will be shown in the sequel, probably appears at this sacrifice 
as a symbol. 

In one of the old Scholia to the Philoctetes of Sophocles, 
v. 195, it is distinctly related, that Hercules made a sacrifice 
on the island of Chryse, when he marched against Troy. 
Philostratus likewise mentions this sacrifice, though not so 
expressly*. Hercules, in passing over to Asia with his fleet 
of eighteen, or, as Homer has it, of six ships, to avenge the 
perfidy of Laomedon, landed on the little island of Chryse, 
and there sacrificed on the same altar which Jason had 
erected during the Argonautic expedition. Now if the name 


2 Imag. Phil. Jun. 17. In fact he mentions no sacrifice, but only the altar raised 
by Jason, when sailing toColchis. But he subjoins, that Philoctetes shewed the altar 
to the Greeks, ék tis Evy “HpakXet uvnuns. Tr. 
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of the tutelary goddess indicates that the scene takes place 
on the isle of Chryse, then the altar represented is that same 
altar: one of the most celebrated in antiquity, which the 
Greeks were bidden by the oracle to search for on their pas- 
sage to Troy, seventy-five years after it was first erected: 
which Philoctetes found and cleansed, and from which the 
snake darted out, which wounded the hero, whose long and 
cruel sufferings and glorious triumph were exhibited by the 
three masters of Greek tragedy. He was acquainted with 
the altar, not from the time when Jason erected it on his way 
to Colchis: for Philoctetes was not one of the Argonauts, 
though Hyginus and Valerius Flaccus, without the counte- 
nance of any other author, and in contradiction to all chro- 
nology, number him among them: his acquaintance with the 
altar dated from the expedition of Hercules against Troy, 
on which Philoctetes had accompanied his friend and foster- 
father. The painting of the vase enables us clearly to under- 
stand, how, in the course of more than sixty years, an altar 
piled like the one here represented, might be covered up, 
and overgrown with bushes, so that nothing but a lively 
recollection of the spot where it stood could lead to its dis- 
covery ; and also how the broad chinks and cavities left by 
stones so rounded off and laid on one another, might harbour 
a snake, which might dart forth and wound Philoctetes as 
he was busied in clearing out the altar. 

Altars of this structure are the most ancient of any: 
they are rarely represented on ancient monuments, and as 
rarely are they accurately described by ancient writers. It 
is just such an altar that Apollonius makes the Argonauts 
pile up with stones on the seashore, before they embark, in 
honour of Apollo, as the patron of navigation’. 

Widely different therefore from the original is the strange 
representation which Dosiadas gave of this same altar in long 

31.402. “Ev@ev 6° at Adiyyas adds cyeddv dyiGovtes Nyeov ab’tobi Bwpov 
émwaxtiov "Amé\Nwvos ’Axtiov, "EuBaciou 7 émuvusov. The word ddiyyes, here 
used by Apollonius, has misled his learned Italian translator (L’Argonautica di 
Apollonio Rodio tradotta ed illustrata, Roma 1791.4) to suppose the altar composed 
of pietruzze: but AdiyE is not always used as the diminutive of Aas. Hesychius 
explains Adiyyes by Vidor bad tdatos AeActacpévor, and Apollonius (1v. 1678) 
describes Talos as rolling Bapeias \aéiyyas to guard the harbour from the Argonauts. 


In the former passage therefore he probably had in his mind just such an altar as 
that represented in the painting. 
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and short verses, so arranged as to exhibit a cippus with 
architectural features of a very modern style, no less foreign 
to the noble simplicity of ancient times in its figure, than the 
idea and character of the poem itself. 

The altar in the painting is consecrated to a goddess, who 
is set up near it on a fluted Doric pillar. Statues, vessels, 
and groupes, are not uncommonly represented in ancient mo- 
numents placed on single isolated pillars. The purpose of 
elevating an object of veneration, so that it may be visible 
from every side, seems most conveniently attained by its 
position on a pillar. Such pillars grew from the low Doric 
to the height of the columns of Trajan and M. Aurelius. 

The image of the goddess, like the altar, bears the stamp 
of high antiquity: even in the picture it seems to disclose 
the material of which it was formed, and presents the appear- 
ance of a venerable Eoavov, in the proper sense of the word: 
a figure carved in wood. The arms, with open palms, are 
outstretched as in the act of benediction or prayer, as in 
the images of the Ephesian Diana: unless the symbolical 
interpretation was annexed in later times to this attitude, 
whereas in fact the helplessness of art in its earliest stage 
could devise no other way of separating the arms from the 
vertical body in the rude human figure, than by a transverse 
beam*. On the head of the goddess is a radiated crown: 
she is clad in an embroidered tunic, closely fitted to the body, 
with sleeves, girt with a broad zone above the loins: beside 
these she has no distinguishing attribute. 

But the name affixed in the picture designates her as 
XPYZH. The artist followed the legend, according to which 
it was the tutelary goddess of the isle of Chryse to whom the 
altar was dedicated on which Hercules sacrificed, which Phi- 
loctetes discovered, and where Chryse herself punished his 
neglect of her love, by the bite of a serpent which issued 
from her altar. 

The island itself, which bore the same name with the 


* So the celebrated ddxava at Sparta, the ancient images of the Dioscuri, were 
a rude representation of two brothers clasping each other in their arms. The vertical 
beams represented the bodies, the two transverse beams the arms: only we must not 
conceive that one of these was above and the other below, but that both were carried 
through the upper part of the bodies, at a small distance from each other. 
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goddess, was one of the New Islands, vicor véa, that is of 
those which suddenly emerged from the sea near Lemmos, in 
consequence of volcanic eruptions’. Chryse, which was once 
not far from Lemnos, as we are informed by Pausanias (vIitt. 
33.4) had in that writer’s time again sunk into the sea. ‘That 
this very island of Chryse, and not any other place of the 
same name, was meant in the legend of Philoctetes, is clear 
and unquestionable, from the tragedies of Sophocles and 
Euripides and the Scholia, as has been shewn by several 
learned commentators. 

But who that cruel Chryse was, who inflicted those suf- 
ferings on the son of Poeas, when he came to the island which 
was named after her, is a question on whicn we have no 
precise information, except that the commentators with some 
scholiasts assert, that Xpvoy is an epithet of Minerva, de- 
rived from the island. But they do not consider, that older 
and learned Scholiasts, as the author of the larger Scholia 
on the Philoctetes, as well as Eustathius on Homer, very cau- 
tiously mention both traditions about Chryse, telling us that 
according to some authors she is a nymph, according to others 
‘A@nva Xpvon: that the Scholia, and other accounts, which 
exclusively identify Chryse with Minerva, appear to be of 
later origin, and that a local epithet of Minerva, who it is 
well known had many such, is scarcely to be found in the 
works of the ancients, whether poets or prosewriters, without 
the addition of her proper name. 

Our painting seems to add a new and almost irresistible 
weight to the opinion, that the legend of a nymph Chryse, 


5 These islands were called véa:, like the Monte novo near Naples, which is of 
similar origin. The Greeks derive the name from véw, merely as in other instances, 
for the sake of tacking a legend to it. They are unquestionably the same as those of 
which Philostratus speaks in the passage above quoted. They are moreover men- 
tioned by Herodotus, Antigonus, Stephanus, Suidas, and Pliny. To them pro- 
bably belonged also the island Hiera, which lies at about three German miles south of 
Lemnos, and is now called by the modern Greeks Agiostrati (not Agiostati, as the 
name is written in Arrowsmith’s great map of the world). Cellarius, and some modern 
geographical writers after him, hold this island to be the Chryse which lay close to 
Lemnos: though Pausanias, whom they cite, should have restrained them from 
making so erroneous an assertion, as well by his remark as to the short distance 
between the two lastmentioned islands, as by his positive statement that Chryse had 
disappeared. [On the site of Chryse, see Choiseul-Gouftier Tour pittoresque dans la 
Gréce T, 11. and Dureau de la Malle, in Malte-Brun’s Annales geographiques T.1x.| 
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the tutelary power of her island, had really an independent 
existence, and did not arise out of the tradition about a Mi- 
nerva Chryse, but on the contrary gave birth to it with the 
help of some additions: and that the nymph Chryse was a 
being totally different from Minerva Chryse. For there is 
no instance, in descriptions or authentic monuments, of Mi- 
nerva’s being represented so entirely without any of her usual 
attributes, without helmet, or lance, or egis, as she would be 
in this figure of Chryse ; not to mention the ornament of the 
radiated crown, which is wholly foreign to Minerva, though 
very appropriate to Chryse, as the guardian lady of the 
island. . 

Hercules himself is performing the sacrifice: it is draw- 
ing to a close: the hero is standing with his face turned 
toward the victim, from which the hair over the brow has 
been already cut off, and he is scattering the ovAoxyuTar on its 
head: he has a peplum, the gift of Minerva (Apollodor. 
2. 4. 11. 9. with Heyne’s note. Diodor. 1v. 14. and Wesseling) 
thrown about the lower part of his person: his head is 
wreathed with a sprig of the wild olivetree, from which he 
took the chaplet he wore at the first institution of the Olympic 
games: the leaves and roundish berries are distinctly marked, 
the latter painted white. The wild olive and the poplar 
were two trees peculiarly sacred to Hercules; hence it is not 
unusual to find him crowned with a garland of poplar, which 
has often been taken for ivy. Hercules is here represented 
with a beard, as no longer a young man: for he undertook 
the expedition against Troy at the end of all his labours, 
after his period of servitude in Lydia had expired. 

The horns of the victim are adorned with the woollen 
oTéupata, taken up in coralshaped slips. No instrument for 
slaughtering it is seen: it will be felled by the strong fist of 
the hero. 

Tolaus, the companion and faithful ally of Hercules, 
is clad in the ordinary chlamys, and is holding two spears 
in his left hand: a small travelling-hat, such as often 
occurs in paintings of vases, and on coins, covers his youth- 
ful head. 

Nike appears, to announce a certain victory: she stands 
ready to contract a solemn alliance with Hercules, and to 
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execute it in due form, she is holding the vessels of the 
a7ovoyn, the charger, and the cup, in her hands. 

The boy, who seems about twelve years old, and who is 
busy with the chest which appears to be intended for the safe 
keeping of the ovAoy’ta and the implements pertaining 
to the sacrifice, is probably no other than Philoctetes himself, 
who, at the time of the expedition of Hercules against Troy, 
was about the age of the boy here represented, and who 
from his childhood accompanied the hero as his ministering 
attendant, just as he appears in the painting (Philostr. Jun. 
Im.’ ¥7). 

The little bush of sprigs with pointed leaves, perhaps 
of laurel, which is just indicated above the boy’s head, marks 
the place of the sacrifice, the acakupy onxov, as Sophocles calls 
the roofless inclosure within which the altar of Chryse stood 
(Phil. 1328). 

The vase which contains this remarkable painting has 
the shape of an inverted bell, resting on one foot, with a han- 
dle projecting from each side. It is what the Greeks would 
have called a xparnp. The figures are painted red, on a 
black ground; the names, as well as some of the ornaments 
above described, white. The drawing is careless, particu- 
larly in the hands and feet. The vase, at the time when 
the painting was copied, belonged to a private person at 


Naples®. 


6 [The subject of this Memoir has been discussed both by the commer- 
tators on the Philoctetes of Sophocles, and by Dissen in Boeckh’s edition of 
Pindar, Explic. p. 511. where he communicates Welcker’s view of Chryse, as nei- 
ther a nymph nor Minerva, but the ancient goddess Thia, whom Pindar invokes 
in his fourth Isthmian ode: Marep ‘AXiov, wodvavuue Ocia céo y ExaTe Kal 
peyacbern vopiocav xpvodv avbpwrot tepidciovy a&Awyv, and who is no other than 
the Lemnian goddess to whom human victims were sacrificed. (Steph. Byz. Ajpvos). 
Welcker finds a confirmation of this opinion in the physiognomy of the goddess 
represented on the vase, Oculorum ferocitas deam significat hwmanas hostias cupi- 
entem, quales ei videntur olim oblate. Tut it is difficult to decide, whether what is 
here described as ferocity, is any thing more than the want of any positive expression, 
which marks a rude essay of early art. Ruckert Dienst der Athena p. 67. explains 
the epithet Xpion applied to Minerva, from the golden panoply with which she leaped 
from the head of Jove: so the chorus in the (id. T. invokes her as ypucéa Ovyatio 
Aids: so she was represented in the Parthenon. | 
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ON CERTAIN AFFIRMATIVE AND NEGATIVE 
PARTICLES OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


One of the characteristics of Horne Tooke’s Diversions 
of Purley is the extreme confidence with which he pronounces 
his opinion even when its grounds are at least very doubt- 
ful, and the arrogant manner in which he distributes his 
scorn on all who have differed, or may hereafter differ, from 
himself. In the case of Samuel Johnson indeed, there are 
so many instances in which he merited chastisement, that we 
do not feel very indignant at his getting a lash or two more 
than the specific charge warrants. We are disposed as a 
jury sometimes is, to find him guilty on the ground of ge- 
neral character rather than of the evidence before us. There 
is one unimportant case in which Horne Tooke has parti- 
cularly shown this rashness, and has gone out of his way 
to pronounce that “ ridiculous” which he could have had 
no means of judging. I allude to the place where he says, 
‘But I believe they will be as little able to justify their 
innovation, as Sir Thomas More would have been to explain 
the foundation of his ridiculous distinction between nay and 
no, and between yea and yes'.” In the note he quotes the 
following passage—a passage far more remarkable as illus- 
trating how the principles of abstract toleration will desert 
the best and wisest when the opinions they dislike become 
embodied and attached to the person of an individual oppo- 
nent, than in any philological view. 

‘‘T woulde not here note by the way that T'yndall here 
translateth no for nay, for it is but a trifle and mistaking of 
the Englishe worde: saving that ye shoulde see that he whych 
in two so plain Englishe wordes, and so common as in naye 


\ Div. of Purley. 11. p. 496. 
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and mo, can not tell when he should take the one and when 
the tother, is not for translating into Englishe a man very 
mete. For the use of those two wordes in aunswering a 
question is this. No aunswereth the question framed by the 
affirmative”. As for ensample if a manne should aske Tindall 
himselfe: ys an heretike mete to translate Holy Scripture into 
Englishe? lo to thys question if he will aunswere trew Englishe, 
he must aunswere nay and not zo. But and if the question 
be asked hym thus lo: Is not an heretyke mete to translate 
Holy Scripture into English? To this question if he will 
aunswere true English, he must aunswere no and not nay. 
And a lyke difference is there betwene these two adverbs ye 
and yes. For if the question bee framed unto Tindall by the 
affirmative in thys fashion. If an heretique falsely translate 
the Newe Testament into Englishe, to make his false heresyes 
seem the word of Godde, be his bookes worthy to be burned ? 
To this questyon asked in this wyse, yf he will aunswere 
true Englishe, he must auswere ye and not yes. But nowe 
if the question be asked him thus lo, by the negative. If 
an heretike falsely translate the Newe Testament into Englishe 
to make his false heresyes seme the word of God, be not hys 
bokes well worthy to be burned? To thys question in thys 
fashion framed if he will aunswere trew Englishe he may not 
aunswere ye but he must aunswere yes, and say yes marry 
be they, bothe the translation and the translatour, and al that 
wyll hold wyth them.” 

It seems highly improbable that Sir Thomas More 
would have stated the existence of such a distinction, espe- 
cially in attacking an adversary, unless it either was observed 
in practice, or sanctioned by the opinion of well informed 
persons of his own day. So few questions are answered by 
simple yes or no, and so few of such questions occur in 
works of any kind with which I am acquainted, before 
this time, that I know not how we can determine such a 
minute point of usage. I cannot find that Tyndal notices 
so trifling a thing in his answer to More, though the pas- 
sage may easily have escaped me; but at any rate it appeared 


2 It appears to me according to the instance and the use of the word affirmative a 
few lines lower down that Sir Thomas Moore meant nay here and not no. 
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to me not uninteresting to examine whether there was any 
difference in the origin of the words themselves which might 
lead to their different application, for few such usages are 
owing entirely to accident. I was thus led to lock at Rask’s 
Grammar, and from Rask to turn to Grimm’s third volume, 
in the few last pages of which the subject of questions and 
their answers is discussed with his usual learning. So much 
it seems necessary to state, more as a sort of apology for 
the nature of the subject, by explaining how I was led to it, 
than with the intention of confining my remarks in the fol- 
lowing pages to the point which first provoked my curiosity, 
or labouring to preserve the unity of subject, when anything 
of interest may suggest itself. My intention is to lay before 
the English reader some small part of what is stated by 
Grimm on the subject of interrogative particles and their 
answers, begging him to remember that all that is valuable, 
he owes to the learned and laborious German. 

Grimm* divides questions into subjective and objective: 
in the former it is the copula, in the latter the subject or 
predicate which we ask about. The subjective has reference 
to the knowledge or opinion of the person addressed, the 
objective to the nature of that of which we are speaking. 
Thus, “have you seen the man?” (or not‘) “is he there?” 
(or not) are subjective and admit in modern English of only 
one of two answers, yes or no; whereas in the following, 
‘where have you been? who has done that?” it is to sup- 
ply the subject or predicate, or something which modifies 
them that we put the question, and the answer may of course 
be anything. 

The objective interrogative is a sort of indefinite relative 
of which we are looking (if we may so speak) for the antece- 
dent, and in the Sanscrit and all its kindred European tongues 
the root of its variously modified forms is K*, QV, or HV. 
The Teutonic h constantly represents the Greek and Latin & ; 
thus we find kapola *, cor; Gothic, hairté ; ckadapos, calamus ; 

Siete {l. 


* Hence probably the Sclavonian interrogative particle, /i as a suffix, identical with 
ili “or.’? Grimm 111. 763. 

5 Grimm, 111. 3. 752. Compare Ihre de originibus Ling. Lat. et Grec. with his 
fragments of Ulphilas. Upsal, 1763, p. 51. 

6 Grimm, 1, 587. 
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Gothic, halam, halm. 'Yhis & remained in these interrogatives 
in the Ionic dialect, but in common Greek they commenced 
with az, which stood in Oscan also where the Latin had qu. 
All that is necessary to illustrate this analogy is to be found 
in Miiller’s Etruscans, Vol. 1. p. 307. The interchange of 
these sounds, though apparently not very easy, meets us else- 
where. The Carib tribes have corrupted the Spanish pol- 
vora into colvora®: and Scott?’ tells us that ** pa da lin” would 
be the first efforts of a Scotch child to ask ‘* Where’s David 
Lindsay?” The labial p in this case standing for the gut- 
tural quh, which the Northern dialect used instead of our wh. 
A more complete case of analogy is found in the Celtic lan- 
guages’: where the Cymric branch retains p, the Gaelic hase ; 
thus the Bas Breton gives pevar and the Welsh pedwar, 
answering to the Afolian wécovpes and the Oscan petora™, 
for four, whilst the Erse has keithar or keithra, corresponding 
to the Latin quatuor; and this, I believe, runs also through 
the whole class of interrogative and indefinite pronouns. In 
the Latin wfer, which answers to the Gothic hwathar, the 
aspirate has been dropped and the first syllable contracted 
into a single vowel. Dacier” has well remarked that piam 
in nuspiam and quispiam stand for quam in quisquam and 
nusquam, just as the Oscan pitpit of Festus does for quidquid. 
Miiller observes that the Greek relative os: must have lost 
its rough guttural sound very early”. 

In subjective questions the Gothic used a suffix wu in 
translating passages in which, in the Greek, the form of 
expression was the same as the mere affirmation; as skuldu 
ist kaisaragild giban kaisara? ¢&eore xjvoov kaicaps dovva ; 
In questions put negatively they used niw, a compound of 
mi and the wu, answering exactly to the Latin nonne. 'These 


7 There is no need of dwelling on a point so generally known. The reader may 
compare Grimm, 111. p. 1. Muller Dorians, 11. App. vii. p. 585. Niebuhr, Vol. 1. 
For an aspirated form, @7, see Buttmann’s Lexilogus, 1. p. 236. 

8 Waterton’s Wanderings, p. 73. 

° Notes to Marmion, canto rv. note 4. 

10 Muller Etrusker, p. 32. Grimm, 111. 2. note. Lluhyd’s Archzologia Britan. 
pp. 134. 135. 

1 Festus in v. petoritum. 12 Ad Festum. in v. quispiam. 

‘9 Etrusker. 1. 31. note. Grimm, 111. p. 23. note. 

4 Grimm, III. 753. 
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two modes of expressing the interrogative are wanting in the 
other Teutonic dialects. 

Notker , in his Psalms, and he alone, uses ma to express 
a question; appended generally, though not always, to the 
end of the sentence, and only when a negative particle has 
preceded. It thus answers very nearly to the Latin me in 
monne and the Gothic w in niw: for example, ne bist tw der 
na? esne ille ? 

The Gothic an heads the sentence an hua taujaima? 
Ti ovv woiocouev; Luke 111. 10. An huas Grimm considers 
as equivalent to cai ris, and thinks that the first of these 
words gives an emphasis to the question, just as ec in ecquid, 
which probably is formed by assimilation to the following 
consonant, from ef-quid. The only case in which he quotes 
it in a subjective question is annwh Thiudans is Thu? ov«our 
Bacitevs ef ov; Luke xvur. 37. The Old High German 
particle answering to the Gothic annuh is innit, int, éno, or 
with a sort of reduplication, inéné. It sometimes expresses 
num and sometimes nonne, and is principally used by Notker 
in affirmative questions, 2a in negative; the former heads 
the sentence, the latter mostly closes it. 

I have thus ventured to try the patience of the reader 
by mentioning the principal forms of the old Teutonic inter- 
rogatives given by Grimm, without however entering into 
the detail or citing the examples which are to be found in his 
Grammar. He considers the simple an as a transposition of 
ma, and identical with the Latin an, and suggests in a note 
the possibility of a relationship to the Greek particle av; a 
supposition which does not seem improbable, when we con- 
sider the natural connection of the duties which both perform, 
and the application of such words as mws, vote, Kk. T. A. IN 
an indefinite and interrogative sense. 

The result is that there are three forms of the simple 
interrogative particle’®. 1st, The Gothic w, related probably 
to the Greek ov; 2d, the Gothic nw, Old High German nda, 
Sanscrit nw, Latin ne, Greek uy, Old High German na; 3d, 
the Gothic an, Old High German in, Latin an, Greek ody. 


'S Notker was a monk of St Gall, who died 1022, and was distinguished from two 


others of the same name by the epithet of Labeo. His Psalms were published in 
Schilter, Vol. 1. 16 P. 760. 
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It is remarkable that all these are connected with the 
negative and, in the languages we are familiar with, with the 
inferential particles; as well as in some cases with the adverbs 
of time’. The feeling which produced the relationship with 
the first is probably the wish to suggest what one does not 
believe to be the case as the point to be examined, and thus 
dare a denial. When I say, Is it not so? I call upon the 
person addressed to deny my opinion, if he can, putting the 
negative pointedly before him. Perhaps it may be worth 
while to remark a case, not mentioned by Grimm, of the con- 
nection in Greek between the words which ask a question 
and denote an inference, I mean that of apa and apa 3 take 
for instance the following line of the Alcestis: 
; apa tov Eevov 
oTUYe Otkalws év KaKkots acirypévov 3 
if we write it in the usual way, interrogatively, and translate 
apa ‘“‘nonne,” the sense will be the same as if we omit the 
question, and understand it as strongly affirmative. Hence 
it is, I conceive, that Porson says in his Pref. ad Hecub. 
p- x, “‘in hisce interrogandi formulis negantem particulam 
pro arbitrio addunt vel omittunt Tragici.” Not that it was 
originally immaterial whether the negative was inserted or 
not, but that to ask a question negatively is equivalent to 
an assertion. ‘The case was originally parallel to that of 
ovcovv and ovxovv; ‘‘apud veteres Atticos utraque par- 
ticula. semper propriam suam significationem servat. Ego 
ubique ovx ovv scribo, adhibita, prout opus est, vel omissa 
interrogatione'*. So that perhaps the passage in the Gidipus 
Tyrannus might be poimted thus, 
ap ecbuv KaKOS" 
ap ovuxe Tas dvaryvos § 

The first clause asserting directly, the second interrogatively. 
When therefore we are told” to translate apa by ‘* nonne,” 
it might not have been amiss to have accounted for this ap- 


17 Compare nam, ovv, mijy, nwn, nunc, NUN, vv, and the usage of wrote and tandem 
in questions. 
18 Hlmsley ad Heraclid. 256. 
‘9 Monk ad Alcest. 351. cf. Hermann ad Vig. 292. 295. Porson had formerly 
corrected the line quoted above, 
ap’ ov tov Eévoy, kK. T. NX. Adversaria, 222. 
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parent indifference of the absence or presence of ov. That 
the accent does not necessarily vary according to the inter- 
rogative or inferential sense has been already remarked by 
Hermann on Aristophan. Nubes. 1305. ‘ Errant qui parti- 
culam apa nonnisi in interrogationibus circumflecti volunt, 
quum accentuum ratio ubique dpa scribi postulat ubi prima 
longa est”, etiamsi interrogatio nulla sit. Ita contra spe 
apa, prima brevi, quod respuit circumflexum in interroga- 
tionibus est”.” Dindorf has accordingly printed the line 
without a question: 
Devryers 3 Euehov o apa KWHoEW eyo. 

After the simple interrogative particles of the old Teu- 
tonic dialects, which are mentioned above, and which are 
extinct in the modern German, Grimm notices some of a 
more complicated form. Of these I shall only remark the 
“ist wan?” for “num” or “ numquid” of the old German 
glosses, and the Northern mun. The former he considers to 
be derived from wén opinio not wan defectus, and the latter 
is the third singular of the auxiliary muna, pedrew. Its 
derivatives, monn in Swedish and mon in Danish, are the 
only remains of that verb in those languages”. Both these 
interrogative forms are grounded on the connection between 
intention and futurity; at least if mwna be related to the 
Gothic munan and the German meinen. There is also in 
Icelandic a verb, man, recordor™. The same relationship 
may perhaps account for the nearness of the forms péde 
and weAAw. But Grimm’s observation, that the resemblance 
of this Northern mun to the Greek poy * (47 ovv) is merely 
accidental, is such a warning to ignorant and rash etymolo- 
gists as to check me from yielding to the temptation of entering 


20 This is a parallel case to the change of accent in ijuiv and iuiv. See Pors. Pref. 
ad Hec. xxxv. Elmsley Pref. ad CEd. Tyr. x. 

21 e.g. olTws ap’, al rai, Tata cot dedoypéva; Ed. Col. 1433. 

22 Tt is singular enough that the equivalent German auxiliary werden is preserved 
English only in one obsolete phrase—** Woe worth the day.” I have doubted whether 
woe were here a substantive or an adjective, as in the Childe of Elle, and elsewhere : 

*¢ And aye her heart was woe.” 
But the analogy of the phrase “ woe is thee,” and “well is thee,”’ (in the Psalms) seems 
to show that it is a substantive. 

*3 Grimm, 1. p. 926. Hicke’s Thesaurus, 11. 84. who conceives .the Nerthern 
phrase, “ I mun do it,’’ to be a relic of this verb. Vol. 3. p. 87.(?) 

* Titym, Magnum, p. 596. f. 23. 
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more fully into the possible connection of this root with 
other Greek verbs*’. 

A subjective question may be answered in the affirmative 

by repeating the word on which the stress was laid in the 
question, or by an affirmative particle, or by uniting the 
two. The first of these methods is the most usual in Latin, 
which possesses no negative or affirmative particles, properly 
so called, as answers. 
Scin’ me tuum esse herum Amphitruonem ? scio. 
Plaut. Amph. v. 1. 30. 
Egone istuc dixi? Tute istic (istwc. Meursius). 
Amph rrr. 20115. 
As these questions have reference to the decision of the 
person addressed ain’ is often prefixed, and then the answer 
will be by repeating the first person aio. But in one or two 
cases the usage of ita and non by themselves approaches very 
nearly to that of independent affirmative and negative particles. 
Thus in the Eunuch of Terence, tv. 4. 29, 
Dor. Venit Cherea. 
Pheed. Fraterne? Dor. Ita. Phed. Quando? &c. 
Dor. De istac rogas 

Virgine? Pyth. Ita. tv. 4. 54. 

Vidistin’ fratrem Cheream? Dor. Non. tv. 4. 46. 

Eschinus. Nonne heec justa tibi videntur postea ? 

Micio. Non. Adelph. iv. v. 27. 

Still the Latin language does not seem to have possessed 
any particles like our yes appropriated to the answer of sub- 
jective questions, and necessarily unconnected with any words 
following them. They seem to have used ita, immo, non, 
minime elliptically, by which I merely understand that they 
could have been connected with and formed part of a regu- 
larly constructed sentence, and they only answer the purpose 
of negatives and affirmatives by supplying the place of what 
might have accompanied them. ‘Thus in the above cases of 
ita, the answer might have been “ita est,” “ita rogo;” and 
again, ‘‘ non vidi” and “non videntur:” whereas such words 


25 T only mention the interchange of \ and v in the Cretan Bévtoy for BéXTLov, and 
the Sicilian ijv0ov for j\Oov, pivtaros for pitratos (Miller’s Dorians, 11. Append. 
vill. p. 504), considered with muna, peevetv, Leet, MEANW, meinen, mens, Kc. Is it 
possible that the original idea should have been that of thinking about a thing 2 
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as yes or no are incapacitated from forming part of any phrase, 
and are equally strong when unaccompanied. In Greek, vai 
and ov stand by themselves as answers, but the same remark 
will apply to this latter particle as to ita and non; vai is the 
Latin ne, and, as Grimm observes, seems, singularly enough, 
allied to the negative. He purposely avoids entering upon 
the subject of this connection. May it not have arisen from 
the use of the negative, like our “ nay,” ammo, or anzi (ante), 
in Italian? which are negative, inasmuch as they object to 
the preceding phrase as not being strong enough, whilst they 
agree with its general meaning and enhance its force? Cer- 
tainly in these cases the negative and affirmative senses often 
approach very near to one another, as, for instance, in the 
following passage of B. Jonson: ‘* A good man always profits 
by his endeavour, yea, when absent; may, when dead, by 
his example and memory.” 

The affirmative particle is in the Gothic jai, sometimes 
ja*. Old High German jé™. Anglo-Saxon géa, English 
yea; and from the junction of this with sé (sit) sprung 
the Anglo-Saxon gese and our yes, to which in Saxon there 
was a corresponding negative nese. The third way of an- 
swering a question by the union of a particle with some word 
on which an emphasis is placed, shows itself, when ja and 
me are joined with the personal pronouns :—Thus, ja ich— 
ja du—ja er, were used; and the answer in the Anglo- 
Saxon version given by John to those who asked him, “ Art 
thou that prophet,” is “nie.” It is on this usage that 
Grimm grounds his conjectures as to the origin of the 
French affirmatives. Besides si from sic or sit, it is known 
to everybody that the French language possessed the two 


26 This particle ja is an element also of the Gothic copula jak. Grimm (111. 270) 
consider the h to come from hu equivalent to the Latin gue; we have seen above that 
analogy warrants this change of letters, and it is further borne out by swah, sic, and 
huazuh, quisque, &c. I cannot acquiesce in the notion of the Latin e¢ and the Greek 
ve being a mere case of transposition, not so much on account of the different position 
they hold in a sentence as a leading word and an enclitic, (at least if we admit the view 
of an and na above), but because I consider that re stands in the same relation to que, 
that tis does to quis, and téscapes, to quatuor. The Oscan pe completes this analogy, 
and in the same way, aorte and dte become moxa and dxa in Doric, (Muller, Etrusker, 
p- 30, 31, note) unless indeed he considers all of these forms as originally identical, 
and that usage made ef.and «ai the leading, gue and re the enclitic copular. 

*7 Yais used by Barbour. See Jamieson in vy. 
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affirmative particles which characterized their respective dia- 
lects, and served as landmarks of the provinces in which 
they prevailed—oi/—and oc. From oi/, that belonging to 
the North of France, came the modern French owi by drop- 
ping the /; as at the present day they constantly pronounce 
Neuilly, Newiy, the 7 being hardly perceptible; and as in 
Italian, it was after a consonant supplanted by the vowel i. 
Le Duchat in his notes to Menage* has justly remarked 
that this fact of its having been oz overthrows the Ety- 
mology of ‘hoc est,” which his author maintains to be the 
true one. At the same time he suggests one rather more 
improbable, ‘hoc illud”! Horne Tecoke’s adoption of the 
derivation from owi, the part participle of owir, is a good 
specimen of the practice of fitting etymologies on to words 
as they exist at present, without taking the trouble of search- 
ing into their history. This becomes valueless the moment 
one recurs to the earlier form oi/. Grimm, whilst he does 
not consider the conjecture satisfactory, suggests that oi] may 
be a modification of the particle ja joined with the pronoun 
of the third person, like the German ja er, and oc the 
same particle with the first person ic, equivalent to ja ich. 
The analogy of nenil is strongly in favour of this derivation 
and the objection that we find them applied to all persons 
as well as the third and first is not conclusive, for words in 
such frequent use might very soon cease to be changed ac- 
cording to the sense, especially if formed in the intercourse 
of two races, imperfectly acquainted with each other’s lan- 
guage; a circumstance which may account for the adoption 
of the Roman pronoun i/ in one case, and the German ich 
in the other. The use of the negative of the third or first 
person for all the others does not appear more irregular than 
such phrases as the Greek éorw ot, where the grammatical 
connection is completely gone; if indeed the question be 
asked why the Provengal should have selected the first, and 
the Northern dialect, the third person, I do not know that 
we can assign a more satisfactory reason, than for the fact, that 
the Italians took the termination of the ablative for their 
nouns in the singular number, and the Spaniards that of the 
accusative for their nouns in the plural. 


28 Etymologie Francaise, 1750, in vy. ouy- 
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Our Haenbe rejects the connection of the particle ja with 
jehan to say”, and his reasons are strong. Jehan itself is 
according to hick formed irregularly Cnorconiscn) from 
tah the preeterite of eihhan the Old High German verb cor- 
responding with the Gothic aikan, (Latin, aijere), of which 
the past tense was aidik. Now as the particle ja exists 
in Gothic, it clearly could not come from a derivative of 
a tense of a High German verb. It ought rather to have 
been aik or at in Gothic—but is it not possible that it may 
have been a transposition of this syllable, like ma and an, 
en and ne“, or his own still bolder case of e¢ and re ? 

Our English ay may perhaps be looked on as confirming 
this view, and being a transposition of ja. Thus the process 
would have been reversed and ja changed again to ai; but 
there is perhaps greater reason to suppose that it is the 
Saxon a, of which we shall have occasion to speak a little 
further on; especially from the use of aye in the sense 
for ever. All such conjectures are idle when opposed to 
Grimm’s learning and thorough knowledge of his subject, 
which I doubt not would have suggested what I have stated, 
had there not been some objection which I do not see. 

The Gothic particle used in negative answers was né, but 
the other Teutonic dialects seem early to have adopted a 
less simple form. The High German is nein; the Anglo- 
Saxon md, which is our Engish no. Nein is compounded 
of ni-ein, just as non in Latin was from ne unum, nenwm 
is quoted by Nonius Marcellus from Lucillius and Varro, 
and it occurs in Lucretius*' without the final m. Grimm 
supposes wnwm to have been “a@nwm, and compares pana, 
penio—mania—munio—pomerium—murus.  Vossius ad- 
mits this derivation of non, but conjectures that menwm may 
be from v7—ov. He then derives from nenwm the French 
menil and the Dutch meen! In Latin this compound non 


°° The verb jahan or jehan exists in Switzerland still, exactly in the sense of aio 
“was jeht er 2”? was sptiché er 2 (Simmenthal,) Stalders, Schweizerisches Idiotikon, 
Vol. 11. p. 72. 

90 111. p. 711. 746. Sce Von der Hagen’s Glossary to the Nibelungen lied in v. en 
or ne. 

3! yir. 200, rv. 716. Scaliger would read, “‘ nenw eapetet’ for “nemo eapetet,” 
Ter. Eunuch, r. 1.7. ad Varron. p. 222. 

32 See Hesychius, oivifew* TO novdfew Kata yAwooar. 
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became the principal negative in conjunction with the verb. 
In German nein is only the answer to a question. In our 
own language and in German, mot and nicht®* have usurped 
the place of the simple negative ne, which we find in Chaucer, 
and which gave much greater flexibility to the language from 
its position before the verb. 

Our own negative no, which enters into the composition 
of not, is satisfactorily shown by Grimm to consist of ne, 
and the Anglo-Saxon 4, ever or always. 'The Gothic form 
of this was ai* (compare Greek dec; Latin @vum) and ni- 
aiv meant never. ‘The Old High German used é0 and io, 
whence nied, ned, nio, and in composition neéman, nedwiht, 
no-man, nothing. When therefore we say ‘no one,” it is 
originally the same phrase as the vulgarism ‘never a one.” 
Never, itself is compounded with the Dative, as Grimm 
supposes, of a lost substantive @fer, ever, derived from dv 
Gothic aiv. I am not aware of any traces in English of 
the Anglo-Saxon * me se answering to their affirmative ge se ; 
so that since the extinction of may in common conversation, 
mo is our only negative answer to subjective questions. There 
may be a question raised with regard to the origin of our 
nay or nai, and of the following suppositions I hardly know 
which is most probable; first that ay is the Saxon 4, ever, 
which seems likely from the reason stated above, and that 
may is that word with the negative prefixed, and therefore 
originally the same as no. The former perhaps being formed 
by the written language, the latter by the usual change of the 
broad 4 into 0, as dc, oak, ban, bone. Or, secondly, that nay is 
the Gothic negative né, and unconnected with the affirmative 
particle which it resembles. It may be worth while perhaps to 
return for a moment to the distinction of Sir Thomas More, 
now that we have in some degree considered the origin of 
the particles which he speaks of. The difference asserted by 
him to exist, is, that yea and nay are the answer to the 


53 These two words are the same, and both mean nothing. The variations are, 
Old High German, néowiht, niowicht, nieht. Middle High German, nicht, nih. 
Modern High German, nicht. Anglo-Saxon, niviht, nduht, nauht. English, 
nought, not. Grimm 111. 64, 721. 

34 Grimm rrr. 140. 67. 

35 Rask. p. 133. Grimm 11. 766. 
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questions in which no negative is inserted, or when the opinion 
of the speaker is not declared. Yes and no, to those, in which 
by expressing the negative, the question is equivalent to, 
or implies an assertion on the part of him who proposes it. 
Gese and nese would apply more fitly to the case where a 
previous assertion is made, than to one where nothing has 
been pronounced before, and we find mese used in this manner, 
equivalent to “it is not so.” John vir. 12. “ sume cwadon, 
he ys géd, odre cwedon, ne se.” But nevertheless, I doubt 
very much whether the distinction that More upholds ex- 
isted in Anglo-Saxon, at least in John xx1. 5, we find it 
disregarded in the case of ne se, cwede ge heebbe ge sufoll ? 
Hig andswarodon hym, ne se.” It may however have grown 
up after this period, and yet be not the less grounded on 
a real difference in the words. The better way will be to 
go through the passages in the New Testament, in which 
the words nay, yea, and yes occur, and compare in each 
case the translation of Wiclif and of Tyndal. To begin 
with that in which Tyndal is attacked by More; John 1. 21; 
‘fart thou that prophet?” is answered by nay in Wiclif’s 
translation, 2o in Tyndal, and no in our authorized version, 
John xxi. 5, “ Children have ye any meat?” in Wiclif nai; 
Tyndal, no; our version, no; Luke x11. 51, “ Suppose ye 
that I am come to give peace on earth ?” is answered by nay 
in all these translations, and in the Anglo-Saxon by ne. 
The same is the case with the affirmative questions. Luke 
XIII. 3—-5; Rom. 111. 9, “‘ Are we better then than they ?” in 
Wiclif the reply is nai; in Tyndal and the modern version 
no; but in the 27th verse of the same chapter, all use nay. 
In Cranmer’s Bible, Haggai 11. 12, (an affirmative question) 
is answered by no. In Coverdale’s and in our version, the 
negative question, Zech. tv. 5, ‘* Knowest thou not what 
these be?” is replied to by no. It is clear I think, from 
these instances, that the distinction was practically gone in 
Henry VIII" time, however More might wish to renew 
it to disparage his opponent. But it is singular that whereas 
in the later translations, no and nay seem used indifferently, in 
no one of these cases of affirmative questions does mo occur in 
Wiclif. Unfortunately I do not know of any negative question 
answered by a negative particle in the New Testament ; if such 
Wor: il. No. 5: Ts 
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an instance should be pointed out, and Wiclif there used 
mo, it would be pretty well decided that he acknowledged 
the usage. 

With yea and yes there is not so much difficulty. In 
Matth. 1x. 28, x11. 51, Acts v. 8, xxII. 27, (all affirmative 
questions,) yea is used by Wiclif, by 'Tyndal, and by our 
own version. Whereas in Rom. 111. 29, “Is he the God of 
the Jews only? is he mot also of the Gentiles?” Yes, is the 
answer in all these translations. I am aware that the num- 
ber of instances I have cited is too small to form a com- 
plete induction; but I trust that some other person whose 
reading in the older writers is more extensive than my 
own, may point out such others as may decide the question. 
As it is, it seems as if there was some foundation for More’s 
rule, though it evidently soon ceased to be observed. At 
any rate, trifling as such speculations are, I trust, one or 
two points may have been recalled to the reader’s mind in 
these few pages, bearing on that most interesting fact, 
‘that we too are sprung of Earth’s first blood, and that 
our speech is the title deed of our descent from it.” 


36 See p. 212 of this work, Vol. 11. 


[Tu perusal of the foregoing essay has induced us once 
more to draw on the treasures of the Berlin Academy, and 
to communicate to our readers a short memoir contained 
in the Transactions of the years 1812—1813, which will 
certainly be read with pleasure by all who take an interest 
in the subject discussed by our correspondent. | 


ON OC AND OYL, 


PARTICULARLY WITH REFERENCE TO WHAT DANTE says 
ON THE suBsEcT. By J. E. Biester. 


Owx of the most remarkable, and (which is here of 
the greatest importance) one of the earliest passages relating 
to the two affirmatives of the elder French language, oc and 
oyl (or oil), occurs in Dante’s work de vulgari eloquentia. 
This little work of the great poet, written in Latin, remained 
long unknown and in manuscript. When in 1529, that is, 
more than 200 years after it was written, Trissino published 
an Italian translation of it, doubts were started of its genuine- 
ness, and it was suspected of being a forgery of Trissino 
himself (for it was soon discovered that he, not the Genoese 
Doria, under whose name he attempted to conceal himself, 
was the editor or translator), and of being designed to sup- 
port certain doctrines which he had previously maintained 
on the subject of poetry and of the Italian language, corres- 
ponding with those which appeared in this treatise. Such 
for instance was the judgement pronounced by Varchi (Er- 
colano, dubit. 6), who too boldly asserts that nobody had 
ever seen or known anything of the original. There were 
however several copies of it in existence, and accordingly 
the Latin text was edited in 1577, after the death of Varchi 
and Trissino, by Corbinelli, no partizan of the first translator, 
with whom on the contrary he declares himself by no means 
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satisfied. Indeed, without prejudice to ‘Trissino’s other 
merits, it is impossible to give him credit for a work, which 
in knowledge of the ancient literature, and still more in point 
of intelligence, far exceeded the compass of his abilities and 
acquirements. The controversy, or rather the doubt, lasted 
yet for some time; but the best Italian critics have long since 
decided that the treatise belongs to the great Florentine 
poet. Among others see Muzio (in his Varchino) who as- 
serted this even in 1570, before the original was printed, 
Fontanini (Hloqu. Ital. libro 2), and Scip. Maffei, in his 
preface to the new edition of Trissino’s works. Corbinelli’s 
edition, which was published at Paris, was long the only one, 
and hence the Latin text was extremely rare, for which rea- 
son it was annexed to the translation in the new edition of 
Trissino 1729: but without Corbinelli’s valuable Italian 
notes on the first book, which Maffei had meant to have also 
reprinted. 

Now in this work (lib. 1. cap. 8) Dante, singularly 
enough, determines the diversity of nations and their lan- 
guages, according to their affirmative particles. In his 
great poem indeed he characterizes Italy in the same way, 
as the land where the si is heard, and one of its districts as 
that in which men say sipa'. Strange as it may appear 
that he should have selected these particles for his purpose, 
though in fact they are subject to less alteration than other 
words, one cannot but be struck with surprize and admiration, 
at finding that his piercing intellect had already recognized 
the truth, that language is the criterion of national descent. 
In the abovequoted passage of his Latin work, he gives a 
general division of the European nations, as after the con- 
fusion of language they either moved westward to occupy 
our quarter of the globe for the first time, or having origi- 
nally sprung from it returned to their ancient seats, a point 


1 Infern. 33. 80: Ahi Pisa, vituperio delle genti 
Del bel paese 1a, dove il si suona. 
and 18. 60 ——— lingue apprese 
A dicer sipa tra Savena e’] Reno. 
These two rivulets bound the city of Bologna and a part of its territory. According 
to the commentators and the Della Crusca Dictionary the Bolognese use or did use sipa 
for si: Fernou on the other hand explains it by sia. 
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on which he does not decide: His division is: northern 
Europeans: southern Europeans: et tertii quos nunc Grecos 
vocamus partem Europe partem Asie occuparunt.a) He 
draws the line of northern Europe from the mouth of the 
Danube or the Palus Meotis, above the boundaries of Italy 
and France, to the ocean which washes the western coast of 
England. Here, he says, there was formerly but one lan- 
guage, which affirmed with jo: this was afterwards split into 
several vulgaria, by means of Sclavonians, Hungarians, Ger- 
mans, Saxons, and English: but as a proof of their common 
origin almost all the nations of these northern countries still 
use the affirmative particle jo. b). He touches but briefly on 
the people dwelling to the east of Hungary, and extending 
into Asia, whom he calls Greeks (meaning as is evident the 
subjects of the Byzantine empire), and does not give their 
affirmative particle. c) Southern Europe, that included within 
the line traced as above, has also, he says, in substance only 
one language, derived from the Latin, as is proved by the 
words there used for Deus, celum, amor, Mare, terra, vivit, 
moritur, and almost all the rest. For the word amor, by 
way of proof and at the same time to illustrate his subdi- 
vision, he quotes three passages from as many poets, one 
Provencal, one French, one Spanish. For, he proceeds in 
the same chapter, the southern language is again divided 
into three dialects; some affirm with oc, others with oyl, others 
with si; utputa Yspanii, Franci, Latini. Why he here 
terms the Provengals Spaniards, we shall consider hereafter. 
His Franci are the French. Latini is the name by which 
he describes the Italians, both here and in the Divina Co- 
media, as is also the practice of his contemporary country- 
men. 

He now proceeds to determine the seats of these nations: 
those who use oc dwell westward of Genoa, and down to- 
ward the south; those who affirm with si, eastward to the 
Adriatic, and southward as far as Sicily, that island in- 
cluded; those who say oyl are seated to the north of the 
first, are bounded on the north by the English sea, and 
Germany, that is, by those who affirm with jo, and on the 
south Provincialibus et Apennini devewione clauduntur. 
Here therefore he himself names the Provencals (Provin- 
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ciales) as those who use oc, as he designates the Italians 
who say si by their mountains, the Apennines, which begin 
in the territory of Genoa. But what might create some 
surprize, is the clause he adds concerning the French pro- 
perly so called (the people who affirm with oyl): et mon- 
tibus Aragonie terminati; so that he does not, as is usually 
the case, assign the whole of Southern France, but only 
its eastern half, to the language of oc. This however is 
in some respects really more accurate; the oc language 
belonged principally to the coast of the Mediterranean. 
Whether, as is most probable, it spread from Provence and 
crossed the Pyrenees, or, as patriotic Spaniards insist, tra- 
velled from Catalonia into France ;—at all events its prin- 
cipal seat was always on this coast: in Provence, Langue- 
doc, thence turning aside to Gascony, and only a little higher 
in the Limosin; further in Barcelona or Catalonia, the ad- 
jacent kingdom of Aragon, which was long united with Cata- 
lonia, moreover Valencia, as far as Murcia; and also in the 
islands Minorca, Majorca, Ivica, and even Sardinia. These 
are the countries in which this language flourished, and for 
the most part still subsists. Now Dante is perfectly right, 
in not extending this language of oc in the south of France 
westward as far as the Atlantic; for there, in Navarre and 
a part of Aquitaine, an entirely different language prevailed 
—the Bask. But whether he confounded this with the 
French (the oyl), since he extends this last as far as the 
mountains of Aragon, or whether a strip of the oyl really 
ran down between the Bask and the oc into Spain, I do not 
venture to decide. It is true that in any case he has not 
noticed the Bask, any more than the Bas-Breton in the north- 
west of France; but then the subject of his treatise was no 
other than the languages of oc, oyl, and si; though, as a 
man of vigorous mind and original genius, he at the same 
time took a higher point of view for a general survey of the 
principal European languages, which however do not include 
tongues confined to so narrow a compass as the Bask, and 
the ancient British. 

We now proceed to consider two important remarks of 
Dante on the literature of the abovementioned three lan- 
guages, since it is on account of their literature that languages 
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are most interesting to us. These remarks relate to the an- 
tiquity and the contents of each literature. 1) In his admi- 
rable work, the Vita Nuova, he says (Keil’s edition, p. 52) 
of the lingua doco, and lingua di si, that it was not more 
than 150 years since poems had been composed in these vul- 
gar tongues (in contradistinction to the genuine Latin), and 
these only love-poems, designed for female readers, who would 
have found it too difficult to understand Latin verses. With 
his usual accuracy and precision, he twice declares, “I only 
say among us (tra noi), since the case may have been different 
with another people.” These 150 years would reach to the 
middle, or up to the beginning of the 12th century, and in 
fact among the Provencal poets, who are admitted to be earlier 
than the Spanish, the Italian, and the French, none is cer- 
tainly known to have preceded William, count of Poitiers, 
born 1077, dec. 1126. Here we are naturally led to think 
of the Germans, the first of whose Minnesaenger, Henry of 
Veldeck, sang not long after count William, scarcely a cen- 
tury after his birth. 'Titurel was written, according to Docen, 
about 1189: according to the more critical opinion of A. W. 
Schlegel, about 1221”. Though the latter date is about a 
century later than the death of the first Provengal poet, it is 
still just a hundred years earlier than the death of Dante: 
and though the subject and title of the poem shew that it 
was founded on the lays of southern poets, still it is manifest 
from the extreme beauty of the thoughts, the poetical expres- 
sions, and the metrical form, that the art must have been 
then practised for many generations by a series of very suc- 
cessful masters. Still greater is the antiquity of the poetical 
panegyric on S. Anno. Nothing can be produced in the 
literature of the south to be compared, in point of antiquity, 
with Otfried, who wrote his great German poem in the 9th 
century, and yet mentions earlier lays*, which in fact he 
wished to banish out of popular use by his own, because they 
appeared to him trifling and indecent. It would lead us too 
far, if we were to dwell on this subject; we therefore only 
refer to the two German poems of the 8th century published 


2 Docen’s Titurel, p. 12 and 56, note. Schlegel’s review in the Heidelberg Jahro. 
Novemb. 1811. p. 1073. 
3 In his Latin dedication to the Archbishop of Mayence. 
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by the brothers Grimm, and to the Nibelungen, though we 
only possess this immortal work in secondary forms. 2) Dante 
(de vulg. eloqu. lib. 1. cap. 10) briefly and happily distin- 
guishes the qualities of the literatures of oc, and of oyl, which 
afterwards became the subject of a controversy, which excited 
almost as much zeal and jealousy as the rival literary preten- 
sions of northern and southern Germany. ‘The great Floren- 
tine, who was well acquainted with France, partly through 
his teacher Brunetto Latini, who resided there long, and even 
wrote an important work in French, and partly by personal 
inspection, calls the language of oc the elder and sweeter for 
poetry, that of oy on the other hand the more polished and 
elegant for prose: this last, he says, possesses the Bible and 
the histories of Troy and Rome, and the beautiful chivalrous 
tales of king Arthur. It is nearly in the same way that Le 
Grand d’Aussy extols northern France on account of the 
more varied subjects of its poetry : whereas southern France, 
according to him, can produce nothing but monotonous love- 
songs, and for instance, no tales and histories. Maillot, pro- 
voked by this reproach, brings forward some pretty Provengal 
stories. On the whole however Dante’s observation is pro- 
bably correct, though neither of the contending parties seem 
to have been acquainted with it: the greater luxuriance of 
nature has perhaps a tendency to inspire occasional strains and 
short tender lays, which however charming, and masterly in 
their form, weary in the end, and this narrowness of range 
may have been the cause of the early extinction of the Pro- 
vencal poetry. 

To proceed: Dante speaks fully enough of the lingua oe, 
but means nothing by it but the language itself. He has no 
name, such as Languedoc, for the country. On the other 
hand it is notorious that it was usual to say lingua, langue, 
for people or nation: and it was a very easy transition to use 
the same word for the land of the people which spoke the 
language. Still it is probable that there are not many ex- 
anples of a country’s being described by a word or expression 
of the language spoken in it. It is quite another thing when 
Dante uses lingua d’oco, lingua di si, shortly to designate 
the languages which contain those particles. But he does not 
say the land of si for Italy, the district of sipa for Bologna. 
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So it is quite another thing when in France, to which we 
must look for the name Languedoc, we read in ancient docu- 
ments, langue de Normandie for the province: (toute notre 
terre assise en ladite langue de Normandie, says a count of 
Cressy, in 1348, of his lands situate there. Ducange, Lin- 
gua) and in the same sense langue Picarde. Tongue for 
a country is not too bold: on the other hand it would be 
less usual, though here quite proper, for a word from the 
language or dialect of Normandy or Picardy to be used to 
express those provinces. —Joinville, a contemporary of Dante, 
has not the name either, even when there was strong induce- 
ment to employ it. He tells of a hard battle in Syria, in 
which he was himself in great danger, till two other knights 
came to his aid: they were Olivier de Termes and Arnoul 
de Cominges. Both the names, whether of their possessions 
or birthplace, point to Languedoc, which is also confirmed 
by historical researches. But the narrative contains the 
words: ‘il s’en alla par devers Messire Ol. de Termes, et 
a ses aultres capitaines de la torte langue, et leur dit a 
The expression is very singular, and difficult to understand. 
Ducange (Lingua) proposes to read corte langue, lingua 
curta, as Languedoc is said to be called in some manuscript 
Notitia, but he does not enter further into an explanation 
of the origin of the name. Le Duchat (in Menage. Langue- 
doc) retains the reading torte, and explains it to mean dis- 
torted, that is, from the Latin: an epithet, which as it was 
very appropriate to the language of oc, might he thinks have 
been applied to it from the beginning. However this be, we 
see that nothing can be meant here but les autres Capitaines 
de Languedoc. Yet Joinville does not use the expression, 
or name, Languedoc, so that we are almost forced to con- 
clude, that it did not exist in his time. 

At a later period the expression lingua Occitana occurs 
in Latin documents, as in a charter of the French king Louis 
Hutin in 1315, and in one of Edward III. of England in 
1347. But this epithet, which seems clearly to point to the 
word oc, is again rendered doubtful, and may appear to be 
a mere corruption, from the singular circumstance that at a 
still earlier period in the reign of Hutin’s father, Philip 
the Handsome, the same country is called lingua Ausxitana 
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(Ducange. Lingua). This appellation immediately directs 
us to Auch, the capital of Gascony; so that in this instance 
again the language would be named from a place or a region, 
as in langue de Normandie, langue Picarde, not from one 
of its words. For Gascony comprises several races, or at 
least several popular languages. The name itself points to 
the Bask nation, and it is quite certain that many districts, 
that of Labour for instance, in which Bayonne is situate, 
belong to the region which it once occupied. But though 
this is unquestionably the case with regard to some western 
districts, and perhaps some southern ones also, where the 
Bask is still spoken, principally by the peasantry; it is no 
less certain that in other tracts of this province the language 
of oc prevails, having been introduced from the adjacent 
region of ‘Toulouse and Languedoc, and only modified by 
some varieties of dialect. This is proved by the grammars 
and dictionaries of the language, in which the terms Langue- 
docian and Gascon are used, and by natives of Langue- 
doc, as perfectly equivalent. A collection of Tolosan 
poets, among whom Goudouli, who lived in the reign 
of Louis XIII., fills a distinguished place, was published 
at Toulouse under the title of Recweil de poétes Gascons. 
In short there can be no doubt that Gascony itself is a 
seat of the lingua Occitana, which, as we have seen, is 
also denominated from the capital, and very properly and 
legitimately, lingua Auwwitana.—yYet it would be precipitate 
to think of solving the whole enigma of the oc by this fact. 
Close as is the resemblance of sound between the adjectives, 
Occitana, Ausxitana, there is little between their roots, oc 
and Auch (éche). For this is the way in which the name 
of the capital is pronounced by the French, who for this 
reason often write it with an s (Awsch). This sibilant, 
which is wholly wanting in oc and oco, is a radical element 
in the other word, and hence is found in all its derivatives: 
in Auchois, an inhabitant of the town, and in its Latin 
names Augusta Auscorum or Ausciorwm: and even in the 
epithet Awwitana.—lf we were only to look at the spelling, 
instead of listening to the pronunciation, we should certainly 
be very much struck by the resemblance between the name 
of the Gascon city Awch, and the Gascon affirmative, och : 
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for it is often, especially in ancient times, found written with 
the aspirate, only however by natives of northern France: those 
of Languedoc protest against this way of spelling it, and with 
reason, since they pronounce the ch as in Spanish and English, 
otch. But according to them the word does not even admit 
the softer French sound of the ch; they call their country 
Lengado (lenga signifying tongue), and in speaking French 
they never say wn Languedochien, but Languedocien. Per- 
haps however the final ch was not intended to suggest a 
different mode of pronunciation, but to be sounded, as in 
the name of S. Roch, and many other words, like the 
simple e. 

Does then the name of the province really come from 
the affirmative in use there?—I had believed, long before 
I found that others had asserted the same thing, that langue 
d@oc was a corruption of langue de Goth, or langue Goth. 
So says old Rabelais, who was not deficient in learning, in 
the first half of the 16th century: Pantagruel, livr. 3. ch. 4, 
(ed. Le-Duchat 1. 382). Dante, as we have seen, terms the 
people who say oc, Spaniards. But Spain, properly so called, 
probably never used that particle. On the other hand every 
body knows that Spain was occupied by the Goths: the 
name of Catalonia is derived from Gothalonia: but the Ca- 
talan language is the Provencal, and this is the langue doc. 
The Goths were dominant in Provence itself, and in Lan- 
guedoc: the capital of the latter country, Toulouse, was 
the residence of their Kings. In short we find Goths in 
the very tracts, the language of which we are here discussing. 
How easily may it have derived its peculiarities from them, 
or at least have borne their name! Even in the later Spanish 
historians we find Languedoc called Ja Francia Gothica (an 
instance from Scolano is given by Eichhorn in his Kinleitungs- 
Geschichte der Kultur 1. p. 61.).—-The word Goth has been 
frequently mutilated and curtailed, so as to be no longer 
recognized: for instance in the Spanish title hidalgo, which, 
as has long been agreed among critics of the highest authority, 
means, not son of something (hijo dalgo), but Goth’s son 
(hi-d’al-go). This derivation has been proved by German 
writers: the Spanish etymologists, I am told, know nothing 
of it. I may therefore be permitted to take this opportunity 
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of mentioning a trace of it, which has occurred to me in 
another quarter, in one of Scarron’s comedies, which are now 
but little read. The plots of all these pieces are Spanish, 
and they are most probably borrowed from Spanish writers, 
who may therefore be considered as speaking in them. In 
Jodelet Duelliste, Act 1. Sc. 2, a swaggering, hectoring 
gentleman comes in: on his appearance the servant says: 
“Voici quelque fendant, issw d’wn roi des Goths.” In the 
Bachelier de Salamanque it is said of a young libertine, 
(Act 1.)S5e:23) 

Un More Grenadin est plus que lui dévot; 

Encorque dorigine il soit chevalier Goth, 

Je meure, sil songea jamais a ses prieres. 
The contrast between the Moors and the Goths is well known: 
the latter were brave and pious; and here the Spaniard, 
who ought to be so, is distinctly called a descendant of noble 
Goths, chevalier Goth d’origine answering exactly to hidalgo, 
because the Mahometans did not make so much account of 
purity of blood as the Christians and the Germans. 

If on these grounds we should be inclined rather to derive 
the name of the country from a people than from a word, we are 
led to ask another question: Is oe really used there as an affir- 
mative? Fora native of Languedoc, the author of a diction- 
ary of the language [Dictionnaire Languedocien—Frangais 
par PAbbé de S.* * * (Sauvage or Sauvages), Nimes 1756. 8vo. ] 
expressly asserts (p. 322) that it has only the three affirma- 
tives o, 6i, and oui, and not oc, so that the name could 
scarcely be derived from it-—This assertion however, which 
I here notice as an instructive warning, is totally erroneous. 
The author himself retracted it in the altered and enlarged 
edition of his book which he published thirty years afterward 
(Nimes 1785. two vol.). He there now and then illustrates 
the words with phrases, and also with passages from the 
Bible: and in these we frequently find oc. Crezes aisso 
(this) ? oc Senhor. Jehsu dix ad els (said to them) oc. Peter 
saith: Oc Senhor tu sabs que eu amo te. Moreover Dante, 
who was thoroughly acquainted with the language, and himself 
composed poems in it, testifies that its affirmative was oc 
(as he writes it in Latin), or oco (the Italian spelling). 
When Richard Cceur-de-Lion, who, as he died 1199, was 
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nearly a century older than Dante, according to the custom 
of poets in those days, chose names for himself and the Pro- 
vencal poet Bernard de Bonn, he named himself and _ his 
friend oc and no (yes and no. Millot hist. lit. des Trouba- 
dours 1. 238). In Manni (Illustraz. istor. di Boccaccio, 
p- 311) in the story of the celebrated poet William of Ca- 
bestang, we read: Exella dis, oc Senhor (and she said, yes, 
Sir). In short, there can be no doubt that oc was used 
as an affirmative. But even with regard to the modern 
usage, though it is only the ancient language that we 
are concerned with in investigating this etymology, Sau- 
vage, in his second edition, gives us better information. He 
says (p. 109—111): there are at present five modes of ex- 
pressing assent: first the four, 0, oc, oco, oi, according to 
the different districts: but all only in familiar conversation 
with persons whom one thous. The fifth, o#-2 (for it is thus 
at full length that the later form owi is pronounced) is a 
respectful answer which one addresses to strangers and per- 
sons of higher rank, as being nearer to the French, because 
genuine Languedoc words are often accounted too vulgar or 
too familiar, so that one who is not on intimate terms with 
the company never hears them, though at other times the 
Languedoc may be the sole language of conversation. Oc 
therefore not only was, but still is, the affirmative used 
there: and this is also attested by all who have ever written 
on the subject. 

It would therefore be carrying scepticism too far to 
hesitate about deriving the name Languedoc from the par- 
ticle. As to the Goths, though they were at one time 
masters of the same countries, the nature of the language 
rebuts their pretensions. It is so much nearer to the Latin 
and so much more remote from the German, or Gothic, than 
for instance the modern French, that it cannot have been 
called, by way of contrast or distinction, the Gothic tongue. 
On the contrary the Provengals themselves for this very 
reason termed their language Romana: though that of 
France in general, both the south and the north was like- 
wise so called (sometimes with the addition rustica): from 
which denomination of the vulgar languages, as is well 
known, were derived the terms Roman, Romance, for the 
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popular poetry.—Dante’s naming the Spaniards as the peo- 
ple who spoke the oc language, is explained by a subsequent 
passage (lib. 11. cap. 12), where he goes through the various 
metres, and fixes on the hendecasyllabic as the loftiest, or 
as he terms it, the tragic one: ‘Hoc (endecasyllabo) etiam 
Hispani usi sunt; et dico Hispanos qui poetati sunt in vulgari 
Oc :” and then he quotes Hamericus de Belemi. We see, as 
has been already shown, that those whom he calls Spaniards, 
are the same whom others call Provencals, or Limosins, or 
Catalans. (Aimeri de Belemi, or Belennai, or Belenoi, was 
born in the neighbourhood of Bordeaux, and only died in 
Catalonia. Millot. 11. 331.) We have already traced the 
wide range of the Oc, or Provencal language, in France and 
Spain: but beside this all the early poets of the south of 
Europe were in point of language Provencals: and the first 
chapter of every history of poetry among the Italians, Sici- 
lians, Spaniards, Portuguese, and French of the south, must 
begin with these oc poets, let them be named after whatever 
country they will. They themselves, and their language, 
belonged to various countries: there is no general denomi- 
nation for them, that would not be liable to like objections 
as that of Spaniards which Dante uses. 

Finally, however singular it may seem, that the name 
of a language, a people, or a country, should have been 
derived from a word, the fact is confirmed by the other 
name, formed in complete analogy to Languedoc, and con- 
trasted with it: la langue Woui. It is true that this appel- 
lation has not been in use for centuries, nor, ought it to be 
observed, was it ever so common as is often asserted and 
generally believed. Many old documents and ancient au- 
thors contrast la langue doc and la 1. Francaise. For 
France was the name given to the dominions of the kings, 
in contradistinction to the territories of the great vassals, as 
here in the south of the powerful counts of Provence. Still, 
so far as books are concerned, Froissart alone is evidence 
sufficient: he wrote about 1400, and uses the term as a com- 
mon one. He inquires of a knight with whom he is tra- 
velling, about the causes of the dissentions of the great men ; 
his companion answers (Liv. 111. ch. 7. Paris 1574. Johne’s 
Transl. 111. ch. 30. p. 118) that after the death of Charles V., 
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during the minority of Charles VI., the kingdom was divided 
between the regents: Le duc de Berry eut le gowvernement 
de la Languedoch, et le duc de Burgogne de la Langue- 
doyl et de toute la Picardie. Ducange seems not to have 
possest, or to have seen any documents, in which the ex- 
pression occurred, himself: at least he does not cite any 
according to his usual practice, but only refers to the opinion 
of others.—One should therefore be inclined to suppose that 
the term langwe doc did not come into use for the country 
before the 14th century, but that it then took such deep root 
that it has lasted to the present time. This arose from the 
want of a general name for all the countries in which the 
language was spoken. Indeed one might wish to recall it 
in this sense, since poets of the oc language is a more accu- 
rate expression, and less apt to cause confusion of ideas than 
Provencal, or any other local name that can be chosen. The 
general name, which was not meant to designate any politi- 
cal or geographical relation, but only identity of language, 
was afterwards appropriated to a definite region (when it 
assumed the masculine gender) because the other countries 
acquired proper names, and some of them recovered their 
ancient ones, as Provence from the Roman provincia. The 
name Langue doui was formed merely for a contrast, but 
seems never to have had any great currency, though perhaps 
it may have lasted awhile in common conversation; but it 
was soon entirely lost: for in this case there was not the 
same need, which was supplied by the general terms, France 
and French, until all submitted to one master, and each 
province retained its own name, which now became more 
definite. 

In conclusion, we once more return to Dante, briefly to 
consider the affirmatives which he mentions. For the north 
of Europe he fixes upon jo. 'This however is evidently only 
a Germanic particle. It is true that under the same head 
he names the Sclavonians; but the Russians say da and tak, 
the Poles tak, the Bohemians ano and tak. Jo is found in 
Otfried, but sometimes also ja; Ulphilas has ja and jai; jo 
is still used by the Danes and Swedes, and keeps its ground 
even in some German dialects. The Hollanders say ja, as 
the modern Germans, the English yea and yes, Chaucer (who 
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has a surprising number of German forms) sometimes uses 
ya: the affinity of all these forms with one another, and 
with the elder jo and jai, is sufficiently close —Of oc enough 
has been already said.—Oyl is only another mode of writing 
oui. The 7 was dropt at the end, as mennyl in time became 
menni. Moreover books in old French have Loys for Louis, 
but the pronunciation of the former word was probably the 
same as that of the latter. I am informed by people 
personally acquainted with the ducal family of Croy, that 
the name is invariably pronounced Crowi: the old spelling 
is always retained longest in proper names, particularly 
those of noble families. A family of emigrants in Germany 
who spelt their name Moy, pronounced it Mout. Even 
French grammarians teach that o before 7, e, &c. when it 
is to preserve a distinct sound, and not to be blended with 
the following vowel, must be pronounced as ow. And thus 
while the pronunciation remained the same, the spelling was 
altered: in the passage already quoted from Froissart, the 
edition of 1518 has Languedoyl, that of 1574, Languedouy. 

Now it is moreover remarkable, that these affirmatives 
are at the same time copulatives, signifying and, or perhaps 
more precisely also (auch). This is the case even with the 
Sclavonic tak, which in Polish, Russ, and Bohemian, like- 
wise signifies also, though with a slight alteration (takke, 
takje). In Otfried jo (or joh) is used both for yes, and for 
and: yet in the latter sense he likewise uses inti or int, for 
which reason some prefer explaining jo to mean also. In 
Book 1. ch. 5, both particles occur : 


Erdun joh himiles 
Int alles liphaftes 
Scepheri worolti— 
Gott gibit imo wiha (Weihe. Blessing) 
Joh ero filu hoha. 


In the 11th chapter inti occurs repeatedly, yet we also 
very frequently meet with jo as a copulative. In Ulphilas, 
who uses the affirmatives ja and jai, the former has likewise 
the sense of and or also; jai is only affirmative. Mark 15. 
ja gahaihaitun alla hansa. ja gewasidedun ina, ja atla- 
gidedan ana ina. ja dugunnun goljan ina. ja slohun is 
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hubit. ja bispiwan ina: and in numberless other pas- 
sages. 

When we consider this, the oc of the Provencals will 
readily remind us of the Danish og and the Swedish och, 
which means and, but is evidently the German auch: and 
we are also reminded of the Goths who once inhabited the 
south of France. For though, as we have already observed, 
the language of that country sounds more Italian or Spanish, 
is geographically connected with the latter language, and 
betrays its affinity to the Latin, and its alienation from the 
German, by generally omitting to couple the personal pro- 
noun with the verb: still traces of the Teutonic are to be 
found in it. I shall only mention the word Franchiman for 
northern French; for it designates not only the land of oy/, 
but also a man who comes from it, from Paris for instance, 
who indeed differs so widely in language and manners from 
the man of Languedoc, that he deserved to be described 
by a peculiar term. To the same class belongs the nick- 
name Lansoman, a lubber, either from Landsman or Land- 
man. Now since there are German words in the language, 
however small may be their number, och or oc might very 
easily have made one of them; and the old manner of spelling 
was not so wrong in adding an h at the end of the Languedoc 
affirmative, though it is true that it was afterward entirely 
dropt in the pronunciation. But the word was retained, 
not in its original signification of awch, also, but in the 
secondary one, yes ; retained—from absolute need of it. 

Just in the same way the later Latins, finding that the 
old Roman repetition no longer answered their purpose, 
adopted a peculiar affirmative, and this no other than the 
same conjunction also: etiam. Yet it occurs earlier in the 
best authors, since there were occasions when it was abso- 
lutely necessary to say yes or no; on which subject I shall 
only cite two passages from Cicero. Acad. 4. 32. ‘‘ ut sequens 
probabilitatem aut ediam.aut non respondere possit.” Pro 
Rosc. Com. 3. Utrum nomina digesta habes, an non? si 
non, quomodo tabulas conficis? si etiam, quamobrem X&c. 
Other passages are produced by Forcellini, and in Plautus 
etiam stands by itself as an answer (Amphit. 1: 3. 46. nun- 
quid vis? Al. efiam: ut actutum advenias).—It is un- 
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doubtedly one mode of expressing assent, to declare in answer 
to a question, that I am also of that opinion or so resolved, 
or I also did such an act. The application of the same 
expression to cases where literally no such terms as and, 


also, likewise, were suitable, is illustrated by the history 
of all languages. 


Cank. 


ON THE KINGS OF ATTICA BEFORE THESEUS. 


Every one who has endeavoured to form for himself 
a clear idea of Greek history and to estimate its evidence, 
must have felt himself perplexed to determine the relation 
in which the heroic ages stand to the historical. The Greeks 
themselves, indeed, for a long time felt no such perplexity ; 
they received in simple faith the legends of their mythology, 
and never doubted that their kings and nobles were descended 
from the gods, that their temples had been founded, their 
hills, rivers and cities named, their ancient rites and customs 
introduced by an ancient race, whose close affinity with the 
gods enabled them to accomplish what would have been im- 
possible to mere mortals. To them the mythic age appeared 
to be separated by no wide gulph from the historic ; believing 
their divinities still to interpose in human affairs, the only 
difference was, that what was a rare occurrence in their 
own times had been an event of every day in the heroic 
age. Even those who might doubt of the supernatural part 
of the story never called in question the existence of the per- 
sonages themselves whose names filled the early annals of 
every Grecian state. 

The moderns reject of course all that is supernatural 
from the history of the heroic times, and many of them seem 
to have flattered themselves that by so doing, and supplying 
the place of the divine machinery thus withdrawn, by the 
human machinery of means and motives, they could convert 
mythology into very passable history. Allowing them to 
make these additions however, as a necessary liberty for an 
historian, whose building would advance slowly if he were 
not permitted to make mortar as well as to collect stones, 
we may at least claim to enquire strictly into the evidence 
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of what is professedly related on ancient authority. We 
shall find upon examination that for the heroic age this au- 
thority is far less than the faith with which its history has 
been received would have led us to expect. It is a striking 
circumstance that in going back into Attic history for ex- 
ample, with which we have here more immediately to do, 
we scarcely find half a dozen facts recorded from the legis- 
lation of Draco to the death of Codrus, but that we no 
sooner reach the times of Theseus and his predecessors, than 
information flows in upon us in a torrent. History sponta- 
neously offers us far more than we should ever have thought 
of asking at her hands; curiosity is gratified not only with 
an account of changes of dynasties, wars, invasions, mutual 
slaughters and exiles, but with minute details of family 
anecdotes and gallant adventures. But as sudden wealth 
sometimes leads to the suspicion of forgery, this unexpected 
accession to the stores of history will make the cautious critic 
only look more narrowly for the stamp of genuineness’. His 
suspicions will be more easily excited than allayed. Con- 
temporary authority is out of the question; there is a 
dark interval of unknown length between the supposed ter- 
mination of the heroic times and the age of Homer and 
Hesiod ; if any thing was composed, (for we must not speak 
of writing) in this interval, it had perished before the 
commencement of the historical times. Had we even pos- 
sessed the works of the bards who before Homer em- 
ployed mythology as the material of their epics, since the 
essential character of the poet is to make, we should still 
have been at a loss to know how much they had made 
and how much they had taken from historical sources. But 
in fact we have no reason to believe that a single line of 
the antehomeric poets was preserved even to the times of 
the cyclici, much less to the age in which prose writers be- 
gan to systematize mythology and connect it with history. 
Our belief then that the story of the heroic times is in 
the main historical, must arise from our confidence in the 
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power of tradition to preserve it ; tradition distinct from 
poetry, and probably not strengthened or steadied by any 
use of the art of writing for historical or chronological pur- 
poses. There is an illusive vagueness in the word, which 
makes it necessary to fix more exactly what is meant by it 
in the present enquiry. The whole matter of fact which is 
implied, when we say that there was a tradition of certain 
things in any age or country, is that a belief in their reality 
prevailed ; but by a fallacy which Mr Bentham should have 
placed in his list, we go on to infer that this belief was 
handed down from a preceding age. Now though it may 
be thought that Niebuhr® has expressed himself too strongly 
when he says of a belief of this sort ‘they that would in- 
troduce it need but tell people roundly that it was what their 
forefathers knew and believed, only the belief was neglected 
and sank into oblivion,” yet there can be no doubt that what 
was at first the hypothesis of an antiquary or the fiction of 
a poet becomes in a generation or two a venerable tradition. 
Though the title was originally bad its defect is cured by 
length of possession. Even if it were admitted therefore, 
that the whole history of the heroic ages was believed to 
be true by the Greeks, we should not be authorized to re- 
eive it as true, because we know not how high a real tra- 
dition reached, nor consequently how far this faith was 
reasonable. 

There is little satisfaction, however, in such general and 
negative conclusions, and they are only mentioned here, that 
no one who has hitherto received the heroic history of Greece 
as real, on the authority of poets and common books of his- 
tory, may suppose that he has historical ground for his belief, 
and regard it as an act of wanton scepticism to suggest a 
doubt respecting it. The only course which can lead to any 
useful result is to examine minutely some portion of this 
alleged history, and see what marks of reality or invention 
can be found in it. The conclusion at which I have arrived 
is, that the whole series of Attic kings who are said to have 
preceded Theseus are fictions, owing their existence to mis- 
understood names, and false etymologies, to attempts to 
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explain ancient customs and religious rites and to exalt the 
antiquity of a nation or a family by giving it a founder in 
a remote age. There is nothing absolutely new in such a 
judgement of the heroic history of Athens, but though doubts 
have been expressed and explanations suggested respecting 
particular parts of it, I am not aware that they have been 
extended to the whole or exhibited in a regular form. Such 
a connected view however is particularly necessary, in an 
inquiry where much is conjectural, because repeated coinci- 
dences may give a high probability even to conjectures. 
When the die repeatedly shews the same face, we begin to 
think that something more steady than accident guides its fall. 
At the head of the list of Attic kings is commonly placed 
Ogyges or Ogygus. The evidence of his historical existence 
is so slight that we should be justified in passing over his 
name without further remark. ‘“ We have no assurance,” 
says Mr Mitford, “that even the name of Ogyges was known - 
to the older Grecian authors. He is not mentioned by Hesiod, 
Homer, Herodotus, Thucydides, Plato, Aristotle, or even 
Strabo, to all of whom apparently he must have occurred 
as an object of mention, had his story been at all known in 
their times, or at least had it had any credit.” Hist. of 
Greece, ch. 1. sect. 3. Fully agreeing with Mr Mitford in 
his conclusion, I nevertheless think it desirable to inquire 
into the circumstances which led to Ogyges’ being placed 
at the head of the Attic kings. There is little arbitrary 
fiction in mythology, and though Ogyges, in the character 
of a king, be a recent addition to Athenian history, the name 
Ogygian is found in the oldest remains of the Greek language. 
‘Qruvryios is commonly explained as meaning apyaios, and 
if this corresponded with any known root in Greek, or if all 
the other uses could be resolved into this, we should have 
concluded that the name Ogyges only alluded to the antiquity 
ascribed to this sovereign, the earliest ruler of Attica. But 
what propriety would there then be in the name ‘Qyuyiy 
applied to the island in which Calypso detained Ulysses and 
which is not represented as distinguished by antiquity above 
other islands? The real root is probably yuryy signifying 
night or darkness Tuya vv&, 4 oxorewy. Hesychius. That 
the w in the longer form is merely prothetic and no part of 
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the root is rendered probable by analogy and by the vari- 
ation in the prefixed letter. Thus we have in Hesychius 
eyWryVOVs apxatov, in the corresponding passage of Suidas 
explained by 'Oryuryiov. “ Lex. Reg. MS. “Eywryiov kat Qryv- 
rytov, apxatov. Cyrill. Lex. MS. ’Eyurytov. apyatov.” <Al- 
berti ad loc. “Oyvyia péAn Hesych. where I believe we 
should read ’O-yuyia, wedavy a form which Hesychius else- 
where uses. “Opqvaia, oxotewn. pedavy. In many words 
the o is a mere euphonic prefix, as we perceive by a com- 
parison of other words of the same family*. Thus ofpxuos 
is evidently connected with (pr used as an intensive, with 
Bpmucs and Bpibvs; oBedos is the same word as Bédog which 
is connected with the root Baddw. So in the case of the 
double forms oxédXw, KéAAw (Lat. celer Gr. KéAys): odvpe, 
dupw: osxartw, Hes. cxartw (cxagos cavus): oxpvoeis and 
kpvoeis (crudelis): the 0 appears to be no part of the root. 
So ogéyw is clearly the Latin rego to make strait, opeyonat 
in the middle voice signifying to desire, as we naturally 
stretch ourselves towards and make straight for that which 
we wish to possess. The prefixed 0 is sometimes inter- 
changed with e. What in common Greek was odovs was in 
Aolic édovs but the Latin dens and the German zahn show 
that the vowel is not radical. The grammarians generally 
suppose an apheresis of the o or e¢, but the tendency 
of language is to add a letter before a consonant at the 
beginning to facilitate pronunciation. ‘* Letters like  sol- 
diers,” says Horne Tooke, ‘are very apt to desert and drop 
off in a long march;” but on the other hand idle recruits are 
sometimes picked up by the way. It is remarkable that just 
the same change has taken place in the word ’OQ)\uyiwy. cKxo- 
teev Hes. of which the root is clearly kuyy. Nuxtos ouma 
Avyaias Iph. T. 110. The o was necessarily changed into w, 
because oryuytos could not enter into heroic verse. The 
sense of “dark” suits very well the Homeric application of 
the name ‘Oryuryiy to the island of Calypso. It was situated 
on the furthest verge of the West, the region of the evening 
shades. The name of the goddess Kadu\po (kad’a7w) shews 
her to have been originally a being presiding over darkness ; 


% Strabo calls the last king of Achaia (1. p. 556. Ox.) Ogyges; Polybius 1. 2. 
p. 178. Gyges. 
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she is the daughter of Atlas, the upholder of the hea- 
vens, who in fulfilment of his office is variously placed by 
mythologists in the extreme East and the remotest West’. 
Where the ‘Qryvyov dpos was situated, of which Apollodorus 
speaks, in the fragment preserved by Strabo 1. 432. Oxf., we 
are not informed; but as it is mentioned along with the land 
of the Gorgons and Hesperides and the Rhipzan mountains, 
it was probably an imaginary chain of mountains on the 
western boundary of the world, which hid the sun and caused 
the darkness, as the Rhipzan mountains did on the North’. 
The name Tuyys, given to the king of Lydia, whose 
wealth and power of darkening himself, so as to become in- 
visible, remind us so strongly of the Nibelunghort and the 
Tarnkappe of the Northern poem, is probably derived from 
the same root. The story of what passed between him and 
Candaules (Her. 1. 8. 12) seems to have had a mythological 
origin, although Herodotus, or those who had told the tale 
before him, have contrived to give it so much the air of a 
court anecdote. Turyys is also the name of one of the three 
children of Ovpavos and 7, Hes. Theog. 149. 

The ideas of darkness and antiquity are closely con- 
nected ; 

ambagibus zev1 

Obtegitur densa caligine mersa vetustas. Sil. Il. viii. 44. 
and hence ’Qryv-yroe might easily come to signify apxatos and 
be applied to an ancient king, of whom nothing more was 
known than that he was ancient. But I believe the origin 
of the king "Oryuryos to be different. Pausanias says (Attic. 
1. 38) that the people of Eleusis alleged their city to have 
been founded by a hero Eleusis, whom some made the son 


4 Kipxn (xpixos circus circulus) seems to be originally a representative of the 
“¢ circle bounding earth and skies,” the horizon ; her abode therefore is variously placed 
in Hesperia or Colchis. 

5 The epithet wyuy.ds is applied by AXschylus Eumen. 1039 to the earth ; ywpetre 
yas br KevOeow wyvyiorcr, with which the sense of “‘dark”’ suits as well as with the 
water of Styx Hes. Theog. 806. of which the source is thus described, zro\Xdv 6¢ 
@ id xGovds ebpvodeins "EE tepov motapmoto péc: Ova vinrva uéNatvav, ‘Qxkeavoto 
xépas. The last words explain the use of “Qyévios of the water of Styx (Parthenius 
ap Steph. Byz. "Qyevos) without implying any connexion between ’Qytyios and 
"Qyevos. The confusion of Ogyges with the Jupiter Ogoa of the Carians, produced 
the genealogy mentioned by Steph. Byz. "Qyvyia by which he was made the son of 
Termera. Tepaidac was the old name of the Lycians, Herod. 7. 91. 
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of Mercury and Daira, others the son of Ogygus. Now 
though Ogygus may have been of recent introduction into Attic 
history, he appears really to have belonged to the old legends 
of Boeotia (Paus. rx. 5. 1.) and the epithet of Ogygian 'Thebes 
and the name of the Ogygian gate were derived from his sup- 
posed rule. Bceotia was the country from which the Eleusinian 
religion proximately came. There was on the borders of the 
lake Copais an Eleusis, which the advance of its waters over- 
whelmed (Paus. 1x. 24. Strab. 1. 591. Oxf.). Ceres and Pro- 
serpine were said to have founded or occupied Thebes (Eur. 
Pheoen. 694.), and when Eumolpus is called a Thracian, the 
Thracians of Boeotia are to be understood®. It was from this 
connexion of Ogyges with the Eleusinian rites that he was 
represented as the father of IIpakidixy (Steph. Byz. Kparyos) 
an Orphic name of Proserpine (Orph. H. 28. 5. Arg. 31.) To 
the connexion of Ogyges with these rites I should also refer 
Pind. Nem. 6. 73. aoxios PALodvTos UT wyvryiow opect. Ce- 
lea, which was close to Phlius, (Paus. 2. 14) was a great seat 
of the Eleusinian worship. Heyne’s interpretation of wyu- 
riots dpect “jam olim nota” is very tame and unpoetic. 

The propriety of connecting the establishment of the 
worship of the @col y@ovo: with a personage whose name 
when examined means only dark, is obvious. Their rites 
were celebrated in the night. ‘‘ Frumenti satio apud Eleu- 
sina a Triptolemo reperta est; in cujus muneris honorem 
noctes initiorum sacrate” Just. 2. 6. and whether we con- 
sider their physical import, as denoting the burial of the 
seed, or their moral association with the unseen world, the 
idea of darkness is inseparable from them. It may confirm 
the interpretation now given, to point out some other in- 
stances In which mythological fictions have been influenced 
by the same association. 

Whether ‘Opes be derived from ’Opdua or vice versa, 


6 Eumolpus is said Apollod. 3, 15, 3. 4 to have come with his son Ismarus to 
Tegyrius king of the Thracians. ‘l'egyra was a town in Beotia, Steph. Byz. 

7 The name is explained (Hes. s. voc.) wamep TéXos émitibeioa Tots Te Neyomuévors 
kal tTpatTopmévors but it more probably means “ exactress of justice,” an epithet which 
well suits the office of Proserpine, as a goddess of the unseen world. The name seems 
to have been given to the Furies (Paus. 9. 32) but they also were goddesses of the 
earth (see AEsch. Eum. 1039 quoted above). Hence Ceres was called ’Eowvis (Paus. 
8. 25.) 

Vow. FI. No. 5. bys 
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he owes his supposed existence to the rites of darkness which 
the name describes. The root is found in opdvy, oxoria. vvé 
pérava Hes. in dpdavos (orbus, opdos with digamma fur- 
vus) a child or parent wearing black garments, perhaps in 
"Opa. 'Epwvis. Hes. His descent into the infernal regions 
to recover his wife Evpudicn, whose name may be of the same 
import with [pasdixy, belongs to the same circle of ideas as 
the search of Ceres for her vanished daughter; his being 
torn to pieces, to the fable of Bacchus Zarypevs (Aarypevs 
dd€w) whether this primarily referred to the frenzied wild- 
ness of the orgies in which the victim was torn to pieces, 
or to the disintegration of the seed in the earth. The Orphic, 
Bacchic and Eleusinian religions, though specifically dif- 
ferent are in kind and origin the same*. Caucon, the founder 
of the mysteries of Ceres and Proserpine at Messene, is made 
a son of KéXawos’ Paus. 4.1. The name of KéXeos connected 
with the Eleusinian rites had probably a similar origin; so 
KeXawe was made by one fabulist the mother of Aeros, 
alluding to the worship of Bacchus on Parnassus; while 
another assigned to him ©Ouvia as his mother and a third 
made him the son of MédAawa Paus. 10. 6. Other instances 
are less obvious. The mythologists tell us (Apoll. 1. 9) 
that Iledds derived his name from his face being blackened 
by the kick of a horse, when he was exposed as an infant 
with his brother Neleus. There are however strong traces 
in the history of Pelias of a connexion with the same rites 
whence ‘Oppevs derived his mythological existence. The 
cutting up of Pelias by his daughters is the same story as 
that of the discerption of Orpheus. The descent of his 
daughter Alcestis to the infernal regions and her rescue by 
Hercules, is only another form of the adventure of Orpheus 
and Eurydice; but Admetus who is properly the infernal 
god (see Miiller Proleg. p. 306. Dorier. 1. 320. Germ.) has 


8 Anuntpa XOoviav Aakedatrdvior pev céBew cpacl, twapaddvtos cpicw ’Oppéws 
Paus. 3. 14. 

° The epithet of Nuxté\uos was given to Bacchus especially in reference to the 
mystical doctrine of his being tom to pieces and recomposed Lobeck Aglaoph. 712. 
The name of Liber applied by the Latins properly to the y@dv.os Aidvucos and Libera 
to Proserpine are more probably derived from ArBpds, cxoTewds Hes. (whence Aifves) 
than from Aei8w. The Romans seemed to have called their children /iberi in honour 
of the youthful deities Kopos and Kédpz. 
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been changed into a king, the mortal husband of Alcestis. 
The signification of Nydevs is probably the same, for in 
mythology brothers frequently represent the same idea: €da 
was an old Greek root for light, whence aéAvos, céXas, ceAHVY, 
etn and NyAevs is derived from it by the same negative pre- 
fix as vydens from é€dcos’. From the same root and not the 
Hebrew 573 I should deduce NetXos which meant. black, 
whether it were so called from the black Aithiopians among 
whom it rose (Paus. 8. 24) or because “ Mgyptum nigra 
foecundat arena” Virg. Georg. 4. 291. “Auv@awv the brother 
of Pelias and Neleus is probably only an epithet ; Medapzous, 
in whose name there is the same allusion to the rites of dark- 
ness, was the reputed hierophant of the Egyptian myste- 
ries'', possessing like Proteus the power of changing him- 
into any shape that he pleased. 

In the dark faced Pelops, for this is the meaning of 
the name IléXoW, I think we may discern another trace of 
the same religion, referred indeed not to Thrace like that 
which Ogyges and Orpheus represent, nor to Pheenicia and 
Egypt like that of Melampus, but to Phrygia. The differ- 
ence however is not material, for the Phrygian worship of 
the earth, under the character of the great mother, was essen- 
tially the same as the Thracian, probably in origin the same. 
It is of no importance to inquire here whether the traces of 
this religion in the mythological history of Argos, arose from 
a real colonization from Phrygia, or from a connexion between 
the population of Greece and Asia Minor, preceding all his- 
torical records. My purpose is only to point out these 
traces and on the ground of them to assign to Pelops 
a mythical, instead of the historical character which he 
has hitherto sustained. Tantalus, the father of Pelops 
is said to have disclosed the mysteries of the gods, Eudoc. 
Viol. p. 390. Schol. Lycophr. 155. The story of the caldron 
and the division of the body is that of Orpheus and Pelias 


10 There were two rivers in Eubea called Kipevs and Nidev’s or NnXcds Strabo x. 
p. 655. Ox. the Kipets made the sheep white, the Nets black. Kupds or Kippds is a 
light or bright colour, such as that of white wine or white grapes, or flame; this use 
of NyXcvs places beyond doubt the explanation of the name given in the text. A river 
in Beotia was called Melas from the same quality Plin. 2. 103. 

1 Eudoc. Viol. p. 286. 7. Herod. 2. 49. 
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repeated; the devouring of the shoulder, which it is to be 
observed was the act of Ceres, has arisen from a misinterpre- 
tation of the mystical wuodayia, the restoration by Rhea 
connects the whole story with the worship of this Asiatic 
goddess. These fictions are not only absurd, but absolutely 
unaccountable, if we consider Pelops as the real son of a 
Lydian or Phrygian prince, leading an army into Greece 
and establishing a monarchy at Mycenx; but they are easily 
explicable, if considered as resulting from an attempt to 
give an historical air to the misunderstood traces of a nearly 
obliterated mythus. The names Ovéorns,” AvyiaOos, ’Aeporn, 
seem to be all connected with the same religious system. 
Ovéctys, in whose story the cutting up and partial devour- 
ing of Pelops is reproduced, is like Thyotes, the priest of 
the Samothracian mysteries (Val. Flace. Arg. 2. 437) a sacri- 
ficer ; AiryioOos, (airyiCew. dciacmav Bekk. Anecd. 357. 29) 
one who tears to pieces; Aépomn (aépios) the dark; and 
though I am aware how hazardous an etymology must be, 
which assumes the existence of a root no longer found in the 
Greek, I am much inclined to believe that “Avpevs is syno- 
nymous with [l¢Xow and that its root is the Latin ater’. I 


2 Bporéas whom one account (Paus. 3. 22) made the son of Tantalus, another his 
father (Paus. 2: 22) is a name allusive to the bloody (fpords) sacrifice. Muller calls 
Niobe “ ein dunkles Wesen,” and both her nature and the etymology of the name are 
obscure. I think it mest probable that she represented the cultivated earth, and that 
the name is connected with vetov (Od. é. 127) as Popwvets with épw, dopa. The 
mourning of Earth for her children is a natural and beautiful expression either 
of the desolation of winter, an event variously typified in the Asiatic religions, or 
of some sudden calamity, such as an earthquake. The name and mythus of Tan- 
talus seem to describe the nature of the country around Sipylus, which was volcanic, 
and subject to earthquakes in remote ages as well as in that of Tiberius, from whom 
the Magnetes a Sipylo, as having suffered more than others, received a larger measure 
of relief, Tac. Ann. 2.47. It was in the reign of Tantalus (Strabo 86. Oxf.) that 
Sipylus was destroyed by an earthquake. Tavtadi@w, ravfadiGw are the same word 
as TovbopiGw (Valck. ad Ammon. 2. 10. Phil. M. 2. 114 not. 10) signifying to agitate 
with a loud sound. Comp. Hesych. éravranix0y. éocictn. The trees of Tantalus, the 
fruit of which vanishes in the moment of its being grasped resemble those of the shores 
of the Dead Sea which ‘sive herba tenus aut flore seu solitam in speciem adolevere, atra 
et inania velut in cinerem vanescunt.” Tac. Hist. 5.7. Jos. B. J. 4. 8 And what 
can be a livelier image of a land, whose inhabitants live in perpetual apprehension of 
volcanic earthquakes, than a man over whose head a mass of glowing rock is suspended, 
ever ready to fall and crush him; which was probably the original punishment of Tan- 
talus ? Schol. Pind. O11. 91. Pors. ad Eur. Or. 5. The “ fugientia flumina’’ belong 
also to the phenomena of earthquakes, by which riyers are suddenly engulfed. It is 
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do not pretend to explain all the relations in which these per- 
sons are placed to each other, as having a mythical meaning, 
much less the connexions in which Pelops and his family are 
said to have stood to other personages of the heroic age; 
such additions and variations were absolutely necessary in 
order to make the original mythus into poetry, and much 
more into history, and therefore however numerous they may 
be, they cannot bring the mythic origin into doubt. But 
the mythical circumstances are such as no poet nor historian 
would have invented, and this character cannot be affected 
by any incongruous additions which have been made to 
them. 

Traces of the early diffusion of that Asiatic religion, of 
which Sipylus was the seat, where the legends of Tantalus 
and Niobe were connected with the worship of the mother of 
the gods (Paus. 5. 13. 3. 22.) are found in other parts of 
Greece. Niobe appears in the oldest legends of Sicyon and 
A gialeia. We must not allow ourselves to be misled by. 
the circumstance that in this connexion Niobe is made the 
daughter of Phoroneus; other things show clearly the Asiatic 
origin of the fable. Apis the brother of Niobe is said to have 
been murdered by Telchin, but the Telchines belonged to 
the worship of the mother of the gods, and they were the same 
with the Idei Dactyli of Crete and Phrygia. These the 
author of the ancient epic poem @opevis calls (Schol. Ap. 
Rhod. 1. 113i). 

arahapvor Oepatrovtes opeins ’Adpyoreins. 
but Adrastea was only another name of Rhea, under the 
character of Nemesis, Harpocr. "Adpaorea, and from her 
the fountain Adrastea (Paus. 2. 15.) was named; and all 
the Adrasti who appear in Argive, Sicyonian, Trojan, and 


curious to look back on the history of the fable. There existed a lake under Sipylus 
called the lake of Tantalus i. e. the lake of the earthquake ; but when the meaning of 
the word was lost, it was supposed to have derived its name from an ancient king, whose 
city had been overwhelmed and a lake formed in its stead. As great calamities were 
conceived to imply great crimes, some offence must be devised, by which Tantalus had 
offended the gods; the revelation of the mysteries offered a ready explanation, and 
he was made to suffer in Hades, what the volcano and the earthquake had inflicted on 
his country. Being once established as an ancient king of Phrygia or Lydia, the 


traces of a worship allied to the Phrygian and Lydian were referred by mythologists 
to him and his family. 
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Lydian history probably owed their origin to the connexion 
of her name with the mythology of these countries. Niobe 
appears also in Theban history, as the wife of Amphion. 
A story so widely diffused cannot have had its origin in the 
fantastic resemblance of the rocks of Sipylus to a weeping 
mother (Paus. 1. 21); the legend must have attached itself 
to the natural appearance. The high antiquity of the 
religion to which the legend belonged is shewn by the cir- 
cumstance that Niobe was said to be the first mortal by 
whom Jupiter had children (Apollod. 11. 1) and mother 
of Argos and Pelasgus; that is, she was a connecting link 
between the Antehellenic and Hellenic mythologies. 

If the opinion of Payne Knight, Voss and others were 
well founded, and all the mystical religions had been intro- 
duced into Greece subsequently to the time of Homer, these 
conjectures and assimilations must fall to the ground. But 
I cannot believe that such a change as the introduction of 
this remarkable class of rites could have taken place after 
the Homeric age, and that every kind of historic evidence 
respecting it should have disappeared, and their whole insti- 
stitution have been referred to the times before Homer, and 
generally to the very earliest times. That Bacchus and Ceres, 
the chief deities of these mystical religions, were known to 
Homer, appears from passages in his writings of which the 
authenticity cannot be reasonably questioned. ‘The symbo- 
lical and semibarbarous character which belonged to them 
made them unfit to bear a part among the agents in the 
Lliad, and it may be true that a great proportion of the 
fables by which the two religions were interwoven originated 
after the Homeric age. It is probable too that the growing 
prevalence of the Hellenic mythology gave in great measure 
to these rites of an earlier and ruder religion their mystical 
character; the orgies with which some of them were accom- 
panied led the worshippers to withdraw themselves from the 
observation of the magistrate, and the secret solemnity with 
which others were performed impressed the imagination with 
a profound religious awe, which neither the poetry of Homer 
nor the statuary of Phidias could equal. But it is time to 
return to the series of Attic kings, the second of whom is 
Cecrops. I regard him as being in genuine Attic fable the 
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first ; the true avToyOwv from whom according to the popular 
faith the Attic people had their origin. The story of his 
being cupuys, half man half serpent, is only an expression of 
his autochthonia Herod. 1. 78. where the explanation given 
by the Telmessians of the serpents devoured by horses at 
Sardes is ou eivar 7s matoa. The story of his leading 
a colony from Sais in Egypt to Athens and the Egyptian 
origin of the Athenians, notwithstanding the firm footing 
which it has gained in our histories is a comparatively late 
invention. In the time of Solon™ indeed the priests of Sais 
maintained that the Minerva of Athens and their Neith were 
the same, but instead of referring this identity to a Saitic 
colony under Cecrops, they told him a romantic tale respecting 
the Atlantians and the aid which the Athenians had given to 
the Egyptians when in danger of falling under subjection to 
them. Theopompus called the Athenians colonists of the 
Saitans or settlers among the Saitans, for there is a doubt 
whether ézrotxot or azrotkot is the true reading”; Callisthenes 
and Phanodemus made Sais the colony; Diodorus Athens. 
There is then an entire absence of proof of even a legend of 
Egyptian origin existing among the Athenians themselves. 
The name Kéxpoy (Kpéxovy) appears to me to be no- 
thing else than a synonyme of avroxy@wv. It is well known 
that the rér7£ or cicada, being supposed to be produced from 
the earth, was a symbol of autochthonia among the Athenians. 
Schol. Arist. Nub. 971. As the eggs of this animal fall to 
the ground from the stalks on which they are deposited, Arist. 
H. An. 5, 24 and are hatched in great numbers in showery 
weather, it was natural that the vulgar should consider the 
earth as producing them. The forms cepxway and kepxwtov 
are common, being derivatives from xépxwy, one of the names 
of the cicada enumerated by AXlian H. A. 10, 44. Schneider 
supposes the name to be derived from xépxos, the instrument 
by which the perforation was made to deposit the egg: but 
it seems more probable that the name was originally xpé«ow. 


‘3 A variety of hypotheses to account for the epithet d:@vijs may be seen in 
Eudoc. Viol. Kéxpow. he spoke two languages Greek and Egyptian; or he changed 
the nature of men from savage to civilized, or by instituting marriage he gave chil- 
dren two parents instead of one, &c. 

4 Plat. Tim. § 6. ‘5 Heftter Athenadienst auf Lindus, p. 141. 
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Other names of this animal, as XNaxéras (AdKw) ayéTas (yw) 

BaBaxos (BaBa@w) as well as rér7£ itself, refer to the sound 

which the animal emits. Kpexw is the word used of its 

note in an epigram of the Anthologia 3. 24. 6 

pleyyou Ti véov devdpwoeot Nuudats 
Tlatynov, avrwoov Tavi xpéxwv kédador. 

That Cecrops is really nothing more than the cicada, 
the emblem of autochthonia, converted into the. first king of 
Athens, is rendered still more probable by the names of his 
daughters Tlavdpocos, “Epon, ” Aypaunos. In mythology we 
often find the name of the wife, the daughter or the son, 
repeating or slightly varying the name or attributes of the 
husband or father. As the ancients supposed the cicada to 
be produced from the ground, so they thought that it was 
wholly nourished by the dew. Avareroneva Oe, OTAaV Go- 
Byon Tes agpiacw Uy pov oiov vowp, 0 Aé€tyouow ov yewpryot 
ws —T peponevev TH dpoow. Arist. ubi s. 

Makapifouev ge Terrie 

‘Ort devopéwr € ew ape 

"ON nv Opocov TETWKWS 

Baciwvevs Srws aeides. Anacr. 
and to the same purpose many well known passages of the 
classics. Hence the names [lavdpocos and“ Epon. ” Arypavdos 
(field piper), for so and not ”AyAavpos the name should be 
written: Heyne Apoll. 111. 14. 2, is a name equally appropriate 
to the cicada, of whose music the ancients thought so highly, 
that it was doubted whether the Ionians did not wear the 
golden cicada in their hair in honour of Apollo. Schol. Nub. 
ubi sup. The name ”Aypavdos is susceptible of another ety- 
mology, ‘‘ lodging in the field,” which is also appropriate to 
the cicada’, and her name and that of her sisters have been 
interpreted, as if they presided over agriculture, Steph. Byz. 
‘AypavAyn. Such an interpretation might easily arise when 





16 "Ayres TETTLE, Spocepats oTaydvecct peOvabeis 
Aypovépov pédrets Movoav épnpodadov. Anth. 3. 24. 6. 
17 So the cicada is called 72 Kat’ dpoupav ayjoovt. Ib. 8. 
“Expexes eUTapooto Ov teaes nxXéva podtrav 
TértrE olovopors tepmvdtepov xéAvos. Ib. 7- 
It was probably from the autochthonia of Cecrops that the ephebi at Athens 
used to swear in the temple of Agraulus tarepmaxety dxpt Oavarou THs Opevanevns. 
Petit Leg. Att. 231. Wess. 
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the real nature of Cecrops was forgotten; but when the whole 
fable is viewed in the connexion in which we have exhibited 
it, the congruity of each part with the rest is evident. In 
the other interpretation, there is no such congruity ; for there 
is nothing in Cecrops to lead us to suppose that he was a deity 
of agriculture, or a divine person at all. A hero he would 
of course be considered. It is unnecessary to inquire into 
the historical existence of the second Cecrops, the son of 
Pandion, Apoll. 3. 15. In endeavouring to reduce mytho- 
logical legends to historical probability and chronological 
order, an easy method of escaping from difficulties was to 
suppose more than one person to have borne the same name, 
or if necessary three. Thus we have a second Minos, and 
Freret maintains that there must have been three kings of 
the name of Sardanapalus. The second hangs upon the first 
and must fall with him. 

Cranaus comes next in the list of Apollodorus; he too 
is an autochthon, contemporary with the flood of Deucalion. 
Even the most confiding reader will be startled when he is 
required to believe that Attica was called Kpavay (rocky) 
from a king whose name is Kpavads, and who takes for his 
wife L[leduas (the plain country); yet a hundred histories of 
Greece have repeated the name of Cranaus as a king of 
Attica. 

Cranaus was expelled by Amphictyon, whom some called 
the son of Deucalion and others an autochthon. He, as we find 
from the Parian Marble, reigned originally at Thermopyle, 
and formed the people of that district into the assembly which 
bore his name. Now it should be remembered that the flood 
of Deucalion had happened just before, and had so destroyed 
the population of Northern Greece, that it was necessary 
they should be renewed by supernatural means. If then 
we receive Amphictyon as a real personage, of whom was the 
original Amphictyonic council composed? It must have been 
of the men who sprung from the stones which Deucalion and 
Pyrrha flung behind them. We have no right to demand 
from the author of a mythus, that he should conform to 
political arithmetic, and not let his imagination outstrip the 
geometrical ratio of the increase of mankind; if he drowns a 
country by a miracle, it only costs him another to repeople it, 

Vot. II. No. 5. Zz 
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and he may institute a congress if he pleases the very year 
after his deluge. But history worships a more rigid Muse, 
who requires conformity with the laws of nature. If we ad- 
mit an Amphictyon, reigning at Thermopylae, we must admit 
the existence of an Amphictyonic council in the time of a 
son of Deucalion. At all events Amphictyon is an in- 
truder in Attic history; for the Athenians had no title to 
be considered as founders of the council, of which Delphi 
and Thermopyle were the seats, though no doubt the fabulist 
who inserted Amphictyon among the Attic kings designed 
to intimate such a claim. But did the Amphictyonic council 
owe its origin to any Amphictyon? As an answer to this 
question I shall quote the words of a learned and acute in- 
vestigator of Greek antiquities. ‘Si fabulas sequimur, Am- 
phictyones nomen traxerunt ab Amphictyone Deucalionis, patre 
Hellenis. Qui tamen antiquitatem altius crutati sunt, uni- 
versam norunt genealogiam filiorum ab Hellene descendentium 
historiz fide destitutam esse, seroque adornatam, tenu tra- 
ditione duce, post Homericam ztatem, a cycliis maxime 
poetis, multo post reditum Heraclidarum, quo communem 
omnium Grecorum originem demonstrarent. Imprimis vero 
Amphictyonis persona conficta est, ne gentium origine re- 
centius videretur sanctissimum illud Greciz concilium, quod 
tamen non multo ante Heraclidas in Peloponnesum reversos 
conditum erat. Igitur, ut verum dicamus, Amphictyones 
appellati sunt populi qui circa Delphos habitantes fcedus et 
commune judicium fecerunt, religione conjuncti; apdixTioves 
sine qepicTioves, mepiowxot. Ita Androtion rerum Atticarum 
scriptor ap. Paus. x. 8. Anaximenes éy mpwtw ‘Edney 
ap. Harp. v. ‘Augdictvovos Cf. Hesych. Suid. Tim. Lex. Plat. 
ibique Ruhnk.” Boeckh not. crit. ad Pind. Nem. 6. 40—42. 
Erichthonius succeeds in the list of kings in Apollodorus, 
but as I believe that his name and that of Erechtheus are 
really the same, though Erechtheus is inserted at a later 
period, I shall consider them together. That ’EpeyQevs is 
only a title of Neptune is evident both from the etymology 
of the name and the positive testimony of ancient writers. 
"EpeyOevs. Tocedav év “A@yvas Hes. Lycophr. 178 and the 
Schol. “Epey@evs Zevs 4 Tlovedev mapa ro epéy9w, To 
xev@. Many other writers declare the identity of Neptune 
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and Erechtheus. The Erechtheum of the Acropolis was conti- 
guous to the temple of Minerva Polias, and its principal altar 
was dedicated to Neptune, ‘‘on which,” Pausanias says, (1. 26) 
“‘ they also sacrificed to Erechtheus;” a very natural variation 
of the story when it was forgotten that Neptune and Erechtheus 
were the same. "Epey@evs means “the shaker ;” épexGouevn. 
canevouevyn Hes. i.e. shaken by the motion of the waves, and 
this (II. yy. 317) or the figurative sense of agitating with 
violent sorrow, (Od. é, 83. 157.) is the only Homeric use of 
the word. It is therefore equivalent to évoovyOwy or évvoci- 
ryatos, the most frequent epithets of the god of the sea. It 
is surely then much more probable, that the hero and king 
Erechtheus was simply Neptune, than that Neptune, and a 
king whose name happens to be exactly descriptive of Nep- 
tune, having some how or other been united in worship at 
the same altar, Neptune thus came to be called EpexOeus, 
which is the explanation of Heyne ad Apoll. 3, 15. 

That Erechtheus was really Neptune, is further evident 
from the circumstance that the well of salt water in the Acro- 
polis, which was said to be the memorial of the contest of 
Neptune with Minerva for the honour of being the tutelary 
deity of Athens, was called @adacoa ‘EpeyOqs. Uf Erech- 
theus had been, as Creuzer (Symbolik 1. 401) supposes, an 
agricultural god, this connexion of his name with a well com- 
municating with the sea (Apoll. 3. 14. Paus. 1, 26. 8, 10) would 
be very incongruous, whereas nothing was more natural than 
to call it from the name of Neptune. 

It may seem a formidable objection to this explanation, 
that in the Homeric Catalogue, Il. 6’, 546. seq. Erechtheus 
appears in a very different character : 


¢ ie 4 > oes, 

Or O ap ‘AOnjvas eiyov, évkTimevoy mTodieOpov 

re = r , A oD , 

Anjpov “EpexOjos. peyadnropos, ov aor AOnun 
/ / of 

Opéewe, Atos Ouyarup, TéxKe oe Cetowpos apoupa, 

r a > ~ ’ cal 

Kaoo ev ‘A@nuno €LOEV EW €vi Tiove vy, 

EvOade puv Tavpoust Kal apverors AdovTat 

Kovpor ‘A@yvaiwv, meprTeddAopevwy éviavTav. 


I might reply to this, that as the Catalogue is generally 
admitted by critics to be a patchwork of very different ages, 
this passage is no proof that in the supposed age of Homer 
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this conception of Erechtheus prevailed. But I prefer an- 
swering, that I admit that in Homer’s time the original mean- 
ing of many things in mythology had been completely lost, 
in the popular and poetical notion of them. The worship 
of Minerva and Neptune at Athens must have ascended to 
the very foundation of the state, a time sufficiently remote 
from that of Homer to admit of the conversion of Erechtheus 
into an avtToxOwv and a hero nourished by Minerva. 

As 'Epey@eus signifies “the shaker,” so "EptyOovtos * the 
earthshaker,” still an epithet of Neptune. Such a compound 
as "EpeyOtx@0r0s would have been intolerable to Hellenic 
ears. The ancients fluctuate in their statements respecting 
Erechtheus and Erichthonius, some making them the same, 
others different; and as authority cannot settle the ‘point, 
we must appeal to probability and internal evidence, which 
is so strong in favour of their identity, that even Clavier 
(Hist. des Prem. T. de la Gréce 1. 122) regards them as the 
same. ‘To Erichthonius is generally attributed the invention 
of yoking horses to the car; the Arundel marble attributes 
this to Erechtheus ; both statements confirm their identity with 
Neptune, 

cui prima frementem 
Fudit equum tellus magno percussa tridenti. 


How the god of the waters came to be so closely connected 
with horsemanship and driving, is difficult to say; whether 
because the level shores of inland lakes and of the sea were 
the earliest hippodromes; or because his worship and the use 
of the quadriga came together from Libya (Her. 4, 189. 
Matthii. ad H. Hom. in Ap. 231 seq.), or from some more 
mystical connexion, Miller Proleg. p. 264. 

The name of ’Epsy90v0s appears in Homer and_ the 
legends of Troy, as the son and successor of Dardanus, 


Il. J, 219 seq. That he is really no other than Hocedav 


18 In the Odyssey 1}, 81, Minerva is said to go ’Epeyx@ijos muxwov ddmov, as if 
this or ’Epey@etov were then the name of the principal temple of the Acropolis and 
consequently Erechtheus, i.e. Neptune, the chief divinity. So Apoll. 3. 14. 3. sev 
apwtes Iocedav éxl tiv ’Attixyv. Neptune seems to have been properly the god 
of Attica, Minerva to have belonged more exclusively to the Acropolis; Neptune was 
the god of the Ionians, Minerva of the Athenians; and when Athens had ceased to 
be Ionian, except in remembrance, Minerva was exalted above Neptune. 
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“Iamtos appears from the only circumstance mentioned re- 
specting bim : 
Tou T peo xideat immo. €Xos KaTa Bouvxod€ovTo 
Oyrerat, wdoioew cryanomevat aTaNnou. 


It is thus that mythology dwindles down into history ; the 
god who created the horse becomes in the historic garb a 
wealthy sovereign with a stud of three thousand mares. The 
Erichthonius of the Trojan dynasty is then no other than 
the Neptune who built the walls of Troy. 

There is one circumstance, however, which distinguishes 
Erichthonius from Erechtheus; it is to the former peer’ a 
joint descent from Vulcan and apenas is attributed. As 
Vulcan and Minerya were wapecdpor, and as a great object 
with fabulists was to connect their supposed sovereigns and 
heroes with the gods of the country, this must be taae also 
with respect to Minerva and Vulcan. It was not an easy 
matter in the case of the virgin goddess, and the difficulty 
was got over by a fiction, founded on the name of Erichtho- 
nlus oe x9ev) which is no example of the elegance of 
Greek mythology. Apollod. 3. 14. That part of the fable, 
at least, which represented Minerva as flying from Vulcan 
was ancient, for it was exhibited on the throne at Amycle. 
Paus. 3.18. 

Erysichthon, though he appears in the Attic legends as 
we now have them, as a son of Cecrops (Paus. 1. 2) seems 
to me to belong properly to a different mythus. The Ery- 
sichthon, whose history is related by Callimachus (H. in Cer. 
Cal. 33 seq.) and who is punished for his impiety towards 
Ceres, is a poetical personification of the mildew which blights 
the corn, as is evident both from his hostility to Ceres and 
the etymology of his name. The first part of the word is 
the same as in é€puoi3n, epvcimedas, from épevOw to redden, 
from the redness of the spot which marks the disease, both 
in the human race and in the corn. So rwbigo in Latin is 
connected with ruber, and the English rust, the appropriate 
name of the disease, with roast’, Germ. rost, rdsten. The 


'9 In the English edition of Noah Webster’s Dictionary, this word is absurdly 
referred to the same root as rastallum, a rake; or an unknown root meaning crisp. 
But what is this compared with another etymology in the same work? ‘ Egad Qu. 
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vengeance of the goddess is characteristic—she inflicts insa- 
tiable hunger on Erysichthon ; from which circumstance, or 
because the rust seems to burn up the plant, he was called 
"AQ@ov. This fable is exceedingly appropriate to the worship 
of the Triopian Ceres, to which it properly belongs (Miiller 
Proleg. 162) but I see no natural connection of it with either 
Attica or Delos, in the fables of which also Erysichthon appears. 
I am therefore inclined to conjecture that two names, slightly 
differing, have been confounded; that the name of the Attic 
and Delian hero is properly ’Epioty@wv or ’EpectyOev™, which 
will then correspond with ’Epey@evs and ’Epry Poros; for 
Epécow, epéOw, épifw, belong to the same family as épéxOw, 
and signify primarily to agitate, or assail with violence. 
"EpectxQ@wv would then have a very appropriate place in the 
mythology of the island of Delos, to which the Ionians so 
much resorted; for Neptune and Apollo were their chief 
divinities. _ He was said to have died at sea on his return 
from the Delian Theoria (Paus. 1. 31), and later writers made 
him the founder of the temple of Apollo at Delos. 

With Erechtheus the Ionians are connected, by the mar- 
riage of Xuthus with his daughter Creusa. (Apoll. 1. 7. 2.) 
I must here revert briefly to what was said at the conclusion 
of my former paper, (Phil. M. 1. 627) respecting the differ- 
ence between the Tonians and the Pelasgians. In the mythi 
of other parts of Greece, where Pelasgian population is ad- 
mitted to have existed, as Argos, Arcadia, Thessaly, we find 
a Pelasgus connected with the events of the earliest times, 
but he has no place at all in the Attic mythi, from which we 
may conclude that the Athenians did not attribute to them- 
selves a Pelasgian origin. They well knew that the Pelas- 
gians who were, as Herodotus says, cuvouxor Tors ‘AOnvaiors 
Ch. 43x a lucky star, as we say, my stars!’’ To roast is to redden by the application 
of heat. 


20 ’EptotxOwy is the reading of several MSS. in Plat. Crit. 111. 110. § 4. where 
the Attic hero is clearly meant, and ’Epeciy@wv Apollod. 3,14, 6 Heyne. In Ovid 
Met. 8, 737 seq. the name is spelt Erisichthon. Ovid combines the two personages ; 
for Metra, the daughter of Erisichthon, is represented as receiving from Neptune the 
gift of changing herself into all shapes, which belonged to the marine deities and 
heroes, Proteus, Nereus, Glaucus. Hence the name Mijtpa (pits) such deities 
being preeminently oracular. Neptune was the Consus of the Romans, the god of 
counsels, an union of attributes which Scaliger could not comprehend. See Vossius 
Etym. Li. L. 
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1. 57. and had been employed to build the wall of the Acro- 
polis, were not themselves the Athenian or Attic people. 
Different opinions prevailed as to their origin; some thought 
they came from Thessaly, others from Italy*!; but that they 
were advene, who had been rewarded for their labour in 
building the wall by the allotment of lands, and expelled 
through jealousy or resentment, (Her. 6, 137) was agreed 
by all. And though Herodotus himself does speak of the 
Attic nation as being Pelasgic, 1. 57, and even calls them 
IleXacryot Kpavaot 8, 44, I think any one who reflects on 
the absence of all historical monuments by which the use of 
the various names which he there supposes the Athenians 
successively to have borne, could be established, must con- 
clude that he is not speaking from historical evidence, but 
from the assumption that poetical synonymes were national 
names. This was the reason for supposing the Athenians 
to have been called Cecropide and Cranai. And a similar 
want of historical evidence leads us to infer that when he 
calls the Athenians Pelasgi and when the Greeks alleged 
(Her. 7. 94”) that the Ionians had been called [leXacryot 
‘Avyiadées, it was only because they supposed all Greece to 
have been once called Pelasgia. As far as we know any- 
thing of the Pelasgic language, its affinities seem to have 
been to the Doric and Molic, and the strong contrast in 
which from ancient times (Her. 1. 56) Dorian and Ionian 
stood is hardly intelligible, if the Ionians were also Pelas- 
gians*. 

Those who adopt the opinion that the original population 
of Attica was Pelasgic find a difficulty in explaining whence 
the Ionians came. They appear in Attic history, says Miil- 
ler, ‘‘as if they had fallen from the skies” (Dorier 1. 11), 
and he supposes them to have detached themselves from some 
Northern tribe. Historically they are known in the following 
regions. Their occupation of the northern coast of the Pelo- 


21 See Siebilis ad Paus. 1. 28. 

2 ws “EXAqves Néyouot.—§ 95 ws “EXArjvwv Aodyos speaking of the /Kolians 
who were also alleged to be Pelasgians. 

23 It is a probable conjecture of Wachsmuth (Hell. Alt. 1. 48) that the Phzacians, 


i.e. Corcyreans were Ionians. The division into twelve Od. 6’, 390, is characteristic 
of the Ionian states. 
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ponnesus to the junction of the bay of Corinth with the sea 
that washes Italy and Sicily is attested by the name Idovos 
which this sea bore, and of which all the other etymologies 
are manifest fictions. The Cynurians on the Eastern side 
of the Peloponnesus were an Ionian people, and except the 
Arcadians, says Herodotus, 8.73, and the Achzans, the only 
autochthones in it. In his time the Cynurians were com- 
pletely detached from their kinsmen and had become Dorian, 
but probably in older times the Ionians had extended them- 
selves from the Corinthian gulph as low down as Cynuria™. 
The Acte or coast of Argolis opposite to Attica (Miiller 
Dorier 1. p. 81.) was Ionian, and as the Ionian Tetrapolis 
which Xuthus is said to have colonized, (Strabo r. p. 555 Oxf.) 
included Marathon on the coast opposite to Eubcea, and 
Tonians were found also in the Southern part of Eubcea 
itself, except Carystus, (Thuc. 7, 57) we may regard the 
whole intervening space as included in the ancient limits of 
Tonia. The southern part of Attica was that to which the 
name ‘Artixy properly belonged, for this word seems formed 
from ‘Acry, and according to the observation of Niebuhr 
(Geogr. of Her. p. 23.) it is to such a promontory as this 
that the name ‘Axry specifically applies. Hence ‘Acratos and 
‘Axraiwy in the Attic mythi. The southern part of Bootia 
was also Ionian”. 

The Ionians thus occupied a long line of seacoast, and 
when we consider how very slight a change would make 


*4 IT am inclined to think that the Pylians on the western coast were also Ionians. 
Apollodorus says that Pylas king of Megara founded Pylus in the Peloponnesus. 
This is evidently designed to make the Pylians, who under Neleus joined in the 
migration which followed the Dorian conquest, of Ionian origin; but the real con- 
nexion was probably older. Neptune was the chief divinity of the Pylians; Neleus 
is his son. Od. X’, 253; indeed Nestor himself (véw, Néotos) appears to me to be 
nothing else than a marine god, in lapse of time converted into a king and hero, yet 
retaining in his epic character the features of divinity, but relaxed and softened to the 
human aspect. Compare Hesiod’s description of Nereus with the Homeric Nestor: 

Nupéa 0 devdéa kal adnbéa yeivato IWovtos 

IlpecBitatov waidwy" a’tap KaXéovot yépovta, 

Ovvexa vnueptijs Te Kal qarios, ovdE Deutoréewy 

AnOerat, a\i@ Cikata Kai nota Onvea otdev. Th. 233. 
Herodotus calls the Pylians Cauconians, as he calls the Ionians Avgialean Pelasgians. 
1. 147. 

25 Hesych. “Iwves. évior kal Tods Opaxas ’Ayaols Kal Bowwtovs. The Thra- 
cians here mentioned must be those of Beotia. 
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‘Hiovia into “Inovia or ‘Taovia, and how destitute of all his- 
torical authority are the legends about Ion the grandson of 
Hellen, we shall perhaps regard this as a much more probable 
origin of the name. It corresponds with ‘Avyiadera, which 
part of the same region bore; a name which the mythologists 
referred to an /Egialeus, with as little scruple as Ionia to 
Ion, notwithstanding its palpable derivation from auyiados. 
Perhaps it will not be venturing too far into the regions of 
etymological conjecture to suggest that even the name ‘Ayaia, 
which in the historic times this same country bore, is of 
similar meaning. A root answering to the Latin aqwa pro- 
bably existed in the Greek; we trace it in ‘Ayerwos and 
Axépwv. This etymology of ‘Ayaia suits equally with the 
position of the Thessalian Acheea, and a similarity of name, 
though arising from similarity of site, was quite  suffi- 
cient to give rise to the story of a colony from the one 
to the other. Strabo and Apollodorus make Acheus and 
Ion brothers; and Herodotus, by considering the Achzans 
as autochthones in the Peloponnesus, virtually contradicts 
the story of a migration from Pthiotis. | Whatever may 
be thought of this conjecture, it seems to me that by as- 
signing to the Tonians an existence coeval with the earliest 
times of Grecian tradition, we extricate ourselves from a 
very great difficulty, arising from the mention of Javan in 
the book of Genesis x. 2. In the age of Moses there were 
no Ionian colonies in Asia, and the Ion of the mytholo- 
gists was not born; even in the age of David the pilgrim 
fathers of these flourishing republics had but just set foot 
on its shores, and could not have given them a name, 
But if the TIonians were a widely extended tribe, autoch- 
thones on the northern and eastern limits of the Pelopon- 
nesus, in Attica, and Beeotia, their name might very well 
be used, even in the age of Moses, for southern Greece, as 
that of Hellas (Elisha) for northern Greece. This implies 
of course that Hellas had a much wider extent in early times 
than we, judging from the Homeric limitation of it, which 
is probably an archaism of poetry, commonly suppose”. 


°6 The supposition that the Achzan and South Beotian dialect was the same as 
the old Ionic and Attic, consequently in the main the same as the epic, would remove 
many difficulties in the history of the Greek language and literature. 
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It is the opinion of several able German writers, Miiller 
Dorier 1. 237. Wachsmuth Hell. Alt. 1. 230, that the Ionians 
were a military caste, who reduced the agricultural Pelasgi 
to the condition of tributaries and made themselves a ruling 
aristocracy. No ancient writer however knows anything of 
such a distinction between the military class and the other 
three of whom the Athenian and other Ionic states were 
constituted ; the Ergadeis, Aigicoreis and Teleontes are made 
to derive their names from sons of Ion. according to 
the legend in Herodotus 5. 66, just as much as the military 
Hopletes. It is true that Herodotus represents Ion as otpa- 
Tapxys, and Strabo as qoXéuapyos, of the Athenians, and 
Miller regards this as an indication of the military character 
of the whole Tonian people. But the case admitted of no 
other representation of him. It was in some way to be ac- 
counted for that the Athenian people should have borne the 
name of Tonians and Attica of Ionia. They did not like the 
name of Ionians (Her. 1. 143) and were not likely therefore 
to make Ion one of their native kings, but they represented 
him as entrusted with the government (Strabo 1. 556) or as 
being made commander of their forces. So Eumolpus is re- 
presented (Apoll. 3. 15) as the commander of the army of 
Eleusis, though the Eumolpide instead of being a military 
caste were the hereditary priesthood of the Eleusinian Ceres. 
The story indeed hung badly together, for it was very im- 
probable that the divisions of the people should be named 
from four sons of Ion, unless Ion had been something more 
to Athens than its polemarchus; but consistency is not to be 
looked for in such attempts. The Ionians appear to have 
been as ignorant of their having been a predominant caste 
as the Athenians of their having been subject to such a supe- 
riority: Herodotus gives no hint of anything of the kind. 
The passages in Attic authors to which Miiller refers, as 
proving that the eupatrids at Athens were of pure Ionian 
blood, are far from establishing this point. In Demosth. 
ce. Eubulid. 1315. to be taken to the temple of Apollo zaTpwo 
is mentioned as a proof of Athenian blood and citizenship, 
not of Ionian and eupatrid extraction; and if it be said, that 
anciently the citizenship was limited to Ionian blood and 
eupatrid extraction, we ask for the proof of this limitation. 
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In Plat. Euthyd. 1. 302. § 72 it is evident that far from 
Tonian and Athenian being used in contrast to one another, 
the only reason of the mention of Ionians is that there were 
other Ionians besides Athenians, namely the Ionians of Asia, 
and that it was equally true of them, as of the Athenians, 
that Apollo, not Jupiter, was their Qeds matp@os. The rea- 
son assigned for this is that Apollo was the father of Ion. 
Of the magistrates it was inquired whether they were ‘A@yvator 
exatépwlev not “Iwves exatépwhev Poll. 8. 85. The epéra 
are said to have been apiotiwdnv aipeBévtes Pollux 8. 124, but 
this by no means implies ‘* chosen from the aristocracy” (comp. 
8, 112) but for merit or rank, not from all classes without regard 
to qualification. There seems then to be nothing like evidence 
"of the existence of an Ionian military caste at Athens, keep- 
ing an old Pelasgic agricultural population in the condition 
of tribute payers. The redéovres or yeAéovres who were a 
regular part of the fourfold division of an Ionian state as we 
know from their names occurring on the marble of Cyzicus, 
(Caylus Rec. des Ant. 2. 60. seq.) where Pelasgian tributaries 
are out of the question, are much more likely to be the mi- 
nisters of religion*’, who would otherwise have no place in the 
different classes of the community. 

It may appear at first sight that the mythologist who 
made Xuthus the father of Ion marry a daughter of Erech- 
theus, must have intended to represent the Ionians as intro- 
duced into Athens subsequently to its first foundation. But 
all force has been already taken from this argument, as we 
have shewn that Erechtheus is no other than the god Nep- 
tune, whose worship was coeval with that of Minerva herself. 
Now Neptune was especially an Ionian god; he was wor- 
shipped at other places along the shore of the Corinthian gulf, 
but especially at Helice; at Corinth, in Boeotia; and when 
the colonists settled on the coast of Asia, they built at My- 
cale a common temple, where under the sanction of Helico- 
nian Neptune the Panionian Panegyris was held. Apollo 
was also, but in a much inferior degree, an Ionian god, and 


27 Apollodorus 1. 9, 16 makes Butes the son of Teleon; but the Eteobutadez were 
the priests of the joint altar of Minerva and Erechtheus 3. 15. 1. Strabo 1. 556. Ox. 
evidently took the teAdoves to be ieporrorol. 
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it was probably to accommodate the story to Athenian vanity, 
by giving them as close a connexion with the Delphian god 
as their rivals the Dorians, that Apollo, in the tragedy of 
Euripides, was made the real father of Ion. But though 
Apollo belonged more to the Dorian than the Ionian religion, 
there is no reason to suppose that he was merely adopted 
by the latter people; he belonged to the national mythology. 

Pandion is the next name in the list of the Attic kings ; 
for though Apollodorus makes him succeed Erichthonius, 
yet as we have seen that Erichthonius is only a synonyme 
for Erechtheus, we are really no further advanced than we 
were. he origin of [avc.wy is evident, I think, from the 
circumstance which Apollodorus connects with the mention 
of his name, éd’ ov Anpntnp kat Avovuoos eis tyvy Arrixny 
7A9ov. By their accession the list of all the gods who were 
especially honoured at Athens was made complete; the name 
of Pandion’s mother [lac:@éa alludes to the same circum- 
stance, as Zev€iman, that of her sister, to the chariot race 
of the Panathenzan festival, which Erichthonius was said 
to have instituted. This solemnity was evidently a joint 
celebration of the three principal divinities of the Acropolis. 
The procession and warlike exercises were in honour of 
Minerva; the chariot race of Neptune; the torch race began 
from the altar which was jointly dedicated to Vulcan and 
Prometheus. Schol. Cid. Col. 56. Prometheus indeed seems 
to have borne the same relation to Vulcan, as Erechtheus to 
Neptune, an epithet transformed into a distinct person. Vul- 
can represents the element of fire and its application to art, 
Prometheus the ingenuity by which the KAvrorexvys pro- 
duced his works. Dedalus is another artist, scarcely to be 
distinguished from Vulcan if we consider the original con- 
ception. 

Passing over the second Erechtheus, the second Cecrops 
and the second Pandion as mere shadows of the first, we come 
to dAigeus the father of Theseus. That he also is no other 
than a synonyme of Neptune has been so convincingly shewn 
by Miller (Proleg. p. 271) that I shall quote his words and 
gladly avail myself of his authority. 

‘* Theseus was a Poseidonian hero. He was worshipped, 
like Poseidon, on the eighth day of the month (Plut. Thes. 36.) 
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From the Marm. Oxon. 21. p. 15 it may be inferred that 
the Poseidia were celebrated on the eighth of Poseideon.) 
The father of Theseus is said to have been either the god 
Poseidon (Plut. 6) or the Attic king A. geus, whose name, 
being derived from Atryes, waves, is a designation of the god 
of the sea, places consecrated to whom were called Aigea, 
and who was called on the Isthmus A¢geon (Callim. ap. Plut. 
Sympos. v. 3. 3) otherwise Afgseus (Pherecydes ap. Schol. 
Apoll. Apod. 1. 831. comp. Lycophr. 135.) Hes. Atyauwv.— 
AXgeus is only another name for Poseidon.” 

The reign of Ogyges began, as M. Raoul Rochette assures 
us, 1796 years before the Christian era. ‘‘Cette date est 
précise, autorisée et se concilie aisément avec tous les tem- 
oginages historiques.” Vol. 1. p. 101. It is at least equally 
certain that Theseus lived about 1200 8. c. Dr Lempriere 
says “tne rape of Helen by Theseus took place 1215 B. c.” 
Making a reasonable allowance for the time which he would 
spend in this and other juvenile exploits, we may suppose 
him to have begun his graver labours as a legislator at the 
date abovementioned. Here then we have nearly 600 years 
of Attic history, and we have obtained nothing from it, but 
names derived from the mythology of the country, and tales 
connected with those names, evidently designed to explain 
rites, customs, institutions, and national affinities and relations, 
the true origin of which was lost. From Erechtheus to 
Afgeus we have been travelling round a circle, setting out 
from the worship of Nepture to arrive at the same fact 
again. There is nothing here which might not just as well 
have been invented and referred back to a venerable anti- 
quity as preserved by tradition. The adaptations of names 
and explanations of customs are not incidental and occasional, 
in a history bearing in other respects the character of a real 
tradition; they are absolutely the whole of the history ; 
there is not a single name in the list of kings, which has not 
an obvious reference to something which seemed to require 
an historical explanation. The history must therefore be 
referred to the desire to produce such an explanation, and 
what is true in it is only the existence of the facts to be 
explained, what is probable is only better imagined or more 
sagaciously inferred than what is improbable. 
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Perhaps no other portion of heroic history of equal 
length could be explained with the same facility on the same 
principle. The reason is that the Attic mythi have been of 
later origin and less intermixed than those of other parts of 
Greece; they are of a more exclusively domestic character, 
as might be expected among a people who had themselves 
undergone so little intermixture with other tribes. Those 
of the Peloponnesus from the opposite cause, are blended in 
a confusion which is perhaps inextricable. Yet the Attic 
mythi are too closely connected with those of the rest of 
Greece, to allow of their being withdrawn, as destitute of all 
historical reality, without endangering the stability of all the 
others. The mythological substratum which may be seen 
In its continuity throughout the heroic history of Attica, 
peeps out elsewhere in innumerable places, and we may fairly 
conclude that it everywhere lies at the bottom, though often 
hidden by the luxuriant productions of Greek imagination. 


M.C. Y. J. K. 


It has been suggested to me that in quoting (p. 348) Hesychius 
for Tuyauy w& 4 oxotewy, I have neglected to mention that the com- 
mentators on that Lexicographer consider Tuyam as a false reading 
for Avyay. It is certain that the letters are easily confounded, and 
that false readings have arisen in Hesychius from their confusion. 
e. gr. Kedawov. oxotewov peya evidently for péedcav. It is therefore 
possible that yvyai may be an error of transcription for Avyaij, but 
it is also possible that the learned men who have condemned it would 
have formed a different opinion, had it occurred to them to consider 
@yvyios as belonging to the same root, and as primarily signifying 
dark. It is also by no means improbable that the letters y and A 
may have been interchanged in pronunciation ; for »oys is considered 
to be the same word as pods and ciyaw to be the root of sileo. If 
however we must acquiesce in dpyatos as the primary meaning of 
wyvyios, then the account that Ogyges was the first king of Attica or 
Beeotia will have the same probability as if he had been called 
Archeus. Those who maintain his real existence will not, I think, 
gain much by the substitution. 


In the article On the Names of the Antehellenic Inhabitants of Greece, in No. ILL. 
p- 611. 1. 5. for Lembices read Temmices. 
ibid. 1. 1 from the bottom, for deep of life read deep of lip. 
p- 623. 1.15. for Lydians read Libyans. 
p- 625. 1.7. for Lilga read Libya. 
ibid. 1. 10. for wandering read wondering. 


ON ENGLISH PRATERITES. 


Tue forms of the English preeterites handled in the 
fourth number of this Museum, are of so much importance 
in a philological point of view, and have till of late been 
so unfortunately treated by persons entirely mistaken as to 
the great part they play in Teutonic Grammar, that we 
need no apology for returning to the subject; and endea- 
vouring as far as in us lies to clear up their true character 
and history. That this can only be done, by tracing their 
history, and the forms they have successively assumed, I 
trust will appear to all who will take the pains to compare 
the system which we introduce to them with that of our pre- 
decessors in this almost untrodden field: and while we more 
immediately pursue the forms of the verbs, and observe the 
scale of affinities by which they are in regular order linked 
together, I am not without hope, that the thought may occur 
to some readers, that much which they have looked upon as 
arbitrary and irregular, appeared so to them, only because 
they had not learnt to cast their eyes over a_ sufficiently 
extensive circle of facts; and that they may feel, that in 
exact proportion to the number of elements which we intro- 
duce into the calculation, is our chance of perceiving the 
deep-laid and ever-ruling laws, on which as a foundation, 
Teutonic etymology is raised. In the following pages it 
will be shewn that a strict system prevails throughout our 
verbal forms; that it is complete within itself and incapable 
of alterations; that as such it has subsisted in the written 
Teutonic languages for upwards of fourteen centuries, and 
may, before the languages were written down have subsisted 
for as many more. And this will be enough for my present 
purpose, which is mainly to show that the verbs usually 
called irregular are nothing of the sort; and I therefore shall 
not follow these forms into their developement as nouns, ad- 
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jectives, and verbs formed in their turn from nouns and ad- 
jectives though this is perhaps the most interesting and 
important question in the etymology of our tongues. The 
error fallen into by most English grammarians has resulted 
from their confining themselves to the appearances of the 
verbs at some particular time, and their neglecting to inquire 
how and whence such forms arose, and what assistance might 
be gained from languages cognate to their own: in order to 
avoid this I shall call up the whole mass of Teutonic lan- 
guages, from the earliest period, and following in the steps 
of that mighty philologist James Grimm, attempt to sub- 
stitute a rational scheme for a word, by usirg the aids which 
history offers. For it must be quite clear to every one who 
has ever studied a language at all, that a great number of 
cases are not to be explained by any thing which he at any 
given time finds in the language itself; the English student 
for example would be very much puzzled if he were asked 
to say how the word day, the word fair, the word brain 
came to mean what they do. But the very first help which 
he would clutch at, would be the hope that in an earlier form 
of the language he might find a key to their meaning, and 
that a fete Eomeeed douuinaten of vowels and consonants 
might hint at the real signification of the roots: he might 
possibly find a difficulty in discovering the secret meaning 
of the roots dag, fag and brag by which the conceptions 
on which they rested were introduced into the words dég 
(Gothic Dag-s) fig-er and bradg-en, but he would at any 
rate not be quite so likely to blunder as if he contemplated 
the ai in those modern forms as a true vowel. ‘To take 
another and commoner instance; how much _ painful labour 
has not been bestowed upon the simple expression ‘ me- 
thinks” by those who could not reconcile the apparent error 
of grammar with what they knew of the habits of the lan- 
guage. Yet when we reflect, that it was not till a late period 
that the form think spread itself beyond its limits, and in- 
volved a similar yet distinct verb, that the Gothic pugkjan. 
Anglo-Saxon pyncan. Ohd. Dunhan. Nhd. Diinken. videri, is 
as far removed in form as meaning from the Gothic pagkian. 
Ohd. Denhan. Anglo-Saxon Beta Nhd. Denken. cogitare, 
our difficulty eins at once. ‘* Me-thinks” is then a dat. 
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with an impersonal verb, and is actually translated by our 
expression ‘‘ Me-seems.” For further distinction I will add, 
that the preterite of Pyncan was pthte, that of pencan, 
pohte. History of a language, and of all the languages, 
which belong to the same race, all these languages being 
considered only in the light of dialects, mere variations of 
a theoretic form, is therefore the best refuge we have in 
any etymological perplexity. 

There are in the Teutonic language (embracing all the 
languages and all their periods from the fourth to the nine- 
teenth century) but two kinds of verbs: the oldest and 
the youngest are in this alike. The first kind from a capa- 
bility of forming their preterites out of themselves without 
the addition of any foreign element may be called strong: 
the second, add a new conception in the shape of a syllable 
and are called weak. The strong are again of two kinds. 
1, Such as form their preeterite by affecting the first conso- 
nant of the root, 2, those that affect the vowel, according to 
a particular relation, and leave the consonant as it was. In 
the Gothic, two conjugations partake of both forms. The 
manner in which the first consonant of the root was affected 
in Gothic was by duplication of it, with an intermediate 
vowel; and these pure conjugations were four in number; 
as follows: 


Ist. salt-a salio. pr. sai-salt. part. salt-ans. 
2d. hait-a voco. hai-hait. hait-ans. 
3d. staut-a percutio. stai-staut. staut-ans. 
4th. slép-a dormio. sai-zlép. slép-ans. 


The two which follow both double the first consonant, and 
change the vowel. 

5th. lai-a irrideo. pr. lai-lo part. lai-ans. 

6th. grét-a ploro. gal-grot grét-ans. 
I have said that in the remaining strong conjugations which 
from the Gothic to the English of the present day are neither 
more nor less than six in number, the method of expressing 
past time is by a change in the vowel, and that these changes 
are according to a particular relation. This relation I shall 
proceed to explain in terms of the Gothic, after first shewing 
the force of the Gothic vowels in Anglo-Saxon. The Teu- 
tonic language possesses ten vowels: three short; a, i, u, 

Vou. IT. No. 5. 3B 
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and seven long; ¢@, 6, u, ai, du, ei, iu. These appear in 
this pure form in the Gothic only, for as early as the ninth 
century, the Old High Dutch, changed a when followed by 
i, into e’. In the same language o arose occasionally out 
of u, and é out of i: The Anglo-Saxon a, according to par- 
ticular circumstances, became e (that is when followed in 
another syllable by i), or 4 (written in MSS. «) before cer- 
tain combinations of consonants; or éa, before h, r, 1, and 
combinations of these letters; lastly before mm, nn and 
certain other duplications and combinations of consonants it 
deepened into o.. In like manner the Anglo-Saxon i, before 
h, r, 1 became é or é0, as before h and r, the same i had in 
Gothic itself become ai. Before other consonants it either 
remained in Anglo-Saxon as i, or was dulled as in Ohd into 
é. U which in Gothic before h and r, assumed the form 
au and the sound of o, either remained in Anglo-Saxon u, 
or o, or if followed by i in another syllable, assumed the 
sound of the German ii and was written y. The Gothic é 
found a representative in the Anglo-Saxon x, (quite distinct 
from i, and generally marked x’ in Anglo-Saxon MSS. and 


1 This the German grammarians since Klopstock, call Umlaut, or About-sound.- 
pro of the various changes here mentioned will make the matter clear. 


a into e. Got. Balg-s (m) pl. balg.eis. Ohd. Pale. pl. Pelk-i. cutis. 
a into o. Got. Gub (n) idolon. Ohd. Kot. deus. 
i into e. Got. Gib-a (f) donwm. Ohd. Kép-a. 
AS. a intoe. Got. Har-j-is (m) exercitus. AS. Her-é. 
a into a. Got. Dag-s (m) dies. AS. dag (the sound of this vowet 
is that of a in the word back). 
a into éa. Got. Barn. (n) infans. AS. Béarn. 
a into o. Got. Man-s. (m) AS. Mon. 
i into éo. Got. Hair-us (m) gladius. AS. Heoro. 
i into é. Got. Wig-s (m) via. AS. Weg. Ohd. wec. 
u into o. Got. Daih-tar. (f) AS. Doht-or. jfilia. 
u into y. Got. Kun-i. (n) AS. cyn (for cyn-ne) genus. 
Got. é€ into 2. Got. Déd-s (f) AS. ded. factum. 
~ 6 into é. Got. Bot-an. AS. Bét-an. meliorari. 
G into 9. Got. His. (n) sing. domws. AS. hys. (n) pl. domus. 
ai into a. Got. Haim-s (f) vicus. AS. Ham. (m) 
au into ea, Got. Laub-s (m) foliwm. AS. leaf. (n). 
ei into f. Got. Neip (m) invidiam. AS. Nip. 
iu into é6 or y. Got. biubs (m) fur. AS. pédf. 
AS. ea into yori. Got. Maht-s (f) potestas. AS. méaht and miht. 
*_e4 into ¥. Got. Naub-s (f) invidia. AS. nead. and nfd. (more than 


once nééd which seems formed upon the present iu, rather than the pret. du of the 
theoretic verb niupan, naup. 7 
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so also by Rask who writes ii «.) Gothic 6 became é or 
else remained 6, fi remained as it was except when followed 
by i, which converted it into ¥. Gothic 4i was the Ohd ei, 
the Anglo-Saxon 4. Gothic au was the long Anglo-Saxon 
vowel e4 (distinct altogether from the short éa). Ei became 
i; iu became either é6 or ¥. Besides these changes which 
are universal, €a was sometimes in more modern Anglo-Saxon 
replaced by y, and e4 by ¥. With this view of the relative 
value of Gothic or Anglo-Saxon vowels, we may proceed to 
state the forms of the conjugation. 

There being these ten Gothic vowels, and their larger 
number of Anglo-Saxon equivalents, and a fixed number of 
consonants, we should have a very large number of possible 
combinations, in which one vowel followed by one consonant, 
and one vowel followed by two consonants appeared. Histo- 
rically speaking however, only the following are found in 
the roots of Gothic or any other Teutonic verbs: al. am. an. 
ar. ap. ab. af. at. ad. ap. as. ak. ag. ah—il. im. in. air. 
(=ir). ip. ib. if. iv. it. id. ip. is. ik. ig. ath (=ih).—ul. um. 
un. aur (=ur). up. ub. uf. uv. ut. ud. up. us. uk. ug. 
ath (= uh).—él. ém. én, ér. ép. éb. éf. ét. éd. ép. és, ék. ég. 
éh.—06l. 6n. 6r. 6p. 6b. Of. 6t. 6d. 6p. 6k. 6g. 6h.—aim. Ain. 
aip. aib. aif. aiv. ait. did. aip. dis. aik. aig. aih——aup. aub. 
auf, auy. aut. dud. aup. aus. duk. aug. duh.—eim. ein. eip. 
eib. eif. eiv. eit. eid. eip. eis. eik. eig. eih—iup. iub. iuf. 
iuy. iut. iud. iup. ius. iuk. iug. iuh. These are the only 
combinations of a vowel with one consonant found in Gothic 
roots; no Gothic root can end in more than two consonants ; 
and though I am inclined on this point to differ from James 
Grimm, and to say that no Gothic root can end in more 
than one, I shall waive this discussion here, and proceed to 
give the combinations of one vowel and two consonants found 
in a Teutonic verb; premising that the only consonants so 
combined are the following: Il. mm. nn. rr. pp. tt. kk. Im. 
Ip. Ib. If. lv. It. Id. Ip. 1s, Ik. lg. lh. mp. mb. mf. ms. nt. 
nd, np. ng. nk. ng. rm. rn. rp. rb. ri, rE rd. Tp. 7s. “rk, 
re. rh. ft. f. zd.. ze. sp.; st. sk. ht. hs. - Now no long 
vowel stands before these combinations, so that a, i, and u, 
alone unite with them in forming roots. (Deut. Gramm. 
11. 5 &c.) , 
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The above combinations are arranged in the following 
manner in the remaining six strong conjugations, 











No. Pres. Pret. sing. Pret. pl. Part. 
Jip al &e. él &e. él &e. al. &c. 
8. | eim. &e. aim &c. im &c. aim &c. 
go) Wap Ske. aup &e. up &e. up &e. 
10.5) qlpytee: al &c. él &e. il &c. 

1 a ae Ml al. &e. él &e. ul. &c. 
12. |g dlp. Se. alp. &c. ulp &e. ulp &e. 


ernment 


or as may be clearer seen in an example of each, 


7. sak-a. increpo. sok, sok-um. sak-ans. 
8. kein-a. germino. kain, kain-um. kin-ans. 
g. hiuf-a. ploro. hauf, huf-um. huf-ans. 
10. gib-a. do. gaf, géb-um. gib-ans. 
11. nim-a. sumo. nam, nem-um. num-ans. 
12. hilp-a. juvo, halp, hulp-um. hulp-ans. 


Such were in Gothic the twelve conjugations which have 
been nick-named irregular. Of these the first six or re- 
duplicative, exist as such only in Gothic, though as late 
as the Anglo-Saxon of the seventh century, traces of the 
second remained in the word héht, or as it should be divided 
hé-ht, the Gothic haéi-hait vocavi. But the fact of an older 
organization of these verbs having perished seems proved 
in Anglo-Saxon by the observation that very few of them 
fall under the six last named forms, or have gone over into the 
weak conjugations in -ede and -dde; and this it was natural 
for them to do at any rate, in process of time. But though 
they ceased to be reduplicative, they still did not cease to 
be regular, as will be seen by comparing with the Gothic 
reduplicatives above given, the following Anglo-Saxon verbs, 


1. féalle. cado. féol, féollon. feallen. 
2. swape. DETTO. swédp, swédpon. swapen. 
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3 hledpe. salto. hlé6p, hlédpon. hleapen. 
4. slaepe. dormio. slép, slépon. slaepen. 
5. blawe. spiro. blé6w, blédwon. —_ blawen. 


6. Seems to have gone entirely over into the fourth 
grete; grét, gréton; graeten, ploro’. 

With regard to the third and fourth of these conjugations 
I cannot agree with Mr Rask. That great and lamented 
scholar considers the vowel in the preterite, short. He 
thinks that the vulgar pronunciation lep and s/ep represented 
the old Anglo-Saxon sounds, and that to counterbalance the 
unpleasant shortness, in Old English a ¢. was added at the 
end; to this it is answered that had this been so, the t 
would not have replaced -en in the participle, and that this 
one fact proves these verbs as many others were, to have 
been in process of time transferred to the weak form of con- 
jugation. But returning to the true and firm conjugations, 
those last six, which no time has availed to alter, whose vowel 
relations lie at the deep foundation of the oldest nouns and 
adjectives we have, and without a knowledge of whose forms, 
we cannot hope to understand a single step of Teutonic 
etymology, returning to them let us see what alteration the 
Anglo-Saxon has made, and whether he alone has left a 
system which rules the tongues of the Old, the Middle and 
New High Dutch, the Old Saxon, the Middle and New 
Low-Dutch, the Middle and New Netherlandish, and the 
Old Frisian, lastly the languages of Scandinavia, the Old 
Norse, and its daughters Dansk and Swedish. 


7. far-e. proficiscor for, for-on. far-en. 
8. bid-e. expecto. bad, bid-on. bid-en. 
9. credpe. repo. creap, crup-on. crop-en. 
10. swef-e. sopior. swif, sweefon. swef-en. 
11. nim-e. sumo. nam, ndm-on. noni-en. 
12. hélp-e, juvo. héalp, hulpon. holp-en. 


As I mean to carry this enquiry further than Grimm 
from want of materials was enabled to do, it will be ne- 
cessary before we proceed to the Old English, that is to 


? Yet gredtan. /amentari. Bédwulf 102. which must have gone over into the 
ninth conjugation. This form is however not so true as Gretan. Got. Grétan, and 
sometimes though less correctly Greitan. 
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say the language between the eleventh and fourteenth cen- 
turies, to say a few words respecting the new forms of the 
vowels which were then introduced. For even as the Anglo- 
Saxon differs in appearance from the Gothic, so does the 
English of that period from the Anglo-Saxon, and when once 
the corresponding sounds have been ascertained, it will be 
seen that it changes its system just as little. 

Yet before we step from the hard, and as it were iron- 
bound system of the Anglo-Saxons, into what at first sight 
appears a chaos of indigested and capricious variations, a 
word or two may be not impertinent, with regard to our 
authorities, when treating of what we consider a new lan- 
guage. It is no doubt matter of bitter regret to all whose 
love for the deep pursuits of etymology, has led them to 
trace downwards the progress of the English tongue, that 
so few documents have been supplied to them, in aid of their 
too-often wearisome task; they cannot but have heard it 
whispered that in our collegiate and public libraries, a vast 
and complete series of materials exists, which if once ar- 
ranged, and given to the light, would furnish a history of 
every variation, and bridge over every gulph which now 
starts up beneath their feet, perplexing and amazing them. 
And knowing this, they must feel that the example of Ger- 
many, France, and Denmark, might worthily have been 
followed by ourselves, if leaving the consideration of mere 
every-day profit, we had bestowed some little pains upon 
the reproduction of these national treasures. For History, 
for Theology, for Art, vast stores are yet lurking in the con- 
cealment of ancient manuscripts, difficult in themselves to be 
decyphered, known by name to the curious, and as the world 
judges, the idle only, and too often shut with a jealous care 
from the gaze of those who would unroll them before their 
countrymen, whose true and most sure records they are in 
times which the self-satisfied indifference of the day, brands 
with the name of barbarous. To such students as these 
I think I shall be rendering a service by noting some of the 
documents which from the nature of their contents, will be 
useful in forming a systematic history of our tongue. The first 
deflection from the pure Anglo-Saxon, may be said to occur. 
in the later years of the Saxon Chronicle, from the year 1100 
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or a little earlier: at the time when as we know from Stow, 
“the whole land began under the king [Hdward the Con- 
fessor] and other Normans brought in, to leave off the 
English rites, and in many things to imitate the manners 
of the French. All the noble men tooke it to be a great 
point of gentrie in their courts to speake the French tongue, 
to make their charters and deeds after the manner of the 
French, and to be ashamed of their own custom and _ use, 
as well in this as in many other things.” Nearly following 
upon this is a MS. in our University Library (I. i. 1. 18) 
containing lives of Saints, prose and verse, four and twenty 
chapters of Atlfric’s Genesis, and sermons; the last of which 
being for the most part modernized copies of A‘lfric, of whose 
homilies a pure Saxon copy is found amongst many others 
in the same library (G.g. 3. 28) are capable of a useful com- 
parison; while the Genesis may be collated with the copy 
printed by Thwaites from an Oxford MS., and the lives of 
Saints and many of the homilies usefully compared with a 
multitude of such remains in our various libraries, and _par- 
ticularly in the Bodleian, and Cotton collections, in the last 
of which, a copy, (Jul. E. vij) not differing importantly 
in date, language or contents, from our own, is to be found. 
fElfries Grammar is found in many libraries, more or less 
complete ; the Cotton collection possesses two copies differing 
materially in point of date: so also the library of Trinity 
College, from the earlier of which (R. 9. 17) written shortly 
after the Norman usurpation, a very large number of Saxon 
and French interlinear glosses may be gained. But passing 
over these and other authorities in the Cotton, King’s, and 
the several University collections, we come to a document 
of most unmeasured importance; I mean Lajamon’s Chro- 
nicle of which there are two copies in the Cotton collection’. 


3 We learn from a prospectus lately issued, that this noble record of Old England 
is about to be edited under the auspices of the Antiquarian Society. With all gratitude 
to the Society for this boon, for such it is, conferred upon English scholars, I cannot 
but regret that some Saxon scholar was not to be found among them, to whom the task 
of giving it to us, might have been committed. For Mr Madden, whose name appears 
as the intended editor, though as far as I know, a laborious and praiseworthy enquirer 
into the middle period of our language, is unfortunately a stranger to Anglo-Saxon ; 
and the language of Lajamon must be descended upon, not risen to. An evidence of 
the difficulty that necessarily presses upon a person, coming unprepared with Saxon to 
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The earlier of these (Cal. A. rx) was in all probability written 
towards the end of the twelfth century: the later of them, 


the consideration of Lajamon, will be found in Mr Madden’s notes to Havelock the 
Dane, published by him under the patronage of the Roxburgh Club. It occurs, p. 189. 
where in order to prove that sea/s formed part of the dainties set before our forefathers 
in the twelfth century, the following passage is quoted, (Lajamon, fol. 45>. col. 2). 

islajene weron to fon mele 

twelf busend ruéeren sele 

and pritti hundred hertes 

ahd al swa feole hinden. 

Now the word se/e here is not, seol, phoca, but sel, bonus, felix, the Goth. sélis, 
Luc. 8, 15. Mark. 7, 22. Luc. 6,35. &c. The Old. H.d. sel, selic in composition, 
and the Old Saxon salic in the same. Letting alone therefore the copula which Mr 
Madden must have inserted in order to make any sense at all of the passage, we shall 
not read, twelve thousand bullocks and seals, but twelve thousand good bullocks: and 
we shall also think bonus or felix a better epithet to a hero than phoca, when we read 
in the same Lajamon ‘‘ bat Brutus pa sele ; to bare se wolde.’”’ So in the very 
first page of the MS. we may incline to believe, that Lajamon was thinking of a plea- 
sant residence, when he said, ‘sed bar him puhte,”’ and not at all that he seemed to 
himself to be a seal. Or a very few paragraphs further, that when Assaracus received, 
‘‘sele reo castles’? from his father, they were only three good castles. While upon 
this subject I will furnish Mr Madden with a better translation and arrangement of a 
portion of Beowulf, than that which I suppose from the hand of some injudicious 


friend, he has inserted at p. 197, among the same notes. 


At the same time it will be 


but just to the author of that performance to give his reading also; which I correct in 


columns 3 and 4. 


P. 197. In Caines cynne 


pone cwealm ge- 
wree 

ece drihten 

pews pe he Abel 
slog. 

ne ge-feah he 

bere fehde 

ac he hine feor 

for-wree metod 

for by mane man- 
cynne 

fram panon un- 
tydras 

ealle on-wocon 


eotenas and ylfe 

and oreneas 

swyke gi (gan)’tas 

pa wid godewun- 
non 

lange brage 

he hem pes lean 
for-geald. 


On Cain’s kin (descend- 
ants) 

this sin (homicide) aveng- 
ed 

the eternal Lord 

of him who Abel slew. 


he rejoiced not 

in that act of hatred, 
but him afar off 

the creator exiled. 


Therefore many kinds of 
| 


men, 
from thence un-fruitful 


all arose. (took their ori- 
gin) 

eotenes and ylfs 

and monsters. 

Such (were the) giants 


that against God strove 


a long period: 


he them this loan *e- 
quited. 


| 





n Caines cynne 
pone cwealm ge-wrec 


ece drihten 

pes be he Abel slog. 

Ne ge-feah he bere feh- 
Se 

ac he hine feor for-wrec. 

metod for by mane 


man-cynne fram. 

panon un-tydras 

ealle on-wocon 

eotenas and ylfe 

and oreneas 

swlyce gi (gantas) 

pa wid gode wunnon 

lange prage 

(he) him bes lean for- 
geald. 
fol. 132b, Vitel. A. XV. 


On Cain’s kin 

the murder avenged 
(the) eternal Lord, 

In that he, Abel slew. 


Nor rejoiced he in the 
feud, 

but he exiled him afar, 

the creator, for the wick- 
edness, 

from mankind. 

thence eyvil-progenies 

all arose 

Iutes and ylfs 

and oreneys. 

Such giants 

then warred against god 

for a long period. 


he them, therefore, 
ward, repaid. 


re- 


Man. (nefas). The Old Saxon Men. Is]. Mein. ought never to have been con- 


founded with any form of manig (mu/tus), nor is it easy to conceive how the dat. c. 
man-cynne could have been supposed right in connection with any case of that adj; 
or how the masc. subst. un-tydras could ever have passed for an adj.—}zs fe is uni- 
versally to be rendered, because, on accownt of &c. and a careful distinction is no doubt 
to be made between len (a oan) and lean (a reward). 
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(Otho. C. x11) though often supplying us with valuable 
glosses upon the former, was evidently copied from it by a 
person to whom many of the expressions had become unin- 
telligible, and who therefore whenever he came to a difficult 
passage, omitted it altogether. In all the MSS. above- 
mentioned the inflections and genders of the nouns, are still 
preserved, though by no means correctly in all cases. The 
usual variations which a language undergoes when about to 
lose its terminations &c. are observable; for example a dull 
e takes place of most vowels in the inflections, the m of the 
dat. pl. is changed into n, and the vowels which had become 
modified (Germ. wm-laut) by the operation of i, recover their 
original form; in addition to these changes, we have the 
feminine inflection gradually perishing away, or replaced by 
the masculine; neuter plurals taking the masculine inflection ; 
and above all weak nouns (which once made all their cblique 
cases in.-an) transferred to the strong masculine form; (gen. 
-es. dat. -e.) The distinction between adjectives definitely 
and indefinitely used (once marked by a difference in the 
declension) is often neglected; and many verbs which once 
were strong have past over into the weak form. But the 
greatest apparent change is naturally in the vowels, and the 
signs by which they are represented. Taking a period, (the 
twelfth century), when the variations seem to have somewhat 
settled, those with which we are concerned, appear briefly 
thus. 


Got. a. OE. a. x. éa. e. AS. a. a. éa. e. 
Tastitc 1. G. Go. 1. G. Go. 
u. au. Ui 04 V4 1. u. oO. y. 
Au. ea./e, 9. el. #: ea. ¥. 
iu. G6. €. ¥: Eb. J: 
é. a. &. x. g 
al. a. se. 6. Al. el. a. 
6 x. é. 0. é. 0. 
el. 1X i 
a. i. ou. ¥. a. ¥. 


Using these vowels, one or other of which is found for its 

corresponding one, in the above named twelve conjugations, 

and first in the reduplicative, we have such forms as follow : 
Mon tl: No. 6, 8 C 
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1. fallen. (inf.) féol, féollen. fallen. 

2. haten. haihte en. haten. 
heihte. hoten. 
hate. 
héote. 

3. hleapen. hlép. hlédop. (hlup)en. —_ hleapen. 

4. slaepen. slép. en. _ slaepen. 

5. blawen. bléw. bledw en. — blawen. 

bloéwen. 
and in the six last. 

7. slajen. sldj (sloh). en. —_islajen. (slawen) 
faren. for. en. _—_i-faren. 
gi aaee ay drif-en. _i-driven. 
later drove 
riden. rad. rid-en. _—_riden. 

2. nary. for-leds for-loren. _ for-loren. 

lése 
10. queSen quad, queden. —iqueSen. 
11. cumen. com. 1cumen. 
comen si kei ane 
12. finden. funde. funden. _— i-funden. 
ginnen. a8 gunnen. _‘1-gunnen. 
gon 2 


and all these are to be found in the first named Codex of 
Lajamon. The Middle English, that is to say, Chaucer and 
the Romancers, still keep to the law in their strong conju- 
gations, varying the vowel of the preeterite only as the same 
vowel varied in every other word; but generally mulcting 
the infinitive and preterite plural of its final n*. I refer 
the reader to J. Grimm’s Deutsche Grammatik for the forms 
of the Middle and New English strong conjugations, Vol. 1. 
pp- 981 and 994. observing that excepting where the vowel 


4 A useful thing by the way to bear in mind when we read Chaucer; for the final e 
one meets with is of two kinds; 1. It is a sign that the vowel next before it is long, 
as in rede (consiliwm ), Anglo-Saxon red, and in this case it may not be pronounced ; 
2. It represents a perished inflection, as tim-e (tempus ), Anglo-Saxon tim-a, ban-e 
(mors ), Anglo-Saxon ban-a, luf-e (amor), Anglo-Saxon luf-u, luf-e (amare ), 
Anglo-Saxon luf-an, and then it must be pronounced ; for no doubt long after the 
inflections themselves had perished from the written language, they were retained in 
the feeling of speakers and readers. 
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of the preterite singular has been put out of its place by 
that of the preeterite plural, the rule still holds even to our 
day ; and even this does not always occur, é. g. we say sing, 
sang or sung; but sung always in the participle (12th conj.) 
However the distinction between the singular and plural has 
perished entirely. So much for the first or strong conjuga- 
tion of verbs. Returning now to the second division of the 
subject, namely, such verbs as form their preterite by the 
addition of a syllable, and waiving all discussion as to the 
meaning of the same syllable, all that requires remark is this; 
that such verbs form a separate, an independent, and as it 
appears, a younger class. This we assert in spite of Pro- 
fessor Rask’s opinion (Gram. by B. Thorpe. tv1.) who calls 
against us the Arabic verbs. Now in reply we say that by 
younger we do not intend a question of time, for as we are 
informed, the Sanskrita itself possesses a preponderating num- 
ber of such verbs, and as we know, the Gothic abounds in 
them; but we mean a form of a derivative nature. And 
this we say, 1. Because the scheme of Teutonic roots is com- 
mon to the strong verbs, and to the oldest forms of the nouns; 
2. Because no weak verb ever in process of time became 
strong, while strong verbs do become weak; 3. Because 
foreign words taken into the language are inflected weak ; 
4. Because the verbs formed from adjectives or nouns follow- 
ing the strong form are inflected weak; and, 5. Because the 
active verbs formed upon the preterites of the strong verbs, 
and having a modified meaning, are likewise so conjugated. 
Of these matters more anon. Before treating of them I shall 
give the Gothic weak paradigms, tracing their descent as 
above. 

In all the three Gothic weak conjugations the consonant 
d appears; the conjugations are distinguished by the vowel 
which precedes it. The first has i; e. g. 

far-jan (navigare). Pret. sing. far-ida. 
the second has 6; e.g. 


salb-on (wngere ). salb-dda. 
the third is distinguished by 4i; e. g. 
hab-an (habere ). hab-aida. 


The Anglo-Saxon compresses these into two, one taking -e, 
the other -6 for its distinctive vowel; to wit, 
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1. ewel-j-an (cwellan). (necare). cwelede (ewelde). 

2. sceaw-j-an (intueri ). sceaw-ode. 
The Old English (with exceptions) the Middle English, and 
the New, inflect all these verbs in a plain and toneless -ed. 
The reader will judge how far this, the regular conjugation, 
ought to have superseded the remaining twelve; and how 
far the language has lost by the change. One small advan- 
tage has no doubt been gained in some cases where an old 
strong verb has become weak; and this is, that the mean- 
ings have been divided, the original, and, as it were, self- 
created impulse has remained with the old form, the active 
and outward sense has been transferred to the new; for in- 
stance, the following verbs, neuter in their strong, active in 
their weak form, will explain and justify my remark. 


(Rask p. 113.) Prat. 

yrnan (read irnan) = arn (to run) iran (to make or let run). 

byrnan (read birnan) barn (to burn, ardere) biirnan (to make to burn) wrere. 

drincan drane (to drinc) drencan (to give to drink) drench. 

sincan sane (to sink, newt.) sencan (to sink, act.) 

licgan liig (to lie) lecgan (to lay) make to lie. 

sittan sit (to sit) settan (to set) make to sit. 

drifan draf (to drive*) dreefan (to disperse). 

lidan 1aS (go by sea, movere) ledan (to lead) make to move. 

arisan a-ras (to arise) A-reran (to raise, rear) make to rise, 
_ féallan féoll (to fall) fyllan (to cast down, fell) make io fall. 

wéallan wéoll (to boil, newt.) wyllan (to make boil). 

flé6n (flédgan) fledh (to fly) A-fligan (to put to flight) make to fly. 

bigan (bédgan) bedh (tobow, bend, net.) bigan (to bend, uct.) make to bow. 

faran for (to go) feran (to convey) make to go. 

wacan woc (to wake, newt.) weccan (to wake, excite) make to wake. 


Most of these are formed upon the preterites of the strong 
verbs; this I allow, but we have instances where the same 
verb has two distinct meanings, as it is weak or strong; for 
example, the German schmelzen (to melt) if strong is neuter, 
if weak, active. So we use the word behold, if weak in a 
transitive sense, if strong in a subjective; that is to say, in 
its participle only; I was beheld by him, but I am beholden 
to him. 

I have said that foreign words when received into the 
language are inflected weak; an example of which shall be 


5 Brifan is very often active, but its neuter sense is obvious in such expressions as 
‘¢to drive before the wind,”’ &c. 
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the French, adouber, Sp. adobar, which we call dubb, and 
which as early as the Saxon Chronicle (An. 1085.) was con- 
jugated dubbade. That weak forms progress may be seen in 
Shakspeare’s dupped for did up, donned for did on, and in 
what I have elsewhere seen, to dout, for do out®. I have 
observed one word, and at present one only, which in old 
and trust-worthy documents appears to possess both forms, 
yet one meaning: If the strong form does not perhaps confine 
itself to the sense suspendo, the weak to that of dependo. 
It is the Anglo-Saxon verb to hang. From the very first it 
was a strange verb; two infinitives, one hon (Goth. hahan), 
another hangan (Ohd. hankan), made their appearance: of 
these the latter soon disappeared, and at the same time fixed 
its preeterite héng upon the usual infinitive hon, indicative 
present hé; though Grimm asserts rather too broadly that 
no other tense of hangan remained, it is certain that they 
were very rare. But in Bédwulf we have a hangian, (p. 104, 
125. Ed. Thorkel.) which we must have considered a weak 
verb, even had we wanted the confirmation which we find 
in the preeterite hangode. (Bédw. p. 156.) | Lajamon conti- 
nues to use the two forms. Of the word fangan, which is in 
every other respect similar to hangan, I am not at present 
able to say whether it did or did not appear in a weak form ; 
for such an expression as the ‘“ fanged wolf” does not imply 
a caught wolf, but a wolf armed with fangs. This should 
be enough, little as it is, to assure the reader that the English 
verbs are not quite so irregular as he may have been led to 
believe. I have but one word of advice to give him, and 
that is, that he hasten to find in grammar the least capricious, 
the least arbitrary of all things: but that he do not trust 
to a form of language which the very operation of time itself, 
or a thousand other causes from without, may have altered 
widely from its ancient condition. Above all, that in every 
difficulty he seek those ancient forms, and the history of 
the tongue which he is investigating: he will find the study 


6 Bringan is given by J. Grimm as a verb of the twelfth conjugation, as well 
as a weak verb (bringan. brohte). I have met with the word brungen in the Cod. 
Ex. fol. 9%. and this whether the participle, or an error of the transcriber for brun- 
gon (pret. pl.) is no doubt a strong form. 
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full of charms, and bringing with itself an interest which 
will enable him to grapple with the labour he must encoun- 
ter. Perchance also it may be his lot to give the world 
evidence that etymology is a good and useful study, and not 
without its claims upon the attention both of the historian 
and philosopher. 


Fe a 


ON THE BIRTH-YEAR OF DEMOSTHENES. 


Mosvr of our readers are aware, that Mr Clinton has 
devoted a chapter (xx.) of the Appendix to the first volume 
of his Fasti, to the discussion of some disputed questions 
relating to Demosthenes, one of which is the date of his 
birth. The author has there examined several arguments of 
Petitus, Corsini, F. A. Wolf, and other critics, but seems 
not to have been acquainted with some important contribu- 
tions which have been made since their time to the investi- 
gation of the subject, by German scholars, and particularly 
by Boeckh. As the question involves some of a more general 
nature, which are interesting to all students of Greek an- 
tiquity, it will be useful to consider the state of the con- 
troversy by the light that has been thrown upon it through 
the researches of the later authors. It is possible indeed that 
before this number of our Journal is published, Mr Clinton 
may have conferred another benefit upon literature by a new 
edition of his work, and may have discussed the subject in 
a manner that would render the following remarks superfluous. 
But as on the other hand it is not impossible that they may 
be fortunate enough to direct his attention to some points 
which he would not otherwise have adverted to, it seemed 
better to give them this chance of becoming useful, than to 
postpone them till it should be certain that they had not 
been anticipated. 

We will first briefly mention the contradictory statements 
of the ancients, which are more fully reported by Mr Clinton, 
and will then examine the contending opinions of the moderns. 
The author of the Lives of the Ten Orators, which have 
been ascribed to Plutarch, assigns the birth of Demosthenes 
to the archonship of Dexitheus: emra Kai Tpiaxovta érn 
ryeryovws, LoryiCoue vors amo Ac&Béov eis KadXipayor, ep 
ob 4 map ‘OduPiwy jKe mpecBela rept THs BonDeias. He 
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also mentions that it was in the year of Timocrates that 
Demosthenes gained his cause against his guardians: é7i 
Tiuoxparous eiXe Tovs emitporovs.  “ Between Dexitheus 
(B. C. 38%), and Timocrates (B.C. 364), Mr Clinton ob- 
serves, are twenty archons. Between Dexitheus and Calli- 
machus (B.C. 34%) are thirty-five archons. According to 
this chronology then Demosthenes was born B.C. 385, was 
in his twenty-second year when he prosecuted his guardians, 
and in his thirty-seventh at the time of the Olynthian war.” 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus dates the orator’s birth four 
years later, in the archonship of a Ol. 99. Agi Tie 
says (ad. Amm. 4) ovtos eryevv0n Mev EvLaVT@ ™porepov THS 
éxatootys Oduvariacos, ct apxovTos o€ Twoxpdrous eis. ETS HV 
eu Benes ETTAKALWEKATOV* ONnMogious TE i mpearo 
rypagew emt Kaddtotparou apyovTos, Elko TOV Kal WeRATOP 
exw étos. Mr Clinton observes, that, as there are sixteen 
archons between Demophilus and 'Timocrates, and twenty- 
five between Demophilus and Callistratus, Demosthenes, though 
he might be said to be seventeen in the year of Timocrates, 
could not be called twenty-five in the year of Callistratus, 
and he therefore proposes to correct the text of Dionysius, 
and to read eixoorov Kai éxtov éxywv Eros. And certainly 
if by the words as we now read them Dionysius meant, that 
Demosthenes only completed his twenty-fourth year in the 
archonship of Callistratus, we must either adopt Mr Clinton’s 
correction, or charge Dionysius with an oversight ; and indeed 
he repeats the a in a subsequent passage (c. 7): 
O pev €lkOG TOV Kal WELT TOV éTos exw necato morTevecGat 
kai Onunyoperv. At all events, as Mr Clinton observes, 
‘according to Dionysius, Demosthenes was born B. C. 381, 
was seventeen at the prosecution of his guardians, twenty-six 
at the time of his first public cause, and thirty-two at the 
period of the Olynthian war.” 

A third account, differing by a year from that of Diony- 
sius, is furnished by Aulus Gellius, who (N. A. xv. 28). 
describes Demosthenes as twenty-seven (septem et viginti 
annos natus) at the time of the oration against Androtion, 
which, as well as that against Leptines, Dionysius (ad 
Amm. 4). assigns to the year of Callistratus: and Gellius 
adds that he died at the age of sixty: (vixerunt alter tres 
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sexaginta annos: Demosthenes sexaginta). Since Demosthenes 
is known to have died in the archonship of Philocles, if the 
twenty-seven and the sixty years were complete at the epochs 
mentioned by Gellius, he was born in the year of Evander, 
the predecessor of Demophilus, Ol. 99. 3. This statement, 
as Mr Clinton remarks, is confirmed by Plutarch (Demosth. 15), 
who, after speaking of the oration against Androtion and 
some others, adds, that Demosthenes was thought to have 
composed them at the age of seven or eight and twenty 
(Svotv 7 tpiwv déovta ETn TpiaxovTa yeryovws): and by Liba- 
nius, who relates (Vit. Demosth. §. 3) that there were some 
who attributed the speeches delivered by Demosthenes in 
the suit with his guardians (the Noyoe éxetpomixot) to Iseus, 
because they did not believe that he could have produced 
such works at so early an age: dud Tv HAtkiav TOU pyTopos 
amiuTouvTes (OKTWKaiceKa ‘yap EeTaV nv OTe Tpos ToUTOUS 
nrywvicero). 

If the question could be decided by evidence of this kind, 
the authority of Pseudo-Plutarch, as the weakest, would be 
forced to give way, and Dionysius would be outnumbered. 
If however he alone were considered equivalent to all the 
rest, Gellius and Libanius would appear to have come nearest 
to the truth. But as on this subject such testimony cannot 
of itself determine anything, its weight must wholly depend 
on its consistency with the information which Demosthenes 
himself has fortunately afforded, though not so distinct and 
unequivocal as could have been wished, as to his own age. 
The passages containing this information occur partly in the 
orations in the cause of the guardians, and partly in that 
against Midias. In these Mr Clinton finds a confirmation 
of the chronology of Gellius and Libanius, while the critics 
whom he endeavoured to refute, as well as others whose 
arguments seem not to have fallen in his way when he was 
writing his appendix, appeal to the same passages to cor- 
roborate the statement of Pseudo-Plutarch. These there- 
fore must now be considered. 

Demosthenes (in Aphob. 1. p. 814) states that his father 
left him an orphan, seven years old (ér7’ ery dvta): and 
he repeatedly mentions ten years as the term during which 
his guardians had the management of his estate. He also 
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speaks of a marriage which took place in the last month of 
the archon Polyzelus, immediately after which he was ad- 
mitted to his estate, and began to call his guardians to an 
account (In Onetor. 1. p. 868). éyyuato—eri TloAvGjdov 
apxovtos LKiposopiwvos pyvos, 4 0 amonrenlis érypadn To- 
GEeldew@vos pyvos ET Tiwoxpatous, eyo © evOUs meta Tous 
ryapuous SoxiuacOels eveddovy Kai Oryous aTHTOUY Kai Tav- 
TwY aTOTTEpOUMEVOS Tas Oikas E€AaTYYaVOY ETL TOU aUTOU 
apxovros. After a few more sentences he produces some 
evidence of his assertions, and then proceeds: peta toivur 
TouTOv Tov apyovTa (Polyzelus) Kygucddwpos, Xiwv, emi 
TovTwy évexddovv dokiuacOeis, EXayov O€ THv OiKyv emi 
Timoxpatovs. 

Mr Clinton conceives that these statements of Demos- 
thenes are wholly irreconcilable with the date of the Pseudo- 
Plutarch, and thinks that Corsini, who defends it, has for 
that purpose resorted to an extraordinary mode of computing. 
Corsini’s words are (Fast. Att. P. 1. Dissert. x1. §. 6.): De- 
mosthenis ortus ad exeuntem Scirophorionem Ol. 98. 2. [June 
B.C. 384] referri debet; ut nimirum Scirophorione mense 
Ol. 103. 2 [June B. C. 366] octavum decimum etatis annum 
absolveret. Quod si Demosthenes ipse testatus se vivente 
patre septennium, decennium vero defuncto patre sub tuto- 
ribus egisse, observari facile poterit tum septem tum decem 
etiam annos illos ita completos vel integros esse potuisse, 
ut ex utrisque una conjunctis integra octodecim annorum 
summa conficeretur. On which Mr Clinton remarks: By 
what powers of computation this is to be accomplished it 
is difficult to imagine. But the difficulty which Mr Clinton 
finds seems to lie only in the words of Corsini, and not in 
their meaning. The words may perhaps be construed into 
the proposition that seven and ten make eighteen: but it is 
manifest that what Corsini meant was, that the two numbers 
used by the orator in speaking of his age at his father’s death, 
and of the period of the guardianship, were round numbers, 
and each some months short of the real time, and that the 
sum of these fractions might have amounted to a whole year : 
and thus interpreted the language of Demosthenes is cer- 
tainly consistent with the statement that he was born in 
the year of Dexitheus. Neither does the supposition itself 
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appear to be at all absurd or extravagant. A later writer 
(Schoemann De comitiis Atheniensium) likewise adopts it, 
though he does not carry it to the same extent. He observes 
(p. 77): rotundos numeros ponit, cum haud dubie et aliquot 
mensibus major fuerit septennio, cum patre orbatus est, et 
sub tutela fuerit itidem mensibus aliquot diutius, quam de- 
cennium. But the real nature of Corsini’s argument cannot 
be understood from the passages quoted by Mr Clinton, and 
if his reasoning is weak, his error certainly does not consist 
in miscalculation. His object is to prove against Sigonius, 
that the age at which an Athenian citizen became an Ephebus, 
and, if an orphan, was admitted into possession of his estate, 
was not eighteen but nineteen, and that the previous ex- 
amination and enrolment took place on the completion, not 
in the course of the eighteenth year. His argument, if I am 
not mistaken, is in. substance this: Demosthenes, according 
to his own account, became master of his estate in the last 
month of Polyzelus: this must have happened immediately 
after he had attained the legal age: but this could not be 
less than eighteen complete, because he himself speaks of 
two periods of seven and of ten years, each of which must 
be taken to be something short of the real time, which he 
had no need to express more exactly: he was therefore born 
in the last month of Dexitheus, and thus by his own testimony 
confirms the date given by the Pseudo-Plutarch. 

The validity of this argument depends on the truth of 
the assumptions on which it is founded. It assumes in the 
first place that the two whole numbers mentioned by De- 
mosthenes are each less, not greater than the real time: 
secondly, that this minority ended in the year of Polyzelus, 
and thirdly that it ended as soon as he had completed his 
eighteenth year. Now all these are certainly questionable 
propositions, and Mr Clinton denies every one of them. 

In the first place as to the two periods, Mr Clinton 
observes, that in these detached numbers of Demosthenes we 
are not to take the sum of the two, or to suppose seventeen 
years complete: but he admits that the phrase ér7’ ére@v ovTa 
is ambiguous, and only contends that the hypothetical case 
put by the orator (in Aphob. p. 833): ei kaTeXeipOnv pmev 
Eviavotos, €& ETH Oé mpoceTporevOnv, does not necessarily 
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imply that the seven years were compigte. But with re- 
gard to the other term, of ten years, the ambiguity is by 
no means so potent, and in fact among all the passages in 
which it occurs, there is only one where the expression 
seems at all to countenance Mr Clinton’s conclusion, that 
the tenth year was not completed. This is that which he 
cites last in a note where he has collected most of them; 
they are the last words of the Oration ag. Aphob. 1: “AdoBov 
dé und qv édafse mpotk €0édovTa aTrovovval, Kal TavT eTeL 
cexatw. On the other hand there are others where the 
completion of the term seems at first sight to be unequivocally 
exprest: as in the phrase déka érov d:aryevouevwr, p. 833. 
and still more strongly in the question: ovy 6X0 Erect 
TpOTe pov oéka Tana Aa/sov eiyev ExeLvos wv wre THY OLKNV, 
) KNSEoTHV CoOL ryeveoOat; which alludes to the marriage con- 
tracted in the last month of Polyzelus, immediately after 
which Demosthenes informs us that he was admitted to his 
estate!. But Mr Clinton contends that ‘in the state- 
ment of the ten entire years of guardianship it was evi- 
dently the orator’s interest and purpose to make the 
most of the amount of time. ‘The whole period of guar- 
dianship was no more than ten years: and at the time 
of that marriage Demosthenes was yet in his minority. 
Hence it is manifest that the space expressed by éda déxa 
éry was less than ten years complete.” This argument 
does not seem to me convincing. The exact time was un- 
doubtedly well known, and appears never to have been 
a subject of dispute between the litigants. | Demosthenes 
mentions it as the basis of his calculations of the interest 
of sums due to him. But he as much as possible avoids 
the appearance of demanding anything more than is due 
to him upon the most moderate computation: he is con- 
tent with a lower rate of interest on his mother’s portion 
than the law allows him (in Aphob. 1. p. 819): he is ready 
to make the most liberal deduction for the outlays of his 
guardians (p. 825. 70 mepiov Tas émtakoctas mpooTiOnu 


' Corsini by a singular oversight speaks of this marriage as that of the sister of 
Demosthenes : and, which is still more remarkable, Boeckh (Ueber die Zeitverhaelt- 
nisse der Rede gegen Meidias, p. 78) commits the same mistake. 
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QUTOS, Kat TOUTW TAELW cyt TeOekws. —eye o vmepadov 
ToUTO ToljTw TpiakovTa pvas, iva mpos TavTa pyno avTet- 
mew éywow). It seems therefore very doubtful, whether 
the pleader would have thought it expedient to name a 
term longer than that which had really elapsed, in order to 
found upon it a claim of more than was due to him, rather 
than to support the character of equity and moderation which 
he assumes, by confining his demand somewhat within the li- 
mits of his strict right. At the same time it would certainly 
be very improbable that the period of his wardship should 
have much exceeded the time he mentions, because he then 
would not have failed to call the attention of the judges to 
so extraordinary a proof of forbearance. Mr Clinton how- 
ever upon the strength of this argument thinks himself at 
liberty to make a supposition very different from Corsini’s, 
as to the real periods signified by the terms of seven and 
ten years. He assumes that Demosthenes had only just en- 
tered his seventh year at his father’s death, and that the ten 
following years of his minority expired, not in the archon- 
ship of Polyzelus, but in the beginning of that of his suc- 
cessor Cephisodorus: so that the 6da déxa Er were strictly 
nine years and ten months, and he was born in the first 
month of Evander, which is consistent with the dates of 
Gellius and Libanius. It would certainly be difficult to 
shew, that Mr Clinton is not as well entitled to make these 
assumptions as Corsini those which he has adopted, if they 
are to be tried merely by the language of Demosthenes: 
for the objections we have suggested as to the term of ten 
years may perhaps in the judgment of many readers seem 
to be of no force at all, and undoubtedly are not decisive. 
With regard also to the interpretation of the words from 
which Corsini inferred that Demosthenes was admitted to his 
estate in the last month of Polyzelus, Mr Clinton’s opinion 
will probably to many appear preferable. For Corsini has 
not shewn any good reason for limiting the time signified by 
the phrase evOvs weta Tos yauouvs to the month in which 
the marriage took place. On the contrary the subsequent 
passage, where, after naming the archons who followed Poly- 
zelus, the orator says: emt TovTwY éveKkddouy CoKysacbeis, 
has been thought by other writers (as by Schoemann in the 
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abovequoted passage), to prove that his minority ended in the 
year of Cephisodorus. 

On the third of Corsini’s assumptions, that the period of 
minority lasted exactly eighteen years, it was needless for 
Mr Clinton formally to express his dissent, since according 
to his own calculation the length of that period was no more 
than sixteen years. But this difference of two years with regard 
to so remarkable and important an epoch as the legal maturity 
of the Athenian citizen, while it places the controversy itself 
in its most interesting point of view, also seems to present 
a better prospect of arriving at a satisfactory decision between 
the conflicting dates, than has been afforded by any of the 
arguments we have hitherto examined. And here it is that 
Mr Clinton, while he has successfully combated the error of 
Petitus, who maintained that the legal age of manhood began 
at Athens in the citizen’s twentieth year, and while he no less 
justly vindicates the character of Demosthenes from an im- 
putation which Mr Mitford had too hastily brought forward 
under the shelter of an extraordinary oversight, seems not 
sufficiently to have noticed the difficulties involved in his own 
supposition. These difficulties indeed are not quite so great 
as those which would arise if we adopted the date of Diony- 
sius, but as this date is not very wide of Mr Clinton’s, both 
are liable, though not in an equal degree, to the same objec- 
tion. Corsini argues against that of Dionysius on the suppo- 
sition that Demosthenes came of age in the year of Polyzelus, 
when, if he was born under Demophilus, he could only have 
been in his fifteenth year. But Mr Clinton has shown that 
this is an arbitrary supposition, and that if Demosthenes was 
admitted to his estate under Cephisodorus, he might consis- 
tently with the date of Dionysius have entered upon his six- 
teenth year at the time, that is, if he was born early enough 
in the year of Demophilus. Still even this is an earlier 
commencement than any author appears ever to have assigned 
to the age of maturity: for Mr Clinton himself interprets 
the words of Didymus in Harpocratio (emi dieres nByoa. 
Aidupos yow' avtl Tov édv éxkaidexa €TwY ryevouevor) to 
mean that minors were admitted to their estates in their 
seventeenth year. But we should certainly need no autho- 
rity to convince us that the Athenian law could not have 
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been such as is implied by the chronology of Dionysius, even 
according to Mr Clinton’s construction. The case of Demos- 
thenes alone would be sufficient to shew the absurdity of 
imagining that a boy just entering into his sixteenth year 
could have been expected to struggle against such difficulties 
as those which Demosthenes represents himself to have en- 
countered in asserting his rights. But we may also ask 
whether it is probable that a boy only one year older should 
have been held qualified for such a task, and should for this 
purpose have been pronounced a man (avijp eivar Soxinac- 
Geis). For at this age it was, according to Mr Clinton’s 
calculation, that Demosthenes began to call his guardians to 
account, and it seems to have been only by their artifices and 
evasions that he was so long prevented from bringing them 
into court. He might have done so as soon as his minority 
expired: and it is possible that he might then have been able 
to plead his own cause: but it is difficult to believe that the 
law, which supposed that every litigant did so”, should have 
placed a boy of sixteen in a situation that required it. 

The question then is, at what age the young Athenian 
underwent that examination (doxacia) after which he was 
declared a man, admitted to the enjoyment of his estates, if 
an orphan, and subjected to all the dangers and difficulties 
that might often attend the vindication of his rights. This 
subject was discussed by Boeckh in one of his Academi- 
cal Proemia, published in 1819, where he arrives at the 
conclusion, that this event happened in the eighteenth year 
of an Athenian’s life. His reasoning is founded not so 
much on a comparison of the express testimonies of the 
ancients on the point, as on a review of the various leading 
epochs that marked the citizen’s progress toward political 
maturity. Passing over the religious rites with which he 
was admitted in his infancy into the parpia and the ryEévos 
to which he belonged, we find that at about fifteen he was 
subjected to an examination, probably in a similar assembly 
and at the same time of the year, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining his age. This appears from the words of Aristotle 
quoted by the scholiast on the Wasps 576: ‘ApisrotéAns dé 


2 Quinctilian mr. 15. 30. 
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pow ore Vipy ou ery ypapopevor doxtmaCovTat ol vEwT Epo, 
et wy eTov te ciev. This is probably the same occasion on 


which the sacrifice called xovpsov was offered for the boys, 
and that called ryaunia for the girls: of which Pollux says 
(vari. 107.)i: Kau evs mAurtay 7 pochOovrev ey ™ Kadoumevy 
= la 1 ILE PCL vIrep pev TOV appéven TO kov pov Oven 

p oe tov Oyrewv Tv tyapyndiav. The age now attained 
ee to have been called 737, and lasted two years, at the 
end of which the youth was said éiderés nByoar: he then 
underwent a second examination, but in a different assembly, 
that of his djuos, which gave him admission to his estate, 
after which he entered upon a second period, that of ephebia. 
This also lasted two years; and at its close he was entitled 
to take part in the popular assembly, and was liable to mi- 
litary service abroad. At one of these epochs it is certain 
that his name and age were recorded in a register, called the 
Ankvapyexov ypapuateroyv: but it is not agreed when this 
was done. ‘The testimonies of the grammarians on_ this 
‘subject are conflicting: some state the time of registration 
to have been the beginning, others the termination of the 
ephebia. But there are two passages of the orators them- 
selves, which at first sight appear decisive in favour of the 
former date. Auschines ee p- 14. 36) says: émrewd)) 
everypachn Timapxos eis TO AnEvapyxeKov ry papLmaTetov Kal 
KUptos eryéveTo THs ovotas: and Lycurgus seems to speak 
still more distinctly to the same effect, when he reminds his 
hearers (Leocrat. p. 157.): vptv yap éotw Opkos, ov opvvovae 
TAavTES ol ToATTaL, ETELoAY Eis TO AnEvapyicov typaupatecov 
eyypapact Kal EdyBoe ryévwrta. The oath here alluded 
to is that which was taken in the temple of Agraulus, accord- 
ing to one grammarian (Ulpian ad Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 264 
ed. Par.) at the beginning of the ephebia, according to an- 
other (Pollux vit. 105.) at its close. All these passages are 
cited by Mr Clinton. It is manifest that if the expressions 
of the two orators are not sufficient to determine the time of 
this registration, nothing can be proved about it from the 
grammarians who use similar language; for they might have 
founded their statements on these very passages of the ora- 
tors. It therefore adds little weight to this side of the 
question to produce testimony such as that of the Scholiast 
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on Aischines, quoted by Boeckh, who remarks (in Ctesiph. 
p- 259 Bekk.): aoAXaKts Eyuwmer, OTt ATO OKTwWKALOEKA ETOV 
eveypadovTo els TO AnErapyixov ot AOyvator: and again (in 
Timarch. p. 723 Reisk.): éveypadovto é (cis TO AnktapyiKov 
ypaupateiov) amd érav i, Kal ovo ETN cis Tos edy(ous 
éréXouv. It is of more importance to inquire on what 
grounds Mr Clinton rejects the conclusion which others have 
drawn from the language of the orators. His reasons are 
contained in the notes to p. 350 and 352. He contends that 
the words both of Lycurgus and schines are used in a 
lax and general sense, and are not intended to convey a pre- 
cise definition: and he produces two arguments in support 
of this assertion. One is, that the term AnEtapyucov ry pap- 
patecov is derived, not as has been generally supposed from 
TO Tav An~ewv ape, because those who were registered in 
it became masters of their estates, but, according to an ety- 
mology given in Photius and Suidas, from 7 Ajkts TeV apyar, 
because it contained the names ’A@nvaiwy Tey éyovTwv nrLKIaV 
ape. The second argument assumes the correctness of 
the author’s inference from the language of Demosthenes, and 
that of a general proposition which he has founded upon it: 
that minors were admitted to their estates at sixteen, and 
the ephebi called to military service at home at eighteen. 
Hence he says: it is evident from Demosthenes, who emerged 
from his minority in his seventeenth year, that the register 
of the name in the dyktapyixov yp. was not the period for 
the admission of the ward to the estate. But as this latter 
argument would fall to the ground, if Demosthenes was in 
his eighteenth year at the time mentioned, and as this is one 
of the points in dispute, we cannot use this supposition in 
order to construe the expressions of Aischines and Lycurgus 
in a sense which is not certainly the plain and natural one. 
But the argument drawn from the object of the lexiarchich 
register, and the meaning of the term, deserves to be at- 
tentively examined. Mr Clinton objects to the derivation 
which connects it with Ayes in the sense of «Aypos and 
ovola, because this meaning would only refer to the case 
of orphans, whereas every male Athenian of the age of twenty 
(according to the supposition he adopts) whether in the life- 
time of the father or otherwise was inscribed in that register. 
Vou, EL. No. 5: 3E 
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But it seems the less possible to lay any stress upon this 
objection, because even if twenty was the age of registration, 
it is extremely doubtful, to say the least, whether an Athe- 
nian was at that age capable of holding any office; and on 
the other hand the register might very well be named from 
the most important qualification it bestowed, though all who 
were inscribed in it could not immediately reap any benefit 
from it. The question however does not depend upon a dis- 
putable etymology: there is another ground on which it seems 
clear that the registration took place not in the twentieth 
year, but at the beginning of the ephebia, and at the same 
time with the do«uacia by which the citizen became ca- 
pable of succeeding to an estate. In the same passage of 
Pollux (vii. 105) to which Mr Clinton appeals as an au- 
thority to prove that the registration took place in the twen- 
tieth year, it is mentioned that at the same period the ephebi 
took the celebrated oath in the sanctuary of Agraulus, by which 
they bound themselves not to disgrace their arms, not to 
desert their comrades and their post, to fight even single- 
handed for their altars and hearths &e. (cixoor@ éveypadorTo 
TO AnEcapyec@ ypammarein, Kal @mrvov. ev ‘Arypavdov, Ov 
KaTaxuve Ta Oda k.T.d.) In this point therefore Pol- 
lux agrees with Lycurgus in the passage quoted above, and 
the only question is, when this oath was taken: when this 
is determined, we have also ascertained the time of the regis- 
tration. Now as to the epoch of the oath, it seems scarcely 
possible to doubt, when we consider the time at which the 
military service of the Athenian citizen began. All authors 
agree that he spent two years, the period of his ephebia, 
under arms, though in home-service, traversing the country, 
garrisoning the forts, and performing any other duties that 
might be imposed on him for the protection of Attica. So 
Pollux in the last quoted passage: qepimodor édn/at mept- 
neoav THY Xwpav curarrovtes OoTep non MeAETWYTES TA 
TTpaTwWTiKa Kal cis sev Tos enous cionetay OKT wKaloEKa 
étn ryevopuevot, Ovo 6é els qe piToNous pO ovr TO. Aristotle, 
quoted by Harpocratio (cepimoder), gives a fuller description 
of the same thing: ‘ApicroréAys ev AOnvaiwy rodtTeia rept 
zov py Bwv Néywv dyolv ovtws* Tov devTEpov EvavTOV éKKAy- 
gias €v TH OcaTpw cyevouerys, arovekamevot TH Onjac Tepe 
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Tas Takes”, Kal NaPovres aorioa Kat copy Tapa Tou Onpov, 
mwepiToXouact THY Xwpar, Kal drat piovew €v Tos buAaKkTn- 
pios. We shall by and by notice a difficulty which this 
passage raises: at present we need only observe the inference 
which it seems irresistibly to force upon us. Can it be ima- 
gined that, if a service was to be performed such as Pollux 
and Aristotle describe, and if an oath was also to be taken 
such as the former reports, the oath was taken at the end 
of this service, and not at the beginning of it? Had not 
the young soldier frequent opportunities in the course of 
this period, either of nobly using, or of disgracing the arms 
entrusted to him? At what juncture could the oath be ex- 
pected to make so strong an impression on his mind as at 
the outset of his career! Or rather how preposterous would 
it have been to pass over this occasion, when military duties 
were to be actually performed, and to reserve the oath for 
another, when there was only an indefinite and uncertain 
prospect of them! For though it could only be through some 
extraordinary accident that the youth was exempted from 
the duties of .a qepizodos, many years might elapse before 
he was called upon for foreign service. This argument gains 
additional force when we combine it with the fact, that the 
military age is spoken of as one undivided period, beginning 
at the eighteenth, and ending with the sixtieth year of life. 
(Harpocr. “Eze@vuyot.) Hence Aristotle quoted by Photius 
(oTpatia €v Tors éerwvipos: from his ‘AOnvatwy moderela), 
to explain TIS HV 0 év Tous ET WVU LOLS CT pati’ elo yap, 
pusir, éTwvunot, oexa pev ot Tov purer, evo o¢ Kal Teooa- 
pakoura Ol TWY NALKLOV" Ot 0 epy Por eyypapouevor 7 poTepov 
mev els AeAevKacnéva “ypauuareva everypapovTo" Kai emery- 
paovro autos 0 Te dpxeor ep ov emerypapnoay, Kal €TO= 
VUMOS Oo Tw TpoTepw ETLOEONUNKOS” puv oe eis TY Boudry 
dvarypdgovrat. These archons, whose names marked the ages 
of all the citizens liable to military service, were called ézw- 
VULOL TOV WALKLOV 3 they were also called eéxwvupot trav 
An€ewv': which seems very decisively to prove that the 


* These words are perhaps corrupt. Boeckh omits them, as sensu cassa, and 
wanting in Suidas and Photius. Platner (Beitr. p. 178) interprets them “having 
received orders from the people as to the posts they were to occupy.” 

* Tam obliged to leave this assertion resting on the authority of Beeckh, who makes 
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anonymous author in Photius was mistaken about the origin 
of the word Ay~vapyuov: though when he adds €& éxeivwy Twv 
ypapmateiwy KAnpovoe Tas apxas, he may be speaking either 
from good information as to one of the uses of the register, 
or from a conjecture founded on his erroneous etymology. 

We have observed that the difference between Mr Clin- 
ton’s account of the age of Demosthenes at the time of his 
admission to his estate and Corsini’s, amounts to exactly two 
years. This arises from a supposition which both of them 
have tacitly assumed as one of the bases of their calculation : 
that the ward was admitted as soon as he had attained the 
legal age, according to Corsini, eighteen, according to Mr 
Clinton, sixteen years complete. But this supposition is so 
far from being certain, that, although perhaps it cannot be 
proved to be erroneous, it seems to be the least probable of 
those which have been made on the subject. For it may 
certainly be imagined, with at least equal shew of reason, 
that, as the examination which determined the age of puberty 
took place on a certain day of the year for all, so that which 
marked the commencement of the next biennial period, the 
ephebia, took place once for all at a stated time in the year. 
Boeckh conceives that this was the fact, and he endeavours 
to ascertain the time. He observes that in two cases of adop- 
tion (Demosth. in Leochar. p. 1092. 12. Isaeus de Apollod. 
hered. p. 178) the registration in the AyEvapyuKov ypaupatetov 
is said to have taken place at the apyaipecia. If we might 
draw any inference from these cases as to the general rule, 
and if we might also suppose that the elections took place 
at the end of the year, we should certainly have in these 
casual notices an undesigned coincidence with the statement 
of Demosthenes taken in the strictest sense, which would 
imply that he was admitted in the last month of Polyzelus. 
But it must be allowed that too many of the elements in 
this calculation are unknown or uncertain, to permit us to 
consider it as anything more than a conjecture, though the 
general fact that the admission took place at a certain day 
in the year may still appear the most probable. Indeed it 
is so far from clear that cases of adoption warrant any con- 


it without any reference: and so it is repeated by Platner (p. 179): Ihave not yet been 
able to find an example. 
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clusion as to the ordinary time of registration, that we might 
draw a contrary inference from a fact mentioned in the same 
oration of Iseeus (p. 65) where we find that the adopted son 
was introduced to the assembly of the yevvyra: and dparopes 
and enrolled in their register (the kowov ypaupareioy), not 
at the Apaturia in the fourth month (see above, p. 397) but 
at the Thargelia in the eleventh, which appears from the 
orator’s words to have been the stated time (éaed) Oapyyea 
WV, Hryaryé pe Ere TOUS Bwpovs cig Tos yevynTas TE Kal ppa- 
Topas). Meursius (Grecia Feriata, p. 148) remarked this 
distinction between natural and adopted children, which how- 
ever may have arisen from principles not applicable to any 
business transacted in the purely political assemblies of the 
demes. 

As the military oath of the ephebi was taken in the sanc- 
tuary of Agraulus, so the occasion was, it may be presumed, 
no other than the festival of the Agraulia, which honoured 
the memory of the daughter of Cecrops’. By a comparison 
of this festival with the Cyprian Agraulia, Corsini has shown 
that it was most probably celebrated in Boedromion (F. A. T. 
ul. p. 297). If therefore the enrolment in the lexiarchic regi- 
ster was made in Scirophorion, it preceded the oath by more 
than two months. A seeming difficulty however arises from 
the well known passage of Aischines, in which he speaks of 
the ancient custom of arming the orphan sons of citizens who 
had fallen in war at the public expense, and of making a 
solemn proclamation of the honour conferred on them, in the 
theatre at the Great Dionysia; while the language of Aristotle, 
above quoted from Harpocratio (aepimodor), may seem to 
imply that this was also the practice in all cases. It is how- 
ever most probable that either, as Boeckh suggests, Aristotle 
himself described that as the ordinary usage, which was really 
confined to a particular case, or, which seems more likely, 
that Harpocratio gave too large a meaning to his words. 
The words however raise another question which embarrassed 
Harpocratio himself; he observes that in the expression tov 


> Boeckh adds ‘‘ ephebos sese patria devovisse, quemadmodum ipsa sese A graulus 
olim devoverat.’’ I have not been able to find the legend here alluded to, which is 


certainly not the common one. Was the author thinking of the daughter of Erech- 
theus ? 
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devTepoy émavtoy, Aristotle contradicts Alschines, who, speak- 
ing of his own education, mentions that he had himself served 
two years as repirodos THs xwpas (Fals. Leg. p. 50) whereas 
according to Aristotle this duty only began in the second year 
of the ephebia. The lexicographer suggests that the orator 
may have exaggerated his own merits, by boasting that he 
had voluntarily spent two years in the service for which only 
one was required by law. ‘This explanation, absurd enough 
in itself, appears to be founded on a misunderstanding of 
Aristotle’s meaning; for the second year of which he spoke 
was probably calculated not from the final probation but 
from the age of puberty, and the examination at the festival 
of Cureotis, by which this was legally determined. If this 
took place in the boy’s sixteenth year, the oath taken in 
Boedromion would fall in the second year, a few months after 
the registration in the lexiarchic books, and at the time when 
according to all accounts the service of the wepimoXo began. 

But according to this construction of Aristotle’s words 
it would appear that he made the ephebia to begin from the 
age of puberty. This appearance may indeed be deceptive, 
and may be merely owing to the manner in which his ex- 
pressions have been reported. But there seem to be other 
indications that the terms ephebus and ephebia were used in 
two senses, a larger and a narrower one, the one referring to 
the time of life, the period of adolescence following that of 
boyhood, which began in the sixteenth year from the Apa- 
turia: the other to the legal maturity which qualified the 
citizen to become master of his estate, and which began in 
the eighteenth year, and perhaps in a certain month: the last, 
if Boeckh is right in his conjecture, of the civil year. It is 
in the latter sense that the term is used by Ulpian (on De- 
mosth. wept II. p. 117 Wolf.) when he says : o ef toutes eis 
Tous epyBous é éx talowy peta TavoTALUwY wEvuOP UTEpuayetv 
aypt Oavarov. But it is probably in the former that we 
ought to understand it in an interesting passage of the So- 
cratic dialogue Axiochus, where the author after mentioning 
the various kinds of tyranny to which the boy is subject in 
the course of cits education from a multitude of masters, 
piouceds : €7eLOaY ce eis Tous epnpous ey ypapn, KOT [AT HS 
Kal ofsos XElpuv, ererra Avketov Kak 'Axacnputa Kal YUPVaOt= 
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A Kal pa poor Kal KQK@U amer pia Kal Tas Oo Tov ail en 
KIOKOU Xpovos €oTiv UTro _gwppovis tas Kal THDv érl Tous véous 
aipeow THs €& ‘Apeiov waryou BovdAys. Boeckh indeed applies 
this description to the later, legal ephebia®, supposing ¢éy- 
ypapn to allude to the Ayfsapyixov ypauuaretov, which he 
thinks is confirmed by the numerous Attic inscriptions of 
the gymnastic class (see his Corpus Inscr. P. 11. Cl. v. n. 265) 
containing lists of ephebi with the names of their demes 
annexed. But Platner (Beitraege zur Kenntniss des Attis- 
chen Rechts) objects, that it is scarcely credible that youths 
who were already entrusted with the use of arms, with the 
defense of their country, and the management of their 
estates, who might be fathers of families, should have been 
still subject to such a rigorous and degrading discipline, which 
is similarly described by Teles in Stobeus (Flor. T. 98. 72) : 
edn Bos ryéryovev éumadw Tov KoomyTHV poPerra, TOV Tatoo- 
TpiPnv, TOV oTAOMaxor, Tov ryuuvaciapyor. ‘Yao mavTev 
TOUTWY pagTIYOUTaL, TapaTypETat, TpaxyrCeTat. This au- 
thor indeed adds: e& é€@yBwv éari cal yon elkooe ETOY, ETE 
poBerrat, Kal mapaTyper Kal yuavaciapxov Kat oTpaTyyov. 
But, as Boeckh observes, Teles, who appears to have drawn 
his description from the Axiochus, is of no greater authority 
as to the time than Harpocratio or Suidas: so that perhaps 
it is not necessary, in order to save his credit, to read with 
Valckener tafiapyov for yupvaciapyov. The context of the 
passage in the Axiochus seems strongly to confirm Platner’s 
opinion: for the author, in describing the miseries to be en- 
countered in the next stage of life, uses expressions which 
may be very aptly referred to the new condition of the young 
man who at the end of his gymnastic education was ad- 
mitted to his estate, and within a few months afterward sent 


6 He observes (comment. 1. de ephebis): ephebi conditio (rd épnBevew) duo 
maxime munera complexa est, gymnasiorum laborem et militia rudimenta; et in 
gymnasiis quidem paruere gymnasiarchis, sophronistis, cosmetis, anticosmetis, gym- 
nastis, sive pedotribis, toti gregi magistrorum: and hence he is inclined (though 
Terence’s imperfect acquaintance with Athenian usages renders it unsafe to attach any 
definite value to his expressions on these subjects) to explain Andr. 1. 1. 24 is post- 
quam excessit ex ephebis, Liberius vivendi fuit potestas: nam antea Qui scire posses 
aut ingenium noscere Dum etas metus magister prohibebant. In the Eunuch, as 
Boeckh observes, there is a manifest confusion of ideas, or want of information: there, 
v. 1. 8, Cherea is described as ephebus: 1v. 4. 25 annos natus sedecim: yet he is 
(11. 2. 59) custos publice in Pirzeus. 
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out upon military duty into the country: ézeddy de amon 
ToUTw, ppovrives dyTiKpus uméducay Kal Ovadoryicpol, Tiva 
Tis Tov (yp oodv € evorigerat’ Kal Tos UoTEpov yaderois epary 
Ta mpwra madd, Kal vyTiwy ws ahnOos poBytpa’ oTparevat 
yap Kat tTpavuata Kal cuveyeis ayeves. As to the inscrip- 
tions Platner observes that the addition of the deme is not 
conclusive, since it might have been annexed by way of distinc- 
tion before the names were inscribed in the register. Perhaps 
it may also be worth remarking that Attic inscriptions of 
the Roman period can hardly be considered as good authority 
on this question. For it seems by no means improbable that 
after Attica lost its independence, the institution of the zepi- 
modo. became obsolete. The gymnastic exercises may then 
have been prolonged so as to fill up the period once occu- 
pied with military service: but it does not follow that the 
ephebi were, throughout the whole of it, subject to the kind 
of discipline described in the Axiochus. 

The mistake of the grammarians who held that the lexi- 
archic registration took place in the twentieth year, admits 
of a very natural explanation. It is probable that they con- 
founded the Ayftapyika ypauuareia with the mivaxes éx«An- 
ctactikot, which contained the names of the citizens who 
were of age to take a part in the proceedings of the popular 
assembly. That this right commenced only with the expi- 
ration of the two years of home service, and not with the 
preceding registration, is in itself highly probable, and is 
almost demonstrated by a passage of Philostratus quoted by 
Boeckh (Vit. Soph. 11. 1. 5. of Herodes Sg METEKOG- 
Myge o€ Kat Tovs ’AOnvaious enous eis TO vov oXIBAS xAcuad= 
das Tpwrov apqecas Aeukas" Téws 4p On) Sautaed Evyume vo 
Tds ExkAyotas wepieKaOyvTO Kal Tas TouTds Ereurov. Such 
seems to have been the shadow that then survived of the old 
institution: but we may collect from it, that the cepimodo 
had no vote in the popular assemblies. 

It appears then that there is no necessity for imputing 
to Aischines, Lycurgus, and Hyperides’, a laxity of expres- 


7 Harpocrat. ('Em.dserés Rica) ‘Yarepidys év tH mpds Xapnta émiTpoTiKw* 
éreion 6 éveypadny ey, Kal 6 véuos drodédwxKe THY KomLonY TAY KaTaheLplevTwY TH 
untpi: a passage which seems clearly to refute the doctrine which the Lexicographer 
means to prove by it. 
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sion which would be scarcely consistent with common sense, 
and which can never safely be presumed even in an orator, 
unless some motive for it can be pointed out in the cause he 
is pleading; that on the contrary the most inconvenient con- 
sequences would result from such an interpretation, and that 
it is therefore by their expressions, taken in their natural 
sense, that we ought to construe the meaning of Demosthenes, 
and to correct the statements of the grammarians. It fol- 
lows that Demosthenes was born either in the archonship of 
Dexitheus, or in the early part of the following year. 

We must not however conceal a new objection arising out 
of a mark of time first noticed by Boeckh, in a Memoir on 
the chronology of the oration against Midias in the Berlin 
Transactions of 1818, where the same sagacity which de- 
tected the difficulty is employed in removing it. Demos- 
thenes mentions (in Aphob. 1. p. 817) that his father was no 
sooner dead than his guardian Aphobus proceeded to take 
possession of the house, and to raise the portion which he 
was to have with the widow. This it is said he did when 
on the point of sailing as a trierarch to Corcyra (éme0y eter, 
ExmAew péAAwy Eis Képxupav Tpinpapxos-) The question 
is, to what expedition this trierarchy relates. There are two 
which fall in the childhood of Demosthenes, and it must have 
been to one of them that he alludes. The first is that in 
which Timotheus reduced Corcyra under Athenian domi- 
nion, which Diodorus (xv. 36) places in Ol. 101. 1. The 
second commanded by Iphicrates is related by Diodorus 
under Ol. 101. 3, which is confirmed by Demosth. in Timoth. 
p- 1186, where the archonship of Socratides is mentioned as 
the date of the expedition: and this is consistent with the 
account which fixes the birth of Demosthenes in Ol. 99. 4. 
The time of the first expedition on the other hand will not 
conform to the chronology for which Boeckh contends, if it 
be placed in the spring of Ol. 101. 1., which is the date that 
Dodwell assigns to it. If however we suppose that Diodorus, 
as is not unusual with him, comprehended an event which 
belonged to the latter end of Ol. 100. 4, within the following 
Olympic year, and that the father of Demosthenes died in 
the winter or early in the spring of Ol. 100. 4, we may still 
retain the archonship of Dexitheus as the date of the orator’s 

Vou. II. No. 5. 3F 
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birth, who would then have been 74 or 73 at his father’s 
death; and this date for the first expedition is more conform- 
able with Xenophon’s narrative, which connects the conquest 
of Coreyra with the attempt of Sphodrias on the Pirzus, 
which was made in Ol. 100. 3, though Diodorus relates it 
also under Ol. 100. 4. So far perhaps this solution of the 
difficulty may appear satisfactory: but the author has not 
been equally successful with regard to another date, which 
stands in the way of the foregoing calculation, that of the 
battle of Naxos. He has seen the necessity of placing this 
event also a year earlier than the time which Dodwell assigns 
to it, Boedromion of Ol. 101. 1: for it happened in the 
autumn preceding the expedition to Corcyra. But he has 
not explained how his own date, Ol. 100. 4, is to be reconciled 
with Xenophon’s narrative (Hell. v. 4. 50), which, as Mr 
Clinton observes (1°. A. p. 106), clearly implies that the bat- 
tle was fought in the autumn following the spring in which 
Cleombrotus was frustrated in his attempt to invade Beeotia 
(Ol. 100. 4). The allusion to Corcyra therefore still requires 
some further explanation to reconcile it with Boeckh’s opinion, 
and if referred to the first expedition must at present be con- 
sidered as a confirmation of Mr Clinton’s. 

If however the arguments derived from the Athenian 
institutions have any weight, they cannot be overthrown by 
a single obscure allusion which appears to contradict them: 
and we may therefore still with unabated confidence proceed 
to examine, whether the account which Demosthenes gives 
of his own age in the oration against Midias, can be recon- 
ciled with the conclusion to which they have led us. The 
orator there says (p. 2a that he is thirty-two years old: 
ovo Kal TptaKovTa étn yérvyova. According to Dionysius he 
wrote these words in the year of Gallimachus Ol. 107. 4, which 
is conformable to the date Ol. 99. 4, for the orator’s birth, or 
rather is evidently the ground of it. Wolf (Proleg. ad Lept. 
p- cvii1), though he differs from Dionysius by four years 
as to the orator’s birth, and Mr Clinton, adopt the same date 
for the oration, and on the same ground: that it contains 
allusions to an event which occurred in the archonship of 
Callimachus, the Olynthian war. Both suppose the orator, 
in describing his age, to speak as if the facts of the case were 
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recent, though according to Wolf they really happened four 
years before, whereas Mr Clinton thinks it may be proved 
that two years only had elapsed between the commission of 
the offence complained of in the speech and its composition, 
and accordingly that Demosthenes was thirty-two (that is in 
his thirty-second year) in the archonship of Thessalus, Ol. 
107. 2, which agrees with the date of Gellius and Libanius for 
his birth. 

The first point to be ascertained is, at what time the 
facts which are the subject of the oration occurred, the next, 
when it was composed and to which date the orator’s account 
of his age is to be referred. Beside the allusion to an expe- 
dition to Olynthus, the oration mentions one to Eubcea, the 
events of which are of some celebrity, though its precise date 
has been hitherto a subject of dispute. It was that in which 
Phocion commanded, and defeated the tyrant Plutarchus at 
Tamyne, and it occurred at the same time with the occasion 
of the prosecution of Midias (p. 567). The critics who pre- 
ceded Mr Clinton, including Boeckh, had fixed their atten- 
tion on a passage of Dionysius, in which it was evident that 
he had spoken of this engagement, and had mentioned its 
date, but that his words had been mutilated by his tran- 
scribers. In this passage (Dinarch. p. 665), according to 
the corrupt reading, he is made to ground an argument 
concerning the date of an oration (Demosth. mpos Bowrov 
mept Tov ovozatos) on an allusion contained in it to a recent 
expedition eis [IlvAas, and to state that this expedition took 
place éri Oovurydov dpXovTos. The oration itself (p. 999) 
left no doubt that for TvAas we ought to read Tapvvas, and 
this correction had been proposed by Corsini. But as to the 
name of the archon, Demosthenes gives no light, and Corsini 
thought himself at liberty to conjecture Oeo@idov, which 
would bring the action down to Ol. 108. 1. Wolf and Boeckh 
also adopted this conjecture: while Weiske (De Hyperbole 
errorum in Historia Philippi A. F. commissorum genitrice 
III. p. 37) proposes to read Evdjuov, and to date the action 
Ol. 106. 4. But all these learned writers overlooked another 
passage of Dionysius, in which he records the date of the 
oration epi Tov ovoyaros, and consequently of the expedition 
to Tamyne (p. 656. 0 yap Anposbeévovs epi Tov OVvOLATOS 
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Noryos kata Oéacadov 7 AoA odwpov apYovra TeTeETTAL.) 
This was first pointed out by Mr Clinton, and it overthrows 
a hypothesis which Boeckh had made very plausible: that 
Dionysius had deduced his date for the action at Tamyne 
from that which he too hastily adopted for the oration against 
Midias. It is now clear that he founded it on some other 
ground, which may have been a good authority: and _there- 
fore we are bound to admit it until some reason can be shown 
for rejecting it. 

A great part of Boeckh’s arguments are intended to 
prove, that the expedition to Olynthus alluded to in the orat. 
ag. Midias (p. 566, 578), cannot have taken place in the cele- 
brated Olynthian war which began in the archonship of Calli- 
machus, though it was probably on the contrary opinion that 
Dionysius built his chronology with regard to Demosthenes. 
He observes that the orator speaks of this expedition (p. 566) 
as having preceded the campaign in Eubcea during which he 
suffered the outrage from Midias: and even if it could be 
supposed that, while writing as if the occasion of the speech 
was recent, he had introduced allusions to events of a subse- 
quent period, he could not have represented these as occurring 
before the epoch at which he feigned himself speaking. Our 
want of information about the expedition really mentioned 
cannot weaken this conclusion. Both the Eubcean and the 
Olynthian expeditions must have occurred at or before a time 
of which the orator could say, that he was then either in his 
thirty-second or his thirty-third year. This argument how- 
ever only proves that there is no necessity for supposing 
that the speech was not composed before Ol]. 107.4: it does 
not affect Mr Clinton’s proposition, that the facts which 
occasioned the prosecution took place in Ol. 107. 2. 
But in his Public Economy of Athens (11. p. 109) Boeckh 
had already brought forward another argument, which, 
though it applies with greater force to the chronology of 
Dionysius, must be considered as a very powerful objection 
to Mr Clinton’s. Demosthenes relates (Mid. p. 540) that 
while his cause with his guardians was pending (ueAXAovcwr 
Elglevat TwY OLKOD ES Hue pav woTrepeEt TeTAapTHY ) WeuTTHV— 
therefore in the year of Timocrates), he received an insult 
from Midias, for which he afterwards brought an action 
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against him (icy kaxyyopias). In this action the defendant 
suffered judgement to go against him by default (dtxyv Toute 
Aaywv voTepov TNS kakyryoptas eiov epnunv’ ou yap arnvra.) 
The plaintiff then proceeded to bring another action upon 
the judgement (inv é€ovAns); but he complains that, up 
to the time at which he is speaking, he had been prevented 
by his adversary’s chicanery from bringing this cause into 
court, and he brings witnesses to prove that he had been thus 
put off for eight years (oidapev Anuoobévn Kpiow edoyxXOTA 
Mewwia efovAns Kat non TH Kpicet exeln CraryeryovoTa éTy 
oxtw). If Dionysius had been right in his calculation, it 
would have followed that the second action was brought Ol. 
105. 4. But after making every reasonable allowance for 
legal delays, it seems utterly impossible to account for the 
interval which would on this supposition have intervened 
between the decision of the first cause and the institution 
of the second. ‘This difficulty is not indeed so great on Mr 
Clinton’s computation, which makes the interval two years 
shorter: but still there remains enough to throw great doubt 
on the date he adopts for the engagement of Tamyne, even 
setting all other considerations aside. 

Such then appears to be the present state of this some- 
what intricate question. We cannot conclude this review 
of its history without expressing a hope, that the English 
and the German author, to whose industry and sagacity we 
are chiefly indebted for the light that has been hitherto 
thrown upon it, may investigate it still further, and that 
their combined researches may finally bring it to a solution, 
which will remove all doubt as to the many interesting sub- 
jects which, we have seen, are so intimately connected with 
it. 
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Tue following inedited fragment occurs in the Baroc- 
cian MS. 76. fol. 302. It appears to be a truncated portion 
of the end of the fourth and the beginning of the fifth Book 
of some large grammatical work, not improbably the treatise 
of Herodian zepi cdicews ovouatwy, the first Book of which 
is cited by Steph. Byz. under the word Bpiyes. There are 
other excerpta from the same Grammarian in the MS. from 
which the fragment is taken, and the internal evidence it affords 
seems to favour the supposition that he is likewise the author 
of it. 
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1 MS. dpeft. 

2 Bekker Anecd. Gr. Ind. v.”Apevs from Cherobosc. ad Theodos. pizavres &\Xij- 
Novo” Apeva. 

3 This should probably be ”Apev 6c’ & ddBos daixtyp. Esch. S. c. Theb. 918 
Saixtyp yoos. If dvaxtyp is right it may be made from duayvupe * to break through”’ 
but the word has no authority to support it that I am aware of. The quotation is 
perhaps from an Ode of Alceus. In Greg. Con. p. 613. The Holic vocative"Apns 
is said to be” Apes which form occurs frequently in Homer. Eustathius adduces the 
authority of Herodian in regard to the Zolic declension of this noun. 
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4 This should be either tWynpedéor or WWrnpedéai Odpov. 

5 This writer is probably the same as Lycnon or Lycon of Troas a Peripatetic 
philosopher who flourished under the kings of Pergamum Diog. Laert. v. 66. He is 
mentioned by Plutarch in the opening of his treatise de Aud. Poet. Bekker Anecd. 
Gr. Ind. v.“AXas. Fabr. Bibl. Gr. t. 11. p. 304. 
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mapaKerrat avT@ TO Oairn’ eoxnndrio rat be Tapa To dalw 
Oo onuaiver TO nepie, O0ev Kai dart pos o CrauepiCwv" Kat 
=< potpas Satodpevor Sail pédAdov avrou, 
caiow Kal daisonat, amo ryouv TO datw oaica TO pmbareKov 
dvoua kal aioa ” memepiopnern exadoTw" Kal yap poipa Tapa 
TO penepicOa ryeryove dé amo Tov iho ais, Kat ovvahoupn 
cals oguToverrat Kal emt amo ogurovou" lows ogurovyOn T pos 
eTEpov on LaLvo/xevov’ éott yap dats TE plo TW LEVOY emt TiS 
maxns® évOev aitiatixy 


oaiuwr’ évOev TO 


eis dau omignevev trmey apryos" o 
exet KadXiuaxos” Kal TOUTO O€ ATO TOU daiw TOU onatvovTos 
TO mepitw, OTe memepiorat Tapa Tos TONAOLS evwxia® 
évBev kai % Carros clans : as he your oTas omaviov €k TOD 


OTEAS, OTAS’ KA META TOV LaTAaIS* TO } Hon mos’ KalaTeéas, oTé- 
aTos’ TA yap TOU as oVvdeTEpAa CLA TOU T KAlveTAaL KEpas, KE- 
pagtos mépas mE Paros” eiTa yevouevov aTas Kal oT aus Oud Tov + 
TaN mOyoerae" Ta. yap TNS METOXNS TOU oTavTOos igen 
XNMaTICMéeva ovoeTepa ovuceTrorTe iola KAtoet Key pynTau adda 


7 y. els aus. 

8 We should read Eiaodids. Etym. M. p. 422, 43. ws wap’ Evaro\r ry. EvaoX.6:. ei 
41) Kdpn Oevcete TO oTals 7iBeos. Theognost. Cod. Baroce. 50. Can. 805. dais 6€uTo0- 
vettat povws OndAuKOv* Kal TO otais, TepiomwaTar povws ovdéTEpov OnAOT O€ THY Ci- 
pn. 

9 See the Etym. M. vy. v. Ilais Aats. 


10 This fragment is differently quoted by the Venetian Scholiast Il. 2. 387. He 
reads els Odtv owAtopov irmeroy see Bishop Blomfield’s Callimachus Frag. 470. 
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TH TOU apoevikou evOev av Tis cor mpoTeivew'' ovde- 
TEpov Taper XnLar io Hevov TY KNiow Tov apoevikou eT - 
Cit yzou" Kal TOVTO padiora ebxporov etl Tov ang Borwr" 
Neryer Tle cor Kivov TO wAeLov" ma mporeTws Khivys” adn 
e€éracov qolov TO mapakeiuevov" TO metos 9) TO TWAEiwy" 
et yap Tpwrov TO dpoevixoy KrOy Kal TO ovdérepov Kal 
OyAuKov" omdov 6 OTL €L pev aro TOU hetos, mAeElov Kal mAetov" 
ei © amo Tov wAElwy TrElovos Kal TO TAEioY TOU TAELoVOS 
éorat’ obTws én emt mavTwy penvna Oat Tov cuporepav 
T pos. TO wAavyoa érepov 7 Tos TO Ba) TavyOijvae’ Opolws 
Kal €7l HETOXOD Ta ouderepa THY T@Y apoevikwV KALoW o€- 
XovTa” TO wévTOL TaV Em povov tou Oeov Tlavos éryerat 
Kal KAverat’ emt ce Tou ovderé pou may os" €7el KAL aS, 
mayTos" €Trel €aV cot mporewvn TIs TO mas kKAivat’ wuQou et 
Mev TO Kowwor" ei O€ map AioAeuct TavTos” ot yap Atodets 


/ ~ ~ e r 
A€ryyouct. Was Tats Oo ywpos “wa towuev OTL TavTa’— 
X”P M 


Fm aNd, i oud Tov € 9 Oia Tov a oiov Ilocedéwy Kat 

, = e 
Tlocedawy ouk apa TEpiomarat mau Twy els 
@ TEplo TMEV on10x povov 7 7 myruK7) 7 evOeia* 0 Bevo- 


pov w Sevopav" n) Krnoupay, w Kryoupev Tov Iloce:- 


> 








> 


Odovos 6é ovxX n aut n KANTEKN Oo Toceidwv yep Kal w 
Ildceov cia tov o esa WOTE Ov Reape messi Kal 


/ 
mad Ta Els OV Teplomepeva, ovdémore TO @ Es a Tpemet 
Tapa Atohevat’ TO de Tloceder eyéveTo Hogevdy, ouK cpa 
TepiaT@pevoy" LOov OUK KaTa e€ TpoTrous Ka Kavovas delkvuTat 

? 
TO Tlocesuv py Teplor Tw LEvOY" eyo On amo Anyovons’ amo 
KAIGEws” aro Tmapahnyovans’ amo amoKor HS” dro KNIT ERTS" aro 
raipéecews Kal aro CuaX€xTou" et py Te pla TW MLEVOV Sndovore 
ofurovor, Kal yap eis dwv Toda o€uToVa’ Kadveov!** Muppu- 

Pat :, s \ 
cwy’ Ta ets Owy AnyouTa oUTOVa Cid TOU 6 KAWeTaL Et oe 
A 0 A € £ a , \ 

Kal TOU @ TOVTO OpwruMEl. ToAUMELOWY, TrOAUMELOwWVOS’ OOWY, 
Nie! ; , , 4: oy? y \ = 
ddw@vos’ et madw ovv'™ o€vTovev TO Tlocemav écet cia Tov 
= , = > , \ ? a 7 
0 KAlvecOar’ ov KAWweTa O€, ovK apa og UTovov" epnpev 
ay 2» A , e CN Q “ 
o€ €v TH Kavort OTL EL CE TL Cid TOU wW TOUTO OMwVUMEr 
oua ca TAN 7 5 ae ee ~ oe 

wa Tov Eidwv, Etdwvos To €ri Tov pwos, Kal Kandvowr, 
? 79 a SY f > -< ~ ~ > 
Apicowv’ Ti ovv Exomev eimeiv TEpl Tov Tlocesd@vos; émt- 


11 y, arpoteivor or supply Exor. 
12 MS. xwAvdwv. 13 MS, cizev otv. 


Vou. II. No. 5. 3G 
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Cerx O77 @ Teplomwmevoy Kal derxOnoerat Ta EevavTLOUMEva’ 
O€t ov meas "yvewan ™pwroy THY eTumooryiay" ETupodoryel 
Tar Oe Tapa TO dew’ 1 TOL TO éTLONMAaw 7) ATO TOU evdew. 
rarwv wey 0 pirococos nryetrat ao Tou Seopéw TOUS 
mooas ato Tis Oardoors, aepuco nevor yap Exel ovK ETL ov- 
vaweBa BadiGew €igl O€ ot Tapa Tip moow uy j 8idous" iva aro 
Tov Tor t4ov n ETUBOOYIAa’ eldwmev ouv hourov TO Tis pevis: 
Tapa TO O€w Tlocesdens" Tovto O€ é exel Xpucers moAXas Tapa 
Tors ToT ais” EK TOU auTou Nogerdéys, TlocewWéwv cal Mocet- 
déwvos’ oVTw Tap "lwow Kata cuvaroupyy Tlocediéwv’ Kal 
éx tov Locedéwv péev Tocedwv' é« tov Tocedémvos 6é 
Hocedavos* éK TavT ns THS cuvarorpins detxvuat Te plored 
BED oY, n yap ogeta Kal Papera els TEpto Twe VAY cuvépxovTat” 
taTt oup eon mapary erat’ aitia €oTiy ” guvadoupyy 
av77 yap errolyae mhygvacrae ™ Ayyouon THY paKpay' n 
MEVTOL KANTIKH €oTW @ Hideo sia rove Kale apa emt 
Tov eis wr"! Baputover 4 n mapadyryouca THS ryevexiys, Anryouca 
ryiverar THs KANTIKS’ cwpovos, owdpov" TAMOVOS, TAT pov" 
IAatwvos, IDarwv, cart [lécedov ov Hocedev did Tod @ 
peyadov’ pymore ou éretoy) ot Awprets Toceddy €i7rov 
ofuroves, petediotav TOV TUTrOV Tov oféws Tovov Kal oa 
TOUTO Cid TOU o ou yep Awoprets TpéTouct TO w Els a TPW- 
TOS, eae er pie, empia’ apo, akpav" t dvAagcover 
TOV TOVOY TARY TwOV TANOVVTIKOD. ee. eis Bawv fal 


Tov Xapvapav* ovoey eis Gov Thay tov AckiOpav™ Kai 
yap to Tlocedayv ael A€rvyer O ToujT ys fide tae Kal ob 
Bowrol dia tov 1 Tecwdaiwv’ "lwves TWocedéwr" Awprets 
Tloceidav Paputoves i) Kal Tlorédas* Atohets Tloriday okv- 
TOVvwWSs* ToTa’Ta EXonev Aéryeww Tept avTou. Otros o- 
ouvTat Tov Tlocedwvos TH Anryoucav mocat ouddeKTot Kal 
0 rounths: ” Lwres* Awpteis’ Atorets’ Bow Toil. 

Ta eis is oroveiaka, év Oécer pakpa meév ws Kpia \Lovo- 
yevn apoevica év Oécer dé paxpd, Kal pu TH Kown emt ‘yevt- 
KNs, ets ov’ Dadnxys, Padyxov, Av&ys Avgou mratyp Hpo- 

4 MS. eis cwy. 


‘5 The same observation occurs in the treatise of Herodian aepl povypovs éEews 


p- 9. 29. where a passage from the Triptolemus of Sophocles is quoted in which the 
word occurs. 


16 Yr. oddev cis Kpwy TAHY TOU Aekucpwv. Herodian, repi pov. X. ibid, Etym. M. 
p- 684, 49: AcErypwy and Ac¥ipwv, 
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corou" Ee ptns Kigys: Keys ovopata motauav’ Uavdns 
Kal dca Oécea papa" awAnv tov’ Omdys, “Ordos” [liypys, 
Iliypytos’ Nans, Nanros’ Mévons, Mevoyros* Ildpvys, Ilap- 
vos cat TO Mopryns Kai pacOrys. 

Ta ets 7 Bap’Tova apoevixa icocv\dafsos KAiweTat’ 
Xpvons, Xpvcov' Bpions, Bpicov’ Nions, Nicov’ ‘Ayxions, 
Ayxisov. éyeta o€ Kal TO épryovions’ Kal et Te ETEpov 
apoevikov eis Ov TAY TOU Tydavyys, THAavYOUS" SoKet yap 
nuapThcba TO dvopa. 

Ta cis 7 Pap’Tova apoewKa icocv\daBws KAweTat’ 
Ta cis civOcta Tapa Cadaneeny yiyvoucva ovo“ata UTEecTaA- 
Méevov THY Tapa TCU KN ET ryevuKns sis ov’ oxy.  EXXavo- 
dixys  “EdXavodicov’ yur), uicoryuvns™ pucoyivov, ayun, 
Hupaixuns, Tlypatxpou" Kal TavTa mahw Ta Tapa TWV ELS 
7 OyuKev Tapyryméva’ eimev ouv TO avy, THdavy ys: TOS” 
el7rouev uTeaTahneven TeV 











OUK €¢§ 
A \ ————d , \ ’ x 
Tapa TO ky’ TOVTwWY ‘yap ELS ous n cyevtKy oLov TavunKns, 
7, > IY , / ° \ ~ ? , , 
Tavuncous’ apugykns, apdykous”'* emt oe TaD o€uTovwr eis 
—— , ? Vip? ae G , Neon” an 
ous. TUXN, EUTYXNS” EVvTUXOUS* Tay, LooTAaAYS™ icoTadous 
vw io \ e mae > , \ e/ \ \ ? \ 
anky eTEPAAKNs, eTepadkous’ loteov dé Ott Tapa Tyv adKyy 
ee . ~ . a \ > — =~ AA = = i , 
ovouaTta cLacbopouvvTat’ my Mev ets ov 7H Oe eis ous’ Mevad- 
. 4 \ U = \ 
kys yap Mevadkov' Zutad«ys pev LeTadkov™ 7H dé Lutad- 
a a od e Le \ 2 == \ en 
Kéw, 7H O€ VuTadKovs' WoTE OTOTAaY MEV Eis as Tapa pupa 
? \ vee na vi, 2 ? -~ WF \ , 5 d A ay 
€oTL TO GAKO Kal E€ aVTOU exer THY GUYPEcw’ OOEv TO Hdad- 
Soaes (ee SS \ \ , Weg \ \ s , 
Kev’ omoTe O€ eis ov mapa Tyv adkyv' Kat pos cLradopov 
, € \ ~~ a 
cuvOecw uaopos Kat 9 KAlow* rept o€ Tov THAavyous 
> f , \ \ ee Ne? , = oe 
elm@omev OTe exet apopuny TVS oeea oguTovev TwV Els 7S 
pees PapuvOevra, THY auray KALow pudarren LloXvvi- 
Kous ° Bupuatiévous’ marykparous® TAVT pom ous” nV ou TyAav- 
yns. Kal TH hoy Tov otuvopeveoy & éaye THYV every" ryevo- 
pevov Oe Kat KUpLOU | THhv pev KALowW epvurake Tov O€ TovoV 
ld 
pete Barer" WY sev ouv TyauyNss THAQaUYOUS o€uToves Tat 
\ \ mi Ud , ry / ? ay 
o€ Kat TyravYyNs, THravyOU BapuYTOVWS. To pevtoe Atons 


17 MS. avéns avEov. i8 MS. om. Nions and Ayxions. 
# 19 MS. ‘EAXavodixn. 20 MS. yuvn, pico 
2U MS. aducixns, aucpixous. 22 MS. om. evTvxijs. 


23 MS. om. 4 MS. SeraXixns pev Sitadixov. 


25 MS. aro\uvixous. 
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ovo KALo ELS avedéEaro OTe emeTiKOV Atdns, Aidous émeu0y 
TETTWKEV ES XapakTypa TaTpwvumtkov Gnotov ervyeveTo TOU 
=ovOions* K povidys. 

Td cis wy o€UTOva Cia TOD W KAWEeTAL TAY TOU KavOV 
Kavovos" capyey, Sagpviives Kal Hen mepU ed ayos: 

Ta eis nv aro aX yvoneva THY Tov amAov KXiow 
exer" vavyny, uvatxevos* Eplavyny, €piavyevos” evpudiuny 
EVpUALMLEVOS. 

Td eis nv Res povasuh hale un ovTa pmovws OnduKa 
oud Tov vos siete a any paves” omAnv o7mAnvos® opiy opives" 
pay pnvos’ arnv* wT HVOS” poves OnruKa dia TO ppv ppe- 
vos’ KaTa Tt oe povws OnduKa, d7t Kal To XNv éoT1 
OnXvukov. 


Ta eis & povoruhhaPa peta OupOoryyou cid Tov K KAI 
veTau’ mpork Tpotkos" phav§ ~yravios" dave Cavios* « ovx 
Uywws oe to T pare Tpaucos: vps apa TO pag patos" ovxX 
Omas 06 TO alt airyos érerdr} ova amo pwvnevros npeaTo 
mapadrakav dé Kata Ty apxoucar, ndrake Kal KaTa THY 
kKNiow. 

Ta ets E povoovAAaBa’ My ETA TOU Yy €yovra TO a 
CUVETTAAMEVOV ud Tov K KAWweTa dpak dpakos” oape, oap- 
Kos" rag TTAKOS onuatver THY TTHOW, Tpak mpaKos® ® wak 
Wakos” avuNoryws apa TO TAGE aAakos’ Tapanoyws dé TO 

\ Nie Fi ac? \ as , , ? Pane 
yak yAakos’ éott dé Boravyn ryahaxTos avéyriky. wploa- 

as \ \ aS 3 \ \ \ , \ 
meOa 0€ wy eTa TOU Yy. CLA TO oTpaye GuveoTaApevov Kal 
oa TO pak TO €Tl THs oragpvagns. 

Ta eis & Anryovta povocvAXaBa exovTa év TL Tw puoe 

A \ a ! A \ Ve Tes , x 
paKpwv oid Tov K KAlWweTat TTWE TTwKos 0 aywos’ OE 
VEN \ \ \ \ \ Slat, \ a \ 
wAkos* Tpwe Pirates Bok BioKos: Ke KyKOS’ Tapa TOVTO Kat 
opus opntos: mud pTyT at apa TO Png Buxos cid Tov x 
TIVES oe elmov kal nos arr ouxX evpyTat év Xpucer’ €t 
o€ KaTa TayTa Tas TNS XpnTews ee aE 


-~ , 
Ta eis ie AyjryovTa povocvArasa éEyovTa ev Te TwY Hucet 
elem : \ \ 30 
Bpayéwy oa Tov K KAWweTat’ Kpeg KPpekos Bopé Bopkos 
26 MS. om. wapbevwyv. 27 MS. ans. 
28 This word does not occur in the Lexicons. 


29 This word is new. 
5° IT am not aware of any other authority for this word. 


Lal 
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\ , 319 \ yrs 
poe _Kponos evOev 4 aitiareKy ** qrohAnv epee mpg 7 PoKkos 
a ouv TO prog ouK €oTL povov adda Kal TO NEE, heyos’ 

V1 
emet TavTa pyMatiKca iat’ TO ev ad TOU preyo" TO 0€ 
a > \ CEU \ ALES ce s 
amo Tov Néyw" erel ovy Ta pyuata dia Tov ¥ Eloy opmolws 
3 / ’ Nine 52 29\ \ 
Kal Ta OVOMAaTA’ 7 Kal GAAws’ EEL TO X €XOUGLY, ovoev O€ 
ay Naa, Aue Bass ed > \ 8 , , 
Twv adXAwy TO X EiXEV, WS TE OVY KATA OVO TPOTOVs TTapad- 
Fh pa Bee , a ‘ A <a 
AdooovTa  aTO YEevecews 7] aTO oToLXEloV Oud Tov X. 
, , 
BuBnos €. 
= a \ \ \ , 7 pio. of \ 
Evravéa CnToumev ja tl Ta els ns Els ous €XOVTa THY 
4 , DA \ > _— e > , 
‘yevikyy ovou“ata ExXovot THY KANTLKHY Eis Es* oiov Evpucakns, 
> \ = ANZ Z 
Evpucakous w Evpucakes’ wAqv Tou Teixous" oudéTepov eoTW 
> = / e/ > ash . > ~ \ 8 > ? , 
eis os, Aeryouey OTL ATTiKm EOE” ExELvoL yap CLY@s EmieE- 
3 _ , > , 
povTat THY KANTIKHY” & AmrodXoryevn kat w Arzroddoryeves 
> ~ / ac \ 
eret kal THY alTLaTiKHD Ory@s* TOV Ticadepynv™ Kal TOV 
e , \ a / \ 
Ticadépyn akodovov umaryovot KANTIKHY 7 ‘Ticadepyn, ty 
> , ? , \ € , ? \ \ ’ — 
wo Ticoadepryny’ avafsiaceTat Kal O TOVOS EEL TA ELS 7S 
i / / \ > _ ? \ a 
kupia ouvOeTa EyovTa KANTIKAaS Els ES dvacporyy TOLOUVT AL 
/ e / > , 
TOLOY> oO Anjsoo evans 7) AnuooBeves" TO MeVvTOL Evpvcaxes 
Kata Ovo T porous avep3i iBace TOV TOVov’ TH oy Twv ov- 
dete pw Kal TO AOYH THY Kuptov. 
~ \ ~~ = ’ = ay = 
CTT SUnEY dé mas et avaryvavat Nelwoes 7 Rerwoes’ 
ei ta eis ys ovvOeTa eyovTa KANTUKHVY Els ES ava pi Baer 
Tov TOVOV ogpeirer avaryweaKesBat Aewwdes* aA ju) Couev 
avr ovvberov adda Taparywryov, oxnwar oust oé auto 
TUES ovT ws" Nevwctdns Aewwons év suvarorpy 0 Tots Aaois 
aper key" éav ouv TovTO dapey peddouev Crew kal Aelia’ 
Tapa TO Eloy ovv TO amanov WS KALO ToLnTIS woe TH. 
METH Xelpas avéAKwy 
oy ’ e , 
Atpimrous amaNas. 
Aeros ovy 0 Newsdys" mo0ev ovv avTo Sapey Taparyer Baus amo 


ryevexns © 7 amo aAnOuvtiKys 3 ToT EpoV ouv @ ovwons : y 


> 


Ove ovedys" eXomev amovercat OTe aro ryevixys *° add ov 
mept TouvTou ovvy Rewodys™ atos voaTwons’ Pods fowdns 


3! Hesiod Op. 11. 157. Eryjpove & év watpw woddnv KpoKa pnptoacbar. 
32 MS. Timadépyny all through. 

Hom. Od. ®. 150. amply yap cape xetpas avédkwv, Ke. 

34 Read evixijs. 35 Read dvov dvwons. 

Read evixis. 37 MS. Xeuwoes. 


oe 
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TOUTWY ai aiTLATIKal TpoTepiam@MvTa’ Powdes’  ovwoes’ 
voaTmoEs’ TETPATTUL O€ Aewwdes ** apopuny OcowKey OTL Ta- 
pevunos 4 evvoa Tapa TO TomTH TC dé THS ryeuKys Stati 
Evpucaxys, Evpvoaxovs) ott Ta eis 78 wapa Ta eis os 
ovcéerepa els OUS 1) ryeviky’ évOa dé ovk éaTt Tovos adda Te- 
pietdymrav Kal o€UTova Kat Bap’Tova Kal TepioTwpeva Ka- 
Oorov yap éote’ KaxonOns KaxonQous: EUTEANS eutedous’ Ato- 
ryévns Auoryévous’ kata to Evpusakys Evpucakous’ To pévTou 
Evdparou® mapyroyynta kat TO KyXeavOouvs’ ra yap els 
7s ovvOeTa Tapa Ta Els as OVOETEPA ryVOMEVA Et [47 xapar= 
THP KAUN Oud TO emt yeruKys eis dvs elqopmen et jay} YapaxTnp 
KOUN dua TO Amedns*® "ApédAntos mapa [daTwn Kat To 
auéons*' o eoti KaTa otépyow vmectadpévov dé yapar- 
THPOS ETTL TO ‘AniOépons ” cecnucwwpévov Kal TO aryKuAoXeEt= 
Ans, kat to map AtTikots dwoexe ® odeirer dwoeKery 
meTa- 











oy \ \ wn ad > 
Ou yep Tept TOV VOUVY vuUVY €E0OTL, elpntat 
a \ \ 2 a , ’ aa , \ 
motovot yap Ta Els NS kaTadyyovTa ei es oaks yap 
ec A > ? sy 
4 xXpNoLS eT KUpiwy* CTAVIWS Kol ETL Tpoonyoplikwv ws eT 
~ int / 5 / 
Tov dwoeka’Tat* Kal OpvoméT ar’ Aloupos Kal €lt TOUS 
A 
WOTEP 











f \ a ’ \ 

ovk €oTt Tapa TO xXEtAos* adda 
A , > , AD ? 
TW KOUN AKHPEKOKNS OUTS yethy arykuNoxeEtAovs. 











Bow Tpamelons THY Et OupOoryryou" eis TO 
Oeixa TéOcixka. Zyrovpev oe nkTewreoat * 
doTiKy mwAnOvvTUK) Réryouev OTL EoTlv evOELa TE KTEATOV" 
xTeato" ws mpoBatov mpo 

In the same MS. from which the above fragment is 
taken are some other unpublished grammatical extracts from 
Herodian, to which his name is prefixed. They relate to 
the declensions of Greek nouns, and have been in great 
measure incorporated by Cheeroboscus in his Scholia on the 
Canons of Theodosius, from which Bekker has given copious 
extracts in his Anecdota. Herodian however being the 











38 MS. 1j\erwoes. 39 MS. evpuppatov. 

40 MS. pndns. See Cheerobose. Bekker. Anecd. Gr. p. 1189. 

41 Cheeroboscus reads dpuévys, Ibid. p. 1189. §. 31. 

42 Cheerobosc. p. 1190. “Adcépaos. 

43 Read dwoexérns. 44 Read dwdexeTes. 

45 MS. paoceae 46 Read awdlevy 7 KTEdTEGSL. 


47 Read xreaTov. 
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original author, it seems right to exhibit these fragments, 
though of little intrinsic value, in their primary form. 


Hpwdravov Tepl Tapaywywv ryEvLK@D 
aro O1adéxTwv 
Cod. Barocc. 76. fol. 284. 


At Oetrartkal yevicai et pev amo Tre plo TrwpLeveoV KOLVOoV 
ryevikK@v wot TpoTEeptaTw@vTat’ oiov Kadoto codoio aro O€ 
Papurover, ™ poapoguvovTat oiov [prapowo prov. 

‘Amo Arricey yevikov Kata meovag pov ToU oO ryevoue- 
vat’ €L pey amd OkUTOVWY ‘yevLKaY wot TPOTEPLaT@VTAL OioV 
Tleréw, lerewo" Srepew =TEpewo" Tardw Tarawo: et dé amo 
Baputovey mporapokvvoyvta: oiov Tov Mww tov Mivwo" cov 
‘Avoporyéw Tov Avdporyéwo" TOU TOvoU KaTadexOevros Oud To 
un ovvacOau Tpo T pLov cu\Aafsov wimtew TOVOV. 

At oa tov ew ‘lwvixal yerkai et mév amo BapyTover 
YEVLK@Y KOLV@VOUGL ™ poTapoguvovrar oiov Arpéiew ‘Opés- 
TEW’ amabeis dydovore ovcal, mao XouTat o€, Tpo pas Exouce 
TOV TOvov" ‘Eppeiou, Eppecéo Kal €V ouryKkoni Hee 

“Hpns, Epuctore, Kau ‘Hoaisroo avaKTos (Il. O. 214.) 
€l 0€ amo TeptoTreopevev TLWODV ryeviKcoy wou TapocuvovTac’ 
avAnTOV, avAnTéw Ne Kavoéw’ dvopa KUpLov. 


At Oia Tov aw amo pmev Bapuytovwy Bapivovra amo dé 
TEPTTWMEVOY TEPLOTOVTAL ‘Atpeldou ‘A rpetdao’ aptyéarov 
apyéorao" To ev Tpoonyopikov auoTéAAer TO a, Kal ua 
kaQapov tov os KAlweTat’ TO oé Kuplws exTeTAuUevoy exer TO 
& ws icocvANGBws KAlWovTas KaT amofodAnV TOU O° oLOV Aaa’ 
ws KAlveTae TO uéryas’ TO peév Kuplws éKTETAapEvov exer TO a 
Kat amof30Ayj TOU Go ToLeL THY ‘yevtKiv" olov oO péryas TOU 
péya’ 70 oe emiBerov cvaoTédAeL TO a’ Kal odeiAen oud 
xaQapov Tov 0s KAOnvat oiov Tov Mey a0S; adXa ryiverat 
ETEPOKALTOV Kal KNWeTaL TOU mEryadov. 


Awati eimev o Denver Taca yeninn eis Os Anryouca 
Tpomn ToU os Els L THY OoTLKHY ToLEt’ aromoy yap cor Ta 
cuupwva els povnevra Tpémer Oar" ‘loréoy OTL 4 Tpom Tev- 
TAaXWS yiweTa’ éore yap Tpomy kare mabos® ws em Tov 
ehacpof3ohos ehagpn|3oNos" éorTt T pom) Kara maparywry ny ws 
emt Tou vepeo vO[K08" eyo Noryos’ éoTt T pom) KaTa d.adeK- 


Tov ws émt Tov ovapos ovetpos AtodtK@s’ éoTL T om) KaTa 
re P 
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aaQos ws én TOU ehardpuTov © eXaopuTov" éoTt TpoTy Kata 
KMiow ws él tov Atavtos Mayr’ Tpown ou KNicews Kat 
Ta Por eis ounpova Tpemovrau’ Kal Ta svupove els 
wrynevta’ Kal TovToVv yapw cite Tpomn Tov og ets 1. 

Auati ev Tots Svixors ouveCevrymevat cigly at TT UTES ev 
o€ Tors mAnOvvTiKots ouK eigt’  émretoy] outa Ta Ovo Tpo- 
owra onmatvouce’ kal ToUTOU xépw ovo TTWGELS EV pL porn 
Cyrover’ Ta O€ TANnOvVTUKA TONKA Tposwra cnuaivovor Kat 
ov dvvavTat €ivat ouveCevrymera. 

Atati ev Tots OviKois 7 evBeta META aiTLATLKYS ouve- 
Cevyvuta’ 4 O€ ryemKy peta SoTiuKys’ €meidy avyyéeverav 
EXEL  aiTLATLKH Tpos THv evOctay’ Kal 7 ooTiky Tpos THY 
yevuknvy eet kal Tov avToy Tovov avecéEaro’ olov 0 avopos, 
TOV aVvOMOV, TOU avomov, TO avoww. 

Ati él péev tev cvikov Kat Tov TANOUVYTLK@Y, 1 AUTH 
éatw op0y Kal KAnTiKn’ év O€ Tots EvtKOIS ovK éeoTU érreLon] 
THS yevuKyns pyTnp eoTw 4 evOcia 4 Oe ryertKn Tov aAAwY 
€oTl MTN ETreL ovv év Tos ovikots Kai Tots TANOUYTUCOES 
’ \ 7 = G \ = c 3 LEE ’ \ \ 
n ‘yevikn eis v Aner Cia ToUTO 4 avTH éoTiWv opOy Kat 
KAnTiky év O€ Tots EvtKoIS 7 ryevky ovacbopav TENLKND exeu" 
wOTE dp TO G. ToT dé TO VU. TOTE o€ TO a Ola TOUTO OUK 
ael €oTW op 0 KaL KANTIKY. 

Atari ov KAwwouev 0 KoyNtas Tov KoyALw aAAa TOU Ko~ 
x Atou" €Trelon TATA ryeviKn igoovAAdBws KAwomeEr?) paKkpokaTa- 
AnkrercOa Pere’ ws KAlWEer exacty OiadexTos TO Aivelas’ ot 
pev Awprets Awetas Aweia kXwovow* ot o¢ Bowwtot Aweias 
Aivetao’ ot 66 “lewves, Aivetas Aweréw’ o1 6 Kotvot Aweias 
Aivetov. 

Auati Aivetas paxpov EXEL TO a’ €TEeLOn Taca yevtky, 
OVOMATOS ELS Pwvyjev ANYyouca Kal TepiTTocvANaBovca THs 
iovas evOgias 4 exTElvEer THY Tapadyyoucav Kal ouoTeAAet 
THY Liyryoveay otov kaAoto gocpoio" Hy ovoTeANE THY Tapa- 
Anryousav Kal €KTELVEL THY Ayryousay oiov ‘Ar pewew, TInXer- 
O€w, Tl prapidéw* él pev ov To Aivelao ovK ecérewe THv 
TeNEUTALaV ouAAaf3 7) nv avaryicy mH Tapahzyourav EKTELVGL. 

Atari ay Tpoorypapape TO 1 ev ™ evOela TeV cviKwr" 
Oia TO wy evpioxes Bat év Tots Svixois dno TENIKOY aA TOU 
a kal €. Kal @ Kal 4° ToVTOU Yapw ovK exe TO avexpwvyntov 


48 MS. éNoraqpurTov. 
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a wn On, a Wo , /, an ~ 
i THs OoTLKHS’ Emel EuedrAe AEryecOa Kai TO 1t TEALKOY THs 
evOéLas wy Tov OuiKaV. 

rr? \ i Vig \ dena? , 

[Ti eat ouryKorn’ Kat Tt amoKomn Kat Tt apaiperts ovy- 
KoTn éoTt mabos mepl TO mecov ryevomevov" oiov éfaiperos 
eEauros" apuooarTes dpoavrTes* artoxorn o¢ maQos év Tw 
TéAeL rywvopEevov ofov opera LOpw" coud ow" apaipects iy 

/ i ary 2? b > 3 q 7 . a > 
maQos Ev TH apyovcn oiov aus Us Mee ciBw" yaa oe 

¢ = = = , a 

O es TOU Teg molev; 0 Kavwv Ta ELS as povouhaBa 
Teptomonera Kowd wy Exovra ovdérepov atrof3ohn Tov o 
wot THY yeni” oiov o has, Tov Aa’ oO Aas, | zoo Aa Ovoma 
motauou o Oas, Tov Oa: o Nvas, Tov Xva o was, Tov 7a’ 

, \ \ ae 3 ce ead! , 
onuatver oe Tov 7paov" € ofvvovTat mepirToguANapwos 
EL oiov o Zas Tov Zdvroe Ipas, [I pavros. gas, pav- 

* plas, pOavros’ Kpas, KpavTos TavTa dé o€vvOncav ws 
wees 

c a vat ~ Ie ==! ~ aid / 

O opis TOU opn’ obey 5 0 Kavov" TA Els nS wovocvAXaf3sa 
i pev mepioT@@vTa arofso\n TOU o ToLleL THY ‘yerLKYY* Oiov 
e - a > e Vis a Via > \ a? \ aS 
oT RHS TOD tpyy-o opis Tou Opi" et dé ofvverat Oia TOU G 
kKNlweTat oiov ons onTos" Brns BXijros" yvas yun ros" Kons, 
Kpyros. Avati pa] kAiwwuev o Opys Tov dpov' Kal oO Tpis 
TOU Tpov' ws 0 ‘Epuys Tov Epuov" eTeLeN) ~TaATEa povooun- 


Aafdos evOeta igoovANaBus «Awonery _aro[3orn Tou o Touet 
THY yevexay oiov oO Beas Tou ype" O xvas TOU x~va" oO pous 
TOU pou’ oUTwWSs ov Kal 6 dpns Tou opi. 

Tl@s «AWwetac TO puKys pvKov Kal puKYTOS' Kal Tosa 
onuaive ; Téccepa’ Ta KapBovva Ta emikeiueva Tots AVxXvoLs 
ws Tapa Kaddruaye “Exadn® 

WS TOTE AvXVOS 
Oatomevos”™ Dye aonv eryévovTO MUKNTES. 
Kal TOUS apavitas ToUs mept Ta dévopa yevomevous” ws mapa 
‘Avrimayo “ barye © omta mUKNT AS mpwivous”*” Kal TO fe pos 


49 MS. ‘Exafn. 50 Y. AUXVOU Oatomévov. 

5! Cheeroboscus, who is cited by Bekker Anecd. Gr. Ind. v. wtxns, assigns this 
fragment to Aristophanes. onuaiver d¢ kal Tods duavitas Tos Tepl Ta dévépa ywo- 
pévous, ws jwapa “Aptotopaver* ortas piKntas tpiviv dvo. Dindorf has followed 
this authority in his edition of the fragments of that poet, Fr. 496, and reads éacovs 
BuKnTas Tpwivovs, but the Baroccian MS. 159. agrees with ours in assigning the 
citation to Antimachus. If this is so, the word @aye has been metamorphosed into 
the termination of the great comic poet’s name. But did Antimachus make the penul- 
timate of wpivivous long? [érra up. 7. Ed.] 


Wor. U1. No. 5: Es g | 
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THS AaBis TOU Eipou év0a Kparet Tis’ onuaiver o& Kal To 
aidoiov Tov avdpos" omep Kal aiid he exAwev O ‘Apye 
Aoyos” eimwy GAN aTEppwot muKew wav” 

Ladis Tov cacous mo0ev’ 0 Kavwv' Ta Els G ANTYOVTA 
EXOVTA OVOETEPOY Eis Es, Eis ous exer THY cyeuKnv, Kav Bapv- 
Tova, Kav o¢vTOva, Kav ama, Kav ovvOeTa* otov capns, 
cagous, cages Kal Ta Opota. 

Ilws kAwerat Ta ES 7S epic eee €l MeV Elol Tapa 
TO KNEOS Els OVS exer THY ryevixny” oiov Anan Zopordovs" 
BG kg ay EES Piece i O€ wow amo 


TuvaipEerews TWV ELS NS ELS OVS exee THY ryevikyy, oiov Sadyes 


Gadov. “Eppys “Eppov. 

Awati to Kparys Kpatntos Exov ev 7 evOeia To T els 
TOS < THY yey" ge TO T ATO TOU EVETTHOTOS exer’ 
Ta yen, els 8 fanfare ¢ EXovTAa TO cUupwvrov Tov évecTa@Tos 
els Tos Exovat THY ryevecny" oiov Xatpw Xapns Xdpnros* eiBw 
AeBys AEBnTOos" TpeUw Tponns Tpounros® oUTWS oUV Kpare 
Kparns Kpatnros. Kai was to Ourys Kal mAUTHs ovxX 


ExXover Ti ‘yevikny eis TOS’ EmeELOr OUK ExXovow aro TOU évEec- 
TWTOS TOT O yap Ever Ts, Ovw Kal wAVYW éoTl, Kal dia 
TOUTO oVK nKkoAOVONoE TH KNioet tov Kpatntos. 

Tlocaxws KAwerat TO Kops 5 ovyeos* KAweTa yap oO 
KOUNS, TOV KOmou, E& ov Kal Kouew “LwuKes* woTep ‘Ar petons 
‘AT peicou ‘Ar pewéew kKAWwera o6 Kal Oia Tov Tos’ em THS 
atias, T@ Aoyw Tov idufswv" oiov oO KouNs TOD KOMNTOS* KOLNS 
Kopov wd0ev; 6 Kavwv" Ta amo TeV eis n OnduUKOV ets NS 
rywomeva Papurova an exovra oudérepoy eis €S, els ov exer 
THY yevucyy. oiov eax A€oxns Aeoxov" yun Musoryuvys 
Mucoryuvou oUTwS ov Kal TO Kouy KOUNS KOMOV’ TO O€ KOUNTOS 
éml ris akias TO AOyH TO taux éxnKoroVOnce. Kal 
Svat ov ypapera TO Aayns Aaynrtos Oud TOU 1. [a] é7reloy] 
ouveTroTe apoevikyn ‘yevikn oid TOU TOS KALWOLEeVN THI [co] Ta 
parnryera’ ofov AEBnTos" Aapytos* TPooTKErTaL apoeviKy oua 


*2 MS. ’Avridoxos. 


53 The Baroccian MS. 159. cited by Prof. Gaisford Archil. Fr. 92. reads a\X’ 
adteppwyact pukéw mav'. Cheroboscus ad Theodos. Bekker Anecd. Gr, Ind. y. 
pons. GAN awreppwyact miKew TévOVTES. 
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ta Tapa Awptevor OnduKka’ To yap Péuis Oéuul o |Tos Néryouot" 
o0ev Tapa TW own) 

Zevs O€ O€mirra®™ Kédevoe (Il. Y. 4) 
KaTa mWAEovacmoyv TOU Gc. 


Tpacns Tpddov' wo0ev; 0 Kavwv Ta cis ys TaTpwruptKa 
9 Kal TUTOUY TaTpwrUMLKOD OVTA Ets ou exer THv ‘yey’ 
TATPWVUMLKA [LEV OLov "Atpetons "Atpetcov" IImAetons T1ydet- 
dou" TUzov 6é TATPWVULLKOU Oiov Evperions Evpurioou’ Oov- 
Kvotons Oovkvdicov* “Hpwons ‘Hpwoov" vo o¢ Tpacns ratpw- 
vUMLKOV eoTe’ TOV yap TOV ULoV TOU [pa onuaivec. Kai 7 
cvaéper TA TaTpwvupiKd TOV TUTOU TeV TAT PWVULLKOV™ 
Ovaepovoww adrAnrwv, OTL TA TaTpwvumiKa eis TO ULOs Kal 
Eyryovos OiadvovTat’ ofov o "Atpetons 0 vis tov “ATpéws* 
"Ataxions 0 érytyovos Tov ’Atakov" Ta dé TUmoU TAT PWYULLKOV 
OvTa ov diadvovTar eis viovs Kal eyryovous” ofov “Hpwdns 
Ooukvolons’ TavTa yap ov onmaivovot Tivos YWov 7 eryyovov" 
adr ovouata éicl KU pla. 

Xadkoxpas Xadkoxparos, wobev; 0 Kavwv' Ta Els oO 
AnyovtTa ofvTova ovTa avvMeTa ard Tapakemévov Kal u- 
NaTTovTa plav ovAdaByv avToOV Tov Tapakelpevou Kav €is 


as, Kav eis ns, Kav eis ws, Oa kaQapov Tov Tos KAWweTat 
Oiov Kék para, XadkoKpas” éoTl Oe O Yadkov KEeKkEepacévos” 
BéBrAnra aBdANs* wewTwKa amTos* TETPWTAL aTpws oO 
wt 

aTpwTos. 

"Apyns apyntos ober 5 0 Kavwv’ Ta eis ns Ayyovra, 
exovTa po Tov Y TO G } TO p Cia Tov Tos KAlwovTat’ oiov 
Misys Mioryntos’ Mopyns Mopyntos’ Mipyns Mipyntos 
CEeanuelwTat TO “"Apyns “A prov. 

MaobAns pacOAntos 7oOev; 0 Kavwv" Ta Els NS Ayryoura 
eucvAAasa KaTa TAEITTOV Oia TOU ToS KAlvoYTaL’ olov undAns 
unAAnTOS’ moAANS TOAANTOS* peo [sds seo ANTOS” pacOrns 
pacOrNTos oymaiver 0€ TOV mEepadarymevov Awpovr. 


r . 7] ec > >) E 

Kovpns Kovpyntos’ wobev; 0 Kavwv’ Ta ets ys TH ov” 

Supboyyw mwapadyyoueva dua Tov Tos KAWeTat’ oiov Movpns 
Movpyros" Koupys Kovpyros. 


, \ ’ rag , 
Nains Naijros wo8ev; 0 Kkavwv" Ta eis yg Bapitova 


54 MS. Oéuira. 5 MS. ra eis ous TH Et “ipOoyyu. 
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tapBiKa pr eyovra ex evPelas TO T eis Tos & EXEL ae a 
Nains Nainros: [Noms Vrolnros’ did TO eivae THY at Kal ot 
avTipayeray. 

"EcOis écOqTos' woOev; 6 Kavev' ra eis ys OnduKa 
movoryevy] dua TOU TOS KAlweTaL oiov ToTHS TOTHTOS’ Cnalver 
oé Tyv Toow" Lapis Ilapvyzros Kat kata petaBesw Tov 7 
eis 0 Tlapyyfos’ mpookettat povoryery Clad TO O VNMEPTYS TOU 
VN WEPTOUS exet yap ovoeTEpov TO vyMEpTes. 

Hooayws KAwerat TO “Apis 5 ETTAXOS” kAWWETaL yep 
“Apne,” "Aputos* e& ov TAT peovypeKov "A pntiaons’ KAiverat Kal 
“Apus. “Apou TW ory TeV amo piuaros ouvberwv’ amo yap 
Tov po TO eyo ryiverat apys 0 eo TEpmuevos TOU Neryeuv" év 
yep TOAEUW Ov Aoryou adda mpatews xpeta KAWweTat Kal 
ane ‘A peos KOLWwS Kal “A pews "ArtTica@s’ Kal  Apnos "Lwricos’ 

“A pevos *AtoAtKkos. 

“Aryeudoxeihns er es woGev; 0 Kavov' Ta ato 


Tov els os ats ¢ ovo aTjTa a UToVva €iTE aTAGa €1TE Tapa- 
wad, 


auvOeTa eis ov EXoust THY ‘yeviKyy’ olor “Apatos “Apagis 
"A paou Aamios AariOys AaiBov' vary dos uTVyANS vTrvy- 
ov" erramous”™ emt amovos emramoons emTamooou" eUTaT pts 
evmaTpLCos evra pions evmarpicou’ oUTWS OUD Xetdos aryKu- 
NOyeEtAos" aryxuhoxeihys aryeudoxeinov. 

Hlocayws cuvapertat TO E Kal 0; Tpixws’ Tap’ Huy Kal 
Tapa Tots A@nvaiors eis THY ov oiov AnuocPéveos AnuocGévous* 
Kal evce(3éos evceBovs mapa dé Tors Awptevow Kat Tots” wou 
eis ev’ oiov Idouevéos Idouevets’ ofov 

"[Oomevevs prev ov Anye méevos wéeya™ 
avtl Tov ‘Tdopevéos* Tapa dé Tos ’AOnvaiots evpiokerat TO € 
Kal O Els THY Et dipOory-yov KLpV@fLevov" olov 7A€ov mrELY’ O€oV 
Jetv. 

Ilore ktpvarat emi THS atriareKis TOV EviKeDY TO € Kal a 
els a par pov, Kal OTE ets a3 nvika evpebi TO € Kai @ exov 
™ ponryoumevoy pevney TOTE EIS a par pov Kipvarat oiov Tov 
eupuea Kal every Kal evepua® Tov uyiea Kal uyin Kal vy 
yvica Oe Tpo Tov € Kai a evpeOn ovuwror" TOTE Eis H jLOVOV 


36 MS. daviros bavitns bavindov. 57 MS. ewtanrevs. 


58 T], N, 424 Idomevets 6’ ob Aye. 
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~ = , , - > , > ~e 

kipvatat’ oiov AnpocGevea Anuoa@evn’ evyevea evryevy” mAy- 
, 

pea mAnpy. 
Sig?) a ee tS \ , ae ? = ae ae? DSc A 

Atari év tots dvixots Ta dvO ce Eis 7 Kipvarat’ €TL O€ TLS 

oe , nd \ we N 
aAnOuvTikols eis THY Ee oipBoryyov' ere Ta dviKka peiCova 
xpovov Pédovow éxeuv Tov wANnOuVTiKMY" TO O€ 7 meiC@v €OTL 

- — € reef \ , c 
TNS Et SupBoryryou Ws Tap eavTov exov THv baKpotnT a: ” oe 
cipboyryos € é€k Tawv vo pernevrov" Kat yap els OTPATLWTNS 
ovo TT PATLWWT WV cvvapw € eee TILLWTEPOS ETTI. 

Atati too AnpooPévovs 4 OoTun Tav TANOUWTLKOY CUVAL- 

od ~ / , 
perTar 5 oa TO evpiakec Oat avaueTtaty Tov ovo PwvynevTwv 

, eae Hoe de \ , Q/ , 
cun@wrov TO o oVvdcEeTOTE CE TA oras cuvayTaL cuvaipeow 
emidetacBar € €XovTa meragy oUuspevoy ra pn ™ poTepov amro(3An- 
On ws el TOU Kpelrrova eae KpeltT TO ov dvvatat oé 
cota aunbiic TO Go eel Taga doTiKy TANOUVTLKH Eis 7 
> , , , \ ~ = °F ee a." } Ud 
expwvoumevov Antyouoa Oeder TPO TOU t EXELY TO o 7 OVALE 
\ 2? , , = , ? , QA , 
n Evepryeta’ Ouvapet oiov going’ évepryeta oe NESyot. 

Atati 4 aitiatixy Tay TANOUYTIKOY cuvatpoupevn els €t 
oipPoryyov TUVALPELTAL. éreion Taca evOera wANOvYTLKOY eis 
o Anryouca cuvatpouuevyn éecTt’ Kal THY QITLATLKNVY OMOTOVOY Kal 
omorypacpov Omolws O€ Kal KANTIKHY’ Oiov O Borpus Tov Port puos: 
w Borpus’ ot Bovs Tors ous w [ovs. 

, > ? ~ 

[lore ta eis o diyryoura prdrarrovow ev TH ovvlecet THY 
Taow Tou am)ou 5 yvince eupeOwow uTep pata ova f3ifv" oiov 
epamarys auvxepaniar ns" eupeT is epeuper ns’ épaorns matdepac- 
THs" Xwpls TOU KpLTYS Kal adyOys' TavTa v4p év TH cuvlece 
Bapvvovra oiov CucanoK pir ys” perary Ons: Kal Xewpis Tey iove- 
cvANa3wv oiov Kpus ‘Ereoxpys yuns tyvys* mav yap Ovopa 

/ 
povocvANaBov ev TH uvOécer avafsBaCer Tov TOVoV oiov ev 
ean ’ a at 5 \ , 59 \ a \ 
avTox9wy' rats Bourass Opaé caxoOpaké ‘ xwpis Tou TTwE 

TohuTTWE. 
\ \ \ ? ~ , , < ? V\ / 

Avati To peters ev TH ouvOecet Bapiveras eas mapa 
Noryos é€oTlW ev 7H aTAOTHTL ogeta’ Ta ae ELS OS dprevica 
pucet dist \NaBa Papivovrat: o.ov TUT IS Sins: xaprns’ 
Warts" TOUTO O ” mev Kown Bapuver 4 o€ “AtOis ogvver. 
Kal ducati To adnOns év TH ouvOece tupiveTar; emesdn Ta ova 


Tou nOns cvvOcTa Tapwrupa BapivecOa Oedovow: 790s cuvy- 


°° Read Lamobpaé with Cheroboscus Bekkr. Anecd. p. 1191. 
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Ons: evyOns* KadronOns: KaxonOns* anOns' ofTws ovv Kai TO 
adnOns prraryOys. 


, \ — ’ AA , > e , 
Awati TO Tis cvoTeANEL TO 13 ETTELOH KaVwWY EoTLV O AEToV 
u \ \ > \ Capek. ~ > / 
OTL Ta KaTa aroBoAnV TOU G ToLOVYTA ouvceTepov auveoTan- 
, / \ 2 , a 
MEVOV ExXouTL TO OLY povov’ oiov péryas méeya’ Tayvs TaxU 
> \ 
OVUTWS OUY KaL TO TIS Th. 
a , \ a Car \ Pere, 3 \ 
Iles kAwetTat To CevEus" nvika MeV TpooHTyoplKOY EaTL CLA 
= ~ - > € ~ x , e 
kaQapov tov w” KdiveTat* oiov 7 Ceveus TNS CevEews * NVvika 
\ A a ~ Naa > e a Ps) 
dé Kupiws dia KaQapod tov dos KAwera ofov o Zevéis Tov 
/ 
Zev&sos". 
- \ ia Roe Coty) , 
Il@s kAWwetar TO Bois cai Sais cat Apwis cat Tapeabes ; 
}O \ la ~ on ? oe 9° OR aN , ’ , 
ta kaBapov Tov os* émein ovopaTa eiaot Tokewy AvyuTTiov’ 
\ Ast, 2 a A 5 € > \ a 
TA O€ OVOMATA TWY TOAEWY TIS Atyurrou, ws éml TO TAELTTOV 
\ A hs A x ~ yl , F 
ova kaQapov Tov ws KNiveTa’ ywpis Tou Mendis Mépqidos 
/ / \ 
Bovozpis Bovoipwos: “Ooipis ’Ocipicos. 
~ apy € , c \ ’ mie ae , : \ 
Ilota eicty a éryer 0 TexViKOS Ev TH EBOoUM KavOL* Ta 
> x - , ef Bi eS , 
ev Tois OyruvKols TecnuewwpEeva VaTEpov Epoumev" TO Xapup3cus 
\ , a , > > \ =, HINES \ \ 
kat Lapow* tavta yap oun exiOyoar Ova Tov dos Oia THY 
> -~ 9. \ / ? , 
émadAyAtav Tou 6° Kal TO oKH Is Eicxeis Aayeots Néuecis™ 
~ , e a A \ - 
TAVTA Yap OpwwvycavTa Tpocynyopiccis OyrvKOLS THY THY 
~ > , , on oe 
Tpoocytyopikwy KNiow avedcékavTo’ Kat TO Bois kal Apois’ Kai 
fe. 63 \ , . ca \ > / oS \ ! 
Lais™ xac Tamabis* travta yap Avyvrria ovta Kat KAtvovTat 
BY \ ~ \ \ , , € Oe \ ~ \ ~ 
ia TOV 0 TA yap Avyirria ws evi TO TAEicTOV Cia KaBapod 
Tov ws KAivovTat oiov Kaddurodts KaddutroXcos. 
\ , / \ an = ’ 
Atati pn KAWwepev TodS TOANOS Oia TOD HZ EmELON Et 
/ ed e e , \ , 
ryevyovev OVTWS eUpioKEeTat n Tapadnyouca THs TeptTTOTVAAG- 
oo a , r > ? J if 
Bou ryerixns petCwv THs AnYyouoNs THs idtas evOeias oTEp aTOTODV. 
Kat wws krwerat Tapa T@ TONTH 
a 3s > co , , 
ama aypov voodt moXnos 
\ “ - , 2 Le \ e/ e/ \ , ’ A 
dia Tov H KAY; iaTéov Oé€ STL OVTW TO TOANOS OUK EaTW 
’ - \ ’ ? ? \ an , 64 - } \ { - , ‘ 
Iwovikov aXX amo Tov Tors” Tov cla TO t yeryove KaTAa 
\ re ’ — e ~ > y 
TpoTNY ToU i Els 7 ws amd Tov ariuvOnov™. 
ed 9 pain 34 ~ 66 meet aie pe a = 
Avati aréXurre THs Attys” Tov EevikKwv n XPOS THS a 
‘2 
60 MS. os. 61 MS. 4 Zev&is THs Levfioos. 
62 Ndyxovow oO véueois. 63 MS. odis. 64 MS. qoAnos. 


65 Cherobose. Bekker. Anecd. p. 1193. ws él rot Wippsbioy pypvbiov. 


66 Y, rys aitiatiKis. 
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a f 1 ahs Sy \ x 2 
ofov Tov dea" Ereioy) TavTa Ta cis is AyryouTa Cd KaBapov Toi 


re Se , ed \ 2 \ 
os KAivouEeva Eis VY MOVvOV Xe THY Eg ah aie 


—— 


Atati To ets evos TEplaTa TAL 5 ere) TA Els o hiryoura 
ovopaTa kowodexToupeva § éxovra oudeTépov TApacKnpaTio Lov 
amtootpépovtar THv oferav Tacw. 

> e ~ \ a See A a 

Atati To eis évos ov KAWeTa dia TOU YT KATA Minnow TOV 

’ , ? , ? \ ig e ? ~he 2 2 , 
ovdeTEpwv EXOVTWY 5 érrety) OacvveTat 4 evOEra’ Et O€ éryéveTo 
F \ ” A t "1 -. \ \ = 
hes EVTOS eueAre WirtovcOa n evOeta’ TO yap € KaTa- 
Ajjryov eis v emupeponevou sumuvou THs Tpitys culuyias TOV 
sapuTovev, kal €v piuare unre emippnuate elo Oérer 
ofov évoov évOa évros’ TovToU Xap améBare TO T Kal eyevETO 
vm, 
Evos. 
~ > are id , e a 
Tlocayes kNweTa Ta eis EVs OVvo“aTa eLayws” KAlveTaL 
~ ~~ > Peto 7? \ a SS 5 = 
yap Kowws Oia TOU €0 oioV Ayr eos’ ™ Kai Oud Tov ew ATTiKOs 
> ~ = — ~ > ~ 
oiov Ayes" kAlweTat oe O1a TOU 7 (Kal 0) Tapa rows Ayatots, 
Y Tae es eas As pet, 
"Iwo, kat Atodevow" oiov AyiAdAnos’ adda Kai Atodets rpo- 
, = ’ Ne \ 5 i) 3 oa \ a a, 
mapotuvouct KNiveTat O€ Kal Ola Tov to Tapa Tos BowrTors 
\ -~ ey a -~ 
KXwera O€ Kal Oia THs ev CupOoyyou mapa rois Awpretor 
\ -~ »o i. > ’ ~ , ? \ a? , 
Kat Tos’ Twat’ oiov AytAXevs TeptoTwpEvas avTe TOU AyiAdeEus. 
Kata rotav diadextov yiveta TO Zeds Avs; kata Bow- 


Tovs’ KAlveTat O€ Kal O1a TOU Lo OVX ws vouiCouct TWes aro 
THS wlas evOeias Kemevys Tapa” 

The same Baroccian MS. contains also the following un- 
edited grammatical Scholia, f. 254 

\vE, vuXos KaTa Tov Kavova’ 6TL Ta eis vue Anryovra 
ovomara aro pnuarov peddovTov rywopeva kara amofody 
TOU @ €xovow év Ti] TehevTy THS ryevixns TO oumpwvov 77s 
TeheuTatas ouhaf3is" 4 TOU evepynriKou mapaKerevou éKElVOU 
TOU piparos ap ou Ta To.auTa ovenara ryéryove Kal Laat hg 
YovTes TO TOU evep yntiKou mapakerpevov oumacpovor" éoTw 
oot mapadery na TO mre TTVYXOS o oydot THY Ovpav" ryiveTau 
o€ aro Tov mrVTTW TO aopariver TOV ce EY OVT WY PoumAng 
Poumdnyos" KaTa TOUT OV ouv Tov kavova é€xAnOy Kat we 
vuXes" AaBovca KaTa THY ryevLKHY TO TOU evepyyTiKoy oo 
Kelpevou cvudwvov" eiTa mAEOVaTaVTOS TOU T ryéryove vuXTos® 

67 MS. ’Axud\XAéws. 


68 Cherobosc. Bekker. Anecd. p. 1194. tivés 6 kai tiv Ads yevskny aro THs Ais 
eVOetas OAovar Aéyew THS Evpynpevyns Tapa TH PivOwre, 
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€7rel O€ Vira eg nryeiTa 7 PP OURLENE RE Kal oacéa Oacéwr, 
mere BAO TO Oagd ¥ xX «is ee K. Kal nae VUKTOS. twa 
Tponryianrat Tov Yirou 7 eT Epov Yuhov K. OMOLOV cé éote Kal 
To avak a avarTos” yeryove o€ amo Tov avacow vate arofohn 
Tov @ avat o Baotdeds; Kal KAloe dvaxos amo TOU evepyn- 
TLKOU ine PELET Sa eita wA€ovacavTos Tov T Kal Tpomy TOV 
xX Els K aVvaKTOS yeryore. 

Kavovoov elke 70 Oédw reat To UTOYwpw Kal vmoTarcomat 
Kal Preww kat onoue elEw" 0 dopa Tos cia o dev repos €ikov" 
n HET OX 0 exov" ae MAO UNEP RIE GAN éoTWw o 
Kavwv 0 ETywWY, TO E po TOU K €L a) amo AnKTLKIS exTacews 
ey dacvveraus oiov eds” exdtepryos" eKao TOs" Exar n oeyyyy 
Kal é7t elpntau et my amo AnKTLUKHS exTagews €iN> oud TO éxap- 
TEPNTA exerpa avTl Tou exoWa' ExNeTTOV" EKALVOTOMOUY’ EKOT= 
Tov Kat Ta mapaTAn ord. 

Hae dla & TO cwmaTtikor jop.ov" TO Baby Tov éryKecpadov 
ws TO Sar! dvadoryic pol avuBaivovow € ev Tas kapetaus v URW; 
THY oxy ws TO Kkapoiay kaBapay KTIgOv év esol w Ocos er 
THY yvonne ws TO, 7) kapota aut oy méeppw améyxet ar pou” 
Kal Tyv Eevooklay Kal a péoKetay WS TO * evpov Aafio tov Tov 
‘Tecoal avépa KaTa THV kapolay ‘i 

Béos S3 THY TEXYHY ws TO * Biov en TrOptKOV yy prrocopor 
Cav” Tov Tpomov ws To * Xpnorov Piou ¢ éoTl"” Tov mapovra 
KOT MOY, TOV Evos €KAo TOU xXpovor" THY THs wis meptovordy’ 
ws TO ‘ roAUs HV avT@ [3tos*” Kat Tas T pos TO > qv cuvTewoucas 
Tpodas. 

Ta mapa to Képas Kal YE pas ow Peneva ovdpara ora 
TOU @ pahdov ypaperar oiov ebcepws a Tapa TO yipas 
oiov evynpes” TONUyApOs pace kAlwerar O€ KAT arro- 
Pohny Tov o ouvTaTTeTa O€ Kal ra mapa TO x péos Wea 
Keipeva Old TOU w peryaou' Xpeos yap moun Ola O MLLKpoU, Ta 
oe map au7ou pera dou" oioy vmoX pews’ KaKoXpews” aEtox pews. 

Audokw Kal TO maOnTtiKoy CiodcKopa’ TA Ets K@ AnryovTa 
pynata 6 oga evoexeTat avaciTAactac Lov méeAXOVTA ov d€xeTat. 

BovAy y* THV aOpoow 

Bovhyjy de Tp@Tov peyabuuwv ie yepovrwy (Il. B. 53.) 
THY Yyvounv 


€ 
69 MS. 6 Beds. 70 MS. evKkatpws. 
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Aus © éredelero Bovdy (Il. A. 5.) 
Kal THY OéAyow 
Oéridos 0 eEnvuce Bovras (Il. O. 370.) 

Iért® to rirtw aypnoror, Kai TavTa evepyntiKa: 0 
perdwv mécw' Kal Awpixws Tec@" Kai 0 pesos wéddwv Te- 
coupe mean WEGEITAL 

Ney ort elpnrat yes Kat €0é\w* TOY aro TOU Perw 
ryiveTat oO Tapaxeimevos “ reBEAyoOaL” aro cuupwyvou apxo- 
pevos’ Kat Tov évestwta Oédet ex yev amo oumpevou apxo- 
pevoy" amo dé tov €0érdw _TpiovhAafBou nyivemiatt To O6da* 
pnoels ovv oiec Ow ryiver Oa 70 Gédw OtcVAXa3ov amo Tov éOéw 
tTpisv\Aasov, apapeOevtos Tov €* TO EHEAw Cé padov azo 
Tov OédXw" Tov &€ TAEOVATAYTOS EEL KAVWY ETT oO Neyov' Ta 
Els @ [Aw | Arryovra eee TW E mapahnyoueva Diese saan at 
THY cusudNaPiav €l Ay Kal éTEpov r ™ponryoumevov EVel, Tepic- 
TWVTAL OLov wopedo' UUEN@’ TUVTEXW EL OE [I umepPaivouce 
Thy curuhha iar, Bapivovra oiov Bérw* wed kal Ta ouota. 

"El Trev peryahov TporwTay ep wy eooKeL Bapy TO 
Goren mpoorar rely Expovro ot ATTiKol evKTIK@ META TOU 
av ws Evpimidns ev To B° Opapare. 

KAvors av Porlse rpoctarnpie ™ 
avTL €makove. 

"Ott cist mapakeimevot oltiwes émionuelwow éverTwTwV 
Nap Pavovra AEl, WS O d€dopKa’ d€oolka’ meppika’ etal 06 ddXot 
oitives ael emt TapednrvOoTes AauBavovTa’ ws TO TéToVOa 
kal meroinxa’ eict O€ Kal aAXot otTIWEs évioTe mev ETL evEer- 
TOTOS éevloTe O€ ETL mapeAnduOoros. 

"AXXa éviote pev cuuTAEKTIKOV AéryyeTau er avatpecer 
Twv0s Kal overages eT Epou" oiov ouK éort TOde adda rode" Kal 
ore ep ETE PY érepov emaryerat vooupevoy eT Epas cvarpeTews: 
eau 7006, adda Kal TCE Kal atAWS ETL TOY aos yivo- 
pevov" ws EXEL To * aoa, Ppvvor, opw Kal Aadexeds® adda 
Tas muvaKtoas aOA1os 0 Aaduceds éyeu apwv™ EvloTe O€ O 
ada eat cuddNoYyioTIKOS Kai NEryeTae Em! BE Bawoer Tpary- 
paTros ws evtav0a Tov Loporheovs “adr 9 uéunvas™” Kat 
aAAd piv TOE EoTiv. 

71 The quotation is from the Electra of Sophocles, v. 657 kXvos av ion, Bote 
mporraTiple. 


72 This seems to be a quotation from some comic writer. 
73 From the Electra, v. 879. 


Von DE. No: 5. Bi 
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Before we restore the MS. from which we have made 
the above extracts, to its shelf, we may observe that it has 
other excerpta from Herodian, (fol. 355.) on the declensions 
of nouns and the conjugations of verbs; the same which 
Professor Hermann has published in his Rat. Emend. Gr. 
and which we know from Baridini’s Catalogue to exist in the 
Florence Library. Fol. 310. Kavoves appevixov cat @nduKov 
Kal oudeTépwr ovouatov ex Tov Tov AmoANwviov Kal ETE Pw 
copa cudrexOevtes. These appear to be extracts from the 
Etymologicon M. They begin with the words ‘“ABdqrTa. 
“Ayav. “Ayn. ‘Ayuda "Ayxe. Adoréayys. &e. the last in the 
letter A is avis. The first in B is Badavetov which word 
is very different from that in the Etym. M. The extracts 
conclude with Bedrgcpoporrns. Fol. 342. Ebay aienns Kelog. 
Ppuvviyos Kopvndtavep ev TT paTrew exovT ay ov xen heyewv, and 
ending with aiyuadwricOnvar TovO ovTws adoKimov ws pyoeE 
Meévavopov auT@® xpycac0a’ diadkvwv ovv eve ALY UANWT os 
yeveoOa* Fol. 272. A small portion of the Lexicon of 
Harpocration, beginning with “AGapis and ending with ‘Ave- 
yaitice. Fol. 244. We have the wa@y AELews Tpudwros. 
Fol. 247. érepa maOy AéEews and Fol. 248. Tov Tpvdwvos 
mept tporwv, which latter treatise is very different from that 
published under the same grammarian’s name in the first 
volume of the Cambridge Museum Criticum; and _ subse- 
quently under the title of Anonymi de Tropis, by Passow and 
Schneider in the Museum Criticum Vratislaviense 1825. The 
following extracts will serve to shew this. 

Tov Tpudevos Tept Tporwy 

Tov Aoryou eis elon mEpeCopevons TO ev €OTL Kuptorory ia, 
TO 06 TpoTros” Kuptodoryia mev ouv coTw, 4 TOV KATA puow 
éFewy TeTuxvia pass’ Tote yp OLKELWS Tpospeporro 
ay i oTav ma} TAPaAT PATH TOU Kuplws Aeryouévov’ oiov" Tve 
Mev eviknoa "Lpuxdov 8 rdderct Tapéopayov €cONov eovTa. 


74 The Baroccian Ms. 159 contains among other extracts from Phrynichus the 
two following glosses which do not appear in the printed editions. Ddzupos* 7d 
appar oltw éyovow Aiybmrtor’ rjpets dé BUBov épotmev BOev Kal BUBovs Twv 
ypapav Néyouev Ott wpdToU eipebjvar Tobs XapTovs év Tots TamTipols eypadoy oi 
Tanatol. 

Ilupia’ tovto tdocovew of TodXol eri THs ev TH Badaveiw Tvédov' exer OE THY 
ETuporoyiav ard TOU TupotaAat GAN’ OvK EaTL OOKiMmoV, TuEAOUS yap ot ATTIKOl Ka- 
ovo ard’ ov Tupias. 
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Tpomros o€ €or AeFews pacts éK THs Ka eavtTny Stres 
ouv iotoTyTos merarpomyy eihypuiay uo Kat T pores: KaderTac’ 
mapeldyn rat oe HT OL xpsias Evexa 1) KOomoU Tept THY pac 
TpoToL oé eicw eixecl ef "AdAnyopia’ Meragopa’ Kara- 
xenoss Merady is’ “YarepBaror' ‘Avast popy" Luvexdoy7)" 
‘Ovonatoroia Metreovupia’ Lepi:bpacts’ TiXcovacpmos* Ilapa- 
TANpwua’ "ENA eres" ‘Y wepBorn" "E:pwveias Yapkacuos” "Ac= 
TELCOS" " Avri¢pacts* “Evavtiwots’ ’Avtwvopacia’ “AugdiBoria* 
DAAmPts* Atveypa’ ’ EqavEyors "E£oyn" ‘Yotepodoyia. 

“AdAnyopia ett ppaors ETEpov Mev ToL OnrovTa" éTépou 
o€ €vvotay Taper woe” TOTE O€ KaraxpovTat deovTws TH 
Adu yopie oTav i) Ov cvdaBerav 7 4 OL aia xuynv ov Svvevrae 
davepas amaryryeihas’ ov T potroy mapa Kad\tuaxy ev ‘lau- 

ous’ TO Tup omep eveKavoas mohhyy Tpoow KEX PIKE prorya’ 
toxe oé Spomov papryouvras trqrous’ Tavra yep ou Kuptos 
eipyrau" ou Tupos ov O€ ummodpopsios €oTlW O Aoryos, ahr 
domep aiooupevos EKO AWS mrrake THY vmeporxv THs Opa- 
GUTNTOS. 

It appears from the notes to Bp Blomfield’s Callimachus, 
that the Leyden MS. from which he gives the above fragment 
nearly agrees with the Baroccian”. Omitting the sections on 
Metaphor, Catachresis and Metalepsis, the examples of which 
are almost all taken from Homer, though different from these 
of the Cambridge MS., I pass on to the Hyperbaton for the 
sake of the quotation from Simonides. 

‘Y ae pBarov €oTL ppaors avauécov Tv efi exouge, 
yiverau Ne Ta uTepBara, év €loect Ouclv’ elite év defer oiov" 
ravTn ‘TEptT poxos opwpet Qecmdaes, TUPs Aaivor ™ TO yap 
efis ovTws exer’ TavTy ‘y4p Tepitpoxos opwpe Oecridaes 
Tup Adivov’ gore o€ Kal ev cuwvOéroas eEEow ‘YrepBara 
rywomeva’ oiov 


Nymor, ot Kata (Zovs “Y wepiovos ‘HeXioto 


"Hodov; (Od. A. 8.) 


» \ ~ , . \ es , / e/ > 
avTt Tou kato O.ov Ta Oé eV doyw Ytvopeva EXEL OUTW Tap 


‘Opnpw. 


75 The Leyden MS. reads pév te for pévtor; dtvovrac for dtvwvTar; tpocaKé- 
xenke for mpdow xéxpnke ; papyouvtos tarmov for papyouvtas trmous; éotl Novos for 
éatly 6 Noyos ; Exdndovv nrevyEE for éxdryAws 7ANaéEE. 

76 T], M.177. Wavtn yep rept tetxos opwper Serridaes up 

Aditvov. 
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‘Os epar ‘A pryetot de mery taxov, duct o€ ves 

=epoadéor Kova Byoay a avcavtov ur “Aya 

Moov érawycavtes Odvacios Ociowo. (I. B. 333.) 
TO yap eEns ovTws amodidoTat’ ws eg~ar ‘Apryetoe oe pey 
taxov pu@ov emawwyoavTes. "Eviot 6é Kat €v ovdha Bais 
ne pBara reTroukasiw ws Kal Scuwvidns év emiypaupacw. 

 Boaiy Tove ave Onke Anuytpios opOva © ovk év mpoOupos 

avTl Tov OvK opOia Oé. 

Aluyud éott ppaors didvotay drrokeK pummevyy Kal GUV= 
Oerov Tetpeouevn Tole Ws Ta Tap ‘Howdw Tapa [wept | TIS 
KUALKOS Aeryyoneva 

nee ETEL OALTOS Ae elons €& € pov évTo 
oiov “ov anTepa MNT POS aryovTo aCa env Kal omraheny’ ” ere 
cones Tpwrov Mev Enpatves Bat eita omtacOa’ ed ere poise 
TEKETL TOLS EAUTOU TEKVOLS" Aeryet o€ Tos Eévors" [ Evrous | TO 
6é TeOvavar KaQo SoKxer x THS VANS excexopOa. This frag- 
ment without the aid of the Leyden or other MSS. must I 
fear remain in every sense of the word an enigma. 


Ly AoC. 


77 'The quotation ought seemingly to stand thus: 
‘Eppiy tov 0 avébnxe [Anuyntptos] op8ra & ovk nyu 
. ev mpoUdpors. 


ON ANCIENT GREEK MUSIC. 


Iv is perhaps not far from correct to say, that Greece, 
as in many other points, so especially in the arts, was set 
forth as a pattern to mankind. For in no country has the 
love of beauty been so extensively predominant, or the true 
principles of art so generally exemplified; and here first in 
the history of the world sprung up those germs of excellence 
in all that ennobles and refines our nature, which the great 
spirits of succeeding ages have ever been employed in deve- 
loping. And as in the first birth of every thing else, so here 
also, there is a peculiar beauty to which no after imitation 
can attain: and a native charm that may never be renewed. 
We have built upon the foundations which were then laid, 
and have raised some goodly structures: but I think we have 
found that the nearer we approach the primitive and severe 
magnificence, the nearer we also approach true principles of 
art—that in proportion as we strictly and religiously adhere 
to the old patterns and rules, just in that proportion we 
attain to the stature of the ancient worthies by whom those 
patterns were given; and succeed in imitating the simple 
beauty and fitness of the masterworks from which those rules 
were formed. 

Now in almost all the arts this has been attempted, and 
with various success. The success has been various because 
the proper course has not been always undeviatingly pursued : 
and because the materials, and likewise the genius of the 
artists, have been various. In some arts also the attempt 
has been carried further than in others, according as the 
peculiar nature of each seemed to admit it. And I think I 
may safely say that those arts which have been most, and 
most successfully followed up in this way, have been the 
most prolific in masterworks of beauty. The artist has 
taken his stand upon the ancient and excellent simplicity, 
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and from thence as a starting-post has followed the dictates 
of his genius. And one of the great advantages of this is, 
that he is rendered independent of all those circumstances 
which have at various periods tended to corrupt and deprave 
his art: he does not view it through the medium of these, 
but goes to its best and purest development, and learns it 
there. Now I find that of all the arts music is the one which 
has been least treated in this spirit. When this first struck 
me, I naturally became anxious to enquire whether it had 
arisen from any thing inherent in the art itself which has 
distinguished it from others in unfitting it for this treat- 
ment, or whether it be not from some culpable and unartist- 
like neglect in ourselves, that we have not followed in our 
musical studies those rules by which all other art is guided. 

I think I have satisfied myself in the investigation, which 
of these two is the right answer as far as the ancient Greek 
music is concerned. In order to satisfy our readers also, it 
will be necessary for me to justify, in this particular branch 
of art, the principles which I have laid down concerning art 
in general; to shew that this is of the same kind and to 
be treated according to the same laws: and to make it at least 
probable that the proficiency of the ancient Greeks in music 
was such as might have been expected from their excellence 
in the other arts. 

As the enquiry whether the ancients were acquainted with 
counterpoint, i. e. playing and singing in parts, closely con- 
cerns my present subject, I hope I may be excused if I enter 
somewhat at length into its bearings, and endeavour to justify 
the conclusion at which I have myself arrived. 

In the absence of any treatise which can be supposed to 
lay down rules for playing or singing in parts, the advocates 
of the affirmative side of the question have grounded their 
opinion on some scattered passages which seem to imply a 
knowledge of counterpoint. 

One of the most important occurs in Plato de Legg. 
lib? Ovire. AQ MG: 

Tovtwv toivuy det Xap TOUS Ployyors THs AVpas ™ Pos- 
xpncba, canuelas é évexa TOY Koper, Tov TE KiBapiatny Kal 
TOV ‘ai aaa ald ge aTOoLoOVTAas mpdsxopoa Ta Ppbeypara TOL 
pbey mace’ TH O06 ETEpopwriay Kai Touwtay THS AVPAs, adda 
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wey meAn TOV xopoay i teaiv, adda o€ Tou THY nehwdiar Euv- 
Oévros TowTov, Kal 6 Kal muKvoTHTA pavoryte Kal Tayxos 
Bpadiryre Kal outta Bapuryre Evupwvov Kal avTi@ewvov 
Tape KXOpevous, Kat Tov prOuer WsavTws TavTooaTa mouktd- 
mara MposapporrovTas ToL Ployyas TIS Aupas* mara 
ovv TA TOLAVTE 21) ™ postpepeu Tois peAoucw ev Tpicl ETEot 
TO Tis povauys ypyotmov éexdyecOa cud TAXOus. 

Now in order to understand this passage it will be ne- 
cessary to ascertain as nearly as we can, the precise meaning 
of the terms made use of in it. _erepopwvia is explained by 
being opposed to mpoayopoa Ta pleyuara TOUS pleryuact, 
and hes indicates that the sounds of the voice and lyre 
were different, the nature of which difference is determined by 
what follows, “the strings uttering one strain, and the com- 
poser who arranged the song another :” it therefore cannot mean 
merely the repetition of the same strain in different octaves. 
mokiria is explained by wuxvorys, “frequency of notes” 
sounding together with pavotns, “infrequency,” i. e. the 
striking of notes here and there on the lyre during a con- 
tinued strain of the voice; by quick notes in the one answer- 
ing to slow in the other, and high notes in one to low in the 
other. To zroAiu also are referred the ravrodara totki\- 
pata Tov pvOuev, ‘all sorts of subtle combinations of the 
cadences!;” I would then take zorcAta to include all the 
ornaments, such as appogiaturas, &c. which the performer on 
the lyre introduced while the voice sung the simple strain. 

There is a paper on this passage in the Histoire de 
PAcademie des Inscriptions, Vol. 111. p. 118, by M. Burette, 
who contends that what we call counterpoint is not intended 
here. He says this erepod@wvia and qomidla might take 
place in four ways; 1. By the performer on the lyre sounding 
the same strain as the voice, but playing in a flowery and 
artificial style. 2. By the voice singing in a different mode 
from that in which the lyre was playing, as for instance the 
lyre playing in the Lydian mode and the voice singing in 
the Dorian, which was a third above. 3. By the lyre and 
voice being pitched in different octaves. 4. By the voice 


' puluds éore cvoTHpa ex Xpdvwy KaTa TiVe TdEW ovyKemévwv. Aristides Quin- 
tilianus, lib. 1. p. 31, Ed. Meibom. 
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and lyre answering one another alternatively, either with the 
same or different strains, as in our preludes, ritornellos, and 
rondos”*. 

Now with respect to the first of these, I do not think 
the distinction which Plato makes between the jpéAy will 
allow it. For jeédos certainly means the strain or air of 
the song, which Plato says was different in the lyric and 
vocal music, but which M. Burette’s first supposition makes 
to be the same. The like objection applies in some measure 
to his second; for although the lyre and voice would sound 
in different modes, the strains would be essentially the same, 
by which sameness of strain I mean that the notes would 
be synchronous, and would proceed by the same intervals. 
But there are other and weightier objections to it: for Mei- 
bomius (p. 35) quotes passages which shew that “not only 
did not the ancients employ the thirds and sixths* as a part 
of their antiphonia* or their paraphonia, but that even so 
late as Bryennius and Psellus, writers of the middle ages, 
they had not come into use.” Now as a concert in two 
modes, one a third above the other, implies both these con- 
cords, I do not see how the ETEpodwvia can be interpreted 
in this manner. Of his third hypothesis I have disposed 
already. His fourth may undoubtedly be true, but it is 
not all the truth: for if it were, what does Plato mean by 
joining Eiudevov with avtidpwvov? ? 

From all these considerations it seems to me that the 
passage must be interpreted to imply something very analo- 
gous to our counterpoint. On this explanation the ru«votns 


2 T should not have noticed M. Burette’s suppositions after Burney’s remarks on 
them (Vol. 1. pp. 137—143) had not I seen their untenableness in a somewhat different 
light, and had not some mistakes of Burney’s (as for example that respecting ¢vti- 
cpwvos in p. 143) made me desirous to refute them upon what I considered more correct 
grounds. 

3 weNwoeiTar pmev yap Tov did Tecodpwy EXaTTW dlacTipaTa TOAXG, OLapwva mEev- 
ToL TaVTa* TO Mev OY EXAYXLOTOV KaT a’THY THY THS pwns plow wproTra. Aristox- 
enus Harmon. p. 20. Ed. Meibom. 

4 He means symphonia. See note 5. 

5 Besides which M. Burette has mistaken the meaning of avtidwvoy. For Aris- 
totle, Prob. xxx1x. 19; says 76 ev dvtidpwvov cimpwvov Eat Oia TacwV? EK Taldwy 
yap, véwy, kai dvdpwv yivetat TO dvtidpwvov' i.e. Antiphony is symphony, by octaves ; 
for it arises from (the mingled voices of) children, youths, and men. So that it bore 
no resemblance to the antiphonies of the Romish church service, which are responsive 
strains, sung alternately by the priest and the people. 
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MAVOTHTLs TAXOS Bpadvrnti, and outs Baputnre Evppwvos 
kai avti~wvos, become very simple of explanation: the first 
alluding to the sounding of a continuous strain by one part, 
while another struck in here and there at intervals; the se- 
cond and third to the sounding of a long fundamental note 
in one part, the base for instance, while the treble uttered 
a strain of quick notes in consonance to it. 

Almost all the other passages which are quoted on this 
side of the question may, I think, be satisfactorily explained 
upon the supposition that the performers sung and played in 
different octaves; and cannot therefore be brought to bear 
on either side’. 

But there are one or two remarkable expressions in the 
Problems of Aristotle which appear to me decisive. One is 
in the problem quoted in Note 5: 

cua Ti yowov éeate TO cvudwyrov Tov omopevor ; n Kal TO 
wey avTipwvor, cuudwvov €or cua wac@v’ €K Taldwy yap, 
vewy Kal avopor, yiweTa TO avTidpwvor’ ot ctecTaae Tors 
TOVOLS, WS VNTH 7 pos THY UTaTHV. cun@ovia oe Taga, now 
amAov pOoryyou Or a oe cipyTat, Kal TOUTWY Y OLA TaceD 
noiaTN. 

Here we have a clear distinction between symphony in 
general and that by octaves in particular; and because that 
by octaves was the most agreeable of all symphonies, he says 
that the paryaois, which was a treble instrument, two strings 
of which were played in concert, was tuned in octaves rather 
than in any other intervals. 

It appears then that the consonances of the Greeks were 
confined to that of the octaves (ro cud wacwv) that of the 
fifths (ro dud wévte) and that of the fourths (70 dia tecca- 
pov). Now all musicians know that two consonances of fifths 
in succession are intolerable to the ear, as also are two of 


® Such are the passages of Longinus de Sublim. c. xxtv.; the lines of Horace, 
Sonante mistum tibiis carmen lyra 
Hac Dorium, illis Barbarum. Epon. 1x. 5. 
(the Hyperphrygian and Hypodorian modes being octaves to one another); the passages 
quoted by Sir J. Hawkins from Aristotle, Vol. 1. p. 267. 
povotky dé O£eis &ua Kal Bapets, paKxpots Te Kal Bpaxeis Pboyyous pi~aoa, év 
dtapopots cpwvais pilav ameTé\eccyv apmoviav. 
Kaamrep 6& €v Xopw Kopupaiov KaTadpEavtos, cuveTTNXEL Tas 6 YOpos avopwv 
és? bte Kal yuvaixwy év dtadpdpats puvats dEutépas Kal Baputépars piav, 
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fourths, although the effect of the latter is somewhat less 
harsh than that of the former. The introduction of conse- 
cutive fifths or fourths in a composition would be a great bar 
in the way of a musician’s fame. 

How imperfect then must that harmony have been, which 
using only these consonances besides the octave, was forbid- 
den by a correct ear to employ either of them twice succes- 
sively ; and how still more imperfect that which in defiance 
of the dictates of the natural ear, played strains in consecu- 
tive fourths and fifths. Well indeed might Aristotle enquire 
(Prob. x1x. § 16) dia Ti qovov TO avtipwvov (symphony by 
octaves), Tov cuudwvov (symphony by fourths and fifths), 
whichever of the two last-mentioned methods of concert their 
harmonists adopted. 

It seems then pretty evident that we are not to look for 
the skill of the Greeks, or the effects recorded of their music, 
in counterpoint, or the mingling of consonant sounds, but 
in the themes or airs of musical passages. And I find that 
it is to these that the attention is principally directed in their 
musical treatises. 

While modern notions of proficiency are almost wholly 
confined to the knowledge of the laws of harmony, the ancient 
musicians studied rather how to become masters of musical 
sentiment and expression. Which of these two is the true 
artist-like method of cultivating music I need hardly enquire’. 
That both ought to unite in an excellent musician, of course 


7 That the ancients really did consider the subject in this way will appear by the 
following quotations from Aristoxenus; Harmonic, p. 39. 

ob yap Ot. Tépas THS appmovixis éwistHuns éoTly 1) TWapacnpavTeKH, aANa ovde 
pépos ovdév. ei iy Kal THs meTpLKis, TO ypadWac0a THY péTpwWY ExacTOV. ci 0 Ws- 
wep él TovTWY ovK dvayKatov éaTLY, TOV dUVamEevoY ypaac8at TO lap BiKdV, oTWS 
éxer kal érl THY peXwooupéevwv. ov ydp avayKaldy éotL TOV ypadapnevoyv TO piyLov 
MéXos, Kat eldévar Ti éote TO ppbytov péXos. 

And p. 40, speaking of persons who held wépas tijs dppovexns éwrotypns elvat THY 
TapacnuavtiKijy, after having said that if they held it through ignorance, that igno- 
rance must be ioyupa tis kal weyddn, he adds: 

el 0€ cuvopwuTes OTL OVK EoTL TO TapacnpaivecDar Tépas Tis ElpnuéevNns ETLTTH- 
BNS, XaptCopmevor 6é& Tots idtwrTats, Kal Teipwmevolt ATOdLOOVaL O- 
Oarpoerdés Ti Epyov, Tabtyy éxteleixast Tv daddy peyalyy adOis abtar 
atotiav Tov tTpdTov KaTayvoinv. TpaTov pmeév, BTL KpiTHv olovTat dEety KaTAaTKEVva- 
ew Twv émictnpwy Tov idusTyV. K.T.A. 

The whole of this part of the treatise is very interesting. See also on this subject 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Disc. rv. p. 49. (Sharpe’s edit.) 
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I do not deny: but surely the results of the one course of 
study are mean and insignificant when compared with those 
of the other; and this will more especially appear if we con- 
sider, that the effects produced on those who hear astonishing 
specimens of harmonical skill tend universally to produce 
admiration of the composer; whereas in listening to beau- 
tiful strains, we forget the artist, and are acted on by the 
admiration of beauty—to accomplish which is the true end 
of all art. The musician in the former case seems to me to 
resemble a sculptor, who, because the position of every statue 
must agree with the laws of statical equilibrium, should so 
frame his group as that the wonder should be how the whole 
was supported ; whereas in the latter case the artist throws 
all subordinate things into the background (no matter how 
much-of his labour and skill may be thus lost on his specta- 
tors), and studies to make beauty, and beauty alone, appear 
in his performance. 

Let us then examine the Grecian music in this point of 
view. 

Of the effects universally ascribed to the ancient Greek 
music it will be needless to speak at any length, for they are 
well known, and recorded as well by judicious and sober histo- 
rians* as by authors who might have been inclined to magnify 
them. I shall therefore content myself with one quotation 
from the remaining musical works of Euclid, which tends par- 
ticularly to shew of what nature those effects were, and how 
they were produced’. 


® See especially the digression on the Cynztheans in the fourth book of Polybius. 


® Out of about thirty Greek musical treatises enumerated by Fabricius, only seven 
have come down to us. Among these, it is true, we have three of the principal and 
most valued: that of Aristoxenus, a disciple of Aristotle, that of Euclid the geometer, 
and that of Nicomachus the Pythagorean. The first person who collected these very 
valuable works, and brought their text to a readable degree of purity, was the learned 
Meibomius, who flourished in Sweden in the middle of the 17th century. 

The opening of Meibomius’s preface is worth quoting: 

‘¢T have endeavoured to restore in these authors the ancient music, which from its 
very name and its antiquity deserves our veneration. Whoever admires the profound 
contemplation of the ancients and their divine inventions in the other arts, may here 
look for new specimens of the same. I am well aware that the very title of my work 
will deter from the perusal the common herd of musicians, who seek not ancient authors 
on music, but new ones: and find, in sooth, enough of them—enough patchers together 
of new-fangled errors and monstrous opinions—which particularly appears when they 
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Euclid has left two musical treatises, one on Harmonics, 
the other on the Canon. Both these are characteristic of the 
author of the Elements; with however this difference—that 
the purely mathematical nature of the Elements kept out of 
view any prominent marks of an individual mind, whereas 
in these treatises we see things subjected to the rule of system- 
atized opinion—concerned indeed with definitions and axioms 
and postulates, but from the nature of the subject, less precise 
and restricted than the Elements. The following passage 
occurs in the Harmonics: 

Katd 6é pedorotiav yweTat petaory, STav é« crac- 
TaXTeKoU 79ous ets TvoTadrtKoy, Py] TVX ATT UKOVs ny e& 
NOVYATTLKOU eis TL TOV Aourrwy 7] meTa[soAn evra. €oTt 
o€ dractaATiKoy per ryévos pmedorrotias, OL ov onuatverat 
peryarompéerera Kal Slapua Yunis avdpedes, | Kal m pacers npro- 
Kal, kat waOn TouToL; oiKeEta. XpnTa o€ TOUTOIS madara Tay 
1) Tparypoia, Kat Tw AowTr@v oe boa ToUTOU exeTat Tov 
Xapaxrnpos. TUGTAATIKOV O€, OL Ov ouvdryerat 1 ox eis 
TameworyTa Kal cvavopov orabecty. apuocet oe TO TOLOUTOV 
KaTaoTyMa TOUS EpwTLKoLs mabect Kal Opyvors, Kat olK Tos Kal 
Tois TapaTtAnctos. yovyacTiuKoy 6€ 005 éatt perorrotias, 
@ TapeTerat npemoTns Wuyns, Kal KaTaoTHpa éXevOé prov TE 
Kal €lonviKov. apuocovot C€ avT@ tpvor, Taiaves, eyKOmEG, 
cuuBourai, Kal Ta TovToWw Gpora. p. 21. Ed. Meibom. 

Now this passage, coming as it does from a book which 
is not speculative or fanciful but purely scientific, shews I 
think very plainly in what way the art of music was at that 
time studied, and what were the effects attributed to it by 
men who were not fable-makers or compilers of marvellous 
stories, but close and judicious reasoners. 

Now if any one should suspect that these effects and the 
like of them, were not so likely to be produced by the bare 
sounding of so many notes which were exactly alike and in 
unison, as by the interweaving of many parts, and the 
mazing and dazzling power of a rich system of harmonies, 
I can only refer him to the times when such effects have 
set about explaining the work of the ancients. For when with the utmost stretch of 
their genius they cannot comprehend them, they call them, after the modern fashion, 
barbarians. And if any one happens to think that the ancients were elegant and well 


skilled in every part of music, he is accounted by them inelegant, and a foolish enthu- 
siast in admiration of the Greeks.” 
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been produced on himself, and appeal to him to say whether 
it has not generally been by old and simple melodies : 
whether the poet who has recorded in strains that never can 
be forgotten, how he “ won his bright and beauteous bride,” 
did not well when he 
** played a soft and doleful air 

And sung an old and moving story, 

An old rude song” 
I would ask such persons whether the parts of pieces of music 
which are most powerful over their minds are not those in 
which some air is brought prominently forward which takes 
hold on their memories—and whether those strong associ- 
ations, by which things far distant and various are bound 
fast in one, are not called forth by the bare hearing of (it 
may be) but two or three notes of the air, in which the con- 
necting spirit lies. I think they cannot deny this: and if 
so they must admit that the powerful agent in these matters 
is the musical sentiment, and not (if I may so call it) the 
musical machinery. I cannot forbear quoting as mighty 
authority in these points, the words of Marcello, one of the 
greatest and truest musicians that the world has seen. He 
says, in the preface to his Psalms ; 

«With regard to my music, it is adapted to a subject 
which requires principally the expression of the words and 
the sentiments; hence it is for the most part composed for 
two voices only, in order to produce more happily the effect 
intended. It was for the same purpose, and to move the 
passions and affections only, that music was made use of by 
the ancients in unisons simply, particularly by the Hebrews, 
Phoenicians and Greeks. And though it was sung by many 
and various kinds of voices, yet till the time of Guido Are- 
tino, who lived about the eleventh century, the air was one 
and the same through all the parts; sometimes accompanied 
with one instrument, sometimes with another; which sounded 
the air or vocal part itself; and both the vocal and instru- 
mental were no otherwise diversified than by taking the tone 
or pitch above or below; it should be also observed that 
harmony, which is understood by the moderns to imply a 
various mixture of voices and instruments, was anciently no 
other than a progression of sounds, various indeed in respect 
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of their simple or compound intervals, yet the same consi- 
dered in unison. Such was their Melopeeia. But in our 
days the ear being accustomed to the harmonic arrangement 
of many parts, the attempts to approach too nearly to that 
most happy and simple melody of the ancients might prove 
no less difficult than dangerous, it was therefore judged not 
improper to compose for two, sometimes for three and four 
parts, as may be seen in the following volumes. 

‘“‘After all, it must be confessed, this kind of composition, 
which may be rather termed an ingenious counterpoint than 
natural melody, is more likely to excite the admiration of 
the learned enquirer who examines it in writing, than to 
affect the heart and move the passions of those who hear it 
in the performance. And this arises, as well from the per- 
petual conflict of fugues or imitations in the different parts, 
as from the multiplicity of mixed harmonies which accom- 
pany them in order to fill and complete the chorus; and 
these in fact are not'’ real harmonies, according to the unde- 
niable geometric and arithmetical experiments made by the 
ancient Greek philosophers, who have discovered a profound 
skill in investigating whatever is truly excellent in this 
science. On the other hand it is most certain that during 
a long series of time new laws both in theory and practice 
were continually added; to which at this time we must 
entirely submit, although far different from those ancient rules 
which produced in their music those marvellous effects fully 
attested by historians both sacred and profane; who inform 
us likewise of the magnificent uses and sacred purposes to 
which it was applied. 

‘‘'Those who imagine that simplicity was a defect in the 
ancient music are greatly deceived; since it was in fact one 
of its noblest perfections. It cannot indeed be doubted that 
by multiplying instruments and voices we have rendered our 
compositions, in comparison with those of the ancients, full 
of ornament and beauty of another kind: more laboured, by 
‘reason of the many subjects of which they are composed ; 
more harmonious by the diversity of voices and the various 
combinations of concords and discords which must _ neces- 


10 See below, note 11. 
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sarily follow in their construction; and more full and sonorous 
by the many different instruments united in concert which 
accompany them. But the simple and unadorned music 
of the ancients, which according to the divine Plato consisted 
not in harmony but in unisons, did produce in a better man- 
ner its proper effect of moving the passions: for the philo- 
sopher judged that the graces and affected delicacies of har- 
mony enervated and broke the manliness and strength of 
the art; and that therefore this plain and simple music was 
more agreeable to nature. 

“If the ancients, as it is said, had various instruments 
and various kinds of voices which proceeded according to 
the various properties of their systems and genera (one of 
which genera'', the most powerful to excite the passions, 
and the most perfect ornament of them all, is quite lost in 
the present harmonic construction of music) it must however 
be supposed that their songs, voices, and. instruments did 
not confound the words or perplex the sense; and though 
they sung in a numerous chorus, and sometimes in harmony, 
yet was each word distinctly pronounced by each singer at 
the same moment; nor were there heard any confused re- 
petitions in vain passages; every interval or note, in its 
minutest difference, being sensibly felt and enjoyed; nor 
was one made ever mixed with another but with the utmost 
care and art, lest one passion might be raised instead of 


‘1 Marcello alludes to the Enharmonic, which ascended and descended by the 
interval of a Diesis or quarter-tone ; an interval which very few ears now-a-days can 
distinguish, and no voice can accurately divide. It is evident then that we must have 
lost much of the distinctive power in melody which the ancients had ; and this appears 
to me to have been occasioned by accustoming our ears to hear with complacency 
chords which contain what ought to be intolerable discords. My musical readers will 
better understand my meaning by an example. 

In the common chord of C, we have sounding together ©, E, and G. Now as 
every note vibrates, together with itself, its twelfth and seventeenth, we have sound- 
ing together, the twelfth and seventeenth of C, which are G and E two octaves above ; 
those of E, which are B and G # likewise two octaves above ; and those of G, which are 
D and B likewise two octaves above. Thus we have in the fundamental chord of C 
the following intolerable discords; G and G+ together, C and D together, D and E 
together and B and C together. I have recognized the presence of the Gand G& 
frequently, by listening intently to a common chord on an organ. 

Aristoxenus says of this genus even in ancient times, 

. . + Tpitov dé kal avwtatov, TO évappoviov' TeAEvTaiw yap a’Tw@ Kal mods 
pera wo dXov wovov cuvebiterary atcBnors. Har. p. 19. 
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another; each particular passion having its proper mode, 
or melody, assigned to it. Now whoever seriously considers 
this will doubtless own that all these circumstances must 
concur to produce all the great effects of music; namely, to 
delight the ear, affect the heart, and to enliven and recreate 
the mind. 

‘«« But how far the present music may be destitute of these 
powers, either by the introduction of new laws, or perhaps 
by our negligence in the use and application of the powers 
themselves, may be easily perceived, when its real effects 
are compared with these mentioned above; for though it is 
copious in its harmonies and pleasing in its various move- 
ments, yet does it not even in the lowest degree produce any 
of the effects of the ancient music. 

“This upon the whole is certain, that since those happy 
days, these internal passions have been raised and _ still are 
raised by music; but this is rather the effect of melody than 
of a combined and full harmony. We cannot however in 
any case expect these effects without an awakened attention 
in the hearer, and a mind free from tumultuous and unruly 
passions: now from the application and frequent use of this 
excellent cause, we may clearly derive the wonderful effects 
of ancient music. ‘To attain the same end, we have found 
it necessary to use the same means in our present labours, 
as far as the received taste of our times would allow us. 
Thus much may be said, as well for the sake of truth, as 
for obtaining, if not some praise, at least some favourable 
excuse, that we have not in this work always introduced 
the present fashionable airy style (though we would not be 
thought to take upon us to reform it;) and that to support 
in some measure the true simplicity and manly gravity of 
the ancient style, we have sometimes transgressed against 
the elegancies of the modern. 

‘* Men’s prejudices against music do not arise merely 
from the art itself, but it is often debased by mean and 
trivial words, which, instead of rendering it a subject of phi- 
losophical speculation by its magnificence and sublimity, pro- 
“ duce a contrary effect, of little or no estimation—however 
pleasing it may be to some. And this abuse is not wholly 
confined to the theatre; but has even intruded into places 
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of sacred worship; where it is sometimes rather fitted to 
excite the soft and effeminate passions, than to fill the mind 
with an honest and calm delight—to regulate the manners 
—to revive courage—and to inspire us with an awful ve- 
neration for the Most High and his sacred laws. And _ for 
these purposes was this art learned and cultivated by the 
ancients ; who by applying it to the great end for which it 
was given us by the Almighty, tasted in its utmost perfection. 
And to this we must attribute those wonderful effects men- 
tioned above, when they sung the actions of their illustrious 
men, their triumphs, their public laws, tragedies, moral 
instructions, and the praises of their Gods. In order there- 
fore to restore music to its ancient dignity and service, we 
have chosen the divine subject of the Psalms; and to render 
it again if not of equal efficacy with that of the ancients by 
reason of its different laws, at least more conformable to the 
sacred use for which it was principally intended: namely the 
worship of the Deity.” 

Such are the words of this great man; and his compo- 
sitions fully bear out what he here says. Most modern 
musicians blame him for want of variety, poverty of har- 
mony, and neglect of ornament; but I am happy to be 
able to justify by what little experience I have had, an 
observation which I have heard, that general'y the older 
musicians become the more their admiration of Marcello’s 
music increases”. Such men are rare in these days—perhaps 
(and that in an inferior degree) Jackson, of Exeter, is the 
only parallel which we can furnish to him. Handel was 
almost contemporary with Marcello. We owe much to him 
in every way—but less perhaps in this particular province 
than to those who are second only to him, Haydn and 
Mozart. 

But I am departing from my subject when I ought to 
be hastening to close it in. My only wish is that all my 


12 There are two works of his which I much wish to see, since I think it probable 
that he developed in them his ideas of what ancient music was. One is a poem by 
Abate Conti, entitled “‘I1 Timoteo” and set by him to music, founded on Dryden’s 
Alexander’s Feast ; and the other a poem by himself in which Casandra prophesies 
the destruction of Troy after the manner of the Casandra in the Agamemnon, and 
which he composed purposely to have the opportunity of expressing the deeper and 
more unusual passions in musical language. 
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readers were musicians, that we might join and do our ut- 
most to restore, as far as may be, this divine art to its old 
and pristine dignity. 

But no one can hope to do much in the present degraded 
state of music. ‘Till it is allowed its proper place in general 
education, it will not I fear be found desirable to restore 
it to its ancient simplicity. Musicians are, perhaps de- 
servedly, held in a qualified contempt among us: the practice 
is discouraged, the study almost forbidden: the cultivation 
of a musical ear, even among those who are otherwise most 
anxious to cultivate all their faculties, is neglected and de- 
spised ; our music is overladen with a multitude of burden- 
some and extraneous ornaments, variations, and accompani- 
ments; and where are we to look for those simple and 
severe melodies which may appeal to the natural ear and 
the natural soul—where are we to find the means of “re- 
creating * and composing our travail’d spirits with the solemn 
and divine harmonies of musick heard or learnt, which if 
wise men and prophets be not extremely out, have great 
power over dispositions and manners to smooth and make 
them gentle from rustick harshness and distempered _ pas- 
sions?” I own it appears to me that this can only be done 
by applying with energy to the study of the ancient music, 
of our own and of other nations, and especially that of the 
Greeks. And I hope I have not altogether failed in shewing 
that in so doing we shall not be unprofitably employed ™. 


13 Milton, Letter on Education. 

14 There are very few specimens of the ancient Greek music extant ; I would refer 
those who wish to satisfy themselves concerning the nature of its strains to one 
upon which I am content to rest all my chance of convincing them of its beauty; the 
original music of the opening of the first Pythian Ode of Pindar, set in modern notes 
in Bumey’s Hist. of Music Vol. 1. p. 106. Sir J. Hawkins’s Hist. of the Science 
and Practice of Music, Vol. 1. p.54. and in Boeckh’s Dissertation on the Metres of 
Pindar. 


Hy A. 


DE SACERDOTIIS GRAECORUM 
AUGUSTI BOECKHII PROLUSIO ACADEMICA. 


Ix religionibus veterum, imprimis Graecorum, perves- 
tigandis quum studia doctorum ferveant quum maxime, neque 
ea res iis solis, qui antiquis litteris operam dant, videatur 
gravis esse, sed quisquis varium et multiplicem generis hu- 
mani cultum, pietatis ac sapientiae incrementa et decrementa 
per aetatum vicissitudines saepe alternantia, cognoscere cupiat, 
philosophus, historicus, theologus, denique omnes, qui a li- 
berali eruditione non alieni sunt, his quaestionibus advertant 
animos; haud metuendum videtur umbraticae doctrinae op- 
probrium, si aliquid nobis de Graecis sacerdotibus dicendum 
sumpserimus. Insignem enim quendam et hucusque parum 
cognitum sacerdotum constituendorum modum attulit vetus- 
tum monumentum, decretum publicum continens: quod an- 
tequam apponamus, quomodo vulgo apud Graecos constituti 
sacerdotes sint, paucis liceat praefari. 

Igitur sacerdotia et sacra ministeria haud pauca, haud 
aliter ac regia dignitas, cui et ipsi sacerdotale sacrificiorum 
munus ex parte competebat, certis quibusdam gentibus ita 
fuerunt propria, ut non potuerit nisi ex illa gente sacerdos 
vel minister constitui: hujusmodi sacerdos dicitur LE PES KaTa 
ryévos, et tepwovvn haec watpios et matpixy'. In quo 
genere notissimi sunt Athenis Eumolpidae et Ceryces ac Ly- 
comidae*, ex quibus Eleusiniorum mysteriorum antistites et 
ministri, hierophantae, hieroceryces, daduchi lecti sunt, ut 
ex Phillidarum gente hierophantis creata est; Eteobutadae* 
qui Minervae Poliadis sacerdotem feminam, Thaulonidae, qui 
Diipoliorum popam (ov7vzov) praebebant; aliae Athenis 


1 Vide Plat. Legg. VI. p. 759. B. ubi cf. Ast. comment. ad Legg. VI, 7. p. 293. 

2 Horum stemma vide apud Miller. de Min. Poliad. p. 44 sqq. et in Corp. Inscr. 
Gr. T. 1. p. 442. 

5 Stemma Eteobutadarum proponit Muller. 1. c. p. 43. 
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gentes sacrae fuerunt Centriadae, Cynidae, Hesychidae, Phy- 
talidae: Mileti clarissimi fuerunt Branchidae, Colophone 
Clarii Apollinis sacerdotes, certis e familiis, et ferme Mileto 
acciti‘, in Cypro Cinyradae: omittimus multos, quorum 
passim mentio fit®. Et imsigni cura horum sacerdotum con- 
ficiebantur stemmata et indices, non sine fabulis; adhuc su- 
persunt hierophantarum Eleusiniorum aliquot stemmata vel 
potius stemmatum fragmina®, et ex Brondstedii, Regis Da- 
norum apud Pontificem Maximum legati, schedis ad nos 
missis ineditum tenemus Halicarnassiorum Neptuni Isthmii 
sacerdotum recensum, qui ab ipsius Neptuni filio progredi- 
tur’. Nimirum sive ea sacra, ut gentilicia, stirpibus illis 
accepta referebant civitates, sive ea inde ab initio publica 
universi populi fuerunt, sacerdotia nefas fuit transferri ab 
lis gentibus, quarum auctores numinis, quod illis colebatur 
caerimoniis, aut filii haberentur aut familiares; horum quin 
etiam posteri soli sacris legitimo ritu faciendis et perferendis 
ad deos mortalium precibus, donis, gratiarum actionibus ido- 
nei, soli ea videbantur indole natali et hereditaria praediti 
esse et divino quodam afflatu ingenito perfusi, longoque ma- 
jorum usu ita periti, ut apti essent sanctissimis muneribus 
obeundis. Sic vatum ars sacerdotio conjunctissima a pa- 
rentibus devolvebatur ad liberos; Telliadaeque et Clytiadae 
et Jamidae natura insitam et paternam vaticinandi peritiam 
habere visi; natura ortuque Daedalidae fuere sculptores, 
Asclepiadae medici, Eunidae citharistae vel citharoedi sa- 
cri, Lycomidae Cereris cantores: quid quod Spartae prae- 
cones et tibicines et coqui extiterunt, non qui artibus his 
praestare possent, sed quorum patres haec exercuissent mi- 
nisteria, Orientali prorsus et Aegyptiaco more*? Enimvero 
quo longius repetimus antiquitatis memoriam, eo magis ho- 


4 Verba sunt Taciti Ann. IT, 54. 

5 Cf. Hullmann. Urgeschichte des. Staats p. 91 sq. 

6 Corp. Inscr. Gr. n. 384. 385. * 

7 Publice is, jubente populo, ex antiqua columella in novas erat tabulas transcrip- 
tus; placuerat enim petaypawar [éx THs dpyaias o]tyAns THs TapesTwoNs Tots 
dya|Apact tots Tou Ilocedwvos Tov [’I]oOuiov rods yey[evnuévous] dao THs KTI- 
sews Kata yévos iepeis Tov To[ cede |vos Tov Katidpulévros bard Tay Ti aTotKi[ av 
éx] TpolGivos dyayovtwy Tocedav cal ’Awo\AL wm. Additur: Eioty 6€ év avTH 
iepeis Tov Toce:davos ofde: et scripta deinceps sacerdotum nomina sunt, appositis 


etiam annis, per quos quisque esset munere functus. 
8 Herodot. VI, 60. 
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mines optimum quidque ad naturae et generis, ex quo quisque 
natus, beneficium rettulisse intelligimus, nec pauca eorum, 
quae hinc manarunt, institutorum vestigia in cultissimam 
Graecae eruditionis aetatem propagata sunt. Et profecto 
hereditaria illa sacerdotia magnam partem et sanctiora ceteris 
fuerunt, et ad eas pertinuerunt religiones, quae ex summa 
tradita antiquitate interiores quasdam de rebus divinis et 
humanis sententias vel potius divinantium sensus, symbolo- 
rum involucris indutos, demonstrabant: inter quas facile 
prima sunt Eleusinia mysteria, in quibus etsi doctrinam nul- 
lam scientiae formulis comprehensam, qualem in illis unquam 
esse quaesitam mireris, traditam mystis et epoptis esse, neque 
arcanae disciplinae custodes et dispensatores hierophantas 
fuisse optime ostendit Lobeckius in libro insigni, qui Aglao- 
phamus inscriptus est; tamen ille non magis quam Io. Henr. 
Vossius id videtur effecisse, ut exulare jam e remotiore an- 
tiquitate symbola debeant, et ad novicios allegoretas reiicienda 
altior omnis fabularum et caerimoniarum interpretatio sit. 
Immo ea ipsa, quae in Eleusiniis esse repraesentata constat, 
et universa Cereris ac Proserpinae fabula, ab agrario deorum 
cultu prisco’ profecta, non philosopha quidem ratione con- 


9 Quin priscus hic cultus fuerit, nemo dubitat: sed num mature clarus fuerit, a 
Lobeckio, viro praestantissimo, dubitatum est, qui Eleusinias caerimonias tum demum 
inclaruisse putat, quum Eleusis Athenis accessisset, Solonis vero aetate Eleusinem 
nondum firmiter cum Atheniensibus coaluisse collegit ex bello, quod commemorat He- 
rodotus I, 30. (Agl. p. 214). Sed in hac re ab eo erratum esse monuit jam Mullerus 
(Dor. T. 1. p. 176.) ; nihil que est certius, quam illud bellum non inter Athenienses 
et Eleusinios gestum esse, sed prope Eleusinem inter vicinos Megarenses et Athe- 
nienses, qui tenebant Eleusinem: Solonis enim aetate notum est Megarenses plus 
semel dimicasse cum Atheniensibus. Et aliquatenus sua retractavit Lobeckius ipse 
(T. 11. p. 1351.). Haud dubie autem Eleusis sicut reliqua Atticae oppida jam tum 
cum Athenis in unam coaluerat civitatem, quum adhuc regibus parerent Athenae: ut 
Theseo hance oppidorum conjunctionem sublatis singulorum prytaneis tribuit fama 
optimis scriptoribus et ipsi Thucydidi probata; Eleusiniaque tum ipsum jam fuerunt 
Attica, et Athenarum rex Eleusinia curabat. Qua de re eo minus dubitandum, quod 
etiam in Ionia, et nominatim Ephesi, Codri posteris mandata Eleusiniae Cereris sacra 
fuerunt (Strab. XIV. init.) ; quod neutiquam esset factum, nisi primi illi coloni, qui 
Codridis ducibus ex communi et uno Athenarum prytaneo egressi Ioniam occuparunt, 
secum attulissent sacra Eleusinia, regibusque haec ex eo inde tempore fuissent propria. 
Nam posthac, quum regia dignitas magis indies imminueretur, non auctae regum 
praerogativae sunt. Immo Athenis ipsis Eleusiniorum cura ea, quae apud Jones ad 
Codridas pertinebat, transierat ad regem, qui est inter novem archontes (Poll. VIII, 
90. Harpocr. v. émieAntys THv uoTypiwy): hi vero inde ex prima institutione, hoc 
est ab Olymp. 24. non necessario fuere Codridae. Patet igitur, quod in Ionia Codridis 
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ceptam sed profundo sensu. viribus naturae genitalibus tacto 
divinatam palingenesiam et mortalium immortalitatem liquido 
adumbrant, ex morte reviviscentium velut semina: quam sa- 
cerdotes viri feminaeque, ‘‘quibus quidem curae fuit earum 
rerum, quas tractabant, posse rationem reddere",” quam 
Pindarus et Plato, credo etiam Isocrates et Cicero, ex illis 
collegerunt caerimoniis "’. 

Ceterum etiam in iis sacerdotiis, quae certarum gentium 
fuere propria, aut electioni aut sortitioni potuit locus esse: 
quemadmodum, postquam regium imperium abolitum est, 
ex certis nobilium gentibus archontes regiorum sacrorum 
heredes legi coepti sunt, antequam summi magistratus ca- 
pessendi jus vel cum omnibus optimo jure civibus vel cum 
ditioribus communicaretur, et simul sacra quaedam ad_ hos 
transirent sive sorte sive suffragiis creatos. Aut enim sacer- 
dotium genti proprium a patre ad filium vel propinquos ab 
intestato heredes transiit, quod in solos perpetuos sacerdotes 
(iepéas cra Biov, aidiovs, aiwviovs) cadit, quales sunt Hali- 
carnassii illi Neptuni sacerdotes, de quibus supra monuimus, 
et Spartae sacerdotes Castorum Herculisque  successores, 
aliique multi’; aut sacerdotes ministrique ex gente, penes 


relicta est Eleusiniorum cura, id repetitum esse ex priore ante Olymp. 24. aetate, 
Eleusiniis in loniam translatis, quum eorum in Attica cura adhuc apud Codridas esset : 
atque ita Eleusis certe jam ante Olymp. 24. Atheniensis civitatis pars fuisse in- 
telligitur. Sed fuit vel sub regibus ipsis diu ante illam Olympiadem. 

10 Haec Platonis verba sunt Menon. p. 8]. D. qui etsi Eleusinia non nominat, vix 
tamen illa ad alios sacerdotes rettuleris. Calliae Hipponici f. daducho earum, quas 
tractabat, rerum rationem cordi non fuisse, facile largimur. 

11 Pind. Fragm. p. 625. cui ipse Lobeckius tribuit aliquantulum; Plat. 1. c. quem 
etiam Phaedon. p. 70. C. ubi wadaidyv Aoyov de palingenesia affert, sacerdotalem 
judices narrationem in mente habuisse, non Pythagoricam sapientiam. Nec spreveri- 
mus Isocratem Paneg. cap. 6. licet quae de Eleusiniis dicit, latiore posthac significatu 
transtulerit in Duupayecov cap. 12. Ciceronis locus notus est Legg. II, 12. quem non 
videmus cur non ex Pindaro explicare liceat ; eodemque pertinet, quod Tusc. I, 13. 
de vita defunctorum significatur obscurius. Ubi prudentissime simul addidit vir sa- 
pientior quam plurimis videtur: Sed gui nondum ea, quae multis post annis tractart 
coepissent, physica didicissent, tantum sibi persuaserant, quantum natura ad- 
monente cognoverant ; rationes et causas rerum non tenebant. Videmus autem 
Odofr. Mullerum, qui tamen a vulgarium allegoretarum vanitate alienissimus est idem- 
que minime credulus, non multum ac nos aliter sentire in Prolegg. Mythol. p. 255. 
Postremo etiam post Lobeckium Agl. T. 11. p. 801 sqq. non omittendum videtur, 
Eumolpum illum fabulosum Thracem potissimum haberi, apud Thraces vero quosdam 
vel vulgi opinione mortem praelatam Huic esse vitae. 

12 De Spartanis cf. Corp. Inscr. Gr. n. 1840. et ibi notata. Sic Scopelianus apyie- 
pevs Actas avtés Te kal of mpdyovor, wats éx TaTpos mavTes, Philostr. Vit. Soph, 
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quam id juris erat, suffragio vel sortitione creati sunt: id 
quod necessarium fuit in annuis sacerdotiis aliisque sacris 
ministeriis'*; quamquam sacerdotia gentibus certis propria 
haud dubie perpetua fuerunt plurima: sed hos quoque per- 
petuos sacerdotes et ceteros, qui perpetui quidem essent nec 
tamen ex certa gente, eodem modo constitui potuisse sponte 
patet“. Verum antequam Romana instituta latius per 
orbem terrarum propagata sunt, sacerdotes suffragio lecti 
(aiperoi s. Yeyporovytrot) non multi videntur fuisse, licet 
hance creandi rationem probasse Homerus perhibeatur”’ ; 


1, 21, 2. quem locum de hac re disserens attulit Spanhem. in Callim. Pallad. 34. 
Nec ficta lex, sed ad certa sacerdotia restringenda, quae obtinuisse hinc inde dicitur, 
Tas icpwotvas Tols Taldas THv TaTépwv dradéxecbar (Hermogen. Partitt. c. 6. et 


Marcellin. ad Hermog. p. 71.) 


13 Cf. de tepavdy Attico quae diximus Cerp. Inscr. Gr. T. 1. p. 325. 5 sq. 
Daduchi perpetui quidem fuerunt, sed videntur plures munus per vices obisse, alius 
alio anno (cf. ad Corp. Inscr. Gr. n. 388. 394.) 


14 Huc rettuleris verba in prooemiis Demostheni tributis posita p. 1461. 5. ubi quod 
praetores fere perpetuo jidem sint, Athenienses dicuntur tavtdérac. Tov aitov Tpé- 
Tov, ovmep Tovs iepets, KaOioTavar Kal Tol’s apxovTas. 

5 Schol. Iliad. ¢, 300. p. 191. Bekk. (ad verba tiv yap Tpaes é0nxav ’AOnvains 
igpecav) : Ovre KAnpwrods ole Ex yévous BoteTar Tovs Lepets Elvat, OTE Wnjp~w Eves, 
XX’ ovs TAHGs WypiCopevoyv EXotTO. Similia Eustathius. Aristotelis quidem locus 
Polit. [V, 12. 2. Schneid. ad quem provocant nonnulli, aipec.v sacerdotum non eyin- 
cit, quod ibi sacerdotum mentio ad solam vocem tovs kAnpwTovs referri potest; aipe- 
Twy tamen exempla supersunt, ut in decreto Deliaco Corp. Inscr. Gr. n. 2270. est 
sacerdos aipeels id tov djuov, Dearum ut videtur Eleusiniarum, sicut etiam Cereris 
Eleusiniae hierophantis, Romana quidem aetate, sed more opinor prisco, suffragio 
creata est teste titulo Corp. Inscr. Gr. n. 434, ebvé we Kexpomidar Anot 0écav iepdpav- 
Tw: quae verba excludunt sortitionem. Dearum Eleusiniarum etiam iepomovoi 
suffragio creati sunt (Demosth. in Mid. p. 552. 6.) et quattuor éwimedntal trav 
puortnpiwv, qui certe specie quadam sacerdotii gaudebant: hi enim a populo creati 
manuum sublatione sunt, bini ex universis Atheniensibus, singuli ex Eumolpidis et 
Cerycibus. Neque aliter constituti parasiti sacris conjuncti, aipovmevor, ut ait Crates 
(Athen. VI. p. 235. C. coll. p. 234. A.) Alpeoiw vero et yexpotoviay in eligendis 
magistratibus non, ut vulgo putatur, differre, satis docent vel loci Aristotelis a Sché- 
manno de comitt. p. 310. allati, consentiente Platonis genere loquendi Legg. VI. 
p- 755. B sqq. atque errant, qui ob Aeschinis verba in Ctesiph. p. 425. (quae sequitur 
auctor Arg. II. Dem. in Androt.) distinguunt yepotovytois et aipetots, quasi hos 
legerint tribus tribuumque partes, illos populus. Quippe Aeschines verba legis, 
kat et tives adXor aipetol ryepoviay dukacrynpiov AauBdvover, docet non posse 
nisi de iis dicta esse magistratibus, quos tribus tribuumque partes crearint, quod dem- 
ptis iis, quos lex jam supra commemorarat, xYerpotoyntots et xAnpwrots, non super- 
sint alii: at haec interpretatio quamvis justa non impedit, quominus et hi aiperot 
fuerint yeipotovnrot, et illi yeyootovytol fuerint aiperot. Ceterum recentiores Gracci 
alpecw aliquando etiam latiore sensu pro kataocrace: dicunt. 
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sed quemadmodum Plato” sorte illos constitui jubet, ut 
eorum constitutio deo sortium rectori committatur, sic plu- 
rima sacerdotia, et maxime annua, vulgo erant KAnpwra, eo 
tamen adhibito temperamento, ut qui sortiri vellent, horum 
nomina cum praerogativa nobilitatis ederet eorum concio, 
ad quos pertinerent illae religiones”: neque aliter in Eleu- 
siniis 0 pvovuevos ef eéatias constitutus est™. Ex qua 
sortis sanctitate etiam illud repetendum videtur, quod Athe- 
nis certe, quum pylagori suffragiis crearentur, tamen hierom- 
nemones sortito obtinebant munus, utpote sacerdotalis ma- 
gistratus. 

Hac igitur sortitione, quae licet religione ipsa excusata 
esset, non tamen potuit non efficere, ut sanctissima munera, 
eodem modo quo magistratus civiles gliscente populari im- 
perio sortis fortunae commissi, in hominum levissimorum 
traderentur manus, vix negaveris sacerdotum auctoritatem, 
dignitatem, honorem, simulque et horum et ceterorum ho- 
minum pietatem esse imminutam. At multo damnosior et 
prorsus inhonesta consuetudo invaluit ea, cujus causa haec 
exponere instituimus. Sicut enim Simon Magus a Divis 
Apostolis oblata pecunia postulavit, ut cum ipso communi- 
carent potestatem imponendis manibus Spiritum sanctum 
dandi, medioque, quod vocant, aevo Simonia magis magis- 
que increbruit, ‘‘indignis quibuslibet et Simoniaco felle ama- 
ricatis ecclesias vendendo”; ita Dionysius Halicarnassensis” 
Numae de sacerdotibus creandis instituta laudans, qui nec 
venalia sacerdotia fecerit nec sorte distribuenda, queritur 
quod ceteri temere plerumque et inconsiderate designarint 
sacrorum antistites, et alii eos sorte constituerint, alii in- 
super plus licentibus muneris honorem addixerint pecunia. 


16 Legg. VI. p. 759. C. 

17 Hoc est rpoxpi0jvar év Tots evyevestatots KAnpovaba Tis Lepwotvyns ap. De- 
mosth. ady. Eubulid. p. 13138. 20. 

18 Corp. Inscr. Gr, T. 1. p. 445. 5. 

19 Ut ait Henricus IV. Germanorum rex in litteris ad Gregorium VII. datis 
(Chronic. Virdun. in Labb. bibl. mss. T. 1. p. 209.) 

20 Archaeol. II. p. 292. "Eve:ta, dtt THY d\XAwy dairAws Tws Kal amepic~ 
KérTws ws él modd Totounévwy Tas aipécers (hoc dixit p. karactdces) TWY ETLo- 
THoOMEVWY Tors Lepots, Kal THY pév dpyuplov TO Timioy atoKnpiTTEW aELOUYTWY, THY 
6& KAjpw dtatpoivTwy rods iepets, Exetvos OVTE WYNnTas XpnuaTwU éwoinge Tas Lepw- 
ovvas OUTE KANpw MEpLoTas. 
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(Juae non ita dicta esse, ut corruptori iis, qui sacerdotem 
legerent, clanculum pecunias largito datum sacerdotium per- 
hibeatur, sed proprie atque ex vero, ac sacerdotalia munera, 
ut portoria et vectigalia auctione publica esse vendita, docet 
ejusdem civitatis, ex qua Dionysius oriundus, plebiscitum 
ineditum, idque pluribus nominibus memorabile, quod a 
Werninckio, centurione Britannico, ex marmore exceptum 
misit nobis Bréndstedius: hoc enim decreto Halicarnassio- 
rum senatus et populus sacerdotium Dianae Pergaeae, cujus 
cultus per Asiam, superstitionum quarumlibet refertissimam, 
late propagatus est, tum quum has caerimonias reciperet, 
locandum proposuit, incerta quidem aetate, sed quantum 
ex scripturae genere conjicere licet, ante Octaviani Augusti 
imperium. Quod plebiscitum quum uberiore explicatione 
indigere non videatur, id satis habemus emendatum appo- 
suisse, et devitato omni supervacaneae eruditionis apparatu 
breves infra addidisse notulas. Est igitur his verbis con- 
ceptum. 

"Emi vjewrowov Xappv[A]ov [t]ov Arayopov, pyvos 
‘HpalkAei]ov, mputaveias trys peta Meverdevs tov Dop- 
[MLWVOSs [yp]aumarevovros AtoooTrou uae ‘H[6 Jovixov, é[d Joke 
[77 Bour ]n Kal tLe] Li lee, ryvepn” TpuTavewy. TT play 
[don onl lepyTeiay THs 'Apréussos TIS Hep ya Jias 
mLap]egerale t |épecav aorqy ee aoTev aul pjorépwr emt 
[ rp Jets yeveds yeryevmpevyy, Kal Tpos Tar pos Kal ™pos payT pos” " 
oe Tprapevy iepacerat €ml [Clans TNS avri|s]) Kal Ouser Ta lepa 
va onuot[edéla™ Kat Ta idiwrika, Kat AyWera Tov Ovopévev 


21 Tyan sine Iota subscr. exaratum manifesto primus casus est, ut in pluribus 
decretis publicis, de quibus alio loco dicemus. Idem videtur in iis decretis resti- 
tuendus, qui apud Demosthenem leguntur, quamquam scimus esse quae contra dici 
queant. 

22 Hoc est mprauévn tis. Articulus licet infra additus hoc loco de industria 
omissus est. 

23 De hac forma vide ad Corp. Inscr. Gr. n. 1603. 

24 AnuoteXéa dedimus, non éymotixa, quod illud fere usitatum in hac re est; 
soluta forma potuit ex vetusto usu retenta esse, ut supra MevexAevs. Formulam 
iepa Onuotedy illustravimus Oec. civ. Athen. T. 1. p. 228. et Buttmannus ad 
Demosth. in Mid. p. 531. ubi eam Dodonaeo reddidit oraculo secundo, eximie 
ille in his oraculis emendandis versatus, nisi quod in fine prioris post tot egregias 
correctiones defecit fatigatus. Verba sunt: ty dé Awyy PBovv Kal adda iepeia, 
Kal tpdme{av yadkyv' Kal mpos, TO avabnua, 0 avebykev Oo Onpos 6 ’ADnvaiwv. 
In quibus ridicule infinitum est illud @\Aqa, ridicula ultima dictio kal mpds etc. 


Vou. II. No. 5. 3M 
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Onuooia al | €kKaTTOU vepelou KWAHVY Kal TA ET Kohn vEMo~ 
meva kat TeTaptnuolp|i| ola omharyxvev kat Ta Séouara, 
TeV O€ i[oeJeoreL eed Jv inperau KwWANY Kal Ta €ml KwAy ve- 
poueva Kal TeTapTnwopioa omaryxvov. Tous O€ raul! Jas 
Oudvat Tois TpuTaveow cis THY Bvciay THs “Apréuioos évTedes”™ e 
dpay mas Tpia|xjovra. mapac«eval ¢ Jew o€ THY [Olvctav tas 
yuvatkas Tas TOY TpYTAvEwr, aPovcas TO €k [7 ]is [or Jews 
cucdpevon, TOV mpuTavevovt|w|y TO pynVa TOV “Hpi devor. 
THv 66 Ouvciav avvre|d Jeers vos ‘H paxXetov dwoexarn, € EoTW 
oe [a t]épera icoporpos [xa]i Tats ryuvangiy TOV Tm puTavewy, 
Twv Ovopeveov onpooig. mroveia Bw dé 4 tépeca Kal éxaoryy 
voumnviay emrexouptay umép Toews, hauPavovca Opaxmny. 
év [e d|é uyul n Quota [oluvre[d Jerre ” Snore, 
aryerpeTo apo vijou [7]es nuepas Tpets, é7 oixtav wy 
qopevopern™* 0 O€ ayEephos éoTw TIS vepetas. wat[a loxeva- 
[ola dé [7 Jif] ieper[ av klai vo tepov ov av PovdnTar™. 
KaTackevacaTw o€ Kal Oncavpov ™ [Alees év| B Jad[ A |érw- 
cap de o[t] Ovlo]vtle]s emi mer TW TEAELW of BJo[d Jou s] 
Ovo, él O€ yyadabewe@ ofodov" avorryovTwr be ot eferacTat 
Kat eviavtlo|y tov Oycavpov. Addita sunt etiam alia, sed 
temporis injuria ita mutilata, ut hoc ea loco omittenda cen- 
seamus. 
Scr. Berolini d. x. m. Januar a. Mpcccxxx. 


nam quod avé)nxev de donario dictum putatur nondum consecrato, sed posthac 
demum consecrando ex voto prius suscepto, ferri nequit: dvé0yxey non unquam 
inter tot exempla dicitur nisi de donario jam posito et consecrato. Scribe: Bovv Kai 
adpva iepeta, Kal Tpawelavy xadkynv wpos TO dvabypa etc. mensam apponendam 
ad id donarium, quod consecravit populus Atheniensis. Pulchre post victimas 
additur vox iepeva, ut illae distinguantur a mensa, quae ex alio prorsus est genere. 

25 Sc. iepetov kal op. etc. 

26 Non intrans aedes, ut ap. Demosth. de cor. p. 271. 13. ém’ oikias BadiZwv. De 
stipis collectione (éyepu) nota sunt omnia, maxime post Ruhnk. ad Tim. p. 9. 

27 Tum ipsum igitur Halicarnassi Dianae Pergaeae cultus primum institutus est, 
templumque nondum exstructum fuit. 


DE TITULIS QUIBUSDAM SUPPOSITIS 
AUGUSTI BOECKHII PROLUSIO ACADEMICA. 


Awte hos octo fere annos Radulphi Rochetti potissimum 
humanitate et litterarum propagandarum studio laudabili per 
cultissimas Europae terras innotuit monumentum vetus bi- 
lingue, in parietinis Cyrenarum, ut fertur, repertum Meli- 
taequae servatum apud virum, quantum aestimare licebat, 
honestum, geometram et architectum militarem Gallicum ex 
eo ordine, cui de ingenio nomen inditum: qui vir, testibus 
litteris a Rochetto ad nos tum datis, a sese transcriptum ex 
lapide exemplum Academiae Inscriptionum Parisinae miserat. 
Supra sunt Phoeniciae litterae quinque, tum currus alatus 
draconibus junctus, duabus insertis taedis ardentibus, ad 
modum insignium Eleusiniorum sive Cerealium; sub 
curru legitur Graece: ‘Od\vur. FAAAPI Eros III: se- 
quuntur tres versus Phoenicii, quorum voces ternis punctis 
in trigonum compositis distinguuntur; interjectisque dein- 
ceps ter novenis punctis per tria juga dispositis adduntur 
Graeca, Povaerpodncoy scripta litteris partim pervetustis, 
partim satis novae vel insolitae formae, antiquissimo inter- 
punctionis genere (‘) distinctis vocabulis. Verba haec sunt: 
‘H wacav ovciwy Kat yuvaKkev KowoTns myn THs OEias EoTt 
OukaLoguvNS Eipyvn TE TEAELA TOLs TOU TUpAOU oxou exAexTous 
aryaBors avopacwy, ous Zapaons te kal IlvOaryopas, Tay tepo- 
avTwy apiorou, Kown ouuPirety ouvvievto. Infra sculptus 
est serpens caudam mordens et tria trigona, productis in 
unoquoque omnibus lateribus in altero angulo inscriptisque 
singularibus punctis. Simul idem geometra aliam misit 
Cyrenaicam inscriptionem: in tabula modice fastigiata crux 
comparet circumdata litteris vocem Osiris continentibus et 
laurea corona cincta; haec corona interposita est verbis 
Zinev Kupar(atos); sub ea ductibus partim antiquis aut 
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priori titulo similibus, partim multo recentioribus scripta, 
singularibus punctis inter bina quaeque vocabula interposi- 
tis, habentur haec: Ow, Kpovos, Lewpodsrpns, TluOaryopas, 
 Exrixoupos, Maedakns, ’Twavvns, X patos TE kau ou MBE TE POL 
Kupavairot KaOnynrat ounpevers evrehhwow mur, pnoev mev 
olketomroreta Oa, Tors O€ voj.ors appiryew, Kat THY smapavopiay 
KaATaTONEMELY’ ~TOUTO ryap n TNS Orkatoouvns TNYNs TOUTO TO 
pakapiws ev kown Cyv.  Horum titulorum, qui multorum 
ingenia doctorum exercuerunt, prior quum multas ob causas 
et ob ipsam Olympici anni notationem veteribus insuetam et 
ante Timaeum Siculum prorsus incognitam non posset el, 
quam simulat, aetati tribui; uno ore plerique omnes utrum- 
que a Gnostica aliqua Cyrenis secta circa quintum vel sex- 
tum a Christiana epocha saeculum conditum esse statuerunt, 
priorem fortasse etiam paulo prius; de vetusta inscriptionum 
harum origine non dubitarunt interpretes et editores, Gese- 
mius, qui de lis docte egit in commentatione Halae edita, 
easque Carpocratianorum haeresi tribuit, H. A. Hamaker in 
epistola ad Rochettum a. mpcccxxv. publicata', ac. Matter 
in Historia Gnosticismi®, et qui nuperrime de interpungendi 
genere in Phoenicia inscriptione usurpato dixit C. I. C. Reu- 
vens*, aliique complures. Indignum hercle, quod tot cla- 
rissimi theologi et philologi tamdiu decepti sunt fraude 
Melitensi, cui, quum primum ad nos missum tituli bilinguis 
exemplum esset, hunc ipsum deberi, in litteris ad Rochettum 
privatim datis eramus suspicati‘; ne diutius decipiantur, 
paucis et quantum paginae huic prooemio concessae rei non 
simplicis explicationem patiuntur, Melitae cusos nuperrime 
hos titulos esse demonstrabimus, non iis utentes argumentis, 
quae ex scripturae forma, Graeco sermone, rerum et senten- 
tiarum novitate petieris: haec enim tanto libentius nunc mit- 


' De hac cf. Gesenii censuram in Ephem. litt. Hal. 1826. n. 110 sqq. unde simul 
intelligitur, ex Spohnianis chartis, non quod Hamaker jecerat, a nobis Gesenium prioris 
tituli exemplum accepisse. 


2? T. 11. p: 290. 3 Epist. ad Letronn. 11. p. 17. 

4 De eodem titulo dubitasse etiam Udalr. Frid. Koppium novimus. Nostri judicii 
vestigium reperies in Corp. Inscr. Gr. T. 1. Praef. p. xxx. ubi diximus, de industria 
alia atque ea, quae attulissemus, exempla inscriptionum antiquitus fictarum omissa 
esse, wtpote incerta: distinctius loqui noluimus, quod modestia intempestiva diffide- 


bamus nobis ipsi, postquam bilingui titulo accessit Simoneus, qui initio minus sus- 
pectus videbatur. 
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timus, quanto majore sollertia illa eludere effugio et excusa- 
tionibus qualibuscunque didicerunt cupidi: sed eam fere 
viam ingrediemur, qua olim Petrizzopulum Graecum falsi 
convicimus. Docebimus eundem hominem alia finxisse; cum 
his componemus Cyrenaicos titulos, ut eos pateat ejusdem 
esse fabricae: nec jam dubitabitur, quin doctus Avenionen- 
sis et Melitenses duo consenserint inter se, ut pravae erudi- 
tionis fetibus istis monstrosis fucum facerent credulis, Josephi 
Vallae Melitensis, qui patriae ope linguae suppositis Livianis 
scriptis et codice Normannico famam suam contaminavit, po- 
pulares et successores, ejusque si non poena certe ingenio 
dignissimi. 

Anni mpccexxvitt. d. Jan. vi. vir scriptis haud paucis 
spectatus, Marchio Agricola de Fortia @Urban Avenionensis, 
Societati Asiaticae Parisinae plura inscriptionis Phoeniciae 
exempla tradidit, quae esset Melitae effossa, de eaque paucis 
disseruit; uberiorem mox in ejusdem Societatis consessu 
commentationem recitavit d. Febr. rv. qua de eadem inscrip- 
tione et aliis rebus cum illa conjunctis disputat®. Exem- 
plum, quod ante oculos habemus, Engelmanni lithographi 
opera expressum est et Fortiae ipsi dedicatum; id ex lapide, 
ut fertur, perfecte servato, cujus tres dimensiones annotatae 
diligenter sunt, delineavit Ge. Grongnet Melitensis, olim 
geometra militaris Gallicus, qui in patria habitat insula. 
Supra sculptus est tridens et utrinque oculus cum delphino 
aquam ejiciente et aliis ornamentis minus insignibus; inter 
haec et circum septem stellae collocatae sunt, et stellis ap- 
positae singulae litterae Phoeniciae, quae a sinistra ad dex- 
tram sunt I, E, H, O, Q, OY, A; neque enim incerta earum 
lectio est, quod universum alphabetum Phoenicium, ex quo 
desumptae tituli hujus litterae sunt, in tabula simul distri- 
buta exponitur. Paulo inferius juxta eundem tridentem ad 
sinistram est aries vel capricornus, ad dextram cancer; mag- 
nis deinceps litteris in media area scriptum nomen A¢hlas: 
reliqua inscriptio per xvi1t series verticales orovyydov dis- 
posita est et simul Bovstpodydor, initio ab ima dextra facto ; 
inter binos versus quosque ducta est linea, ibi interrupta, 


5 Prior commentatio edita est Annal. de la Litterature et des Arts T. xxx. Fasc. 
379, altera ibid. Fasc. 384. 
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ubi ex altero in alterum transit lectio. In utroque inscrip- 
tionis latere habetur ancora et sub hac delphinus; inferior 
margo cingitur ornamento simili illis, quibus in vasis pictis 
Italicis insigniri margines solent®. Reliquam tabulam implet 
nota editoris’. Hunc igitur lapidem mense Maio a. mpcccxxVI. 
Josephum Felicem Galeam, sacerdotem Melitensem, docemur 
invenisse Melitae inter fodiendum ; testes sunt litterae duplices, 
quas lithographi forma expressas ante oculos habemus, Ga- 
leae utraeque, alterae eodem anno d. vir. Maii scriptae ad 
Grongnetum, quibus hunc, utpote Phoeniciae linguae studi- 
osum, donat lapide ejusque ab illo interpretationem postulat*, 
alterae d. xxx. Augusti ad Marchionem datae, quibus sibi 
tantum inventum gratulatur, cujus praestantiam a Marchi- 
one juste aestimatam ipse quidem minime perspexerit. Neve 
auctor etiam antiquior desideretur, gravissimum lapidi con- 
ciliat Marchio illustrissimus.  Scilicet a. u. c. pxxxvi. Tib. 
Sempronius Consul, qui tum Melitam ceperat*, haec Graeci, 
ut conjicitur, manu inscribenda lapidi curavit: 7’. Sempron. 
Cos. hoc magni Athlantis et soubmersae Athlantidis reli- 
quiouwm vedit eidemque servari coeravit an. ur. DXXXVI. 
Olymp. cxu. an. m1. Carthaginienses vero quum_ recupe- 
rassent insulam, defossum a Melitensibus hoc monumentum 
esse et latuisse, donec id bonus ecclesiasticus, parum ille 
harum rerum gnarus, ex fundo putel saxo incisi protraheret. 
Mirum vero, quod haec Consulis nota non simul cum Phoe- 
nicio titulo lithographi arte repraesentata est! Nempe frau- 


6 Talia vide ap. Grotefend. in Bottigeri Amalthea T. 11. ad p. 90. 

7 Hance quoque animi causa apponimus: ‘‘ Cette précieuse découverte détermine 
enfin au juste la véritable position de lV’ancienne Athlantide qui s’étendait depuis le 
Golphe de la grande Syrte jusqu’entre le Cap Bon d’Afrique, et le Cap Maretimo de 
Sicile, étant les Isles de Malte et de Goze les anciens sommets du fameux Mont 
Athlas qui s’élevait presque au milieu de l’Athlantide submergée 1’an avant 1’Ere 
Chrétienne 2298. Epoque du Déluge d’Ogyges.” Epocham hanc in eum annum de- 
finierat Fortia in Historia antiqua orbis terrarum, de qua infra dicemus. 


8 Pars potissima haec est: ‘‘ Vi do nuova, che nello demolire una stanza posta nel 
fondo del Cortile di Casa mia, nello scavo delle pietre del fondamento é stata trovata 
una grossa pietra coperta di caratteri antichi, che io credo essere Phenicj ; e siccome 
voi vi dilettate dello studio di questa lingua, io ve ne faccio un Dono, affinche poi spie- 
gandola, mi direte il significato, che quei caratteri racchiudono.”’ Subscripsit Gron- 
gnetus: “ L’original de cette lettre est gardé par moi soigneusement, comme un écrit 
qui forme époque, et qui me constate la pleine propriété d’un aussi rare monument.” 


9 Liv. XXI. $1. 
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dem fraude tegere auctor sustinet; posthac demum etiam 
Latina inscriptio fingenda visa. Nam ut hic paululum sub- 
sistamus, priusquam reliqua hominum lepidissimorum piacula 
persequamur, et dictio Latini tituli et anni notatio prodit 
suppositionem: non quisquam ea aetate aut ex urbis con- 
ditae aut ex Olympica epocha numeravit annos_publice, 
nedum ex utraque ratione utcunque” comparata; ne doctos 
quidem sive Graecos seu Romanos in annalibus describendis 
credibile est epocha urbis conditae usos esse tum, quum M. 
Porcius Cato, antiquioris de ea epocha sententiae auctor, 
sedecim esset annos natus. Igitur postquam et hine et ex 
ceteris, quae mox afferemus, non solum Atlanticum titulum, 
sed etiam Cyrenaicos ficticios esse intellexissemus, Gesenius 
de ea re a nobis certior factus examinavit Atlanticum. Hunc 
quid censetis repperisse? Non Phoenicia lingua scriptum 
Atlanticum titulum esse, sed Melitensi potissimum, hoc est 
corrupta dialecto nova Arabica! Etiam vir prudentissimus 
Silv. de Sacy,*de quo magnopere queritur Fortia, fidem 
tituli addubitavit haud obscure", licet modeste dixerit lapi- 
dem ipsum exspectandum esse, ut quid in illo vere scriptum, 
quid male lectum et explicitum ab interprete esset, dignos- 
ceretur: neque vero lapis unquam Parisios allatus videtur. 
Ceterum quae proposita a Fortia interpretatio est, eam non 
novimus ; confecisse eam Cannolus Melitensis, linguae Chal- 
daicae professor, dicitur, qui jam prius Grongneto nomen 
‘Atlantis signaque caelestia arietis et cancri, stellasque, quae 
Pleiades sint, litterasque iis appositas Jehovae sanctum 
nomen continentes explicuerit. Ex Gesenii interpretatione 
necesse est tantum afferamus, quantum opus est, ut de iis 
Judicari possit, quae statim narrabimus. Prima aliquis per- 
sona loquens inducitur, fortasse Atlas II. quem mox in sce- 
nam producemus: hic sese ait adscendisse ad montem At- 
lantis et constitisse in medio; esse haec sepulcra magni 
regis Atlantis; ibi sese habitasse per septem circulos solis, 


10 In Semproniano titulo comparatio congruit cum recepta hodie Varroniana 
ratione, factaque est duce Arte data probandi, ad quam provocat ipse Fortia. 
1! Hoc imprimis patet ex Societatis Asiaticae processu, quem dicunt, verbali ita con- 


cepto: “* M. le Marquis de Fortia d’Urban donne communication d’une inscription 
qwon dit Phénicienne, et qu'on dit trouvée a Malte.” 
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et fuisse sub jussu regis Ogygis; ab hoc fastigio vidisse 
se gyrum splendidissimarum inter deas caeli Pleiadum, 
domum auream patris magni Neptuni et Ogygis honorati 
in vita sua, tres columnas Herculis, Eoam totam, quam 
late habitatur, et deas maris, Hispaniam totam, quae pro- 
cedit in finibus maris mediterranei et externi, et terram 
regis septimi Mejarataraph, et hujusmodi alia. 

Nec vero his contentus portentis fuit auctor: fallacia alia 
aliam trudit. Nam forte fortuna Grongnetus, quem solum 
diligunt dii, a. Mpcccxxt. Melitae amicitiam sibi conciliavit 
Domeni de Rienzi, Valliclusani (de Valle clausa sibi notissima 
scripsisse Fortiam dicimus in transcursu): ille Rienzius cum 
Aristone Samio, noto ut fertur homine, per Graeciam et 
Africam iter fecerat; his contigerat, ut quum aliis rebus 
antiquis magni pretii potirentur, tum eo ipso anno in Creta 
insula invenirent codicem papyraceum sane quam vetustum, 
quo continebatur opus inscriptum sic: “ Too Evuadou Kupa- 
vicod Ioropia AtPuKot (3130 AAI.” Sextus liber (P71) 
de submersione Atlantidis agit: de ea tractaverat Fortia in 
uno ex decem voluminibus, quae de historia antiqua orbis 
terrarum conscripsit : quod opus quum Grongnetus Romae a 
Fortia acceptum Melitam secum attulisset, ut Fortiae com- 
menta perdisceret, pretium ei visum est Eumalea cognoscere. 
Igitur Pexzali Pargiotae, vetustae Graecitatis gnaro, qui tum 
Melitae degebat, mandavit, ut sextum Eumalei operis librum 
verteret in Italicum sermonem. Mox Aristo diem supremum 
obiit ; codicis heres Rienzius, quum Naupliam proficisceretur, 
spoliatur a praedonibus; postea videtur ad Satrapam Aegypti, 
hinc ad Indos Orientales profectus esse: codex igitur perditus 
esse judicandus est. Nae isti bene fecerunt, et Aristo, quod 
ad inferos rediit, ut umbris accederet umbra, et Rienzius, quod 
ad Indos evasit, unde nemo eum ad testimonium dicendum 
evocabit. Nos gratulemur nobismet, quod certe sexti Eumalei 
libri Italica superest translatio, quam Fortia jam in Gallicum 
sermonem transtulit. Legimus hanc Gallicam interpretationem 


'2 Bonus vir volebat: Evpadou Kupnvaiou ioropias ABuxijs etc. vel potius Kupa- 
vaikov; in hac sola voce Dorismum adsciscit etiam Cyrenaicorum titulorum fabricator, 
excepta forma Dorica évréAXwow ; nisi hoc voluit pro vitio haberi, quo minus titulus 
videretur suspectus. wmeli nomen auctor Atlanticae fabulae studiosissimus ex hac 
ipsa arripuisse videtur; cf. Platonem Critia, p. 114. B. 
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Libro quinto Eumalus de Libya ejusque rege Atlante (in- 
tellige Atlantem II.) disseruerat: hoc argumentum _perse- 
quitur sexto libro, excerpta haec dicens ex Aristippi Cyrenael, 
celebris philosophi, historia Libyca, cujus meminit Diogenes 
Laertius. Iniquus sit, qui postulet, ut totum istum inseramus 
libellum : sufficiet aliquot inde miracula enotasse. Reges olim 
Atlantidem simul habuerunt decem, quos inter divisum regnum 
universum !; unius ex his filius fuit Atlas minor, homo valde 
doctus et doctorum familiaris. Is ex amicis legit societatem 
philosophorum, qui Atlantici vocati sunt; ht viverwnt com- 
muniter, et eorum praecipuum placitum hoc fuit, ut nihil 
proprium haberent, ne uxores quidem. Multo post Aris- 
tippus adoptavit haec praecepta; adhuc, ait Kumalus, prope 
Cyrenas conspicitur locus, ubi beati illi philosophi convenie- 
bant, et vocatur Atlanteus. TIllis vero institutis puram illi 
tranquillitatem et felicitatem nulla re turbatam parari judi- 
cabant. Sed Atlas secundus Aristippo auctore discipulus 
fuit Nini Babylonii regis; Ninus Ogygem patruum nescio an 
avunculum habuit. Ogyges, quod nomen Phoenicia lingua 
Servatorem significat, ultimus rex Atlantidis fuit (regem regum 
intellige, sub quo erant novem minores, ut in Platonis Critia) : 
eo regnante quum diluvio submergeretur Atlantis, ipse multo 
labore evasit cum quattuor fillis, Cresso, Cadmo, Pelasgo, 
Jano: dum per mare vagantur, Cressus Cretam condit pater- 
naque ibi mysteria instituit, Cadmus Thebas, ubi etiam porta 
Ogygia; mox Eleusis Cadmi filius avita mysteria Eleusine 
condit : Pelasgus consedit in Arcadia, Panisque eam imysteriis 
illustrat: Janus in Italia succedit Saturno, ac nominatur Janus 
Saturnus, et ipse mysteriorum auctor. Postremo Ogyges 
Phoenicen occupat et instituit mysteria eadem, quae Atlas 
minor, ille philosophus, in Libya; Ogyges deinceps Noa vo- 
catus est; is apri ictu percussus quum perisset, Adonia insti- 
tuta sunt. Hic autem Ogyges tertius est. Nam primus rex 
Atlantidis fuit Atlas J. Neptuni filius (ut in Platonis Critia) : 
ab hujus initio ad Ogvgem III. usque effluxerunt anni novies 


13 Hoc ex Platonis Critia p. 114. A. Platonis hoc opus Reipublicae conjunctum 
est, in qua de communione bonorum et mulierum praecipitur. Hine natum universum 
hoc figmentum. Quamquam in vicinia Cyrenarum apud barbaras Libyae gentes mu- 
lieres quasi communes fuisse docent Herodotus et alii; sed hine nemo Cyrenaicis istis 
commentis fidem addere andebit. 


Vou. II. No. 5. 3N 
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mille et novem, quos decem regum imperium explevit, a patre 
ad filium continua serie translatum (hoc quoque similiter atque 
apud Platonem). Hi praeter Atlantem sunt Gadirus I. Ogyges 
I. Hooram, Debber, Ohannes, cujus nomen significat Miseri- 
cordem, quippe qui magna mysteria communionis bonorum 
(avidewrtka) instituerit, piscis formam ille vestitu imitatus, 
quoties celebraret mysteria“, Ogyges II. Gadirus II. Lahem, 
qui abolito connubio communionem mulierum, prius in mys- 
teriis conclusam, fecit publicam, ultimo loco Ogyges III. 
Praeter eos, qui cum hoc Ogyge effugerunt diluvium, pauci 
Atlantici cum quattuor regulis pervenerunt in oram Libyae, 
quae T'res columnae Herculis vocantur, ubi Atlas IT. ab 
illis est dux creatus: a quo bene distinguendus Atlas I. 
Neptuni filius, astronomiae peritissimus, qui in monte cog- 
nomini solebat stellas observare. ‘* Haec igitur antiquissima et 
verissima philosophorum Atlanticorum et Cyrenaicorum Aris- 
tippeorum origo est,” ait Eumalus; ‘“‘de qua quum jam suffi- 
cienter dictum sit, finio hic sextum hune librum historiarum 
majorum nostrorum.” Festivam hane de Eumali Libycis, iis- 
que, quae illis contineri dicuntur, fabulam taedet refellere : 
nemo enim erit, quin eam temere et imprudenter, licet haud 
indocte, fictam esse pervideat: ita vero illa cum Atlantico 
lapide conspirat, ut monstrum utrumque ex eodem natum cere- 
bello esse sponte pateat. Superest, ut quis potissimus harum 
facetiarum auctor sit, paucis quaeramus. De Cannolo, Rienzio, 
Aristone, Pezzale penes quemque judicium esto; Fortia tan- 
tum abest, ut deceptus ab aliis existimari possit, ut histrionalis 
gregis patronum ducemque referre videatur. Profecto varia 
et multiplici et recondita eruditione opus erat, ut lis, quae 
hucusque consideravimus, atque, ut hoc occupemus, Cyre- 
naicis titulis fingendis suppeditaretur materia: cui rei num 
Grongnetus par fuerit, dubites merito. Non magnopere nota 
est illa numerorum signandorum ratio, quam Cyrenaicus ti- 
tulus bilinguis et libri Eumalei offerunt: sed Fortiae certe 
non ignota fuerit, qui de arithmetica, de quadratura circuli, 


‘4 Haec ex Chaldaicis fabulis petita esse patet. Possemus etiam aliorum commen- 
torum, quae non rettulimus, fontes aliquot demonstrare: nunc sufficiat dixisse, qui 
Eumaleum librum confinxit, eum non imperitum fuisse historiarum fabulosarum, quas 


ex Beroso, Philone Byblio, Joanne Malala, Chronico Paschali et libris similibus tene- 
mus, easque eum imitatum esse. 
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de astronomia libros ediderit et Aristarchi opus de distantiis 
solis et lunae Gallice verterit. In chronologia vero ita ver- 
satus est, ut unus ex auctoribus sit Artis data probandi 
(L’art de vérifier les dates). Tum vero geographica et his- 
torica scripsit permulta, etiam philologica, ut Hipparchum 
qui ferebatur Platonis transtulit Gallice. Sed imprimis huc 
pertinent ejus Historia Atlantidis'’’ atque Historia antiqua 
orbis terrarum™, qua etsi etiam Grongnetus dicitur delec- 
tatus esse, non tamen probabile est auctoris deludendi causa 
Grongnetum haec ex illo potissimum libro finxisse omnia: 
propius vero, Marchionem illustrissimum suis commentis jocu- 
lariter accommodasse haec ludibria. Nam in ea orbis historia 
diluyium Sinensis Yao, Noae, Ogygis, Atlanticum demon- 
stratur unum idemque esse; cui rei octavum datur volumen 
et ex parte inserviunt falsa ista Atlantica; nonum volumen 
historiam et theoriam diluvii Ogygis et Noae et submersionem 
Atlantidis proponit ; decimo exhibetur noyum systema prae- 
adamiticum: septimo Chaldaicas antiquitates, Berosum et An- 
nium Viterbiensem tractat, dignam aemulo materiam, et in 
qua perdiscere artem potuerit. Denique Romae de moenibus 
Saturniis et Cyclopiis scripsit, quae Phoenicum manibus 
condita perhibet : cui sententiae tuendae Janus iste Eumaleus 
succurrit. Hujus igitur viri clientes videntur Grongnetus 
et Galea esse ; uterque illi Romae conciliatus est privati con- 
suetudine, Grongnetoque usus est, ut is moenium illorum 
formas in ipsius delinearet usum. Sed Galea, quem in his 
rebus non versatum magnopere dicit, tantum falsas istas 
epistolas scripserit; Grongnetus haud dubie falsas delinea- 
vit inscriptiones, et Melitensis dialecti usum commodavit, 
neque eum tuebitur virorum splendidissimorum auctoritas, 
qua opem ferre adjutori conatur Marchio. Postremo Graeca, 
quae ex eadem prodiisse officiana judicamus, id fere genus 
dicendi redolent quo cultiores Graeci nunc utuntur, ex scri- 
ptoribus ecclesiasticis potissimum formatum: Graecum igitur 
aliquem a Grongneto esse in auxilium vocatum, non videtur 
dissimile veri. 

Verum Atlanticas nugas nos quidem ab oblivione non 


'S In libro ejus ‘* Antiquités et monuments du département de Vaucluse” T. 11. 


'6 “¢ Mémoires pour servir 4 histoire ancienne du globe terrestre,” Par. 1805— 
1809. 10 'T. 12.” 
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vindicassemus, nisi ex illis penderet judicium de Cyrenaicis 
titulis ferendum : quo jam licebit breviter defungi, Et pri- 
mum bilinguem idem Melita misit geometra militaris, qui 
Atlanticae fraudis socius est; eadem in illo insignium mys- 
ticorum insania, quae in Atlantico titulo. Nec mirum, quod 
Eleusiniis symbolis utitur societas philosophorum Cyrenaica ; 
nempe Eleusinia condidisse Ogygis III. regis Atlantici ne- 
potem, Cyrenaicae sectae auctorem fuisse Atlantem II. Ogy- 
gisque mysteria Phoenicia et Eleusinia esse eadem ac Cy- 
renaica Atlantica, docet Eumalus Cyrenaeus. ‘Tum in 
Cyrenaica inscriptione bilingui supra est Olympicus annus 
notatus, prorsus ut in Atlantico Tib. Sempronii titulo; no- 
tarum numeralium in Cyrenaico adscitum idem genus est 
quod in libris Eumali numerandis (AAI et PI), quum 
tamen his notis librarii post Christianam certe epocham non 
usi sint nisi in computandis versibus, quot quisque contine- 
ret liber. Praeterea Atlantici monumenti stellis a sinistra 
ad dextram adscriptae litterae sunt IEHOQOYA (Jehoova) ; 
Cyrenaico bilingui praefixum est IEOYA (Jeova): ita enim 
legendum esse, non Juda, quod Gesenius, nec Jahu, quod 
Hamaker putabant, docet nunc alphabetum a Fortia editum. 
Immo ex hoc alphabeto, quod Atlantici tituli causa propo- 
suit Marchio, expediri demum Cyrenaici Phoenicii lectio 
potest, quae prius ambigua fuit; litterae enim in utroque 
fere eaedem sunt. Quid quod Cyrenaicus quoque non Phoe- 
nicia, sed Melitensi dialecto eadem qua Atlanticus scriptus 
est? Quam rem denuo examinata inscriptione nuntiavit— 
Gesenius, subditiciam nunc utramque Cyrenaicam judicans 
nobiscum. Denique quae in Eumali libro Cyrenaicis tribuun- 
tur praecepta de communione bonorum et mulierum et instituto 
communiter vivendi, purissimae tranquillitatis fonte, ea ipsa 
commendat titulus bilinguis atque a mystagogis repetit, ut 
Eumalus ad mystagogum Atlantem rettulit. Scilicet mys- 
teria quaevis Atlanticae originis esse affatim docuit Eumalus. 
De altero Cyrenaico monumento, crucigero isto Simoneo, 
quid jam multis dicamus? Melita simul cum priori hujus 
exemplum misit idem geometra, haud immerito Ingeniosorum 
adscriptus cohorti; vellemus etiam Simonista esset. Dictionis 


17 Cf. Oecon. ciy. Athen. T. rr. p. 161. 
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eodem genere ac bilinguis inscriptio, hoc est recentiorum 
Graecorum eruditorum sermone, Simoneus iste titulus com- 
positus est; doctrina in eo commendatur eadem, et Cyrenaicis 
antecessoribus tribuitur, quemadmodum fecit Eumalus; nec 
deest Saturnus mystagogus, quem nunc demum didicimus 
Tanum esse Atlanticum, Ogygiorum mysteriorum in Italia 
antistitem, hoc est eorundem, quae Atlas minor propagavit 
in Cyrenaicam. 


Nil spernat auris, nec tamen credat statim. 


Ser. Berolini d. vitr. m. Jan. a. MDCCCXXXII. 


MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS. 





On a passage of the Philoctetes of Sophocles. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF WELCKER. 


“Yav' odvvas adans,”"Yrve & anyewr, 
evans nuiv EhOors 

evaiwy, evaiwy, ovat 

oupace ° avrexors Tayo alryday 

ad TéTaTa Tavor. 


Tue very different and very forced interpretations which 
the last but one of these lines has occasioned, without having 
been ever rightly explained, have arisen solely from an over- 
sight as to a meaning of the word aiyAa, which is wanting 
in the modern lexicons except the new edition of Stephanus, 
though the Greek lexicons give it, and which nobody knew 
or guessed. The only meaning hitherto thought of has been 
that of splendour. So the Scholiast conceives that the sleep 
into which Philoctetes has dropt, is splendour and light to 
him: perhaps as something salutary: though this would con- 
tradict what he had said before; for that it is the same 
grammarian who is proceeding with his explanation, is clear 
from the transition toavryy dé airyAnv. It is scarcely possible 
for an interpretation to be more obscure, puzzled, and faulty, 
than the one he gives; and it is annexed to another which 
is likewise erroneous. “H KaTeXE TO opariKoy (rav0 
airyhav) Omep vov nm dorat Kal Claerrat (reraTat) ™ TOU 
v7rvou ay. TowavTyy oe airyAqy yrs voy TeTaTaL avTéxots 
TOS Opera. Aéryer é TOV UmvOY TOV Yevouevoy AUTH Tapa- 
Xpnma, os éoTW avT@ adiryAn Kat pas. Musgrave too has 
explained atyAy by levamen, solatium, which is sometimes the 
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meaning of dws. Solger gives a good sense, but one which 
is not contained in the words: T'urn aside from the sleeper’s 
eyes this light which is now poured out over them. Butt- 
man also understands the light of day, comparing Homer’s 
aXN emi WE oon TéTaTa deiNoicr poTotct. According 
to him the chorus desires the Genius of sleep, as dwelling 
in the eye, to withstand the light and ward off its glare. 
To this it has already been objected that tavyy added to a 
word expressing day-light would he superfluous, and that 
Ouuace would require a preposition. It may be added that 
the image is not sufficiently natural. For if Sleep is dwelling 
in the eye, it is already closed against the light: and it is 
not from within that the light is kept back: Sleep repels 
it from without with his outspread wings, or in some other 
like manner. So in the Iliad xtv. 359: eéwei avt@ éyo 
parakov wept Kau exadviya: and vydumos apepexvbets, Vv. 253. 
Hermann retracts his original conjecture, which may be seen 
in Erfurdt’s edition, and translates: keep before his eyes 
the glare which is now spread over them: that is, no glare, 
but darkness: and this explanation has satisfied Seidler, 
Wunder, and Schneider. The conception, which is the 
same that Wakefield and Erfurdt sought to express by writing 
axNuv, is certainly the right one: but the sense given to 
the words would not suit the present case, if for no other 
reason, because the sight of Philoctetes overpowered by sleep 
could not give the chorus occasion either for jest or bitter 
irony: and one of these is always coupled with such a mode 
of expression. As to its being playful, Hermann himself 
(in v. 1429) in objecting to a signification defended as per 
acumen, observes: acumen illud non esse serie orationis. 
Beside which, the language of the chorus, instead of being 
witty, like the words in the Phineus of Sophocles: @Bdépapov 
KéxNesTal ry ws Katydetov Ovpac: or those in the Philoctetes 
849, aA ws Tis ‘Aida Tapaketmevos opa, would be only af- 
fected, and in fact tame. Expressions like uedaupacs € pesos, 
avnwos Aaura, Tuprov éryryos, have a different character. 
It is more correct to compare them with év oKOTW o\voiaTo, 
(id. R. 1274, of a blind man. Whereas they evidently 
ought to be distinguished from evpnuos Bon, Electr. 620. 
by which it is impossible to understand sé/entiwm: unless 
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we are to give the same sense to the passage in the Choeph. 
573: upiv 0 érawe yhoosar evpyjmov pepe, ouyav 
O° Omou det Kal réyew Ta caipia. What can be clearer 
than the meaning of Clytemnestra, who wishing to offer her 
sacrifice, teas off the dispute and will not listen any 
longer to the words of Electra (ovx evpyua), but only to 
evpyuor yA@ooav, and reproaches her with not suffering 
this to be heard. 

All the obscurity of our passage disappears as soon as 
we observe that atydy signifies a band, which is supposed 
to be drawn over the eyes of the sleeper; for this is an image 
naturally suggested by the common and literal phrase of 
shutting the eyes, tegere lwmina somno. Aiydn does not 
signify a band in general: but primarily an ornamental band, 
one glittering with gold and pearls (Plin. xxxtr. 12) or other 
precious materials, especially for the arm or the foot, just 
as yAdwy derived its name from the luxurious affluence in- 
dicated by it, though in common speech the derivation was 
forgotten. The lexicographers give the following expla- 
nations of aiydy. Lex. Sangermann. (Bekk. Anecdot. Gr. 
p- 354): alyAn—xai Tov Cuyou To mepinerov—kal yAcowy 
oe TUS ovTws exaherro Eyton 0€ pact onuatver Kat TOV ies 
700tov Koo Mov 7) Tov ducpioea 7 amas edduov. oHMatveL 
O€ Kal THY TéedonV 1 aiyrAn ws Tap  Emeyapuy. Pollux v. 
100, of articles of female dress: idiws dé Kal Tept Tos oat, 
mepiopupta, mepiTecia, TEAS, Kal airyAnv kal méonv wat 
mepiokedioas. aby he Aiydnxiswv- LopoxrAys Typet yeTov, 
Kal méon Tapa “Emyapaw éy Ba«yars. From what has 
been already said it is clear that this has been rightly altered 
into alydn, YAOwy, and that the reading y:7wy arose through 
mistake out of Xow, and ought therefore to be corrected 
xAccwv, though it has been very lately repeated after Brunck 
in three different reprints of the:fragments of Sophocles, none 
of which is worthy of the present state of literature. Pollux 
observes that there were several expressions in use signifying 
at once a band for the arm, and a band for the foot; 
and he specifies aucpioevs and KALowY 5 which is natural 
enough, since the meaning of these terms is general, not 
confined like that of Bpayicvov, médy, &e. Atydy belongs 
to the same class, and this is the reason why Sophocles was 
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able to transfer it to a band for the eyes. At the same 
time usage is always capricious in things of this sort: and 
the gloss in Hesychius, unless yAdwv has been repeated 
by accident, seems to imply that ayy was used in the 
Tereus of Sophocles for a bracelet, while Epicharmus gave 
the same name to a band for the leg. It is enough to know 
that the general meaning of aiydy is established by express 
testimony on the authority of Sophocles. 

The explanation we have given of airyAn affects that 
of the epithet evays. For when we have Sleep set before 
us in a personal shape and attitude, laying his band over 
the eyes of the sufferer, and according to the wish of the 
chorus keeping it fixed there, we cannot let the epithet 
evans retain the general signification of evuevys, benevolent, 
which is given to it in the Scholia, and has only been adopted 
for want of a better. Its proper sense, evmvous, EUNVEMOS, 
leniter spirans, will now involuntarily remind us of winged 
Sleep, Virgil’s volucris Somnus. In representations of Sleep 
which exhibit him as he is here conceived, as the dispenser 
of slumber, we find wings, of the butterfly or the eagle’, 
on -his shoulders, and his temples are sometimes: fledged as 
well as his shoulders, and sometimes they alone. Zoega, 
who in his Bassirilievi Tav. 93 has treated the various con- 
ceptions of sleep with a diligence that nothing escapes, and 
at the same time with the most luminous discrimination, 
and in the most pleasing order, adduces the works of this 
class at p. 207-210. He is inclined to consider what have 
been taken for butterfly’s wings as those of the bat, and 
hence to refer them to night: I should rather believe that 
they contain an allusion to the ordinary conception of Psyche, 
and intimate that the soul continues to stir even in sleep. 
Elsewhere, in a dissertation not yet printed on the winged 
deities (in answer to Winkelman), Zoega explains the 
wings of Sleep generally, like those of Night, from the pro- 
perty of covering and concealing. Goethe, in his Iphigenia, 
attributes shadowing wings to the dim state of uncer- 
tainty : 


" Those of the eagle probably refer to the universal dominion of Sleep, who is 
Tavdaunatwp, and therefore has Ilas:(éa for his consort. 


Vor Li. No. 5. 30 
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Speak plainer, that my thoughts be task’d no longer. 

Uncertainty in ever-thickening folds 

Waves her dark pinions round my beating head’. 
I am not sure that different ideas may not have been asso- 
ciated with the wings of Sleep. I do not however make 
this remark on account of the passage in the Philoctetes, 
since Sophocles as a poet was not confined to the sphere 
of plastic art. Or may we expect to find winged Muses 
in sculpture or painting, because in Pindar the Victor is 
born aloft on the wings of the Pierides? or shall we believe 
that Dice and Themis or Atdos were painted with wings, 
because various poets designated the rapidity of their ope- 
ration by a like image. It is possible that Sophocles, in 
speaking of the gentle breath with which Sleep is invoked 
to approach and bless Philoctetes (evaiwy), may only have 
been thinking of the burning pangs which Sleep, as he floated 
over the sufferer, was to fan away with the cooling motion 
of his wings. This is very delicately intimated. But it 
is a peculiarity of Sophocles, that he not unfrequently half 
conceals his images in this manner under the conciseness of 
his diction, and compels the imagination to supply them, as 
other writers make a like demand on the logical or gramma- 
tical understanding. In many passages of this difficult poet, 
which might serve to shew how far we are from having 
brought the interpretation of his works to its full maturity, 
this peculiarity constitutes the knot which still awaits a satis- 
factory solution. 


2 Act 111. Se. 1, Sprich deutlicher, dass ich nicht laenger sinne. 
Die Ungewissheit schlaegt mir tausendfaeltig 
Die dunkeln Schwingen um das bange Haupt. 
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On the Months of the Roman Lunar Year. 


Macrosius, Saturnalia 1. 13. states, that Numa, through 
a superstitious reverence for odd numbers, made the lunar 
year of the Romans to consist of 355 days; and for the same 
reason made each of the months, except February, to con- 
sist of an odd number of days. Numa, in honorem imparis 
numeri secretum hoc et ante Pythagoram parturiente natura 
unum adjecit diem quem Januario dedit; ut tam in anno 
quam in mensibus singulis preter unum Februarium impar 
numerus servaretur. He then gives the number of days 
in each month: in March, May, July, October, 31 each; in 
February, 28; and in each of the rest 29. Now it appears 
to me that by investigating the number of days in each 
month of the old Roman year, we may arrive at the explana- 
tion of the division of the months by Calends, Nones, and 
Ides, which seems at first sight so arbitrary and puzzling. 

That the four months named above had always 31 days, 
and so two days more than the other months of the year, 
appears from the circumstance that their Nones and Ides 
were placed two days later than the Nones,and Ides of the 
other months. Their Nones were on the 7th day; their 
Ides on the 15th. In the remaining months, the Nones 
were on the 5th; the Ides on the 13th. Even in the 
other months, to which 31 days were assigned in the Ju- 
lian Calendar, January, August, and December, the Nones 
continued to be on the 5th; the Ides on the 13th: beyond 
doubt because they used to be so before. In the lunar year 
therefore, or in Numa’s Calendar, as it was called, there 
was in every month an interval of 8 days from the Nones 
to the Ides; and a complete period of 16 days from the 
Ides to the end of the month: except that in February 
this last period wanted one day. Now the religious year, 
which the early Romans borrowed from the Etruscans, and 
which is called the year of Romulus, consisted of 304 days, 
and was divided into 38 periods of 8 days each: and the 
last days of these periods were marked as public days of pe- 
culiar solemnity (see Niebuhr, Vol. 1. p. 273.) I conceive 
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that the division of the months by Nones, Ides, and Calends, 
arose from the attempt to preserve this ancient division in 
combination with lunar months and a lunar year. Each 
month was supposed to contain four periods of 8 days; but 
as this would have made the months too long, the first of 
the four periods, from the Calends to the Nones, was arbi- 
trarily shortened; in March, May, July, and October, by 
one day; in the rest of the months by three days. Never- 
theless, the last day of the first period retained its significant 
name, None, the ninth day; that is, according to the 
Latin idiom, by which both extremes of any period are 
counted in. This curtailment affords the reason of the 
solemnity, the account of which is preserved by Macrobius 
(Sat. 1.15); that the pontiffs, after observing the new Moon 
(Jana Novella), gave notice to the people on what day 
the Nones were to be reckoned. They knew the length 
of the other constant periods without notice. 

With respect to the Romulian year, which is said to 
have been divided into ten months, I would utterly reject, 
as Niebuhr seems to do (Vol. 1. p. 273), the account of Ma- 
crobius and Solimus, by which they make out the 304 days 
by assigning 31 days to the four months already named, and 
30 days to each of the others. This allotment is inconsistent 
with a division into eight day periods. If the religious year 
were divided into months at all, they probably consisted in 
general of 32 days; and then, there must either have been 
one of only 16 days, or two of 24 days each. Plutarch, 
Numa c. 18. says that some months consisted of fewer than 20 
days, while some were extended to 35, and others even to more. 

Before I quit the subject, I will observe that there was 
a certain symmetry in the mode in which the months of 29 
days in the old lunar year were lengthened out in Julius 
Ceesar’s solar year ; which will be best understood by inspection. 


January 31 days. 
April 30 days. 

June 30 

August 31 
September 30 

November 30 

December 31 
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1eGe 
Notice of the third Volume of Niebuhr’s Roman History. 


THE lovers of Roman history and admirers of Niebuhr’ 
had looked forward with lively interest to that portion of his 
work, which was to embrace the period following that with 
which the second volume of the first edition closed. The 
elaborate and abstruse investigations which traced the early 
history of the constitution were not adapted to the taste of all 
readers ; yet many who either felt little concern in their results, 
or could not command the patience necessary for following 
them, would have been very thankful for the new light which 
the author’s sagacity and learning might have been expected 
to throw on those parts of his subject, with which they were 
more familiar, or which appeared to them more attractive: 
while those who had no less keenly enjoyed the researches 
themselves by which he had been led to his immortal disco- 


' I trust that these two classes of persons may still be coupled together without 
impropriety, though the critic who reviewed Niebuhr’s work in the 102nd number of 
the Edinburgh Review appears to intimate that a reverence for Roman story and 
Roman institutions is not consistent with a similar feeling toward Niebuhr. But 
perhaps the writer did not mean this to be taken seriously, at least by everybody. It 
seems more probable that as he more than once betrays a lurking consciousness of his 
own incompetence for the task he had undertaken—of which a pretty strong proof, 
though a very minute specimen, was given in No.1 of this Museum, p. 197—he in- 
tended nothing more by his concluding paradox than a playful confession, which 
those who knew him would easily understand, and which might even be divined by 
others without any extraordinary sagacity. Thus interpreted, he may be supposed to 
say: ‘* Niebuhr is said to have devoted the greater part of his life to the study of 
Roman history ; and it is droll enough that I, who care nothing about the subject, and 
know nothing about his work except what I have picked up in skimming over a few 
pages of a translation, should have been pronouncing a judgment upon both!’’ In 
suggesting this explanation, however, I do not mean to defend the writer’s conduct: 
which, though it may have been a source of amusement to his friends who were in the 
secret, was not respectful, nor indeed just toward the public. Nor should I have 
alluded to a production of which it is scarcely possible to speak with gravity, but that 
I wished to offer a word of praise and congratulation to the Editor of the Edinburgh 
Review. Every person in his situation, when he orders a piece of criticism, is liable to 
be now and then taken in by a counterfeit article. In the present case the Editor has 
made the most honourable and satisfactory amends for the imposition which he was the 
involuntary instrument of practismg upon the public. He has put the same subject 
into the hands of a totally different person: one who, beside the great advantage of 
having read the work he professes to review, possesses the capacity of understanding it 
and appreciating its merits: and who has thus been enabled, instead of a frothy de- 
clamation, to give the public a clear aud instructive account of its contents. 
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veries, than the precious fruits produced by them, still anti- 
cipated with eagerness a new kind of pleasure and instruction, 
in accompanying him through the remaining stages of his 
career. ‘They longed to see how the same great master, who, 
with such wonderful art, had so often restored the obliterated 
form of institutions and events by the help of scanty and 
widely scattered fragments, would work up the rich materials 
with which the later period supplied him: how he who had 
shown so vivid a perception of the beauty of the ancient 
legends, would conceive and reproduce the grandeur of Rome’s 
authentic history: how the same pencil which gave life to the 
minutest objects that it touched, would portray persons and 
scenes fitted by their native dignity and importance to rouse 
even the most torpid imagination: and they desired to hear 
the same voice which had drawn so many salutary warnings 
from the struggles of Rome’s infant liberty, read the great 
lessons contained in the story of its decay and its extinction. 
The author himself sympathized with this feeling of his most 
enlightened admirers: and in the consciousness of powers 
which had not yet found full room for their noblest kind of 
exercise, became almost impatient to enter upon the broader 
and brighter field that lay before him: where he should meet 
Machiavel and Montesquieu upon their own ground. He 
expresses this eagerness in his last preface, where after men- 
tioning the different proportion that his narrative was to bear 
to his dissertations in the ensuing volume, which was to go 
down to the second Punic war, he adds: ‘having felt inte- 
rested and animated by what I had already written I rejoiced, 
at the time when it seemed that the completion of the re- 
mainder could not be far off, in the prospect of having here- 
after to represent and portray men and events.” 

Under the calamity which overclouded this prospect and 
disappointed so many wishes, it was still a consolation to 
learn that some remains of this mighty genius were left be- 
hind, which might at least enable posterity in some degree 
to estimate the nature and extent of the loss they had sus- 
tained in his premature departure. The translators of the 
last edition were authorized to inform the public, that there 
had been found among Niebuhr’s manuscripts a continuous 
history from the dictatorship of Publilius, where the original 
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second volume closed, down to the beginning of the first 
Punic war, written out for the Press ten or twelve years ago: 
and that this, along with the corrections made in the latter 
part of the original second volume, embracing the period from 
the promulgation of the Licinian laws to the dictatorship of 
Publilius, had been placed in the hands of Savigny, and was 
expected to be speedily published. 

The third volume arrived in this country some weeks 
back: but the editor’s preface has not yet been received. 
When it appears it will be accompanied by an index which 
has perhaps been the cause of the delay. It will probably 
afford some interesting information about the state of the 
author’s manuscripts, which appear to contain more than was 
at first expected. In the mean time a brief account of the 
contents of the third volume may be not unacceptable to many 
of our readers. It will be confined to two points: a state- 
ment of the relation in which that part of the volume which 
corresponds to the latter half of the second in the first edition, 
stands to the original: and an enumeration of the subjects 
peculiar to the new volume, which may enable the reader to 
judge of the proportion which the narrative bears to the 
antiquarian disquisitions. 

The volume opens with a chapter on the Licinian bills. 
The original chapter on the same subject was interrupted by 
one on the agrarian institutions, which is now omitted for the 
reasons mentioned in Vol. 11. p. 617 (Transl.) In the descrip- 
tion of the bills themselves, that relating to the domain is 
now placed second, instead of being preceded, as in ed. 1, 
by that concerning the Keepers of the Sibylline books, which 
is distinguished as a preparatory measure from the three prin- 
cipal bills, and is set in a new and a clearer light. The refu- 
tation of the vulgar story, which attributed the conduct of 
Licinius to the influence of female vanity, has been retouched 
and strengthened. The wisdom shown in the comprehensive 
character of his legislation is more distinctly pointed out: and 
the nature of the difficulties which he had to encounter, and of 
the causes that contributed to his success, is now for the first 
time fully and luminously explained. The advantages of the 
consular over the decemviral form of government for the inte- 
rest of the plebeians are also made more palpable. On the other 
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hand Niebuhr, though restless in the pursuit of truth, was not 
tormented with the feverish fastidiousness of a KAKLCOTEYVOS. 
The argument with which he supplies Licinius to meet Livy’s 
partial objection, could scarcely have been made more forcible 
either in thought or expression, and accordingly it has un- 
dergone no other alteration than the transposition of a few 
sentences. The provisions of the agrarian bill are repeated 
with scarcely any change, but with some additional confir- 
mation, and some interesting illustrations derived from the 
author’s personal familiarity with the existing state of agricul- 
ture in the Roman territory. Still more deserving of attention 
are some remarks on the change of circumstances through 
which the same measure which in the time of. Licinius was 
purely wise, just, and beneficent, became in the hands of a 
far more virtuous patriot, the elder Gracchus, doubtful in 
its policy, calamitous in its consequences. The view taken 
in the first edition of the third bill, that relating to the 
adjustment between debtors and creditors, remains in sub- 
stance the same: only the opinion originally exprest that no 
laws had hitherto been enacted against usury is now retracted 
on grounds subsequently explained. But there is a very im- 
portant variation in the description of the struggle by which 
the bills at length became law: a fragment of the Capitoline 
Fasti suggests an entirely new explanation of the threatened 
fine which overcame the opposition of Camillus. 

The next chapter, On the new curule dignities of the 
year 384, contains several important enlargements and cor- 
rections of that which discussed the same subject in the first 
ed.; and in particular Livy’s account of the curule edile- 
ship’s being thrown open to both orders is shown by the 
strongest evidence to be altogether erroneous. The follow- 
ing chapter On the domestic history down to the complete 
establishment of the plebeian consulship, has undergone few 
alterations: the most important is the distinction now intro- 
duced between the opposition of the senate and that of the 
Patres to the plebeian cause. The original chapter, On the 
uncial rate of interest, has been incorporated with the fol- 
lowing one which related the occasion and consequences of 
the insurrection or mutiny of 408 (413). With regard to 
the former subject the statement of Tacitus is now admitted 
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and reconciled with Livy’s: in other respects the argument 
and conclusion are unchanged: but the history of the mutiny 
has been remodelled, and its causes are more clearly explained. 
In the next chapter which embraces the Military history from 
384 (389) to 406 (411), Livy’s account of the Gallic inroads 
at the end of the fourth and the beginning of the following 
century is more decidedly preferred to that of Polybius: and 
the history of the Hernican and Etruscan wars of the same 
period is enriched with some additional facts. Much more 
important additions and corrections have been introduced into 
the chapter on the confederation between Rome and Latium, 
which gives a totally different account of the extent of the 
new Latin state, and a new explanation of the obscure allu- 
sion in Livy vit. 5: colonias quoque vestras Latinum Ro- 
mano pretulisse imperium. The dissertation originally in- 
cluded in this chapter, On the ancient form of the Roman 
legion, is now separated from it and stands in an entirely new 
shape by itself under the title: On the earliest constitution 
of the manipular legion. In the following narrative of the 
first Samnite war the most material change consists in the 
description of the Samnite constitution, and the explanation 
of the causes of enmity between Capua and the Samnite 
mountaineers. The history of the war itself, a beautiful 
specimen of Niebuhr’s powers in this kind of writing, has 
received but a few slight touches: but we now read with a 
melancholy interest a note, written, as the editor informs us, 
in the summer of 1829, in which the long and glorious mili- 
tary career of M. Valerius is compared with that of the 
Nestor of German poetry, to whom Niebuhr expresses a hope 
that he may still be able to dedicate his finished history : little 
foreboding that before this tribute of gratitude and veneration 
should meet the public eye, the lips which offered it as well as 
the ears for which it was intended would be closed in death. 

In the next chapter, On the Latin war, the substance 
of the narrative remains unaltered: but the supposition that 
the Volscians were included in the Latin confederation before 
the conclusion of the Samnite war having been abandoned, 
the original account of the commencement of the Latin war 
which was founded upon it has been corrected: the relations 
in which the various Volscian states henceforth stood to Rome 
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and Latium are now differently stated: and the feelings ex- 
cited at Rome by the Latin claims are more clearly explained. 
Another interesting alteration is the correction of Livy’s 
erroneous statement (vi1lI. 14.) as to the franchise conferred 
on Aricia, Nomentum, and Pedum. This, with the communi- 
cation of a topographical discovery made by the author at 
Rome, which determines the position of the Rostra nova, and 
leads to some interesting conclusions with regard to the form 
of the old Rostra, is the principal fruit we reap from the new 
chapter on this subject. But the following one, On the 
Publilian laws, has been entirely remodelled, and retains 
little more than the title of the original one. It appears 
from a note of the editor in a subsequent page to represent 
the author’s latest views of this obscure and important. 
question. 

Here then, at*page 174, that portion of the new volume 
which relates to subjects treated of in the first edition ends. 
With respect to the remainder we cannot perhaps communi- 
cate the information which it is the object of this notice to 
give, better than by exhibiting at one view the titles of the 
chapters, with the number of pages occupied by each, and 
then subjoining a few explanatory remarks. 

Domestic History down to the Caudine peace, p. 174. 

Alexander of Epirus 181. 

Foreign relations down to the second Samnite war 196. 

The second Samnite war 214. 

Relations between Rome and the nations bordering on 
Samnium after the peace 309. 

The Etruscan wars down to the beginning of the third 
Samnite war 320. 

Domestic history from the Caudine peace down to the 
third Samnite war 338. 

Cn. Flavius 367. 

The Censorship of Q. Fabius and P. Decius 374. 

The Ogulnian law 409. 

Various occurrences of the same period 413. 

The third Samnite war, and the others of the same 
period 416. 

Domestic history from the beginning of the third Samnite 
war down to the Lucanian 476. 
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Various occurrences of the same period 495. 

The Etruscan and Gallic wars 497. 

The Lucanian, Bruttian, fourth Samnite, and Tarentine 
wars 506. Epirus and Pyrrhus 525. 

The Roman and Macedonian Tactics 543. 

The war with Pyrrhus 553. 

Entire subjugation of Italy, and the political rights of the 
Italian allies 611. 

Domestic history and miscellaneous occurrences of the 
period from the Lucanian to the first Punic war 641. 

The first Punic war 657—732. 

On the greater part of the titles in this list we need say 
nothing for the purpose of rousing the reader’s curiosity, and 
indeed our limits confine us to the simple object already an- 
nounced. We may however express our belief, that Niebuhr 
will be found to rise with his theme, and that the present 
volume contains specimens of historical eloquence which will 
bear a comparison with the masterpieces of ancient and modern 
times. These have probably lost little or nothing in not having 
received the author’s finishing touches. What is much more 
to be deplored is, that the narrative is not complete down to 
the end of the period which it comprehends. There is a 
chasm in the history of the first Punic war, which in fact 
ends with the occupation of mount Hercte (Monte Pellegrino) 
by Hamilcar: on the remaining years of the war we have only 
the heads of the intended narrative. It is however a great 
consolation for this loss, that we have the conclusion of the 
chapter, including remarks on the general consequences of 
the war, and on the constitution of Sicily as a Roman pro- 
vince, together with a short sketch of the relations in which 
the Italian allies stood to Rome at the end of the war. This 
last is the more valuable on account of another chasm which 
occurs at the close of the chapter on the political rights 
of the Italian allies, where the author broke off just as he 
was about to enter upon a description of their consti- 
tution—the most mortifying blank, as the editor truly ob- 
serves, in the whole work. On the other hand in the chap- 
ters relating to the domestic history we have great reason to 
regret that they did not receive the corrections and enlarge- 
ments which would have represented Niebuhr’s last views on 
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many interesting points. Thus for instance in the chapter 
on the domestic history from the beginning of the second 
Samnite war to the Lucanian, we find it observed that the 
import of the Publilian laws can scarcely be determined with 
any degree of certainty from the sources of information at 
present known to us: an expression which, as the editor ob- 
serves, would undoubtedly have been modified in a revision 
of the chapter, since a more decided and precise opinion is 
given on the subject both in the second volume (in the chapter 
entitled, The first year after the restoration of freedom) and 
in the chapter of the present volume On the Publilian laws. 
The views there proposed are the same, we are informed, that 
Niebuhr had been in the habit of unfolding in his lectures: 
and this remark is interesting, as it suggests a hope, which 
can scarcely prove altogether fallacious, that even for those 
parts of his subject on which no fragments are found among 
his manuscripts, his history has not altogether died with him: 
and that those treasures of learning which he so freely scat- 
tered among his academical audiences, have not been wasted 
and will not long lie buried, but will in due time, though not 
in the form which the author himself would have given to 
them, be added to the public store of literature. In the mean 
while the literary world has cause to rejoice in the addition 
which the third volume has made to knowledge, the friends of 
the author in the new monument it has raised to his fame. 


a 8 


ON THE IRONY. OF SOPHOCLES. 


Some readers may be a little surprised to see irony attributed 
to a tragic poet: and it may therefore be proper, before we 
proceed to illustrate the nature of the thing as it appears 
in the works of Sophocles, to explain and justify our appli- 
cation of the term. We must begin with a remark or two 
on the more ordinary use of the word, on that which to 
distinguish it from the subject of our present enquiry, we 
will call verbal_irony. This most familiar species of irony 
may be described as_a figure which enables the speaker to 
convey his meaning with greater force by means of a contrast 
between his thought and his expression, or to speak more 
accurately, between the thought which he evidently designs 
to express, and that which his words properly signify. The 
cases in which this figure may be advantageously employed 
are so various as to include some directly opposite in their 
nature. For it will serve to express assent_and approbation 
as well as the contrary. Still as a friend cannot be defended 
unless against an enemy who attacks him, the use of verbal 
irony must in all cases be either directly or indirectly po- 
lemical. It is a weapon properly belonging to the armoury 
of controversy, and not fitted to any entirely peaceable occa- 
sion. This is not the less true because, as the enginery of 
war is often brought out, and sham fights exhibited, for the 
public amusement in time of peace, so there is a sportive 
irony, which instead of indicating any contrariety of opinion 
or animosity of feeling, is the surest sign of perfect harmony 
and goodwill. And as there is a mode of expressing sen- 
timents of the utmost esteem and unanimity by an ironical 
reproof or contradiction, so there is an ironical self-commend- 
ation, by which a man may playfully confess his own failings. 
In the former case the speaker feigns the existence of adver- 
saries whose language he pretends to adopt: in the latter 
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he supposes himself surrounded, not as he really is by indul~ 
gent friends, but by severe judges of his actions, before whom 
it is necessary for him to disguise the imperfections of his 
character. But where irony is not merely jocular, it is not 
simply serious, but earnest. With respect to opinion it implies 
a conviction so deep, as to disdain a direct refutation of the 
opposite party: with respect to feeling, it implies an emotion 
so strong, as to be able to command itself, and to suppress 
its natural tone, in order to vent itself with greater force. 
Irony is so inviting an instrument of literary warfare, 
that there are perhaps few eminent controversial writers who 
have wholly abstained from the use of it. But in general 
even those who employ it most freely reserve it for particular 
occasions, to add weight and point to the gravest part of 
the argument. There is however an irony which deserves to 
be distinguished from the ordinary species by a different name, 
and which may be properly called dialectic irony. This, 
instead of being concentrated in insulated passages, and ren- 
dered prominent by its contrast with the prevailing tone of 
the composition, pervades every part, and is spread over the 
whole like a transparent vesture closely fitted to every limb 
of the body. The writer effects his purpose by placing the 
opinion of his adversary in the foreground, and saluting it 
with every demonstration of respect, while he is busied in 
withdrawing one by one all the supports on which it rests: 
and he never ceases to approach it with an air of deference, 
until he has completely undermined it, when he leaves it 
to sink by the weight of its own absurdity. Examples of 
this species are as rare as those of the other are common. 
The most perfect ever produced are those which occur in 
Plato’s dialogues. In modern literature the finest speci- 
mens may be found in the works of Pascal, and of Plato’s 
German translator, who has imbibed the peculiar spirit of 
the Platonic irony in a degree which has perhaps never been 
equalled. One of the most unfortunate attempts ever made 
at imitating this character of the Platonic dialogue, is Bishop 
Berkeley’s Minute Philosopher. Examples of a more super- 
ficial kind, where the object is rather ridicule than argument, 
will readily present themselves to the reader’s recollection. 
The highest triumph of irony consists not in refutation and 
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demolition. It requires that, while the fallacy is exposed and 
overthrown by the admissions which it has itself demanded, 
the truth should be set in the clearest light, and on the most 
solid ground, by the attempts made to suppress and over- 
whelm it. 

Without departing from the analogy that Se ck the 
various kinds of verbal irony, we may speak of a practical 
irony, which is independent of all forms of speech, and needs 
not the aid of words. Life affords as many illustrations of 
this, as conversation and books of the other, But here we 
must carefully distinguish between two totally different kinds, 
which, though they may often outwardly coincide, spring from 
directly contrary feelings. There is a malignant, or at least 
a wanton irony, in_ the practical sense, by which a man 
humours the folly of another, for the purpose of rendering 
it more extravagant and incorrigible, whether it be with the 
further aim of extracting materials for ridicule from it, or 
of turning it to some still less liberal use. Specimens of this 
kind are perpetually occurring in society, and ancient and 
modern comedy is full of them. But this same irony has 
a darker side, which can excite only detestation and horror, 
as something belonging rather to the nature of a fiend than 
of a man. Such is the flattery which, under the mask of 
friendship, deliberately cherishes passions, and panders to 
wishes, which are hurrying their unconscious slave into ruin. 
Such is the spirit in which Timon gives his gold to Alcibiades 
and his companions, and afterwards to the thieves: though 
in the latter case he is near defeating his own purpose by 
the irony of his language, which compels one of the thieves 
to say: ‘‘He has almost charmed me from my profession by 
persuading me to it.” Such is the irony with which the weird 
women feed the ambitious hopes of Macbeth, and afterward 
lull him into a false ‘security, mortals’ chiefest enemy,” 
when they have been commanded to 

“‘raise such artificial sprites 
As by the strength of their illusion 
Shall draw him on to his confusion.” 
Till ‘‘ He shall spurn fate, scorn death, and bear 
His hopes ’bove wisdom, grace, and. fear.” 
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Such, but more truly diabolical, is the irony with which in 
Faust the Spirit of Evil accompanies his victim on his fatal 
career, and with which, by way of interlude, he receives the 
visit of the young scholar. 

But there is also a practical irony which is not incon- 
sistent with the highest degree of wisdom and benevolence. 
A man of superior understanding may often find himself com- 
pelled to assent to propositions which he knows, though true 
in themselves, will lead to very erroneous inferences im the 
mind of the speaker, because either circumstances prevent 
him from subjoining the proper limitations, or the person he 
is addressing is incapable of comprehending them. So again 
a friend may comply with the wishes of one who is dear to 
him, though he foresees that they will probably end in dis- 
appointment and vexation, either because he conceives that 
he has no right to decide for another, or because he thinks 
it probable that the disappointment itself will prove more 
salutary than the privation. Such is the conduct of the af- 
fectionate father in the parable, which is a type of universal 
application: for in every transgression there is a concurrence 
of a depraved will, which is the vice of the agent, with 
certain outward conditions, which may be considered as a 
boon graciously bestowed, but capable of being perverted 
into an instrument of evil, and a cause of misery. It must 
have occurred to most men, more especially to those of san- 
guine temperament, and whose lives have been chequered 
with many vicissitudes, now and then to reflect how little 
the good and ill of their lot has corresponded with their 
hopes and fears. All who have lived long enough in the 
world must be able to remember objects coveted with im- 
patient eagerness, and pursued with long and unremitting 
toil, which in possession have proved tasteless and worthless: 
hours embittered with anxiety and dread by the prospect of 
changes which brought with them the fulfilment of the most 
ardent wishes: events anticipated with trembling expectation 
which arrived, past, and left no sensible trace behind them: 
while things of which they scarcely heeded the existence, 
persons whom they met with indifference, exerted the most 
important influence on their character and fortunes. When, 
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at a sufficient interval and with altered mood, we review 
such instances of the mockery of fate, we can scarcely refrain 
from a melancholy smile. And such, we conceive, though 
without any of the feelings that sometimes sadden our re- 
trospect, must have been the look which a superior intelligence, 
exempt from our passions, and capable of surveying all our 
relations, and foreseeing the consequences of all our actions, 
would at the time have cast upon the tumultuous workings 
of our blind ambition and our groundless apprehensions, upon 
the phantoms we raised to chase us, or to be chased, while 
the substance of good and evil presented itself to our view, 
and was utterly disregarded. 

But it is not only in the lives of individuals that man’s 
shortsighted impatience and temerity are thus tacitly rebuked 
by the course of events: examples still more striking are 
furnished by the history of states and institutions. The mo- 
ment of the highest prosperity is often that which immedi- 
ately precedes the most ruinous disaster, and (as in the case 
not only of a Xerxes, a Charles the Bold, a Philip the second, 
and a Napoleon, but of Athens, and Sparta, and Carthage, and 
Venice,) it is the sense of security that constitutes the danger, it 
is the consciousness of power and the desire of exerting it that 
causes the downfall. It is not however these sudden and 
signal reverses, the fruit of overweening arrogance and _ in- 
satiable ambition, that we have here principally to observe : 
but rather an universal law, which manifests itself, no less 
in the moral world than in the physical, according to which 
the period of inward languor, corruption, and decay, which 
follows that of maturity, presents an aspect more dazzling 
and commanding, and to those who look only at the surface 
inspires greater confidence and respect, than the season of 
youthful health, of growing but unripened strength. The 
power of the Persians was most truly formidable when they 
first issued from their comparatively narrow territory to over- 
spread Asia with their arms. But at what epoch in their 
history does the Great King appear invested with such ma- 
jesty, as when he dictated the peace of Antaleidas to the 
Greeks! And yet at this very time the throne on which he 
sate with so lofty a port, was so insecurely based, that a slight 
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shock would have been suffieient, as was soon proved, to level 
it with the dust. 

It was nearly at the same juncture that Sparta seemed 
to have attained the summit of her power: her old enemy 
had been reduced to insignificance: her two most formidable 
rivals converted into useful dependants: her refractory allies 
chastised and cowed: in no quarter of the political horizon, 
neither in nor out of Greece, did it seem possible for the 
keenest eye to discover any prognostics of danger: her em- 
pire, says the contemporary historian, appeared in every 
respect to have been now established on a glorious and solid 
base. Yet in a few years the Spartan women saw for the 
first time the smoke of the flames with which a hostile army 
ravaged their country in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
capital : and a Spartan embassy ip ciee al the pity of the 
Athenians, and pleaded the magnanimity with which Sparta 
in her day of victory had preserved Athens from annihilation, 
as a motive for the exercise of similar generosity toward a 
fallen enemy. The historian sees in this reverse the judge- 
ment of the gods against treachery and impiety. But when 
we inquire about the steps by which the change was effected, 
we find that the mistress of Greece had lost—nearly a thousand 
of her subjects, and about four hundred of her citizens, at the 
battle of Leuctra. 

It would be impertinent to accumulate illustrations which 
will present themselves uncalled to every reader’s mind: we 
might otherwise find some amusement in comparing the his- 
tory of great cities with that of their respective states, and 
in observing how often the splendour of the one has increased 
in proportion to the weakness and rottenness of the other. 
The ages of conquest and of glory had past, before Rome 
began to exhibit a marble front; and the old consuls who 
in the wars of a century scarcely quelled the Samnite hydra, 
and who brought army after army into the field to be de- 
stroyed by Hannibal, would have gazed with wonder on the 
magnificence in the midst of which the master of the empire, 
in anguish and dismay, called upon Varus to restore his three 
legions. Yet Rome under Augustus was probably less gor- 
geous than Byzantium under Constantine, whose city was 
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no unapt image of the ill which Dante deplored, as the con- 
sequence, though not the effect, of his conversion’. But instead 
of dwelling on the numerous contrasts of this kind which 
history suggests in illustrating the fragile and transitory na- 
ture of all mortal greatness, we shall draw nearer to our main 
point, and shall at the same time be taking a more cheering 
view of our subject, if we observe, that, as all things human 
are subject to dissolution, so and for the same reason it is 
the moment of their destruction that to the best and noblest 
of them is the beginning of a higher being, the dawn of 
a brighter period of action. When we reflect on the colossal 
monarchies that have succeeded one another on the face of 
the earth, we readily acknowledge that they fulfilled the best 
purpose of their proud existence, when they were broken 
up in order that their fragments might serve as materials 
for new structures. We confess with a sigh that the wonders 
of Egypt were not a mere waste of human labour, if the 
sight of them inspired the genius of the Greeks. But we 
should have been more reluctant to admit that this nation 
itself, which stands so solitary and unapproachable in its 
peculiar excellence, attained its highest glory, when, by the 
loss of its freedom and its power, it was enabled to diffuse 
a small portion of its spirit through the Roman world: had 
it not been that it was the destiny of this Roman world to 
crumble into dust, and to be trampled by hordes of barbarians, 
strangers to arts and letters. Yet we can believe this, and 
things much more wonderful, when we contemplate that new 
order of things, which followed what seemed so frightful a 
darkness, and such irretrievable ruin. 

We must add one other general remark before we proceed 
to apply the preceding. There is always a slight cast of irony 
in the grave, calm, respectful attention impartially bestowed by 
an intelligent judge on two contending parties, who are plead- 
ing their causes before him with all the earnestness of deep 
conviction, and of excited feeling. What makes the contrast 
interesting is, that the right and the truth lie on neither side 
exclusively: that there is no fraudulent purpose, no gross 
imbecility of intellect, on either: but both have plausible 
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claims and specious reasons to alledge, though each is too 
much blinded by prejudice or passion to do justice to the 
views of his adversary. For here the irony lies not.in the 
demeanor of the judge, but is deeply seated in the case itself, 
which seems to favour each of the litigants, but really eludes 
them both. And this too it is that lends the highest degree 
of interest to the conflicts of religious and political parties. 
For when we believe that no principle, no sentiment, is in- 
volved in the contest, but that each of the rival factions is 
equally selfish, and equally insincere, we must look on with 
indifference or disgust, unless some other interests are likely 
to be affected by the issue. Our attention is indeed more 
anxiously fixed on a struggle in which right and wrong, 
truth and falsehood, virtue and vice, are ee arrayed 
in deliberate opposition against each other. But still this 
case, if it ever occurs, is not that on which the mind dwells 
with the most intense anxiety. For it seems to carry its 
own final decision in itself. But the liveliest interest arises 
when by inevitable circumstances, characters, motives, and 
principles are brought into hostile collision, in which good 
and evil are so inextricably blended on each side, that we 
are compelled to give an equal share of our sympathy to 
each, while we perceive that no earthly power can reconcile 
them; that the strife must last until it is extinguished with 
at least one of the parties, and yet that this cannot happen 
without the sacrifice of something which we should wish to 
preserve. Such spectacles often occur in human affairs, and 
agitate the bystanders with painful perplexity. But a review 
of history tends to allay this uneasiness, by affording us on 
many such occasions, a glimpse of the balance held by an 
invisible hand, which so nicely adjusts the claims of the an- 
tagonists, that neither is wholly triumphant, nor absolutely 
defeated ; each perhaps loses the object he aimed at, but in 
exchange gains something far beyond his hopes. 

The dramatic poet is the creator of a little world, in 
which he rules with absolute sway, and may shape the des- 
tinies of the imaginary beings to whom he gives life and 
breath .according to any plan that he may choose. Since 
however they are men whose actions he represents, and since 
it is human sympathy that he claims, he will, if he understands 
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his art, make his administration conform to the laws by which 
he conceives the .course of mortal life to be really governed. 
Nothing that rouses the feelings in the history of mankind 
is foreign to his scene, but as he is confined by artificial 
limits, he must hasten the march of events, and compress 
within a narrow compass what is commonly found diffused 
over a large space, so that a faithful image of human exist- 
ence may be concentrated in his mimic sphere. From this 
sphere however he himself stands aloof. The eye with which 
he views his microcosm, and the creatures who move in it, will 
not be one of human friendship, nor of brotherly kindness, 
nor of parental love; it will be that with which he imagines 
that the invisible power who orders the destiny of man 
might regard the world and its doings. The essential cha- 
racter therefore of all dramatic poetry must depend on the 
poet’s religious or philosophical sentiments, on the light in 
which he contemplates history and life, on the belief he en- 
tertains as to the unseen hand that regulates their events. 
If any of these remarks should appear questionable as 
a general proposition, we may at least safely assume their 
truth as beyond doubt, when they are applied to Sophocles. 
Not even the most superficial reader of his works can fail 
to observe, that they are all imprest with a deep religious 
character, that he takes every opportunity of directing the 
attention of his audience to an overruling Power, and appears 
to consider his own most important function to be that of 
interpreting its decrees. What then was the religion of So- 
phocles? what was his conception of this Power whom he 
himself represents in conducting the affairs of his ideal world ? 
On the answer we give to this question must evidently depend 
our apprehension of the poet’s main design, and our enjoy- 
ment of the art he has exerted in its execution. Unquestion- 
ably the religion of Sophocles was not the religion of Homer, 
and the light in which he viewed destiny and providence 
was not that in which they are exhibited by the Homeric 
poems. In the interval which separated the maturity of epic 
and dramatic poetry, the human mind had taken some great 
strides: and men of a vigorous and cultivated intellect could 
no longer acquiesce in the simple theology of the Homeric 
age. ‘The dogma which to the hearers of the old bard seemed 
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perhaps the best solution that could be found for their moral 
difficulties, that the father of gods and men was, lke the 
humblest of his children, subject to the sway of an irresistible 
fate, against which he often might murmur in vain: this 
dogma was supprest or kept in the back ground, and on 
the other hand the paramount supremacy of Jupiter was 
brought prominently forward’. The popular mythology in- 
deed still claimed unabated reverence, even from the most 
enlightened Greeks. But the quarrels of the gods, which 
had afforded so much entertainment to their simplehearted 
forefathers, were hushed on the tragic scene: and a unity 
of will was tacitly supposed to exist among the members 
of the Olympian family, which would have deprived Homer 
of his best machinery. The tendency of these changes was 
to transfer the functions of Destiny to Jupiter, and to re- 
present all events as issuing from his will, and the good and 
evil that falls to the lot of mortals as dispensed by his hand. 
It is evident that, so far as this notion prevailed, the character 
of destiny was materially altered. It could no longer be 
considered as a mere brute force, a blind necessity working 
without consciousness of its means or its ends. The power 
indeed still remained, and was still mysterious in its nature, 
inevitable and irresistible in its operation; but it was now 
conceived to be under the direction of a sovereign mind, 
acting according to the rules of unerring justice. This being 
the case, though its proceedings might often be inscrutable 
to man, they would never be accidental or capricious. 

How far these ideas had acquired clearness and consistency 
in the mind of Sophocles, it is impossible precisely and cer- 
tainly to determine. But it seems indisputable that indications 
of them appear in his works, and it is interesting to observe 
the traces of their influence on his poetry. It has indeed 
been often supposed that some of his greatest masterpieces 
were founded on a totally different view of the subject from 
that just described: on the supposition that mankind were 
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either subject to an iron destiny, which without design or 
forethought steadily pursued its immutable track, insensible 
of the victims which in its progress it crushed beneath its 
car: or else that they were at the mercy of reckless and 
wayward deities, who sported with their happiness, and some- 
times destroyed it merely to display their power. We do not 
deny that the former at least of these suppositions may be 
adapted to the purposes of dramatic poetry, and that the 
contrast between man with his hopes, fears, wishes, and un- 
dertakings, and a dark, inflexible fate, affords abundant room 
for the exhibition of tragic irony: but we conceive that 
this is not the loftiest kind, and that Sophocles really aimed 
at something higher. To investigate this subject thoroughly, 
so as to point out the various shades and. gradations of irony 
in his tragedies, would require much more than the space 
which can here be devoted to it. We shall content ourselves 
with selecting some features in his compositions which appear 
most strikingly to illustrate the foregoing remarks. One ob- 
servation however must be premised, without which the works 
of Sophocles can scarcely be viewed in a proper light. That 
absolute power which we have attributed to the dramatic poet 
over his creatures, may be limited by circumstances: and in 
the Greek theatre it was in fact restricted by peeuliar causes. 
None but gods or heroes could act any prominent part in 
the Attic tragedy; and as the principal persons were all 
celebrated in the national poetry, their deeds and sufferings 
were in general familiar to the audience. The poet indeed 
enjoyed full liberty of choice among the manifold forms which 
almost every tradition assumed: and he was allowed to intro- 
duce considerable variations in subordinate points. But still 
he was confined within a definite range of subjects, and even 
in that he could not expatiate with uncontrolled freedom. 
Now the legends from which his scenes were to be drawn, 
were the fictions, at least the tales, of a simple but rude age: 
the characters of his principal persons were such as had struck 
the vigorous but unrefined imagination of a race who were 
still children of nature: their actions were such as exhibited 
the qualities most esteemed in the infancy of society; and 
their fate corresponded to the view then entertained of the 
manner in which the affairs of the world are directed by 
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natural or supernatural agency. While the poet’s materials 
were thus prescribed for him, it was scarcely possible that 
he should infuse his spirit equally into all, and so mould 
and organize them, as never to betray the coarseness of their 
original texture. Duly to estimate the art of Sophocles, and 
rightly to understand his designs, we must take into account 
the resistance of the elements which he had to transform and 
fashion to his purposes. When we consider their nature we 
shall not -perhaps be surprized to find that he sometimes con- 
tents himself with slight indications of ‘his meaning, and that 
everything does not appear exactly to harmonize with it. 
We shall rather admire the unity that pervades works framed 
‘out of such a chaos, and the genius which could stamp the 
ancient legends with a character so foreign to their original 
import. 

The irony in which Sophocles appears to us to have dis- 
played the highest powers of his art, is not equally con- 
spicuous in all his remaining plays, though we believe the 
perception of it to be indispensable for the full enjoyment 
of every one of them. We shall for this reason be led to 
dwell less upon some of his greatest masterpieces, than upon 
works which are commonly deemed of inferior value. But 
we shall begin with those in which the poet’s intention is 
most apparent, and shall thus perhaps be enabled to find a 
clue to it where it is less clearly disclosed. We are thus led in 
the first place to consider two of those founded on the Theban 
legends. 

Though it is not certain whether Gdipus King and 
Gdipus at Colonus were parts of one original design, it is 
at least probable that the contrast by which the effect of each 
is so much heightened entered into the poet’s plan. Each 
indeed is complete in itself, and contains every thing requisite 
for the full understanding and enjoyment of it; and yet each 
acquires a new force and beauty from a comparison with the 
other. We shall therefore consider them successively. 

The opening scene of the first GEdipus exhibits the people 
of Cadmus bowed down under the weight of a terrible calamity. 
A devouring pestilence is ravaging its fields, and desolating 
its city. The art of man has hitherto availed nothing to check 
its progress: the aid of the gods has been implored in vain. 
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The altars have blazed, and the temples reeked with incense: 
yet the victims of the Destroying Power continue to fall on 
every side, frequent as ever. The streets are constantly re- 
sounding with the pean: but its strains are still interrupted 
by the voice of wailing. In this extremity of affliction how- 
ever a gleam of hope shoots from one quarter through the 
general gloom. The royal house has been hitherto exempt 
from the overwhelming evil. The king, happy in the affection 
of his consort, and surrounded by a flourishing family, seems 
alone to stand erect above the flood of evils with which his 
people are struggling, and under which they are ready to sink. 
To his fortune and wisdom the afflicted city now looks for 
deliverance. It has not been forgotten that, on a former 
occasion, when Thebes was smitten with a scourge almost 
equally grievous, the marvellous sagacity of Qidipus solved ~ 
the enigma on which its fate depended. ‘There is therefore 
good ground for hoping that his tried prudence, aided by 
the favour of the gods, may once more succeed in penetrating 
to the mysterious cause of the present calamity, and may 
contrive means of relief. With this belief a throng of sup- 
pliants of all ages, headed by the ministers of the temples, 
has come in solemn procession to the royal palace, and has 
seated itself on the steps of the altars before its vestibule, 
bearing the sacred ensigns with which the miserable are wont 
to implore succour from the powerful. Informed of their 
approach, the king himself comes forth to hear their com- 
plaints, and receive their requests. His generous nature is 
touched by the piteous spectacle, and though himself unhurt, 
he feels for the stroke under which his people suffers. The 
public distress has long been the object of his paternal cares: 
already he has taken measures for relieving it: he has sent 
a messenger to the oracle which had guided his steps in other 
momentous junctures by its timely warnings, and had brought 
him to his present state of greatness and glory: the answer 
of the Delphic god is hourly expected, without which even 
the wisdom of C&dipus himself can devise no remedy. 

At the moment the envoy arrives with joyful tidings. 
Apollo has revealed to him the cause of the evil and the 
means of removing it. ‘The land labours under a curse drawn 
upon it by the guilt of man: it is the stain of blood that 
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has poisoned all the sources of life; the crime must be ex- 
piated, the pollution purged. Yet the oracle which declares 
the nature of the deed is silent as to the name of the criminal; 
he is denounced as the object of divine and human vengeance ; 
but his person is not described, his abode is not disclosed, 
except by the intimation that the land is cursed by his pre- 
sence. The sagacity of Gidipus is still required to detect 
the secret on which the safety of his people depends; and 
he confidently undertakes to bring it to light. The suppliant 
multitude, their worst fears quieted, better hopes revived, 
withdraw in calm reliance on the king and the god; and 
the Chorus appearing at the summons of Qidipus, cheered 
yet perplexed by the mysterious oracle, partially soothed by 
its promises, but still trembling with timid suspense, pours 
forth a plaintive strain, in which it describes the horrors of 
its present condition, and implores the succour of its tutelary 
deities. 

During this pause the spectator has leisure to reflect, 
how different all is from what it seems. The wrath of heaven 
has been pointed against the afflicted city, only that it might 
fall with concentrated force on the head of a single man; and 
he who is its object stands alone calm and secure : unconscious 
of his own misery he can afford pity for the unfortunate: to 
him all look up for succour: and, as in the plenitude of 
wisdom and power, he undertakes to trace the evil, of which 
he is himself the sole author, to its secret source. 

In the meanwhile the king has deliberated with his kins- 
man Creon, and now appears to proclaim his will and publish 
his measures. To the criminal, if he shall voluntarily discover 
himself, he offers leave to retire from the country with im- 
punity: to whoever shall make him known, whether citizen 
or stranger, large reward and royal favour: but should this 
gracious invitation prove ineffectual, then he threatens the 
guilty with the utmost rigour of justice; and finally, should 
man’s arm be too short, he consigns the offender by a solemn 
imprecation to the vengeance of the gods. The same curse 
he denounces against himself, if he knowingly harbours the 
man of blood under his roof, and a like one against all who 
refuse to aid him in his search. The Chorus, after protesting 
its innocence, offers advice. Next to Apollo the blind seer 
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Tiresias is reputed to possess the largest share of supernatural 
knowledge. From him the truth which the oracle has with- 
held may be best ascertained. But Qidipus has anticipated 
this prudent counsel, and on Creon’s suggestion has already 
sent for Tiresias, and is surprized that he has not yet arrived. 
At length the venerable man appears. His orbs of outward 
sight have long been quenched: but so much the clearer and 
stronger is the light which shines inward, and enables him 
to discern the hidden things of heaven and earth. The king 
conjures him to exert his prophetic power for the deliverance 
of his country and its ruler. But instead of a ready com- 
pliance, the request is received with expressions of grief and 
despondency: it is first evaded, and at length peremptorily 
refused, The indignation of Q&dipus is roused by the un- 
feeling denial, and at length he is provoked to declare his 
suspicion that Tiresias has been himself, so far as his blindness 
permitted, an accessary to the regicide. The charge kindles 
in its turn the anger of the seer, and extorts from him the 
dreadful secret which he had resolved to suppress. He bids 
his accuser obey his own recent proclamation, and_thencefor- 
ward as the perpetrator of the deed which had polluted the 
land, to seal his unhallowed lips. Enraged at the audacious 
recrimination, Qidipus taunts Tiresias with his blindness: 
a darkness, not of the eyes only, but of the mind; he is a 
child’ of night, whose puny malice can do no hurt to one 
whose eyes are open to the light of day. Yet who can have 
prompted the old man to the impudent calumny? Who but 
the counsellor at whose suggestion he had been consulted ? 
The man who, when Cidipus and his children are removed, 
stands nearest to the throne? It is a conspiracy—a _ plot 
laid by Creon, and-hatched by Tiresias. The suspicion once 
admitted becomes a settled conviction, and the king deplores 
the condition of royalty, which he finds thus exposed to the 
assaults of envy and ambition. But his resentment, vehement 
as it is, at Creon’s ingratitude, is almost forgotten in his 
abhorence and contempt of the hoary impostor who has sold 
himself to the traitor. Even his boasted art is a juggle and 
a lie. Else, why was it not exerted when the Sphinx pro- 
pounded her fatal riddle? The seer then was not Tiresias 
but GEdipus. The lips then closed by the consciousness of 
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ignorance have now been opened by the love of gold. His 
age alone screens him from immediate punishment: the partner 
of his guilt will not escape so easily. ‘'Tiresias answers by 
repeating his declaration in still plainer terms; but as at the 
king’s indignant command he is about to retire, he drops an 
allusion to his birth, which reminds G&dipus of a secret which 
he has not yet unriddled. Instead however of satisfying his 
curiosity, the prophet once again, in language still more dis- 
tinct than before, describes his present condition and predicts 
his fate. 

This scene completes the exposition that was begun in 
the preceding one. The contrast between the real blindness 
and wretchedness of C&dipus and his fancied wisdom and 
greatness can be carried no further, than when he contemptu- 
ously rejects the truth which he is seeking and has found, 
and makes it a ground of quarrel with a faithful friend. The 
Chorus, in its next song, only interprets the irony of the 
action, when it asks, who is the guilty wretch against whom 
the oracle has let loose the ministers of vengeance? Where 
can be his lurkingplace? It must surely be in some savage 
forest, in some dark cave, or rocky glen, among the haunts 
of wild beasts, that the miserable fugitive hides himself from 
his pursuers. Who can believe that he is dwelling in the 
heart of the city, in the royal palace! that he is seated on 
the throne! 

It does not belong to our present purpose to dwell on 
the following scenes, in which the fearful mystery is gradually 
unfolded. The art with which the poet has contrived to 
sustain the interest of the spectator, by retarding the discovery, 
has been always deservedly admired. It has indeed been too 
often considered as the great excellence of this sublime poem, 
the real beauty of which, as we hope to shew, is of a very 
different kind, and infinitely more profound and heartstirring 
than mere ingenuity can produce. But the attentive reader 
who shall examine this part of the play from the point of 
view that has been here taken, will not fail to observe, among 
numberless finer touches of irony with which the dialogue is 
inlaid, that the poet has so constructed his plot, as always to 
evolve the successive steps of the disclosure out of incidents 
which either exhibit the delusive security of Q£dipus in the 
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strongest light, or tend to cherish-his-eonfidence, and allay his 
fears. Thus the scene with Jocasta in which his apprehen- 
sions are first awakened, arises out of the suspicion he has 
conceived of Creon, which, unjust and arbitrary as it is, is 
the only refuge he has been able to find from the necessity 
of believing Tiresias. The tidings from Corinth, by which he 
and Jocasta are so elated as to question the prescience of the 
gods, leads to the discovery which fixes her doom. Still 
more remarkable is the mode in which this is connected with 
the following and final stage of the solution. Q&dipus has 
reason to dread that the arrival of the herdsman may confirm 
his worst fears as to the death of Laius. Yet he forgets this 
as a slight care in his impatience, to ascertain his parentage : 
hence the Chorus bursts out into a strain of joy at the pro- 
spect of the festive rites with which Citheron—a spot to 
be henceforth so dear to the royal family—will be honoured, 
when the happy discovery shall be made: and C&dipus presses 
the herdsman on this subject with sanguine eagerness, which 
will bear no evasion or delay, and never ceases to hope for 
the best, until he has extorted the truth which shews him 
the whole extent of his calamity. 

No sooner has the film dropped from his eyes than he 
condemns himself to perpetual darkness, to the state which, 
but a short time before, had been the subject of his taunts 
on Tiresias. The feeling by which he is urged thus to verify 
the seer’s prediction, is not the horror of the light and of all 
the objects it can present to him, but indignation at his own 
previous blindness. The eyes which have served him so ill, 
which have seen without discerning what it was most important 
for him to know, shall be for ever extinguished*. And in this 
condition, most wretched, most helpless, he enters once more, 
to exhibit a perfect contrast to his appearance in the opening 
scene, and thus to reverse that irony, of which we have hi- 
therto seen but one side. While he saw the light of day, 
he had been ignorant, infatuated, incapable of distinguishing 
truth from falsehood, friend from foe. Now he clearly 
perceives all that concerns him; he is conscious of the differ- 
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ence between his own shrewdness and the divine intelligence : 
he is cured of his rash presumption, of his hasty suspicions, 
of his doubts and cares: he has now a sure test of Creon’s 
sincerity, and he finds that it will stand the trial. Creon’s 
moderation, discretion, and equanimity, are beautifully con- 
trasted in this scene, as in that of the altercation, with the 
vehement passion of Gidipus. The mutual relation of the 
two characters so exactly resembles that between ‘Tasso and 
Antonio in Goethe’s Tasso, that the German play may serve 
as a commentary on this part of the Greek one. And here 
it may be proper to remark that Sophocles has rendered suf- 
ficiently clear for an attentive reader, what has nevertheless 
been too commonly overlooked, and has greatly disturbed many 
in the enjoyment of this play: that Gidipus, though unfor- 
tunate enough to excite our sympathy, is not so perfectly 
innocent as to appear the victim of a cruel and malignant 
power. The particular acts indeed which constitute his ca- 
lamity were involuntarily committed: and hence in the sequel 
he can vindicate himself from the attack of Creon, and re- 
present himself to the villagers of Colonus as a man more 
sinned against than sinning*.\~ But still it is no less evident 
that all the events of his life have arisen out of his headstrong, 
impetuous character, and could not have happened if he had 
not neglected the warning of the god... His blindness, both 
the inward and the outward, has been self-inflicted! Now, 
as soon as the first paroxysm of grief has subsided, he appears 
chastened, sobered, humbled: the first and most painful step 
to true knowledge and inward peace, has been taken; and 
he already feels an assurance, that he is henceforward an 
especial object of divine protection, which will shield him: 
from all ordinary ills and dangers. \ 
Here, where the main theme of the poet’s irony is the 
contrast-between_the appearance of good and the reality of 
evil, these intimations of the opposite contrast are sufficient. 
But in @dipus at Colonus this new aspect of the subject 
becomes the groundwork of the play. It is not indeed so 
strikingly exhibited as the former, because the fate of CEdipus 
is not the sole, nor even the principal object of attention, but 
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is subordinate to another half political, half religious interest, 
arising out of the legends which connect it with the ancient 
glories and future prospects of Attica, and with the sanctuary 
of Colonus. Still the same conception which is partially un- 
folded in the first play is here steadily pursued, and, so far 
as the Theban hero is concerned, is the ruling idea, In the 
first scene the appearance of Qé£dipus presents a complete 
reverse of that which we witnessed at the opening of the pre- 
ceding play. We now see him stript of all that then seemed 
to render his lot so enviable, and suffering the worst miseries 
to which human nature is liable. He is blind, old, destitute: 
an outcast from his home, an exile from his country, a wan- 
derer in a foreign land: reduced to depend on the guidance 
and support of his daughter, who herself needs protection, 
and to subsist on the scanty pittance afforded him by the 
compassion of strangers, who, whenever they recognize him, 
view him with horror. But a change has likewise taken place 
within him, which compensates even for this load of affliction. 
In the school of adversity he has learnt patience, resignation, 
and content. The storm of passion has subsided, and has 
left him calm and firm. The cloud has rolled away from 
his mental vision, and nothing disturbs the clearness and 
serenity of his views. He not only contemplates the past 
in the light of truth, but feels himself instinct with prophetic 
powers. He is conscious of a charmed life, safe from the 
malice of man and the accidents of nature, and reserved by 
the gods for the accomplishment of high purposes. The 
first incident that occurs to him marks in the most signal 
manner the elevation to which he has been raised by his 
apparent fall, and the privilege he has gained by the calamity 
which separates him from the rest of mankind. He has been 
driven out of Thebes as a wretch polluted, and polluting the 
land. Yet he finds a resting place in the sanctuary of the 
awful goddesses, the avengers of crime, whose unutterable 
name fills every heart with horror, whose ground is too holy 
for any human foot to tread. For him there is no terror 
in the thought of them: he shrinks not from their presence, 
but greets them as friends and ministers of blessing. He is, 
as he describes himself, not only a pious but a sacred person’. 
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But the arrival of Ismene exhibits him in a still more august 
character. Feeble and helpless as he appears, he is destined 
to be one of Attica’s tutelary heroes: and two powerful states 
are to dispute with one another the possession of his person 
and the right of paying honours to his tomb. The poet on 
this occasion expresses the whole force of the contrast, which 
is the subject of the play, in a few emphatic lines. Cid. How 
speaks the oracle, my child? Ism. Thou shalt be sought 
by them that banished thee, Living and dead, to aid the 
common weal. Cid. Why, who may prosper with such aid 
as mine? Ism. On thee ’tis said, the might of Thebes 
depends. Q&d. Now, when all’s lost, I am a man indeed. 
Ism. The gods now raise the head they once laid low’. In 
the following scenes the most prominent object is undoubtedly 
the glory of Attica and of Theseus. The contest indeed 
between the two rivals for the possession or the friendship 
of the outcast, the violence of Creon and the earnest suppli- 
cation of Polynices, serves to heighten our impression of the 
dignity with which Gidipus is now invested by the favour 
of the gods. But still, if the poet had not had a different 
purpose in view, he would probably have contented himself 
with a less elaborate picture of the struggle. As it is, Creon’s 
arrogance and meanness place the magnanimity of the Attic 
hero in the strongest relief. It is not quite so evident what 
was the motive for introducing the imterview with Polynices, 
which seems at first sight to have very lttle connexion either 
with the fate and character of Gidipus, or with the renown 
of Theseus. In this scene Cidipus appears to modern eyes 
in a somewhat unamiable aspect: and at all events it is one 
which will effectually prevent us from confounding his piety 
and resignation with a spirit of Christian meekness and 
charity. But to the ears of the ancients there was probably 
nothing grating in this vindictive sternness, while it contri- 
butes a very important service to the poet’s main design. 
That the resolution of CEdipus should not be shaken by the 
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solicitations of Creon, backed by threats and force, was to 
be expected ; we now see that his anger is not to be softened 
by the appeal which Polynices makes’ to his pity and his 
parental affection. He is for ever alienated from his unnatural 
sons and from Thebes, and unalterably devoted to the generous 
strangers who have sheltered him. Their land shall retain 
him a willing sojourner, and in his tomb they shall possess a 
pledge of victory and of deliverance in danger. Nothing now 
remains but that he should descend into his last resting place, 
honoured by the express summons of the gods, and yielding 
a joyful obedience to their pleasure. His orphan daughters 
indeed drop some natural tears over the loss they have sus- 
tained: but even their grief is soon soothed by the thought 
of an end so peaceful and happy in itself, and so full of 
blessing to the hospitable land where the hero reposes. 

' We have already remarked that the irony we have been 
illustrating is not equally conspicuous in all the plays of 
Sophocles. In the two CEdipuses we conceive it is the main 
feature in the treatment of the subject, and is both clearly 
indicated by their structure, and unequivocally exprest in 
numberless passages. On the other hand, in the Electra it 
may appear doubtful whether anything is gained by consider- 
ing the plot from this point of view, and whether we are 
justified in attributing it to Sophocles. The poet’s object 
may seem to have been merely to exhibit the heroine in a 
series of situations, which successively call forth the fortitude, 
the energy, the unconquerable will, and the feminine tender- 
ness, which compose her character. This object however may 
not be inconsistent with others: and the arrangement of the 
action seems to point to an ulterior design; which we shall 
very briefly suggest, as there are no marks which absolutely 
compel the reader to recognize it. The lamentations of Electra 
at her first appearance are protracted to a length which can 
scarcely be considered necessary for the purpose of an expo- 
sition of her character and situation, and we are therefore 
rather led to connect them with the scene which precedes 
them: and so regarded they certainly assume an ironical 
aspect. In the former our attention was directed to the 
bloodstained house of the Pelopids, the scene of so many 
crimes, where guilt has been so long triumphant, where all 
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is still hushed in secure unsuspecting repose. But already 
the Avenger is standing near its threshold, ready to execute 
his errand of retributive justice, his success ensured by all 
the aids of human prudence, and by the sanction of the god. 
The friends concert their plan in a manner which leaves no 
doubt in the mind of the spectator that the righteous cause 
will speedily prevail. After this Electra’s inconsolable grief, 
her despondency, and complaints, are less suited to excite our 
sympathy, than to suggest a reflexion on the contrast between 
that apparent prosperity and security of the guilty which she 
in her ignorance deplores, and the imminent danger with which 
we see them threatened by the divine vengeance. And _ this 
contrast becomes still stronger when, by the device of Orestes, 
the last fear which restrained the insolence of the criminals 
is removed, the last hope which cheered Electra’s drooping 
spirit is extinguished; at the same time that the punishment 
of the one, and the deliverance of the other, are on the point 
of accomplishment’. Clytemnestra’s sophistical vindication of 
her own conduct also assumes a tone of self mockery, which 
is deeply tragical, when we remember that, while she is 
pleading, her doom is sealed, and that the hand which is 
about to execute it is already lifted above her head. Finally, 
it is in the moment of their highest exultation and confidence, 
that each of the offenders discovers the inevitable certainty 
of their impending ruin*. 

Of all our poet’s remaining works, that which stands lowest 
in general estimation appears to be The T’rachinian Virgins. 
Its merit has been commonly supposed to consist in the beauty 
of detached scenes or passages: but so inferior has it been 
thought, as a whole, to the other plays of Sophocles, that a 


7 This scene affords a very happy illustration of the difference between practical 
and verbal irony. The poet makes Clytemnestra use what she conceives to be lan- 
guage of bitter irony, while she is really uttering simple truth: 795. El. tBp.fe. vov 
ydp evtvxXovca Tvyxavers ; Cl. ovKouvv ’Opéotns Kal ob watcetov Tade; El. werav- 
pel?’ rues, ovX Srws ce Tavconev. According to the punctuation and accentuation 
adopted by Brunck and Hermann, in 1. 796, Clytemnestra only taunts Electra without 
any irony. For the purpose of an illustration, it is not material how Sophocles meant 
the line to be spoken; but in spite of Triclinius we prefer either ovxovy with an 
interrogation (as Aj.79) or ovxovv, without one (as Antig. 91): and of these the 
former. 

8 This is the meaning of the taunt, 1481: Kai mavtis wp apiotos eapadAov 
maNat; see Hermann’s note. 
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celebrated critic has not scrupled to express a doubt as to 
its genuineness, and to conjecture that it ought to be ascribed 
to the poet’s son Jophon. This conjecture Hermann (Pref.) 
rejects with great confidence, founded on his long and intimate 
acquaintance with the poetical character of Sophocles. It 
would seem however as if his opinion was formed in con- 
sideration rather of the particular features of the play, in 
which he recognizes the master’s hand, than of the entire 
composition, which, according to his view of it, is defective 
in some very important points. ‘The interest, he conceives, 
is so unfortunately divided between Hercules and Dejanira, 
that though the fate of the hero was intended by the poet 
to be the main spring of the spectator’s fear and pity, his 
sympathy is insensibly transferred to the unhappy victim of 
conjugal affection, who thus becomes in reality the principal 
personage. Hence when her fate is decided, the spectator’s 
suspense is at an end: the last act appears superfluous; and 
the sufferings of Hercules, now that the heroine is gone to 
whom all his vicissitudes had been referred, can no longer 
excite any deep concern. This defect, Hermann thinks, would 
have been remedied, if the hero’s sufferings had been exhibited 
in the presence of Dejanira, so as to aggravate her affliction: 
and he can scarcely understand what could have led Sophocles 
to neglect an arrangement so clearly preferable to that which 
he has adopted, unless it may have been the wish to introduce 
a little variation in the treatment of a somewhat hacknied 
argument. 

To Hermann’s judgement on the genuineness of the piece 
we most cordially assent; but for this very reason we cannot 
embrace his opinion of its supposed imperfections, and at the 
risk of being thought superstitious admirers of a great name, 
we are inclined to infer from his objections to the composition, 
not that Sophocles was on this occasion either deficient in 
invention, or willing to sacrifice beauty to the affectation of 
originality—a species of vanity which his other works afford 
no ground for imputing to him: but that his design was 
not exactly such as the critic conceives. It appears to us 
that in fact Hermann has overlooked one of the most im- 
portant features of the subject, which, if duly considered, 
satisfactorily accounts for all that according to his view dis- 
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turbs the unity and symmetry of the drama. The fate of 
Hercules is undoubtedly the point on which the interest of 
the play was meant to turn. ‘To it our attention is directed 
from beginning to end. Compared with Hercules, Dejanira 
is a very insignificant person: not indeed in the eyes of a 
modern reader, of whom Hermann’s remark may be perfectly 
true, that the sympathy of the spectators is directed more 
to her than to the hero. In her we find much to admire, 
to love, and to pity: in him we see nothing but a great 
spirit almost overpowered by the intensity of bodily suffering. 
But the question is, was this the light in which they were 
viewed by the spectators for whom Sophocles wrote. Now 
it seems clear that to them Hercules was more than a suffering 
or struggling hero: he was a deified person, who had assumed 
a blessed and immortal nature’, had become an object of re- 
ligious adoration, and was frequently invoked for aid and 
protection in seasons of difficulty and danger. It was from 
the funeral pile on the top of Q£ta that he ascended, as 
Sophocles elsewhere describes'’, all radiant with fire divine, 
to enjoy the company of the gods above. The image of his 
earthly career could never be contemplated by his’ worshippers 
without reference to this, its happy and glorious termination. 
And therefore it cannot be contended that the poet did not 
take this feeling into account, because in the play itself he 
has introduced no allusion to the apotheosis. It does not 
follow because there Hercules himself, according to Hermann’s 
observation, is described as quitting life with reluctance, like 
one of Homer’s heroes, whose soul descends to Orcus bewail- 
ing its fate, and the vigour and youth which it leaves behind”, 
that therefore the spectators were expected to forget all their 
religious notions of him, or to consider him abstracted from 
the associations with which he was habitually connected in 
their thoughts. But in fact his blissful immortality is mani- 


9 Od. A. 602, adtds prev abavaToior Oeotow Téprrerat év Badins, Kal exer Kad- 
Alogupov “HBny. 
10 Phil. 726. tv’ o xdA\xaomis advnp Ceots wAaVee Tao, Oeiw Tupi waupays, 
Oiras trip byOwv. 
_ '! 1262. ws érixaptov teéove’ dexodatov Epyov. “ Quamyis enim fortis anima, 
tamen invita ad Orcum abit, oy TOTHOV yoowoa, ALTOvVG ddpoTyTa Kal Bnv.” 
Herm. » 
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festly implied in that consummation of his labours, that final 
release from toil and hardship, which was announced to him 
by the oracle, the meaning of which he did not understand 
till he was experiencing its fulfilment. This mysterious pre- 
diction it is, which at the beginning of the play calls up 
Dejanira’s hopes and fears into conflict, and the marvellous 
mode of its accomplishment is the subject of the ensuing 
scenes. 

“he opening scene, which, though less artificial than those 
of the other plays of Sophocles, ought not to be confounded 
with the prologues of Euripides, while it unfolds to us the 
anxiety and gloomy forebodings of Dejanira, places her cha- 
racter in the point of view which is necessary to the unity 
of the piece. Her happiness, her very being, are bound up 
in that of Hercules. The most fortunate event of her life 
had once seemed to her the issue of the struggle by which 
Hercules won her for his bride. | Now indeed, on looking 
back to the past, she is struck with the melancholy reflexion, 
that this union, the object of her most ardent wishes, had 
hitherto been productive of scarcely anything but disappoint- 
ment and vexation. The hero, for whom alone she lived, 
had been almost perpetually separated from her by a series 
of hazardous adventures, which kept her a prey to constant 
alarm and disquietude. Short and rare as his visits had 
always been, the interval which had elapsed since the last 
had been unusually long; she had been kept in more than 
ordinary ignorance of his situation: she begins to dread the 
worst, and is inclined to interpret the ambiguous tablet, which 
he left in her hands at parting, in the most unfavorable 
manner. ‘The information she receives from her son, while 
it relieves her most painful fears, convinces her that the mo- 
mentous crisis has arrived, which will either secure, or for 
ever destroy her happiness with that of her hero. A _ last 
labour remains for him to achieve, in which he is destined 
either to fall, or to reap the reward of his toils in a life 
unembittered by pain or sorrow. Soon however she hears 
that the crisis has ended happily, and for a moment joy takes 
undivided possession of her breast. But the glad tidings are 
quickly followed by the announcement of a new calamity, the 
danger of losing the affections of Hercules, or of sharing them 
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with another. He has reached the goal: but by the same 
turn of fortune she is removed farther than ever from the 
object of her desires: the same gale which has wafted him 
into the haven of rest, has wellnigh wrecked her hopes. Still 
even against this evil she has long had a remedy in store, 
which, if it succeeds, will unite her lot to that of Hercules 
by indissoluble bonds: no woman shall again dispute his love 
with her. But now the irony of fate displays itself in’ the 
cruellest manner: all her wishes shall be granted, but only 
to verify her worst fears. The labours of Hercules are at 
an end: she herself has disabled him from ever undertaking 
another. No rival will henceforward divert his love from her : 
his eyes will soon be closed upon all earthly forms. But 
all this is but a bitter mockery: in truth she has made him 
in whose wellbeing her own was wrapt up, supremely wretched ; 
she has converted his affection for herself into deadly hatred. 
She, who was able to ruin him, has no means of saving him: 
the only proof she can give of her fidelity and love is, to die. 
That the death of Dejanira is indispensably necessary, 
every one will acknowledge ; but those who think, as Hermann, 
that with it the play really ends, will perhaps agree with him 
in his opinion, that it ought to have been reserved to a later 
period in the action. According to the view we have here 
taken of the poet’s design, he could not have chosen a more 
seasonable time for it. Had it been longer postponed, it would 
merely have disturbed the effect of the last scene without any 
compensating advantage. This scene, if we are not mistaken, 
is so far from a superfluous and cumbrous appendage, that it 
contains the solution of the whole enigma, and places all that 
goes before in its true light. Hercules appears distracted 
not only by his bodily torments, but also by furious pas- 
sions: by the sense of an unmerited evil, perfidiously inflicted 
by a hand which he had loved and trusted. The discovery 
of Dejanira’s innocence likewise reveals to him the real nature 
and causes of his situation: it exhibits his fate, though out- 
wardly hard and terrible, as the fulfilment of a gracious and 
cheering prediction. Henceforth his murmurs cease, his angry 
passions subside. He himself indeed does not yet penetrate 
into the depth of the mystery; but when, as by a prophetic 
unpulse, he directs Hyllus to transport him to the summit of 
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(ita, and there, without tear or groan, to apply the torcli 
to his funeral pile, he leads the spectators to the reflexion 
which solves all difficulties, and melts all discords into the 
clearest harmony. Dejanira’s wishes have been fulfilled, not 
indeed in her own sense, but in an infinitely higher one. The 
gods have decreed to bestow on Hercules not merely length 
of days, but immortality; not merely ease and quiet, but 
celestial bliss. She indeed has lost him, but only as she must 
have done in any case sooner or later; and instead of forfeiting 
his affection, she has been enabled to put the most unequivocal 
seal upon her faith and devotedness. 

That this last scene should appear tedious to a modern 
reader, is not surprising: but this may be owing to causes 
which have nothing to do with its dramatic merits. We are 
accustomed to view Hercules either through the medium of 
the arts, as a strong man, or through that of some system of 
mythology, as a political or ethical personification, or it may 
be as a mundane genius, a god of light. But it is probable 
that a very different impression was produced by his appear- 
ance on the Athenian stage, and that a representation of the 
last incidents of his mortal state, was there witnessed with 
lively sympathy. This interest may have extended to details 
which in us cannot produce the slightest emotion, and hence 
the introduction of the concluding injunction about Iole, which 
is the most obscure as well as repulsive passage in the whole 
piece, may have had an adequate motive, which we cannot 
fully comprehend. It certainly ought not to prevent us from 
enjoying the beauty of the whole composition, which though 
perhaps inferior to the other works of Sophocles, is not un- 
worthy of the author of the greatest among them. 

In the Ajaw the poet may seem to have made a singular 
exception to his own practice as well as to that of all other great 
dramatic writers, by distinctly expounding the moral of his 
play, and that not at the end, but at the beginning of it. 
If we should suppose him to have done so, we must also believe 
that he at the same time determined the point of view from 
which he meant the whole to be considered. The irony of 
Minerva first draws Ajax into a terrible exhibition of his 
-miserable phrenzy, and she then takes occasion from it to 
pronounce a solemn warning against the arrogance which had 
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involved so great a hero in so dreadful a calamity. The 
following scenes down to the death of Ajax, might appear 
to have been intended merely to enforce this impression, by 
representing the language and the effects of his despair when 
restored to the consciousness of his real situation. The con- 
cluding part, that which follows the main catastrophe, would 
according to this view have been introduced with as little 
necessity as the part corresponding to it in the play last ex- 
amined, though it might be allowed possible to find some 
excuse for the addition in national opinions and feelings foreign 
to our own. If however this were the correct view of the 
tragedy, it would certainly deserve to be considered as the 
most faulty in its composition of all the remaining works of 
Sophocles. The fault would lie not merely in the want of 
unity between the two portions, which would be only acci- 
dentally connected with one another and would have no interest 
in common, but also in the dramatic anticlimax, in the gradual 
abatement of the terror and pity which the opening of the 
play so powerfully inspires. For Ajax has no sooner recovered 
his senses than the thought of death occurs to him as abso- 
lutely necessary. But he contemplates it, not as an evil, but 
as a certaim remedy and refuge. He finds consolation in the 
consciousness of his unalterable resolution not to survive his 
shame, and in the conviction that no human power can prevent 
the execution of his purpose. The nearer his end approaches 
the more collected and tranquil he becomes: so that we are 
led to view him in a new light, and forget the awful lesson 
inculcated by the goddess in the opening scene. 

It would perhaps be presumptuous to assert that the taste 
of Sophocles was too pure, to admit an episode at the end of 
a play such as that of Johannes Parricida which disfigures 
Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell. But on the other hand we ought 
not to impute such a defect to any of his compositions, without 
carefully examining whether the parts which seem to hang 
loosely together, may not be more intimately united under the 
surface. On the other point we may venture to speak more 
confidently, and to maintain that Sophocles could never have 
meant to concentrate the whole moral effect of a tragedy in 
the first scene, so that it should be gradually softened and 
weakened as the action proceeded, and that a construction of 
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any of his works which implies such a conclusion must have 
mistaken his design. In the present instance it seems possible 
to shew that the poet’s thought, when rightly conceived, leads 
to a point of view from which nothing appears either super- 
fluous or misplaced in the piece 

The hero’s first appearance exhibits him in the lowest 


depth of his humiliation. The love of glory is his ruling 
passion, and disappointment in the pursuit of honour has 
goaded him to phrenzy. Through the interposition of the 


gods his vengeance has been baffled in a manner which must 
for ever expose him to the derision of his enemies. The delight 
and exultation which he expresses at his imaginary triumph 
serve to measure the greatness of his defeat, and the bitter- 
ness of the anguish which awaits him with the return of reason. 
Ulysses himself cannot witness so tremendous a reverse, so 
complete a prostration, even of a rival, without pity. But 
the reflexions which the spectacle suggests to him and Minerva, 
tend to divert our thoughts from what is peculiar and extra- 
ordinary in the situation of Ajax, and to fix them on the 
common lot of human nature. All mortal strength-is weak- 
ness, all mortal prosperity vain and transient, and consequently 
all mortal pride is delusion and madness. When man is most 
elated with the gifts of fortune, most confident in his security, 
then is his fall most certain: he is safe and strong only while 
he feels and acknowledges his own nothingness. Ajax in the 
contrast between his fancied success and his real calamity, is 
only a signal example of a very common blindness. ‘The 
design of these reflexions was probably not to extract a moral 
from the scene, which needed not the aid of language to convey 
its lesson, but to prepare us for the contemplation of the other 
side of the subject, which is immediately presented to us. For 
in the next scene the hero’s position is totally changed. The 
past indeed is immutable, the future affords not a glimpse of 
hope; but now he has awoke from his dream, he is healed 
of his phrenzy: he knows the worst that has befallen him, 
and that can befall. The discovery, it is true, is attended, 
as Tecmessa says, with a new pain, one from which his mad- 
ness had till now protected him: but it is likewise a medicine 
which restores him to new health, and the pain itself a symptom 
of his recovery from the long disease, of which his late phrenzy 
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had been only the last and most violent paroxysm: it gives 
him a treasure which he never possest before, that self-know- 
ledge and self-control which Minerva’s last words declared to 
be the condition and earnest of the favour of the gods. 

It is possible that many readers will think this a very 
exaggerated, if not a totally false description of the state of 
mind and feeling which Ajax discloses in the progress of the 
play. It has been very commonly supposed that the poet’s 
aim was to exhibit in his character untameable pride and 
inflexible obstinacy, hardened and strained to the utmost by 
despair: a spirit which will not yield even to the gods, and 
instead of bowing beneath the stroke of their displeasure, . 
rises the higher by the recoil, and asserts its own freedom 
and dignity by a voluntary death. If this be so, the first 
scene must present a totally different aspect from that in 
which we have hitherto considered it; it will be nothing 
more than the occasion which enables the hero to display 
this unconquerable energy of soul; and the more we sym- 
pathize with his stern and lofty nature, the less can we be 
affected by the moral reflexions of Ulysses and the goddess, 
which would thus appear to be either unmeaning commonplace, 
or to be designed not to indicate, but to counteract the im- 
pression which the whole action is calculated to produce. 
This however may be looked upon as a slight objection: the 
main question is, whether the language and demeanor of Ajax 
after his recovery justifies the common view of the temper 
and sentiments attributed to him by the poet, and the in- 
ferences that have been drawn from them as to the general 
design of the play. And on this it must be observed, that 
though it soon becomes apparent that the purpose of self- 
destruction is irrevocably fixed in the mind of Ajax, though 
he steadily resists both the friendly counsels of the Chorus, 
and the pathetic intreaties of Tecmessa; and though that 
which determines his resolve, is his quick sense of iam 
and his impatience of a degrading submission, still there is 
nothing in his words or conduct, either in the scenes with 
Tecmessa and the Chorus, or in his concluding soliloquy, 
that indicates a hard, cold, sullen mood. On the contrary, 
when he has learnt from 'Tecmessa the whole extent of his 
calamity, he breaks out for the first time of his life into 
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wailings which express the keenness of his grief: and again 
the sight of the Chorus draws from him a strain of piteous 
exclamations on the cruelty of his fate. After this transient 
burst of passion indeed he recovers his firmness and com- 
posure, gives directions for the fulfilment of his last wishes 
with calmness, and though inflexibly adhering to his purpose, 
repels all the attempts made to divert him from it without 
heat ‘or violence. But so far is he from having retired into 
the stronghold of a selfish pride, and shut himself up from 
all human sympathy, that in the midst of his unalterable 
resolution his thoughts are more occupied with care for others 
than with his own fate. His parental affection rushes in a 
full stream into his heart, as he contemplates his approaching 
separation from its object, and expresses itself in that tender 
address, in which, while he provides for the security of his 
child, and rejoices in the prospect of leaving behind him an 
heir worthy of his shield and of his fame, who shall avenge 
his wrongs, he dwells with delight on the image of its early 
years, when the young plant, sheltered from every rude blast,’ 
shall enjoy its careless existence, and gladden the heart of the 
widowed mother, and on the consolation and support it will 
afford to the declining age of his own parents, se soon to 
be bereft of their natural stay. Throughout the whole of 
this speech, though two occasions occur which lead him to 
mention his enemies, all angry and revengeful feelings are 
absorbed by the softer emotions of the parent and the son: 
and even the appearance of harshness with which at the close 
of this scene he cuts short the importunity of Tecmessa, is 
a sign of anything rather than coldness and _insensibility. 
Again, when the fatal sword is already fixed in the ground, 
his last thoughts are turned to Salamis, to the grief of his 
father and mother, which alone he bewails, to the beloved 


12 An image ludicrously disguised in Francklin’s translation: ‘‘ May the breath of 
life meantime nourish thy tender frame,’’ as if Eurysaces could grow up to manhood 
unless it did. 

13 ven the lines (556) 6rvav 0 ixy wpds ToUTO, det o ST ws TaTpos Aci~ELs év EXBpots, 
olos é£ olov ’spadis, on which the Scholiast remarks, ayti Tov det oe éxducHoat TOV 
matépa, do not seem to imply any definite prospect of revenge, so much as a hope that 
the glory of Eurysaces might in time silence and confound his father’s enemies. 
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scenes and friends of his youth: even the parting look which 
he casts on the Trojan plains, and their familiar springs and 
streams, is one of tenderness: his last words an affectionate 
farewell. 

All this is so evident, that it must have been at least 
partially felt by every intelligent reader, and it would pro- 
bably have produced a greater effect than it seems to have 
done on the judgements that have been formed on the play, 
if a strong impression of an opposite kind had not been made 
on most minds by the intermediate scene, in which, after the 
Chorus has deplored the inflexible stubbornness with which 
Ajax has rejected the intreaties of T’ecmessa, the hero in a 
single speech announces the intention with which he finally 
quits the camp to seek a solitary spot on the seashore. Till 
within a few years all critics, from the Greek scholiast down- 
wards, had agreed in their general view of the object of this 
speech, which they have supposed to be an artifice by which 
Ajax dissembles his real feelings and purpose. They have 
been equally unanimous on another point, of no great im- 
portance in itself, but interesting from its bearing on the 
former: they imagine that, after the scene with the child, both 
Ajax and Tecmessa retire from the stage, and that the former 
comes out of the tent after the Chorus has ended its mournful 
strain. And now, according to the common opinion, in order 
to pacify his friends, and to secure himself from interruption 
in the deed he is about to perform, he affects to have been 
softened by the prayers of Tecmessa, and to have consented 
to spare his life: in signifying this change of mind, he at 
the same time declares his resolution of proceeding to purify 
himself from the stain of his frantic slaughter, and to make 
his peace, if possible, with the offended goddess, and of 
paying due homage in future to the Atridze, whom he ac- 
knowledges as his legitimate superiors. He then dismisses 
Tecmessa into the tent, and leaves the Chorus to give vent 
to its delight in a strain of rapturous joy. This speech, if 
considered as ironical, undoubtedly indicates not merely im- 
movable firmness of resolution, but a spirit of haughty de- 
fiance, a bitter disdain of all restraints, human or divine, 
which would prove that, if any change had taken place in 
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his sentiments, it was only one by which his pride had been 
raised, and his ferocity hardened: and such appears to have 
been the inference which has been almost universally drawn 
from it. 

But a few years back this portion of the play was placed 
in an entirely new light by Professor Welcker, who has made 
the Ajax the subject of an elaborate essay in the Rheinisches 
Museum, 1829; which, after all that has been written on this 
branch of literature, may be considered as one of the most 
valuable contributions that have yet been made to the study 
of the Greek drama. Beside a most learned discussion on 
the sources from which Sophocles drew his materials, and 
on the peculiar motives which guided him in the selection 
of them, it contains the author’s reasons for rejecting the 
current opinion on the two points just mentioned. He con- 
ceives in the first place, that Ajax remains on the stage during 
the song of the Chorus which follows his dialogue with 'Tec- 
messa, inwardly absorbed in thought, and together with her 
and the child presenting to the spectators what they would 
perhaps have looked upon as a group of sculpture, and we 
should call a living picture. The strongest argument for this 
supposition is, that no sufficient motive appears or can be 
assigned, which should have induced Ajax to re-enter the tent, 
after he had bidden Tecmessa retire into it and withdraw 
her grief from the public eye. As little should we be able 
to understand why, if she had once obeyed his injunction, 
she should have come out again with him. On the other 
hand, dumb shew, exhibiting the principal person of a piece 
in an expressive attitude, was a contrivance by no means 
unusual in the Greek theatre, as is proved not only by the 
celebrated examples of the Niobe and the Achilles of Aischylus, 
but also by the practice of Sophocles himself, who for instance 
allows Antigone to remain silent on the stage during a choral 
song of considerable length; and in this very play keeps 


14 Welcker therefore conceives that Creon’s command (Antig. 760) is obeyed forth- 
with: and certainly this opinion seems to be confirmed by v. 769 ta & obv Képa Tad’ 
ovx dmad\aEer wdpov. But perhaps it is not necessary to imagine the sister’s present, 
and both the last words of the Chorus, 804, and those of Antigone at the beginning of 
her next speech, rather indicate that she had just made her appearance. He also refers 
to the silence of Pylades in the Electra, and to that of Tecmessa when deceived by the 
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Tecmessa and the child for a long time in a studied posture 
near the corpse. The difficulty that may seem to arise from 
the Chorus in our play, which according to this hypothesis 
speaks of Ajax in his presence without addressing him, dis- 
appears if we imagine that the silent group occupied the back 
ground, which would in itself be the most natural position 
for it; nor is the language of the song itself such as called 
for any answer. But the more important question is, whether 
the subsequent speech of Ajax is designed to conceal his real 
sentiments and to deceive the hearers. Welcker contends that 
though couched in language which is here and there ambiguous, 
it merely expresses the speaker’s feelings, and that it is only 
through the eagerness with which men usually interpret all 
they see and hear according to their wishes, that Tecmessa 
and the Chorus misunderstand its meaning. He thinks that 
the artifice which the common construction attributes to Ajax 
is inconsistent, not only with the generosity but with the 
strength of his character, and that none of the purposes 
which have been supposed to explain it are sufficient to ac- 
count for it; and that it involves consequences which destroy 
all the unity of the play, and render the poet’s design un- 
intelligible. 

In order to understand the points on which this question 
hinges, we must observe that both Tecmessa and the Chorus 
are actually deceived by the speech of Ajax, and consequently 
that the ambiguity which deceives them was undoubtedly 
designed on the part of the poet. And this fact not only 
renders the occasion of the prevailing opinion independently 
of its truth very conceivable, but raises a strong prejudice 
in its favour, and throws the burden of the argument on 
those who reject it. It does not, however, necessarily follow 
that the deception produced by the speech was intentional 
on the part of the speaker; and to determine whether the 
poet meant it to be so considered, we must examine the speech 
both by itself, and in connexion with the rest of the play. 
The first inquiry is, whether it contains any expressions which 
Ajax could not have used without intending to mislead his 
friends. But it would not be a fair way of trying this ques- 
tion, to consider whether he speaks exactly as he might have 
done if he had not been conscious of their presence. It might 
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be admitted that he purposely avoids the use of direct and 
unequivocal terms in announcing what he knew to be dreadful 
and afflicting to them, without granting that he wished to 
disguise his intentions from them. Natural and common hu- 
manity would have forbidden him to shock the feelings of 
persons to whom his life was so dear, by a distinct declaration 
of his final resolution. On the other hand, to ask why then 
he touches on the painful subject at all, would be unfairly 
to call in question the undoubted conventional privileges of 
the dramatic poet. Ajax must give vent to the thoughts and 
feelings under which he is about to act: but he may be 
expected to do so with a considerate reserve dictated by his 
situation. If after making this necessary allowance we pro- 
ceed to examine his language, we shall perhaps find that 
though it is certainly adapted to raise hopes that he has 
abittidane his design of self-destruction, it implies nothing 
but what he may be believed really to have thought and felt. 
The beginning indeed speaks of a marvellous change which 
has taken place within him: his iron soul has been unmanned 
by pity for Tecmessa. This change would seem to have been 
wrought during the interval occupied by the song of the 
Chorus: for at the close of the preceding scene he had re- 
sisted all the attempts to soften him with an obstinacy which 
appeared to be only exasperated by her importunity. Hence 
most critics have imagined that Tecmessa is supposed to have 
renewed her intreaties within the tent, and that Ajax, instead 
of silencing them as before with a peremptory refusal, now 
affects to be overcome by them. This however is a mere 
conjecture, and we are equally at liberty to suppose that 
during the pause in which he has remained silently wrapt 
in thought, the workings of conjugal affection have made 
themselves felt so as to cost him a painful struggle, though 
without being able to move him from his purpose. It does 
not however seem necessary to consider this in the light of 
an abrupt and almost precternatural inward revolution. It 
would be very consistent with human nature, of which So- 
phocles everywhere shews a fine and intimate knowledge, to 
interpret those replies to the supplications of 'Tecmessa, which 
sound so rough and hard, as signs of awakened sympathy, 
which Ajax had endeavoured to suppress by assuming a harsher 
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tone, but which, after it ceased to be enforced from without, 
had gained new strength in his heart. Welcker regards the 
change as more sudden, though perfectly natural, as the ex- - 
citement of a feeling which had hitherto slept in the hero’s 
breast, and had at length been roused by the shock with which 
the gods had humbled his pride, and had finally been called 
into distinct action by the contagion of female tenderness. 
He compares it to the effect produced on the temper of Achilles 
by the loss of his friend. The prayers of Tecmessa are not 
indeed the cause, but the occasion: yet they decide the mood 
in which Ajax henceforth contemplates his relations to the gods 
and to mankind, and in which he ends his life. He considers 
his blood as a libation with which he is about to appease the 
wrath of the offended goddess, and to atone for the violence 
he had meditated against legitimate authority. The hearers 
naturally mistake the nature of this purifying bath. ‘The 
mode in which he mentions his purpose of burying his sword 
may perhaps seem more difficult to reconcile with this view, 
and Welcker’s remark, that the alledged motive, the calamitous 
operation of an enemy’s gifts, was a current opinion which 
Ajax again expresses in his last speech, seems hardly sufficient 
to remove the appearance which this passage at first sight 
presents of a deliberate intention to mislead. Ajax designing 
to fall upon his sword, speaks only of hiding it as an illfated 
weapon in the ground. Could he, it may be asked, but for 
the sake of deception, have raised an image so different from 
the act which he was meditating. The sword might indeed 
be said to be concealed, when the hilt was fixed in the ground 
and the blade lodged in his body: but since this hiding pro- 
duced the most fatal consequences instead of averting them, 
would he have selected this mode of describing his intended 
deed, if he had not foreseen that it would be misunderstood ? 
This seems scarcely possible if it had been only the fatality 
of the weapon that he had in his thoughts. But perhaps 
it may be more easily conceived, if we suppose him to have 
reflected on it rather as having been once the object of his 
pride, a tribute of respect to his valour from a respected enemy, 
and afterward the instrument of his shame. He was now 
about to expiate his pride, and to wipe off his shame: in 
both respects he might be truly said to hide his sword in 
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the most emphatic sense, when he sheathed it in his own body. 
The last objection that the speech suggests to the view pro- 
posed by Welcker, arises from the professions which Ajax 
appears to make of his intention in future to yield to the 
gods and pay due reverence to the Atridz, and in general 
to regulate his conduct by maxims of moderation and dis- 
cretion. These professions would certainly be mere dissimu- 
lation if they referred to anything but the approaching ter- 
mination of his career, whereas: they seem to imply a prospect 
of its continuance. Yet, if Ajax contemplated his death as 
a satisfaction both to divine and human justice, his manner 
of describing the lesson he had learnt and which he would 
thenceforth practise, is not unnatural, but strongly emphatic. 

On the other hand the objections which the speech raises to 
the common opinion are very difficult to remove. If the aim 
of Ajax is to deceive his friends, admitting the contrivance to 
be worthy of his character, and consistent with his previous 
conduct, he cannot reasonably be supposed more in earnest in 
one part of the speech than another. It would imply in him- 
self and would create in the reader an intolerable confusion of 
ideas and feelings, to imagine that he really pitied the condition 
of 'Tecmessa, and nevertheless only expressed his sentiments for 
_the purpose of deceiving her. And yet who that has witnessed 
the scene of the parting from his child, can believe that he felt 
no pity for the mother. If so, since he couples her widowhood 
with its orphanhood, we should be forced to infer that he was 
equally indifferent to both. On the same principle if the pas- 
sages relating to the anger of the goddess and the submission 
due to the gods are to be taken as ironical, we must considei 
Ajax in the light of a Capaneus or a Mezentius, who not only 
disregards but insults the gods. That he should be sincere in 
his professions of reverence for them, and yet use his piety for 
a cloak, would be a contradiction not to be endured. But in 
no part of the play is Ajax represented as an audacious blas- 
phemer and contemner of the gods, though in the pride of his 
heart he sometimes has forgotten what was due to them. His 
last speech, where his sentiments continue the same and are 
exprest without disguise, breathes not only piety but confidence 
in the divine favour, grounded on the consciousness not indeed 
of perfect innocence, but of great wrongs suffered, and of 
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ample reparation made for a slight transgression. So though it 
may seem natural that he should speak with bitter disdain of 
the Atridze, against whom we find him retaining his resentment 
to the last, it would be incredible that he should have made his 
profession of respect for their station if it was insincere, an oc- 
casion of introducing such a series of general reflexions as that 
which follows, in which he appears to be reconciling himself 
to the thought of obedience, by considering it as a universal 
law of nature. All this evidently proceeds from the depth of 
his heart, and so viewed is beautiful and touching: whereas if 
it be taken as a trick, to make his assumed change of mood 
more credible, nothing can easily be conceived more repulsive 
in itself, and less appropriate to the character of Ajax. Finally 
his parting directions to Tecmessa and the Chorus are so little 
like those of a person who was anxious to conceal his design, 
that as Welcker truly observes, one might rather be disposed 
to complain of the improbability that their meaning should 
have been mistaken: if it were not that a prejudice once caught 
is known to be capable of blinding us to the clearest intima- 
tions of the truth, 

On the whole then we adopt with entire conviction Welcker’s 
general view of this speech, which indeed harmonizes so well 
with that which has here been taken of one great feature in the 
poetical character of Sophocles, that we have thought it neces- 
sary to weigh the arguments on each side as cautiously as pos- 
sible. Still if any one should find it impossible to believe that 
Ajax could be unconscious of the effect that his words were 
producing, we should not be unwilling to admit that he perceived 
the ambiguity of those expressions which bear a double meaning, 
so long as we are not called upon to give up the opinion that 
he is throughout and thoroughly in earnest. Before we quit 
the subject we will notice one or two passages, which either 
appears to contradict this conclusion, or have been so inter- 
preted. The curse which Ajax, when on the point of death, 
pronounces against the Atridze and the whole army, may at first 
sight seem to be inconsistent with those sentiments of reverence 
for their authority which he expresses in the former scene, and 
thus to prove that they were not genuine. It seems however 
no more difficult to conceive that Ajax, while he acknowledged 
the debt which he owed to justice for a breach of social order, 
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might still consider himself as an injured man, and invoke the 
Furies to avenge his wrongs, than that he might believe him- 
self an object of divine favour, notwithstanding the offences 
against the gods which he was about to expiate. ‘The curse 
itself, after the example of Gidipus, will not be thought an 
indication of peculiar ferocity. Only that it should have been 
extended to the whole army, may seem an excess of vindictive 
cruelty, and in fact this has proved a stumbling block to seve- 
ral critics. But it must be remembered, in the first place, that 
the army had sanetioned and shared the iniquity of its chiefs, 
in withholding from Ajax the honours he had earned in their 
service; and next, that the ruin of the king involves the cala- 
mity of the people. So Achilles can not distinguish between 
Agamemnon and the Greeks”. With the exception of this 
curse, which however answers the purpose of recalling the 
hero’s wrongs to our recollection, and thus strengthening our 
sympathy with his sufferings, the whole speech is highly 
pathetic, so that any expression of arrogant impiety would 
jar most offensively with its general tenor. And hence it is of 
some importance to observe, that there is nothing at all sa- 
vouring of such a character in the address to Jupiter, where 
Ajax speaks of his petition as requesting no great boon (aty- 
Goma 0€ & ov pak pov ryépas Aayeiv). Mr Campbell, in his 
Lectures on Poetry, has entirely mistaken the force of this 
expression, where he says that we recognize the self depend- 
ence and stubbornness of his pride, when he tells the chief of 
the gods that he had but a slight boon to implore of him. Not 


15 These considerations seem sufficient to remove the difficulty which Hermann finds 
in the common construction of the words (844) yeveo0e, ur peidecbe tavdjpou otpa- 
rou, which, if yeveobe is referred to ctpatov, appear to him to breath the most 
atrocious Te eeen The construction he proposes, referring yevecGe to the Atrida, 
is so harsh that one is glad to dispense with it, and yet is of very little use in softening 
the alledged atrocity of the imprecation. Another difficulty which has perplexed the 
commentators in this passage is less connected with our present subject. The curse 
manifestly contains a prediction which was meant to conform to the event: yet the 
words mrpds Twv pitictwy éxydvwy doiaTo, cannot be reconciled with history without 
great violence, as by distinguishing between diAiorwy and éxydvwy, in the manner pro- 
posed by Musgrave. Hermann’s interpretation is intolerably strained and perplexed. 
There is no necessity for supposing that Ajax has Ulysses in view at all. From him he 
had received a provocation indeed, but no peculiar wrong, which he should call upon 
the Furies to avenge. Welcker thinks that the easiest solution of the difficulty is to 


suppose that a line has dropt out after aitooeayets, containing an allusion to Clytem- 
nestra’s crime and punishment. 
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to mention how unseasonable such pride would have been, when 
Ajax was actually supplicating a favour to which, though little 
for Jupiter to grant, he himself attached great importance, and 
how inconsistent with the reverence exprest for Jupiter’s ma- 
jesty in the address: ‘* Thou first, O Jove”—it is clear that 
the words in question contain nothing more than a touching 
allusion to the extremity in which he was now placed, when the 
only thing left for him to desire of Jupiter, was that his body 
might not be deprived of the rites of burial, Mr Campbell 
could scarcely have overlooked this, if he had not been pre- 
possessed with the common opinion about the character of Ajax, 
as exhibited in the previous speech, which he too considers as a 
feint, and endeavours to explain, but without perceiving the 
main difficulties which the supposition involves. He sees 
nothing in the tragedy but an exhibition of ‘‘the despair and 
suicide of a proud soldier, who has lived but for martial honor, 
and cannot survive the loss of it.” Though we think this con- 
ception of the subject so inadequate as to miss what is most 
essential in the poet’s design, we must do Mr C. the justice to 
observe, that he has shewn a lively sense of some of the beau- 
ties of the play, which is the more meritorious, as we learn from 
him that the English translators have been insensible to them. 
He complains with great reason that Sophocles should have 
fallen into the hands of persons so little capable of relishing 
him, as not even to be struck with the sublimity of the opening 
scene of the Ajax: though, since such perceptions are the gift 
of nature, we do not understand why they are called illiberal 
critics. We collect however one rather melancholy inference 
from this fact, and from Mr Campbell’s lectures: that the 
study of the poet’s works with a view to the pleasures of the 
imagination, has not kept pace with the diligence bestowed on 
them as objects of philological criticism. 

Most critics have felt a great difficulty in explaining the 
reasons which induced Sophocles to protract the action after 
the death of Ajax, with which, according to modern notions 
the interest expires. What has been said on this subject has 
for the most part been proposed in the language of apology, 
and in a tone which now and then raises a suspicion that the 
advocate is not thoroughly convinced of the goodness of his 
cause. Thus Hermann faintly defends the concluding scenes 
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with arguments which in substance condemn them : and though 
Mr Campbell assures us that ‘‘ the interest does not at all flag 
in the remainder of the tragedy,” we want some better expla- 
nation of the grounds of this opinion, than is to be found in 
the remark: “ that the Greeks attached an awfully religious 
importance to the rites of burial,” which would apply equally 
to many other tragedies which do not end in like manner: or 
in the assertion: that ‘* we feel the hero’s virtues to be told 
with the deepest effect when his widow and child kneel as sup- 
pliants to heaven and human mercy, beside his corps: when 
his spirited brother defies the threats of the Atride to deny him 
sepulchral honors: and when Ulysses with politic magnanimity 
interposes to prevent the mean insult being offered to his fallen 
enemy.” The celebration of a hero’s virtues after his death is 
surely not a legitimate object of tragedy: nor is it true that 
those of Ajax are more effectually told by his widow and child 
when they kneel beside his corps, than when they cling to him 
during his life: or by Teucer and Ulysses when they interpose 
in his behalf, than they had previously been in the first scene 
by the admission of an enemy, and afterward by the attachment 
and admiration exprest by his friends. Still less can the con- 
clusion of the piece be defended on the ground that “ it leaves 
our sympathies calmed and elevated by the triumph of Ulysses 
in assuaging the vindictiveness of Agamemnon, and attaching 
the gratitude of Teucer.”. Our sympathies with Ajax have 
already been calmed and elevated by the serenity and majesty 
of his departure: with Ulysses we have none sufficiently pow- 
erful to keep up our interest during the following scenes: if 
we had, this would imply a want of unity, which would be as 
great a defect as that which has been made the subject of com- 
plaint. In order to justify the poet by shewing the connexion 
between these scenes and the preceding part of the play, it is 
absolutely necessary to take into account a circumstance which 
Welcker, though not the first to notice it, has placed in a clearer 
light than any former writer: that Ajax was an object, not 
merely of human interest, but of religious veneration, with the 
audience for whom Sophocles wrote. The Athenians were 
proud of him as one of their heroes, who, since Clisthenes, 
gave his name to a tribe which was distinguished by some pecu- 
Vou. II. No. 6. 3X 
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liar privileges.’ They claimed his sons as their adopted citi- 
zens, the ancestors of their noblest families and some of their 
most illustrious men. But the hero’s title to those religious 
honours which were paid to him in the time of Sophocles, com- 
menced only from his interment: and hence no subject could 
be more interesting to the Athenians in general, and more par- 
ticularly to the tribe which bore his name,’ than the contest on 
the issue of which his heroic sanctity depended. Welcker very 
happily remarks that Menelaus and his brother fill the part of 
an Advocatus Diaboli at a process of canonization. On the 
other hand the injury which Ajax had planned against the 
army and its chiefs, was one which according to primitive usage, 
in ordinary cases, would have justified the extreme of hostility 
on their part, and consequently the privation of funeral rites. 
This was not in the eyes of the Greeks @ mean insult, but a 
natural and legitimate mode of vengeance ; though the violence 
and arrogance with which it is prosecuted by the Spartan king 
is exhibited in an odious light, undoubtedly for the sake of sug- 
gesting to the Athenian audience a political application to their 
rivals, which was especially happy in a piece dedicated to the 
honour of an Attic hero, and which they would not fail to 
seize and enjoy. But this strenuous opposition serves to exalt 
the character of Ajax, and to enhance the glory of his triumph. 
And thus the contrast between the appearance and the reality is 
completed, as in the second Cidipus. At the beginning we 
saw the hero in the depth of degradation, an object of mockery 
and of pity: this was the effect of his inordinate self esteem, of 
his overweening confidence in his own strength. But out of his 


16 See the honours of the Hantide in Plut. Symp. 1. 10. 2. 3. They were peculiarly 
connected with the glory of Marathon. Marathon itself belonged to them: they occu- 
pied the right wing in the battle: they numbered the polemarch Callimachus among 
their citizens: Miltiades was a descendant of Ajax (Marcellin. Vit. Thuc.): the decree 
for the expedition was made under their presidency. At Plata too they acquitted them- 
selves so nobly, that they were appointed to conduct the sacrifice to the Sphragitides on 
Citheron. Their chorusses were never to take the last place. Plutarch thinks that 
this was not so much the reward of merit, as a propitiation of the hero, who could not 
brook defeat. One may compare the use made of this topic by the rhetorician whose 
funeral oration is printed among the works of Demosthenes: ov« é\dvOavev Aiavtidas, 
OT THY dpioteiwy otepybels Alas dBiwrov éauTw HyiocaTo TOV Biov. 

'7 To which Welcker with great probability refers the allusion in the line (861) 
KNewai 7’ AOjvar Kal 76 civtpopov yévos. If the tribe furnished the chorus, the 
local application would be still more pointed. 5 
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humiliation, his anguish, and despair, issues a higher degree of 
happiness and renown than he had ever hoped to attain. He 
closes his career at peace with the gods: his incomparable merit 
is acknowledged by the rival whose success had wounded his 
pride: he leaves a name behind him which shall be remembered 
and revered to the latest generations. 

We have already observed that the length of our remarks 
would not be regulated by the value of the pieces to be examined. 
The Antigone and the Philoctetes, though perhaps neither of 
them is inferior in beauty to the Ajax, will detain us a much 
shorter time. 

In the Antigone the irony on which the interest depends, 
is of a kind totally different from that which has been illustrated 
by the preceding examples. It belongs to that head which we 
have endeavoured to describe as accompanying the administra- 
tion of justice human and divine, of that which decides not 
merely the quarrels of individuals, but the contests of parties 
and of principles, so far as they are clothed in flesh and blood, 
and wield the weapons of earthly warfare. ‘The subject of the 
tragedy is a struggle between Creon and Antigone, not however 
as private persons maintaining their selfish interests, but as 
each asserting a cause which its advocate holds to be just and 
sacred. Each partially succeeds in the struggle, but perishes 
through the success itself: while their destruction preserves the 
sanctity of the principles for which they contend. In order to 
perceive this, we must guard ourselves against being carried 
away by the impression which the beauty of the heroine’s cha- 
racter naturally makes upon our feelings, but which tends to 
divert us from the right view of Creon’s character and conduct: 
a partiality, to which modern readers are not the less liable, on 
account of the difficulty they find in entering into the train of 
religious feeling from which the contest derives its chief im- 
portance. In our admiration for Antigone we may be very apt 
to mistake the poet’s irony, and to adopt the sentiments which 
he puts into her mouth, as his own view of the question, and 
the parties, while he is holding the balance perfectly even. But 
to consider the case impartially, it is necessary to observe, in 
the first place, that Creon is a legitimate ruler, and next, that 
he acts in the exercise of his legitimate authority. He had 
received the supreme power by the right of succession, and 
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with the full consent of his subjects, whom he had preserved 
from their foreign invaders.'* Hzemon does not mean to dis- 
pute his soverainty, but only to signify the conditions under 
which it ought to be exercised, when in reply to Creon’s ques- 
tion, whether any but himself is governor of the realm, he says, 
that it is no city which belongs to one man (737). Creon’s 
decree is the law of the land. Ismene, remonstrating with 
Antigone on her resolution, declares herself incapable of acting 
in opposition to the will of her fellowcitizens’. And Antigone 
herself in her concluding appeal admits that she has so acted 
(907). Nor was the decree a wanton or tyrannical exertion of 
power. Creon himself professes to consider it as indispensable 
to the wellbeing of the state, which is the sole object of his 
care (188—192), as a just punishment for the parricidal enter- 
prize of Polynices. And this is not merely Creon’s language, 
whom however we have no reason to suspect of insincerity : it 
is also evidently the judgement of the Chorus, whose first song, 
which presents so lively a picture of the imminent danger from 
which Thebes has just been rescued, seems to justify the ven- 
geance taken on its author. The reflexions contained in the 
next song, on the craft and ingenuity of man, are pointed at 
the secret violation of Creon’s ordinance, as an instance in which 
the skill of contrivance has not been coupled with due respect 
for the laws and obligations of society: and the Chorus depre- 
cates all communion with persons capable of such criminal 
daring *. Antigone herself does not vindicate her action on 
the ground that Creon has overstept the bounds of his pre- 
rogative, but only claims an extraordinary exemption from its 
operation, on account of her connexion with the deceased. She 
even declares, that she would not have undertaken such a re- 
sistance to the will of the state, for the sake either of children 
or husband (907): it was only the peculiar relation in which 
she stood to Polynices, that justified, and demanded it. This 
too is the only ground which Hazmon alledges for the general 


18 1162. cwoas pév éx0pwv tHvde Kadpeiwy ybova AaBwv te ywpas TavTedh 
ovapxiav: that is, as he himself says, (174) yévous kat’ ayyisteia Twv 6X\wOTWY. 
’ ’ 
19°79. to 6€ Bia wodttTwy dpav, Epuv duyyxavos. 
20 cocpov TL TO , , € x er: yn 4 \ bY ‘ ON ? 7 
mnxavoev téxvas vmép éarld’ éxwyv, wore péev KaKdv, adXOT’ Em 
7? A er . fa , "a. | ? > re a7 e , a ” 
éoO\ov EpTret* vdnous Twapeipwy xGovds, Yewy 7 évdpkwy Oikav, wWWimoXts’ amoXts, 
étw TO wn Kadov Etveott, TOAmas yapw* pir’ éuol mapéstios yévorto, pir’ icov 
ppovav, ds Tad’ Epder. 
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sympathy exprest by the people with Antigone: and in relying 
on this, he tacitly admits that the same action would have de- 
served punishment in any other person. His general warnings 
against excessive pertinacity are intended to induce his father 
to give up his private judgement to the popular opinion. Creon 
on the other hand is bent on vindicating and maintaining the 
majesty of the throne and of the laws. No state can subsist, 
if that which has been enacted by the magistrate, on mature 
deliberation, is to be set aside because it thwarts a woman’s 
wishes, (672—-678) or because it is condemned by the multi- 
tude (734). Obedience on the part of the governed, firmness 
on the part of the ruler, are essential to the good of the com- 
monwealth. These sentiments appear to be adopted by the 
Chorus. Notwithstanding its good will toward Antigone, and 
its pity for her fate, it considers her as having incurred the 
penalty that had been inflicted on her by an act, which, though 
sufficiently fair and specious to attract the praises of men and 
to render her death glorious, was still a violation of duty, and 
brought her into a fatal conflict with eternal Justice; a 
headstrong defiance of the soverain power, sure to end in her 
destruction*!. It has appeared to several learned men, not 
without a considerable show of probability, that the numerous 
passages in this play which inculcate the necessity of order, and 
submission to established authority, may have had great weight 
in disposing the Athenians to reward the poet with the dignity 
of strategus, which we know did not necessarily involve any 
military duties, though Sophocles happened to be so employed, 
but which would still have been a singular recompense for 
mere poetical merit**. 

Nevertheless the right is not wholly on the side of Creon. 
So far indeed” as Polynices is concerned, he has only shewn a 
Just severity sanctioned by public opinion, and perhaps required — 
by the interest of the state. Early however in the action we 


21 The Chorus first attempts to console Antigone by reminding her of her fame 
(817) = obkov1 KNewy Kal Eqatvov éxovc’ ’Es 760’ dtrépxyn KevOos vexéwv: and then 
answers her complaints by suggesting her fault (853): apoBao’ én’ écyatov Opdcous 
iyynrov és Aikas Babpov mpocéreces, & Téxvov, Tod’ and again (872) céBew pév 
evcéBed Tis" KpaTos 0 OTw KpaTos péheL, TapaBaTov odapy TEAL, GEO a’TSyYWTOS 
wea’ dpyd. 

22 Mr Campbell very needlessly and groundlessly conjectures that Sophocles pos- 
sessed considerable military experience when he was elected to the office. 
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have an intimation that in his zeal for the commonwealth, and 
for the maintenance of his royal authority, he has overlooked 
the claims of some other parties whose interests were affected 
by his conduct. The rights and duties of kindred, though they 
might not be permitted to alter the course prescribed by policy 
and justice, were still entitled to respect. If Antigone had for- 
feited her life to the rigour of the law, equity would have 
interposed, at least to mitigate the punishment of an act 
prompted by such laudable motives. The mode in which the 
penalty originally denounced against her offense was transmuted, 
so as to subject her to a death of lingering torture, added 
mockery to cruelty. But the rites of burial concerned not only 
the deceased, and his surviving relatives; they might also be 
considered as a tribute due to the awful Power who ruled in the 
nether world; as such they could not commonly be withheld 
without impiety. Hence Antigone, in her first altercation with 
Creon, urges that her deed, though forbidden by human laws, 
was required by those of Hades, and might be deemed holy in 
the realms below”. Hzemon touches on the same topic, when 
he charges his father with trampling on the honours due to the 
gods, and says that he pleads not on behalf of Antigone alone, 
but of the infernal deities (745-749). Creon, in pronouncing his 
final sentence on Antigone, notices this plea, but only to treat 
it with contempt. ‘‘ Let her implore the aid of Hades, the only 
power whom she reveres: he will perhaps deliver her from her 
tomb ; or at least she will learn by experience, that her rever- 
ence has been ill bestowed.” We must not however construe 
these passages into a proof that Creon, in his decree, had com- 
mitted an act of flagrant impiety, and that his contest with 
Antigone was in effect a struggle between policy and religion. 
It is clear that his prohibition was consistent with the customary 
law, and with the religious opinions of the heroic ages, as they 
are represented not only by Homer, but in other works of 
Sophocles himself. The determination of Achilles to prevent 
Hector’s burial, and his treatment of the corps, are related as 
extraordinary proofs of his affection for Patroclus, but still as 
a legitimate exercise of the rights of war. In the deliberation 
of the gods on the subject, the only motive assigned for the 
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interference of Jupiter, is Hector’s merit and piety. Juno, 
Neptune, and Minerva, are so far from finding any thing im- 
pious in the conduct of Achilles, that they oppose the interven- 
tion of the powers friendly to Troy on behalf of the deceased. 
So the dispute about the burial in the Aja# turns entirely on 
the merits of the hero, without any reference to the claims of 
the infernal gods. And as little does Electra seem to know any 
thing of them, when she desires Orestes, after killing A¢gisthus, 
to expose him to such interrers as befit a wretch like him, 
that is, as the Scholiast explains it, to the birds and hounds*. 
Hence in the Antigone it must not be supposed that any of the 
speakers assume as a general proposition, that to refuse burial 
to acorps is absolutely and in all cases an impious violation of 
divine laws, though they contend that the honours paid to the 
dead are grateful, and therefore in general due to the infernal 
gods. Hitherto therefore Creon can only be charged with 
having pursued a laudable aim somewhat intemperately and 
inconsiderately, without sufficient indulgence for the natural 
feelings of mankind, or sufficient respect for the Powers to 
whom Polynices now properly belonged. He has one principle 
of action, which he knows to be right; but he does not reflect 
that there may be others of equal value, which ought not to 
be sacrificed to it. It is not however before the arrival of 
Tiresias that the effects of this inflexible and indiscriminate con- 
sistency become manifest. The seer declares that the gods 
have made known by the clearest signs that Creon’s obstinacy 
excites their displeasure. He has reversed the order of nature, 
has entombed the living, and disinterred the dead. But still 
all may be well: nothing is yet irretrievably lost; if he will 
only acknowledge that he has gone too far, he may retrace his 
steps. The gods below claim Polynices, the gods above Anti- 
gone: it is not yet too late to restore them. But Creon, 
engrossed by his single object, rejects the prophet’s counsel, 
defies his threats, and declares that no respect even for the 
holiest of things, shall induce him to swerve from his resolution. 
Far from regarding the pollution of the altars, he cares not 
though it should reach the throne of Jove himself: and glosses 
over his profaneness with the sophistical plea, that he knows, 
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no man has power to pollute the gods. The calamity which 
now befalls him, is an appropriate chastisement. Already the 
event had proved his wisdom to be folly. The measures he had 
taken for the good of the state had involved it in distress and 
danger. His boasted firmness now gives way, and on a sud- 
den he is ready to abandon his purpose, to revoke his decrees. 
But they are executed, in spite of himself, and in a manner 
which for ever destroys his own happiness. Antigone dies, 
the victim whom he had vowed to law and justice: but as 
in her he had sacrificed the domestic affections to his state- 
policy, her death deprives him of the last hope of his family, 
and makes his hearth desolate. She, on the other hand, 
who had been drawn into an involuntary conflict with social 
order by the simple impulse of discharging a private duty, 
pays indeed the price which, she had foreseen, her under- 
taking would cost: but she succeeds in her design, and tri- 
umphs over the power of Creon, who himself becomes the 
minister of her wishes. 

The character and situation of the parties in this play 
rendered it almost necessary that the contest should be termi- 
nated by a tragical catastrophe, even if the poet had not been 
governed by the tradition on which his argument was founded: 
though to the last room is left open for a reconciliation which 
would have prevented the calamity. In the Philoctetes the 
struggle is brought to a happy issue, after all hopes of such 
a result appeared to have been extinguished: and this is not 
merely conformable to tradition, but required by the nature 
of the subject. Our present object is only to exhibit the works 
of Sophocles in a particular point of view, and we therefore 
abstain from entering into discussions, which, though very 
important for the full understanding of them, are foreign to 
our immediate purpose. We cannot however help observing, 
that the Philoctetes is a remarkable instance of the danger 
of trusting to a first impression in forming a judgement on 
the design of an ancient author: and that it ought at the 
same time to check the rashness of those who think that in 
such subjects all is to be discovered at the first glance, and 
to raise the confidence of those who may be apt to despair 
that study and investigation can ever ascertain anything in 
them, that has once been controverted. The Philoctetes en- 
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gaged the attention of some of the most eminent German critics, 
a Winkelmann, a Lessing, a Herder, for a long time in an 
extraordinary degree. Yet there are probably few points on 
which iditeligent judges of such matters are more unanimous, 
than that dice celebrated men were all mistaken on the ques- 
tion which they agitated, and that it is only in later times 
that it has been placed on a right footing and clearly under- 
stood. The bodily sufferings of Philoctetes are exhibited by 
the poet for no other purpose than to afford a measure of 
the indignation with which he is inspired by his wrongs, and 
of the energy of his will. It is no ordinary pain that tor- 
ments him, but of a kind similar to that which extorted 
groans and tears from Hercules himself. Yet in his eager- 
ness to escape from the scene of his long wretchedness, he 
makes an almost superhuman effort to master it, and conceal 
it from the observation of the bystanders. The difficulty 
of the exertion proves the strength of the motive: yet the 
motive, strong as it is, is unable to bear him up against 
the violence of the pain. He loses his self-command, and 
gives vent to his agony in loud and piteous exclamations. 
But all he had hoped for from Neoptolemus, when he strove 
to stifle his sensations, was not to be cured of his sore, but 
to be transported to a piace where his sufferings might be 
mitigated by the presence and aid of compassionate friends. 
When he discovers the fraud that had been played upon 
him, he is at the same time invited to return to Troy, by 
the prospect of recovering health and. strength, and of using 
them in the most glorious of fields. .But long as he had 
sighed for deliverance from his miserable solitude, intolerable 
as are the torments he endures, ambitious as he is of martial 
renown, and impatient of wasting the arrows of Hercules on 
birds and beasts, there is a feeling stronger than any of these 
which impels him to reject the proffered good with disdain 
and even loathing, and to prefer pining to his life’s end in 
lonely, helpless, fecatimneally aggravated wretchedness. This 
is the feeling of the atrocious wrong that has been inflicted 
on him: a feeling which acquires new force with every fresh 
throb of pain, with every hour of melancholy musing, and 
renders the thought of being reconciled to those who have so 
deeply injured him, and of lending his aid to promote their 
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interest and exalt their glory, one from which he recoils with 
abhorrence. At the time when his situation appears most 
utterly desperate, when he sees himself on the point of being 
abandoned to an extremity of distress, compared with which 
his past sufferings were light, while he is tracing the sad 
features of the dreary prospect that lies immediately before 
him, and owns himself overcome by its horrors, the suggestion 
of the Chorus, that his resolution is shaken, and their ex- 
hortation that he would comply with their wishes, rekindles 
all the fury of his indignation, which breaks forth in a strain 
of vehemence, such as had never before escaped him”: a 
passage only inferior in sublimity to the similar one in the 
Prometheus (1045), inasmuch as Prometheus is perfectly calm, 
Philoctetes transported by passion. 

The resentment of Philoctetes is so just and natural, and 
his character so noble and amiable, he is so open and unsuspect- 
ing after all his experience of human treachery, so warm and 
kindly in the midst of all his sternness and impatience, that it 
would seem as if Sophocles had intended that he should be the 
object of our unqualified sympathy. Yet it is not so: the poet 
himself preserves an ironical composure, and while he excites 
our esteem and pity for the suffering hero, guards us against 
sharing the detestation Philoctetes feels for the authors of his 
calamity. The character of Ulysses is contrasted indeed most 
forcibly with that of his frank, generous, impetuous enemy ; 
but the contrast is not one between light and darkness, good 
and evil, between all that we love and admire on the one hand, 
and what we most hate and loath on the other. The character 
of Ulysses, though not amiable, is far from being odious or 
despicable. He is one of those persons whom we cannot help 
viewing with respect, even when we disapprove of their princi- 
ples and conduct. He is a sober, experienced, politic states- 
man, who keeps the public good steadily in view, and devotes 
himself entirely to the pursuit of it. Throughout the whole 
of his proceedings, with regard to Philoctetes, he maintains 
this dignity, and expresses his consciousness of it. He is always 
ready to avow and justify the grounds on which he acts. From 
the beginning he has been impelled by no base or selfish motive ; 
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but on the contrary, has exposed himself to personal danger for 
the public service. He had never borne any illwill to Philoc- 
tetes: but when his presence was detrimental to the army, he 
advised his removal; now that it is discovered to be necessary 
for the success of the expedition, he exerts his utmost endea- 
vours to bring him back to Troy. He knows the character of 
Philoctetes too well, to suppose that his resentment will ever 
give way to persuasion (103), and the arrows of Hercules are a 
safeguard against open force. He therefore finds himself com- 
pelled to resort to artifice, which on this occasion appears the 
more defensible, because it is employed for the benefit not only 
of the Grecian army, but of Philoctetes himself, who, once de- 
prived of his weapons, will probably consent to listen to reason. 
Neoptolemus, though his natural feelings are shocked by the 
proposal of Ulysses, is unable to resist the force of his argu- 
ments, and suffers himself to be persuaded that, by the step he 
is about to take, he shall earn the reputation not only of a wise, 
but a good man”. It is true that he retains some misgivings, 
which, when strengthened by pity for Philoctetes, ripen into a 
complete change of purpose. But Ulysses never repents of his 
counsels, but considers the young man’s abandonment of the 
enterprize as a culpable weakness, a breach of his duty to the 
common cause. In his own judgement this cause hallows the 
undertaking, and renders the fraud he has practised pious and 
laudable*. And hence when assailed by Philoctetes with the 
most virulent invectives, he preserves his temper, and replies to 
them in a tone of conscious rectitude. ‘“* He could easily refute 
them, if this were a season for argument; but he will confine 
himself to one plea: where the public weal demands such 
expedients, he scruples not to use them; with this exception, 
he may boast that no one surpasses him in justice and piety.” 
Such language accords so well with the spirit of the Greek in- 
stitutions, according to which the individual lived only in and 
for the state, that from the lips of Ulysses it can raise no doubt 
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of his sincerity. We see that he has adopted his principles 
deliberately, and acts upon them consistently. 

But the doctrine that the end sanctifies the means, though 
in every age it has found men to embrace it, has never been 
universally and absolutely admitted. Ulysses has convinced 
himself by his own sophistry, but he cannot pervert the in- 
genuous nature of Neoptolemus, whose unprejudiced decision 
turns the scale on the side of truth. The intervention of Neop- 
tolemus is not more requisite for the complication of the action, 
than for the purpose of placing the two other characters in the 
strongest light. He cannot answer the fallacies of Ulysses, but 
he more effectually refutes them by his actions. The wily 
statesman has foreseen and provided against all the obstacles 
that might interfere with the execution of his plan—except 
one: he has not reckoned on the resistance he might find in 
the love of truth, natural to uncorrupted minds, and which, in 
his young companion, has never been stifled by the practise of 
deceit. He had calculated on using Neoptolemus as an instru- 
ment, and he finds him a man. And hence the unexpected 
issue of the struggle renders full justice to all. Philoctetes is 
brought to embrace that which he had spurned as ignominy 
worse than death; but by means, which render it the most 
glorious event of his life, and compensate for the sufferings 
inflicted on him by the anger of the gods. The end of Ulysses 
is attained, but not until all his arts have been baffled, and he 
has been compelled to retire from the contest, defeated and 
scorned. Neoptolemus, who has sacrificed every thing to truth 
and honour, succeeds in every object of his ambition to the 
utmost extent of his desires. The machinery by which all 
this is effected is indeed an arbitrary symbol, but that which 
it represents may not be the less true. 

We are aware how open the subjects discussed in the fore- 
going pages are to a variety of views, and how little any one of 
these can be expected to obtain general assent. We can even 
anticipate some of the objections that may be made to the one 
here proposed. According to the opinion of a great modern 
critic, it will perhaps appear to want the most decisive test of 
truth, the sanction of Aristotle. And undoubtedly if it is once 
admitted that no design or train of thought can be attributed 
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to the Greek tragic poets which has not been noticed by Aris- 
totle*, this little essay must be content to share the fate of the 
greater part of the works written in modern times on Greek 
tragedy, and to pass for an idle dream. We would however 
fain hope either that the critic’s sentence, investing Aristotle as 
it does with a degree of infallibility and omniscience, which, in 
this particular province, we should be least of all disposed to 
concede to him, may bear a milder construction, or that we 
may venture to appeal from it to a higher tribunal. Another 
more specific objection may possibly be, that the idea of tragic 
irony which we have attempted to illustrate by the preceding 
examples, is a modern one, and that instead of finding it in 
Sophocles, we have forced it upon him. So far as this objection 
relates to our conception of the poet’s theology, we trust that 
it may have been in some measure counteracted by the dis- 
tinction above drawn between the religious sentiments of Sopho- 
cles, and those of an earlier age. This distinction seems to 
have been entirely overlooked by a German author, who has 
written an essay of considerable merit on the Ajav, and who 
in speaking of the attributes of Minerva, as she appears in 
that play, observes: ‘the idea that the higher powers can only 
interpose in the affairs of mankind for the purpose of making 
men wiser and better, is purely modern*.” That which he 


*8 «¢ Hodie plerisque fati usus in Grecorum tragedia necessarius videtur: de quo 
quum nihil ab Aristotele traditum sit, apparet, quamvis in plerisque tragediis Greco- 
rum fato suz sint partes, tamen scriptores illarum fabularum non cogitavisse de fato.’’ 
Hermann. Pref. ad Trachinias, p. 7. A little further on he observes: “Qua in re 
autem illi trageedie naturam positam esse statuerint optime ex Aristotele cognosci po- 
test, qui et etate iis proximus fuerit, et, ut ipse Grecus, Grecorum more philosophatus 
est.” And so again in the Preface to Philoctetes, p. 1]. ‘‘ Tragici Grecorum eam 
habebant animo informatam notionem tragediz, que est ab Aristotele in libro de arte 
poetica proposita.”” Had they then all the same notion of it, and was there no differ- 
ence between that of Aischylus and those of Sophocles and of Euripides? And if they 
had, was it sufficient, in order to comprehend it, to be a Greek of nearly the same age, 
and a philosopher? How many contradictory theories have been proposed on Goethe’s 
poetry by contemporary German metaphysicians! Even Hermann himself has not been 
universally understood in his own day. Many persons are still persuaded that his trea- 
tise De Mythologia Grecorum antiquissima is mere poetry, while the author himself 
protests that it is plain prose. But, joking apart, if Lord Bacon had written a treatise 
on the art of poetry, who would now think his judgement conclusive on Shakespeare’s 
notion of tragedy, or on the design and spirit of any of his plays? 
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conceives to be repugnant to modern ideas in the theology of 
Sophocles is, that Minerva is represented as inspiring the 
phrenzy of Ajax: an agency which appears to him inconsistent 
with the functions of the goddess of wisdom. According to the 
view we have taken of the play, this inconsistency would be 
merely nominal. But even according to his own, it is an in- 
consistency which need not shock a modern reader more than 
an ancient one. We are familiar with a magnificent passage, 
in which it is said of “our living Dread, who dwells In 
Silo, his bright sanctuary,” that, when about to punish the 
Philistines, “Among them he a spirit of phrenzy sent, Who 
hurt their minds.” Minerva at all events does no more, and 
according to our view she interposes for a purely benevolent, 
not a vindictive purpose. Whether Sophocles would have 
scrupled to introduce her as an author of absolute uncom- 
pensated evil, is a question with which we are not here con- 
cerned. But the idea of a humbling and chastening Power, 
who extracts moral good out of physical evil, does not seem 
too refined for the age and country of Sophocles, however dif- 
ficult it may have been to reconcile with the popular mythology. 

As we have had occasion to refer to the Samson Agonistes, 
we are tempted to remark that few plays afford a finer specimen 
of tragic irony: and that it may be very usefully compared 
with the Ajaw and the second Gidipus. We leave it to the 
reader to consider, whether the poet, who was so deeply imbued 
with the spirit of Greek tragedy, was only imitating the out- 
ward form of the ancient drama, or designed to transfer one of 
its most essential elements to his work. 

On the other hand we admit that it is a most difficult and 
delicate task, to determine the precise degree in which a dra- 
matic poet is conscious of certain bearings of his works, and of 
the ideas which they suggest to the reader, and hence to draw 
an inference as to his design. The only safe method of pro- 
ceeding for this purpose, so as to avoid the danger of going 
very far astray, and at the same time to ensure some gain, is In 
each particular case to institute an accurate examination of the 
whole and of every part, such as Welcker’s of the Ajaa, which 
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may be considered as a model of such investigations. We are 
conscious how far this essay falls short of such a standard: and 
if we are willing to hope that it may not be entirely useless, 
it is only so far as it may serve to indicate the right road, 
and to stimulate the curiosity of others to prosecute it in new 
directions, 
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Tuar very different and even entirely opposite judgements 
should be formed by different men, and according to the spirit 
of different times, on minds of a leading and peculiar order, 
and that it should be late, if ever, before opinions agree as 
to their worth, is a phenomenon of everyday occurrence. 
But it is less natural, indeed it seems almost surprising, 
that at any one time a judgement should be generally received 
with regard to any such mind, which is in glaring contradic- 
tion with itself. Yet, if I am not mistaken, it is actually 
the case with Socrates, that the portrait usually drawn of him, 
and the historical importance which is almost unanimously 
attributed to him, are at irreconcilable variance. With Socrates 
most writers make a new period to begin in the history of 
Greek philosophy. which at all events manifestly implies 
that he breathed a new spirit and character into those in- 
tellectual exertions of his countrymen, which we comprehend 
under the name of philosophy, so that they assumed a new 
form under his hands, or at least that he materially widened 
their range. But if we inquire how the same writers describe 
Socrates as an individual, we find nothing that can serve as 
a foundation for the influence they assign to him. We are 
informed, that he did not at all busy himself with the physical 
investigations which constituted a main part even of Greek 
philosophy, but rather withheld others from them, and that 
even with regard to moral inquiries, which were those in 
which he engaged the deepest, he did not by any means aim 
at reducing them into a scientific shape, and that he established 
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no fixed principle for this, any more than for any other branch 
of human knowledge. The base of his intellectual constitution, 
we are told, was rather religious than speculative, his exertions 
rather those of a good citizen, directed to the improvement 
of the people, and especially of the young, than those of a 
philosopher; in short, he is represented as a virtuoso in the 
exercise of sound common sense, and of that strict integrity 
and mild philanthropy, with which it is always associated 
in an uncorrupted mind; all this, however, tinged with a 
slight air of enthusiasm. These are no doubt excellent qua- 
lities; but yet they are not such as fit a man to play a 
brilliant part in history, but rather, unless where peculiar 
circumstances intervene, to lead a life of enviable tranquillity, 
so that it would be necessary to ascribe the general reputation 
of Socrates, and the almost unexampled homage which has 
been paid to him by so many generations, less to himself than 
to such peculiar circumstances. But least of all are these qua- 
lities which could have produced conspicuous and permanent 
effects on the philosophical exertions of a people already far 
advanced in intellectual culture. And this is confirmed, when 
we consider what sort of doctrines and opinions are attributed to 
Socrates in conformity with this view. For in spite of the 
pains taken to trick them out with a shew of philosophy, it is 
impossible after all to give them any scientific solidity whatever : 
the farthest point we come to is, that they are thoughts well 
suited to warm the hearts of men in favour of goodness, but 
such as a healthy understanding, fully awakened to reflexion, 
cannot fail to light upon of itself. What effect then can they 
have wrought on the progress, or the transformation of philo- 
sophy? If we would confine ourselves to the wellknown state- 
ment, that Socrates called philosophy down from heaven to 
earth, that is to houses and marketplaces, in other words, that 
he proposed social life as the object of research in the room 
of nature: still the influence thus ascribed to him is far from 
salutary in itself, for philosophy consists not in a partial culti- 
vation either of morals or physics, but in the coexistence and 
intercommunion of both, and there is moreover no historical 
evidence that he really exerted it. The foundations of ethical 
philosophy had been laid before the time of Socrates, in the doc- 
trines of the Pythagoreans, and after him it only kept its place 
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by the side of physics, in the philosophical systems of the 
Greeks. In those of Plato, of Aristotle, and of the Stoics, ~ 
that is, of all the genuine Socratic schools of any importance, 
we again meet with physical investigations, and ethics were 
exclusively cultivated only by those followers of Socrates who 
themselves never attained to any eminence in philosophy. And 
if we consider the general tendency of the abovenamed schools, 
and review the whole range of their tenets, nothing can be 
pointed out, that could have proceeded from a Socrates, endowed 
with such qualities of mind and character as the one described 
to us, unless it be where their theories have been reduced to a 
familiar practical application. And even with regard to the 
elder Socratics, we find more satisfaction in tracing their 
strictly philosophical speculations to any other source rather 
than to this Socrates ; not only may Aristippus, who was unlike 
his master in his spirit as well as his doctrines, be more easily 
derived from Protagoras, with whom he has so much in common, 
but Euclid, with his dialectic bias, from the Eleatics. And we 
find ourselves compelled to conclude, that the stem of Socrates, 
as he is at present represented to us, can have produced no other 
shoot than the Cynical philosophy, and that, not the cynism of 
Antisthenes, which still retains many features which we should 
rather refer to his earlier master Gorgias, but the purer form, 
which exhibits only a peculiar mode of life, not a doctrine, 
much less a science: that of Diogenes, the mad Socrates, as he 
has been called, though in truth the highest epithet due to him 
is that of Socrates caricatured. For his is a copy in which we 
find nothing but features of such an original: its approximation 
to the selfcontentedness of the deity in the retrenchment of arti- 
ficial wants, its rejection of mere theoretical knowledge, its 
unassuming course of going about in the service of the god to 
expose the follies of mankind. But how foreign all this is to 
the domain of philosophy, and how little can be there effected 
with such means, is evident’ enough. 

The only rational course then that seems to be left, is to 
give up one or other of these contradictory assumptions. Either 
let Socrates still stand at the head of the Athenian philosophy, 
but then let those who place him there undertake to establish 
a different notion of him from that which has been long preva- 
lent: or let us retain the conception of the wise and amiable 
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man, who was made not for the school but wholly for the world : 
but then let him be transferred from the history of philosophy 
to that of the general progress of society at Athens, if he can 
claim any place there. The latter of these expedients is not very 
far removed from that which has been adopted by Krug!! For 
as in his system Socrates stands at the end of the one period, 
and not at the beginning of the next, he appears not as the 
germ of anew age, but as a product and aftergrowth of an 
earlier one; he sinks, as an insulated phenomenon, into the 
same rank with the sophists, and other late fruits of the period, 
and loses a great part of his philosophical importance. Only 
it is but a half measure that this author adopts, when he begins 
his new period with the immediate disciples of Socrates as such ; 
for at its head he places the genuine Socratics, as they are 
commonly called, and above all Xenophon, men of whom he 
himself says, that their only merit was that of having propa- 
gated and diffused Socratic doctrines, while the doctrines them- 
selves do not appear to him worth making the beginning of a 
new period.—<Ast had previously arrived at the same result 
by a road in some respects opposite.” With him Plato is the 
full bloom of that which he terms the Athenian form of phi- 
losophy, and as no plant begins with its bloom, he feels himself 
constrained to place Socrates at the head of this philosophy, 
but yet not strictly as a philosopher. He says, that the opera- 
tion of philosophy in Socrates was confined to the exercise of 
qualities that may belong to any virtuous man, that is to say, 
it was properly no philosophy at all; and makes the essence of 
his character to consist in enthusiasm and irony. Now he feels 
that he cannot place a man endowed with no other qualities than 
these at the head of a new period, and therefore he ranges the 
sophists by his side, not indeed without some inconsistency, for 
he himself sees in them the perverse tendency which was to be 
counteracted by the spirit of the new age; but yet he prefers 
this to recognizing the germ of a new gradation in Socrates 
alone, whose highest philosophical worth he makes to consist in 
his martyrdom, which however cannot by any means be deemed 
of equal moment in the sphere of science, as in that of religion 
or politics. Though in form this course of Ast’s is opposite to 
Krug’s, in substance it is the same: its result is likewise to 
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begin a new period of philosophy with Plato. For Ast perceives 
nothing new or peculiar in the struggle Socrates made against 
the Sophists, only virtue and the thirst after truth, which had 
undoubtedly animated all the preceding philosophers ; what he 
represents as characteristic in the Athenian philosophy, is the 
union of the elements which had been previously separate and 
opposed to each other; and since he does not in fact shew the 
existence of this union in Socrates himself, and distinctly recog- 
nizes their separation in his immediate disciples, Plato is after 
all the point at which according to him that union begins. 
But if we choose really to consider Plato as the true 
beginner of a new period, not to mention that he is far too 
perfect for a first beginning, we fall into two difficulties. First 
as to his relation to Aristotle. In all that is most peculiar 
to Plato, Aristotle appears as directly opposite to him as 
possible; but the main division of philosophy, notwithstand- 
ing the wide difference between their modes of treating it, 
he has in common with Plato, and the Stoies with both; 
it fits as closely, and sits as easily on one as the other, so 
that one can scarcely help believing that it was derived from 
some common origin, which was the root of Plato’s philosophy 
as well as theirs. The second difficulty is to conceive what 
Plato’s relation to Socrates could really have been, if Socrates 
was not in any way his master in philosophy. If we should 
suppose that Plato’s character was formed by the example 
of Socrates, and that reverence for his master’s virtue, and 
love of truth, was the tie that bound him, still this merely 
moral relation is not a sufficient solution of the difficulty. 
The mode in which Plato introduces Socrates, even in works 
which contain profound philosophical investigations, must be 
regarded as the wildest caprice, and would necessarily have 
appeared merely ridiculous and absurd to all his contempo- 
raries, if he was not in some way or other indebted to him 
for his philosophical life. Hence we are forced to abide by 
the conclusion, that if a great pause is to be made in Greek 
philosophy, to separate the scattered tenets of the earlier 
schools from the later systems, this must be made with 
Socrates; but then we must also ascribe to him some element 
of a more strictly philosophical kind than most writers do, 
though as a mere beginning it needs not to have been carried 
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very far toward maturity. Such a pause as this, however, 
we cannot avoid making: the earlier philosophy which we 
designate by the names of Pythagoras, Parmenides, Hera- 
clitus, Anaxagoras, Empedocles, &c. has evidently a common 
type, and the later, in which Plato, Aristotle, and Zeno are 
the conspicuous names, has likewise one of its own, which 
is very different from the other. Nothing can have been 
lost between them, which could have formed a gradual transi- 
tion: much less is it possible so to connect any of the later 
forms with any of the earlier, as to regard them as a continu- 
ous whole. This being so, nothing remains to be done, but 
to subject the case of Socrates to a new revision, in order 
to see whether the judges he has met with among posterity 
have not been as unjust, in denying his philosophical worth, 
and his merits in the cause of philosophy, as his contemporaries 
were in denying his worth as a citizen, and imputing to him 
imaginary offences against the commonwealth. But this would 
render it necessary to ascertain somewhat more distinctly, 
wherein his philosophical merit consists. 

But this néw inquiry naturally leads us back in the first 
instance to the old question, whether we are to believe Plato 
or Xenophon in their accounts of what Socrates was; a ques- 
tion, however, which only deserves to be proposed at all, so 
far as these two authors are really at variance with each other, 
and which therefore only admits of a rational answer, after it 
has been decided whether such a variance exists, and where it 
lies. Plato nowhere professes himself the historian of Socrates; 
with the exception perhaps of the Apology, and of insulated 
passages, such as the speech of Alcibiades in the Banquet. 
For it would certainly have been in bad taste, if here, where 
Plato is making contemporaries of Socrates speak of him in 
his presence, he had exhibited him in a manner that was not 
substantially faithful, though even here many of the details 
may have been introduced for the sake of playful exaggeration. 
On the other hand, Plato himself does not warrant any one 
to consider all that he makes Socrates say in his dialogues, as 
his real thoughts and language; and it would be rendering 
him but a poor service to confine his merit to that of having 
given a correct and skilful report of the doctrines of Socrates. 
On the contrary, he undoubtedly means his philosophy to 
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be considered as his own, and not Socrates’. And accordingly 
every intelligent reader is probably convinced by his own 
reflexions, that none but original thoughts can appear in such 
_ a dress; whereas a work of mere narrative—and such these 
dialogues would be, if the whole of the matter belonged to 
Socrates— would necessarily shew a fainter tone of colouring. 
such as Xenophon’s conversations really present. But as on 
the one hand it would be too much to assert that Socrates 
actually thought and knew all that Plato makes him say: 
so on the other hand it would certainly be too little to say 
of him, that he was nothing more than the Socrates whom 
Xenophon represents. Xenophon, it is true, in the Memo- 
rabilia, professes himself a narrator; but, in the first place, 
a man of sense can only relate what he understands, and a 
disciple of Socrates, who must have been well acquainted 
with his master’s habit of disclaiming knowledge, would of 
all men adhere most strictly to this rule. We know however, 
and this may be admitted without being harshly pressed, that 
Xenophon was a statesman, but no philosopher, and that 
beside the purity of his character, and the good sense of his 
political principles, beside his admirable power of rousing 
the intellect, and checking presumption, which Xenophon 
loved and respected in Socrates, the latter may have possest 
some really philosophical elements which Xenophon was un- 
able to appropriate to himself, and which he suffered to pass 
unnoticed; which indeed he can have felt no temptation to 
exhibit, for fear of betraying defects such as those which 
his Socrates was wont to expose. On the other hand, Xeno- 
phon was an apologetic narrator, and had no doubt selected 
this form for the very purpose, that his readers might not 
expect him to exhibit Socrates entire, but only that part of 
his character which belonged to the sphere of the affections 
and of social life, and which bore upon the charges brought 
against him ; everything else he excludes, contenting himself 
with shewing, that it cannot have been anything of so dan- 
gerous a tendency as was imputed to Socrates. And not 
only may Socrates, he must have been more, and there must 
have been more in the background of his speeches, than 
Xenophon represents. For if the contemporaries of Socrates 
had heard nothing from him but such discourses, how would 
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Plato have marred the effect of his works on his immediate 
public, which had not yet forgotten the character of Socrates, 
if the part which Socrates plays there stood in direct con- 
tradiction with the image which his real life had left in the 
reader's mind? And if we believe Xenophon, and in this 
respect we cannot doubt the accuracy of the contemporary 
apologist, that Socrates spent the whole of his time in public 
places, and suppose that he was always engaged in discourses 
which, though they may have been more beautiful, varied, 
and dazzling, were still in substance the same with these, 
and moved in the same sphere to which the Memorabilia are 
confined: one is at a loss to understand, how it was that, 
in the course of so many years, Socrates did not clear the 
marketplace, and the workshops, the walks, and the wrestling- 
schools, by the dread of his presence, and how it is that, 
in Xenophon’s native Flemish style of painting, the weariness 
of the interlocutors is not still more strongly exprest, than 
we here and there actually find it. And still less should we 
be able to comprehend, why men of such abilities as Critias 
and Alcibiades, and others formed by nature for speculation, 
as Plato and Euclid, set so high a value on their intercourse 
with Socrates, and found satisfaction in it so long. Nor can 
it be supposed, that Socrates held discourses in public such 
as Xenophon puts into his mouth, but that he delivered 
lessons of a different kind elsewhere, and in private; for this, 
considering the apologetic form of Xenophon’s book, to which 
he rigidly confines himself, he would probably not have passed 
over in silence. Socrates must have disclosed the philosophical 
element of his character in the same social circle of which 
Xenophon gives us specimens. And is not this just the im- 
pression which Xenophon’s conversations make? philosophical 
matter, translated into the unphilosophical style of the common 
understanding, an operation in which the philosophical base 
is lost; just as some critics have proposed, by way of test 
for the productions of the loftiest poetry, to resolve them 
into prose, and evaporate their spirit,~which can leave no- 
thing but an extremely sober kind of beauty remaining. And 
as after such an experiment the greatest of poets would 
scarcely be able exactly to restore the lost poetry, but yet 
a reader of moderate capacity soon observes what has been 
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done, and can even point it out in several passages, where 
the decomposing hand has grown tired of its work: so it is 
in the other case with the philosophical basis. One finds 
some parallels with Plato, other fragments are detected in 
other ways: and the only inference to be drawn from the 
scarcity of these passages is, that Xenophon understood his 
business ; unless we choose to say, that as Aristotle is sup- 
posed to have held his philosophical discourses in the fore- 
noon, and the exoteric in the afternoon (Gellius N. A. xx. 5)s 
Socrates reversed this order, and in the morning held con- 
versations in the marketplace with the artisans, and others 
who were less familiar with him, which Xenophon found it 
easier to divest of their philosophical aspect: but that of an 
evening, in the walks, and wrestlingschools, he engaged in 
those subtiler, deeper, and wittier dialogues with his favorites, 
which it was reserved for Plato to imitate, embellish, and 
expand, while he connected his own investigations with them. 

And thus, to fill up the blank which Xenophon has mani- 
festly left, we are still driven back to the Socrates of Plato, 
and the shortest way of releasing ourselves from the difficulty, 
would be to find a rule by which we could determine, what 
is the reflex, and the property, of Socrates in Plato, and what 
his own invention and addition. Only the problem is not 
to be solved by a process such as that adopted by Meiners, 
whose critical talent is of a kind to which this subject in 
general was not very well suited. For if in all that Plato 
has left we are to select only what is least speculative, least 
artificial, least poetical, and hence, for so we are taught, 
least enthusiastic, we shall indeed still retain much matter 
for this more refined and pregnant species of dialogues, to 
season Xenophon’s tediousness, but it will be impossible in 
this way to discover any properly philosophical basis in the 
constitution of Socrates. For if we exclude all depth of 
speculation, nothing is left but results, without the grounds 
and methodical principles on which they depend, and which 
therefore Socrates can only have possest instinctively, that 
is without the aid of philosophy. The only safe method 
seems to be, to inquire: What may Socrates have been, 
over and above what Xenophon: has described, without how- 
ever contradicting the strokes of character, and the practical 
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maxims, which Xenophon distinctly delivers as those of 
Socrates: and what must he have been, to give Plato a right, 
and an inducement, to exhibit him as he has done in his 
dialogues? Now the latter branch of this question inevitably 
leads us back to the historical position from which we started ; 
that Socrates must have had a strictly philosophical basis in 
his composition, so far as he is virtually recognized by Plato 
as the author of his philosophical life, and is therefore to be 
regarded as the first vital movement of Greek philosophy 
in its more advanced stage; and that he can only be entitled 
to this place by an element, which, though properly philo- 
sophical, was foreign to the preceding period. Here how- 
ever we must for the present be content to say, that the 
property which is peculiar to the post-Socratic philosophy, 
beginning with Plato, and which henceforward is common 
to all the genuine Socratic schools, is the coexistence and 
intercommunion of the three branches of knowledge, dialectics, 
physics, ethics. This distinction separates the two periods 
very definitely. For before Socrates either these branches 
were kept entirely apart, or their subjects were blended to- 
gether without due discrimination, and without any definite 
proportion: as for instance ethics and physics among the Py- 
thagoreans, physics and dialectics among the Eleatics; the 
Ionians alone, though their tendency was wholly to physics, 
made occasional excursions, though quite at random, into the 
region both of dialectics and of ethics. But when some 
writers refuse Plato himself the honour of having distinguished 
and combined these sciences, and ascribe this step to Xeno- 
crates, and think that even Aristotle abandoned it again; 
this in my opinion is grounded on a misunderstanding, which 
however it would here lead us too far to explain. Now it 
is true we cannot assert, that Socrates was the first who 
combined the characters of a physical, ethical, and dialectic 
philosopher in one person, especially as Plato and Xenophon 
agree in taking physics out of his range; nor can it be 
positively said that Socrates was at least the author of this 
distribution of science, though its germ may certainly be found 
from the Memorabilia. But we may surely inquire whether 
this phenemenon has not some simpler and more internal 
cause, and whether this may not be found in Socrates. The 
Vor. Ef: No. 6: 4 AL. 
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following observation will, I conceive, be admitted without 
much dispute. So long as inquirers are apt to step un- 
wittingly across the boundaries that separate one province 
of knowledge from another, so long, and in the same’ degree, 
does the whole course of their intellectual operations depend 
on outward circumstances: for it is only a systematic dis- 
tribution of the whole field that can lead to a regular and 
connected cultivation of it. In the same way, so long as the 
several sciences are pursued singly, and their respective vo- 
taries contentedly acquiesce in this insulation, so long, and 
in the came degree, is the specific instinct for the object of 
each science predominant in the whole sphere of intellectual 
exertion. But as soon as the need of the connexion and co- 
ordinate growth of all the branches of knowledge has become 
so distinctly felt, as to express itself by the form in which 
they are treated and described, in a manner which can never 
again be lost; so far as this is the case, it is no longer par- 
ticular talents and instincts, but the general scientific talent 
of speculation, that has the ascendant. In the former of 
these cases it must be confessed, that the idea of science as 
such is not yet matured, perhaps has not even become the 
subject of consciousness, for science as such can only be con- 
ceived as a whole, in which every division is merely subordi- 
nate, just as the real world to which it ought to correspond. 
In the latter case, on the contrary, this idea has become a 
subject of consciousness; for it can have been only by its 
force that the particular inclinations which confine each thinker 
to a certain object, and split science into insulated parts, have 
been mastered. And this is unquestionably a simpler criterion 
to distinguish the two periods of Greek philosophy. In the 
earlier period, the idea of science as such was not the go- 
verning idea, and had not even become a distinct subject of 
consciousness: and this it is that gives rise to the obscurity 
which we perceive in all the philosophical productions of 
that period, through the appearance of caprice which results 
from the want of consciousness, and through the imperfec- 
tion of the scientific language, which is gradually formmg 
itself out of the poetical and historical vocabulary. In the 
second period, on the other hand, the idea of science has 
become a subject of consciousness. Hence the main business 
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everywhere is to distinguish knowledge from opinion, hence the 
precision of scientific language, hence the peculiar prominence 
of dialectics, which have no other object than the idea of 
science; things which were not comprehended even by the 
Eleatics in the same way as by the Socratic schools, since the 
former still make the idea of being their starting-point, rather 
than that of knowledge. 

Now this waking of the idea of science, and its earliest 
manifestations, must have been, in the first instance, what con- 
stituted the philosophical basis in Socrates; and for this reason 
he is justly regarded as the.founder of that later Greek phi- 
losophy, which in its whole essential form, together with its 
several variations, was determined by that idea. This is proved 
clearly enough by the historical statements in Plato, and this 
too is what must be supplied in Xenophon’s conversations, in 
order to make them worthy of Socrates, and Socrates of his 
admirers. For if he went about in the service of the god, to 
justify the celebrated oracle, it was impossible that the utmost 
point he reached could have been simply to know that he knew 
nothing; there was a step beyond this which he must have 
taken, that of knowing what knowledge was. For by what 
other means could he have been enabled to declare that which 
others believed themselves to know, to be no knowledge, than by 
amore correct conception of knowledge, and by a more correct 
method founded upon that conception ? And every where, when 
he is explaining the nature of non-science (aversaTyuoovvn), 
one sees that he sets out from two tests: one, that science is 
the same in all true thoughts, and consequently must manifest 
its peculiar form in every such thought: the other, that all 
science forms one whole. For his proofs always hinge on this 
assumption: that it is impossible to start from one true thought, 
and to be entangled in a contradiction with any other, and also 
that knowledge derived from any one point, and obtained by 
correct combination, cannot contradict that which has been 
deduced in like manner from any other point; and while he 
“exposed such contradictions in the current conceptions of man- 
kind, he strove to rouse those leading ideas in all who were 
capable of understanding, or even of divining his meaning. 
Most of what Xenophon has preserved for us may be referred 
to this object, and the same endeavour is indicated clearly 
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enough in all that Socrates says of himself in Plato’s Apology, 
and what Alcibiades says of him in his eulogy. So that if we 
conceive this to have been the central point in the character of 
Socrates, we may reconcile Plato and Xenophon, and can un- 
derstand the historical position of Socrates. 

When Xenophon says (Mem. tv. 6. 15.): that as often as 
Socrates did not merely refute the errors of others, but at- 
tempted to demonstrate something himself, he took his road 
through propositions which were most generally admitted: we 
can perfectly understand this mode of proceeding, as the result 
of the design just described; he wished to find as few hindrances 
and diversions as possible in his way, that he might illustrate 
his method clearly and simply ; and propositions, if there were 
such, which all held to be certain, must have appeared to him 
the most eligible, in order that he might shew in their case, 
that the conviction with which they were embraced was not 
knowledge; since this would render men more keenly sensible 
of the necessity of getting at the foundation of knowledge, and 
of taking their stand upon it, in order to give a new shape to 
all human things. Hence too we may explain the preponder- 
ance of the subjects connected with civil and domestic life in 
most of these conversations. For this was the field that sup- 
plied the most generally admitted conceptions and propositions, 
the fate of which interested all men alike. But this mode of 
proceeding becomes inexplicable, if it is supposed that Socrates 
attached the chief importance to the subject of these conversa- 
tions, ‘That must have been quite a secondary point. For 
when the object is to elucidate any subject, it is necessary to 
pay attention to the less familiar and more disputed views of it, 
and how meager most of those discussions in Xenophon are in 
this respect, is evident enough. From the same point of view we 
must also consider the controversy of Socrates with the Sophists. 
So far as it was directed against their maxims, it does not be- 
long to our present question; it is merely the opposition of a 
good citizen to the corrupters of government and of youth. 
But even looking at it from the purely theoretical side, it would 
be idle to represent this contrast as the germ of a new period 
of philosophy, if Socrates had only impugned opinions which 
were the monstrous shapes into which the doctrines of an earlier 
school had degenerated, without having established any in their 
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stead, which nobody supposes him to have done. But for the 
purpose of awakening the true idea of science, the sophists must 
have been the most welcome of all disputants to him, since they 
had reduced their opinions into the most perfect form; and 
hence were proud of them themselves, and were peculiarly ad- 
mired by others. If, therefore, he could succeed in exposing 
their weakness, the value of a principle so triumphantly applied 
would be rendered most conspicuous. 

But in order to shew the imperfection of the current con- 
ceptions both in the theories of the Sophists, and in common 
life, if the issue was not to be left to chance, some certain 
method was requisite. For it was often necessary in the course 
of the process to lay down intermediate notions, which it was 
necessary to define to the satisfaction of both parties ; otherwise, 
all that was done would afterwards have looked like a paltry 
surprise; and the contradiction between the proposition in 
question, and one that was admitted, could never be detected 
without ascertaining what notions might or might not be con- 
nected with a given one. Now this method is laid down in the 
two problems which Plato states in the Phadrus, as the two 
main elements in the art of dialectics, that is, to know first how 
correctly to combine multiplicity in unity, and again to divide 
a complex unity according to its nature into a multiplicity, and 
next to know what notions may or may not be connected to- 
gether. It is by this means that Socrates became the real 
founder of dialectics, which continued to be the soul of all the 
great edifices reared in later times by Greek philosophy, and by 
its decided prominence, constitutes the chief distinction between 
the later period and the earlier; so that one cannot but com- 
mend the historical instinct which has assigned so high a station 
to him. At the same time this is not meant to deny, that 
Euclid and Plato carried this science, as well as the rest, farther 
toward maturity; but it is manifest that in its first principles, 
Socrates possessed it as a science, and practised it as an art, in 
a manner peculiar to himself. For the construction of all So- 
cratic dialogues, as well of those doubtfully ascribed to Plato, 
and of those attributed with any degree of probability to other 
original disciples of Socrates, as of all those reported in the 
Memorabilia, hinges without any exception on this point. The 
same inference results from the testimony of Aristotle (Metaph. 
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1. 6. x11t. 4.): that what may be justly ascribed to Socrates, is 
that he introduced induction and general definitions; a testi- 
mony which bears every mark of impartiality and truth. Hence 
there is no reason to doubt that Socrates taught this art of 
framing and connecting notions correctly. Since however it is 
an art, abstract teaching was not sufficient, and therefore no 
doubt Socrates never so taught it: it was an art that required 
to be witnessed and practised in the most manifold applications, 
and one who was not firmly grounded in it, and left the school 
too early, lost it again, and with it almost all that was to be 
learnt from Socrates, as indeed is observed in Plato’s dialogues. 
Now that this exercise and illustration was the main object of 
conversations held by Socrates even on general moral subjects, 
is expressly admitted by Xenophon himself, when, under the 
head: what Socrates did to render his friends more expert in 
dialectics, he introduces a great many such discourses and in- 
quiries, which so closely resemble the rest, that all might just 
as well have been put in the same class. 

It was with a view therefore to become masters in this art, 
and thereby to keep the faster hold of the idea of science, that 
men of vigorous and speculative minds formed a circle round 
Socrates as long as circumstances allowed, those who were able 
to the end of his life, and in the mean while chose to tread 
closely in their master’s steps, and to refrain for a time from 
making a systematic application of his art in the different de- 
partments of knowledge, for the more elaborate cultivation of 
all the sciences. But when after his death the most eminent 
among them, first of all at Megara, began a strictly scientific 
train BE spooulicions and thus philosophy gradually ripened 
into the shape which, with slight variations, it ever after re- 
tained among the Greeks: syheit now took place was not indeed 
what Bure: did, or perhaps could have done, but yet it was 
undoubtedly his will. To this it may indeed be objected, that 
Xenophon expressly says (Mem. 1. 1. 11 .): that Socrates in his 
riper years not only himself gave up all application to natural 
philosophy, but enaletedaied to withhold all others from it, 
and directed them to the consideration of human affairs; and 
hence many hold those only to be genuine Socratics, who 
did not include physics in their system. But this statement 
must manifestly be taken in a sense much less general, and 
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quite different from that which is usually given to it. This is 
clearly evinced by the reasons which Socrates alledges. For 
how could he have said so generally, that the things which 
depend on God ought not to be made the subject of inquiry, 
before those which depend on man have been despatched, since 
not only are the latter connected in a variety of ways with the 
former, but even among things human there must be some of 
greater moment, others of less, some of nearer, others of more 
remote concern, and the proposition would lead to the con- 
clusion that before one was brought to its completion, not even 
the investigation of another ought to be begun. This might 
have been not unfairly turned by a sophist against Socrates 
himself, if he had dragged in a notion apparently less familiar, 
in order to illustrate another; and certainly this proposition, 
taken in a general sense, would not only have endangered the 
conduct of life, but would also have altogether destroyed the 
Socratic idea of science, that nothing can be known except together 
with the rest, and along with its relation to all things beside. 
The real case is simply this. It is clear that Socrates had no 
peculiar talent for any single science, and least of all for that 
of physics. Now it is true that a merely metaphysical thinker 
may feel himself attracted toward all sciences, as was the case 
with Kant; but then this happens under different circumstances, 
and a different mental constitution from that of Socrates. He 
on the contrary made no excursions to points remote from his 
centre, but devoted his whole life to the task of exciting his 
leading idea as extensively and as vividly as possible in others ; 
his whole aim was, that whatever form man’s wishes and hopes 
might take, according to individual character and accidental 
circumstances, this foundation might be securely laid, before he 
proceeded further. But till then his advice was, not to accu- 
mulate fresh masses of opinions; this he for his part would 
permit only so far as it was demanded by the wants of active 
life, and for this reason he might say, that if those who investi- 
gated meteoric phenomena had any hope of producing them at 
their pleasure, he should be more ready to admit their re- 
searches: language, which in any other sense but this would 
have been absurd. We cannot therefore conclude from this 
that Socrates did not wish that physics should be cultivated, 
any more than we are authorised to suppose, that he fancied it 
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possible to form ethics into a science by sufficiently multiplying 
those fragmentary investigations into which he was drawn in 
discussing the received opinions on the subject. The same law 
of progression was involuntarily retained in his school. For 
Plato, though he descends into all the sciences, still lays the 
principal stress on the establishment of principles, and expati- 
ates in details only so far as they are necessary, and so much 
the less as he has to draw them from without: it is Aristotle 
who first revels in their multiplicity. 

This appears to me as much as can be said with certainty 
of the worth of Socrates as a philosoper. But should any one 
proceed to ask, how far he elaborated the idea of science in his 
lessons, or in what degree he promoted the discovery of real 
knowledge in any other province by his controversial discus- 
sions, and his dialectic assays, there would perhaps be little to 
say on this head, and least of all should I be able to extricate 
any thing to serve this purpose from the works of Plato taken 
by DEE For there in all that belongs to Plato there is 
something of Socrates, and in all that ae to Socrates some- 
thing of Plato. Only if any one is desirous of describing doc- 
trines peculiar to Socrates, let him not, as many do in histories 
of philosophy for the sake of at least filling up some space with 
Socrates, string together detached moral theses, which, as they 
arose out of occasional discussions, can never make up a whole, 
and as to other subjects, let him not lose sight of the above 
quoted passage of Aristotle, who confines Socrates’ philosophical 
speculations to principles. The first point therefore to examine 
would be, whether some profound speculative doctrines may 
not have originally belonged to Socrates, which are generally 
considered as most foreign to him, for instance, the thought 
which is unfolded by Plato in his peculiar manner, but is exhi- 
bited in the germ by Xenophon himself (Mem.1. 4. 8.), and is 
intimately connected with the great dialectic question as to the 
agreement between thought and being: that of the general dif- 
fusion of intelligence throughout the whole of nature. With 
this one might connect the assertion of Aristocles (Kuseb. 
Prep. x1. 3), that Socrates began the investigation of the doc- 
trine of ideas. But the testimony of this late Peripatetic is 
suspicious, and may have had no other foundation than the 
language of Socrates in the Parmenides. 
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But whether much or little of this and other doctrines be- 
longed to Socrates himself, the general idea already described 
cannot fail to suggest a more correct mode of conceiving, in 
what light it is that Plato brings forward his master in his 
works, and in what sense his Socrates is to be termed a real, or 
a fictitious personage. Fictitious, in the proper sense, I hold, 
he is not, and his reality is not a merely mimic one, nor is 
Socrates in those works merely a convenient person who affords 
room for much mimic art, and much cheerful pleasantry, in 
order to temper the abstruse investigations with this agreeable 
addition. It is because the spirit and the method of Socrates 
are everywhere predominant, and because it is not a merely sub- 
ordinate point with Plato to adopt the manner of Socrates, 
but is as truly his highest aim, that Plato has not hesitated 
to put into his mouth what he believed to be no more than 
deductions from his fundamental ideas. The only material ex- 
ceptions we find to this (passing over several more minute which 
come under the same head with the anachronisms) occur in later 
works, as the Statesman and the Republic ; I mean doctrines of 
Plato foreign to the real views of Socrates, perhaps indeed virtu- 
ally contradicting them, and which are nevertheless put into 
his mouth. On this head we must let Plato appeal to the pri- 
vilege conferred by custom. But on the whole we are forced 
to say, that in giving Socrates a living share in the propagation 
of that philosophical movement which took its rise from him, 
Plato has immortalized him in the noblest manner, that a dis- 
ciple can perpetuate the glory of his master; in a manner not 
only more beautiful, but more just, than he could have done 
it by a literal narrative. 
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SCHLEIERMACHER’S INTRODUCTION 


TO HIS TRANSLATION OF 


PLATO'S APOLOGY OF SOCRATES. 


I wave already observed, in the general Introduction to 
this translation of Plato, that the reader is not to conclude, 
because certain works are placed in an appendix, that by this I 
mean to deny or to call in question with regard to all of them, 
that they are writings of Plato. My only reason for assigning 
such a place to the following work, which has been at all times 
loved and admired for the spirit that breathes through it, and 
the image it presents of calm moral dignity and beauty, was 
in the first instance that it contents itself with its particular 
object, and makes no pretensions to the title of a scientific work. 
It is true that the Euthyphron likewise has unquestionably an 
apologetic reference to the charge brought against Socrates ; 
but on the other hand its connection with the notions started 
in the Protagoras, clearly entitled it to be subjoined to that 
dialogue. But the Apology is so purely an occasional piece, 
that it can find no place in the series of its author’s philosophical 
productions. Yet there is certainly one sense, in which, let 
not the reader be startled, one might perhaps say that it is not 
a work of Plato’s. I mean that it can scarcely be a work of his 
thoughts, a thing which he invented and fabricated. For if we 
attribute to Plato the intention of defending Socrates, we must 
first of all distinguish the times at which he might have done 
it, either during his process, or subsequently, no matter how 
soon or how late, to his execution. Now in the latter case 
Plato could only have proposed to vindicate the principles and 
sentiments of his friend and master. But this vindication he, 
who was so fond of combining several ends in one work, might 
easily have coupled with his scientific views: and accordingly 
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we not only find detached intimations of this kind scattered 
over his later writings, but we shall soon be introduced to an 
important work, one which cannot be denied to be closely 
enough interwoven with his scientific speculations, in which a 
collateral object, but one made distinctly prominent, is to place 
the conduct and virtue of Socrates as an Athenian citizen in a 
clear light. Now this is intelligible enough: but Plato could 
scarcely have found any inducement at a later period to com- 
pose a work which merely confronts Socrates with his actual 
accusers. It must have been then during the process that he 
wrote this speech. But for what purpose? It is manifest that 
he could have rendered his master no worse service, than if, 
before he had defended himself in court, he had published a 
defense under his name, just as if to help the prosecutors to 
the arguments which it would be their business to parry or to 
elude, and to place the defendant in the difficult situation of 
being reduced either to repeat much that had been said before, 
or to say something less forcible. Hence the more excellent 
and the better suited to the character of Socrates the defense 
might be, the more harm it would have done to him. But 
this is a supposition which will scarcely be maintained. 

After the decision of the cause there were two purposes 
which Plato might have had, either that of making the course 
of the proceedings more generally known at the time, and of 
framing a memorial of them for posterity, or that of setting 
the different parties and their mode of proceeding in a proper 
light. Now if we inquire about the only rational means to 
the latter of these ends: all will agree that the speech should 
have been put into the mouth, not of Socrates, but of some 
other person defending him. For the advocate might have 
brought forward many things, which the character of Socrates 
rendered improper for him to urge, and might have shewn by 
the work that, if the defendant’s cause had only been pleaded 
by a person who had no need to disdain resources which many 
men of honour did not think beneath them, it would have had 
a very different issue. Now if there were any foundation for 
an anecdote, not indeed a very probable one, which Diogenes 
Laertius has preserved from an insignificant writer, Plato’s most 
natural course would have been, to publish the speech which 
he would himself have made on the same occasion, if he had not 
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been hindered’. He would then have had an opportunity of 
exemplifying those great precepts and expedients of rhetoric, 
the force of which he had himself first disclosed; and un- 
doubtedly he might have applied them with great truth and 
art to the charges concerning the new deities and the corruption 
of youth. And so it would have been far better for him to 
have used any other person’s name for the purpose of retorting 
on the accusers of Socrates, and to have spoken of his merits 
in a different tone. Whereas in a speech put into the mouth 
of Socrates himself, yet different from that which he really 
delivered, he can have had no other object than to shew what 
Socrates voluntarily neglected or involuntarily let slip, and how 
his defense should have been framed so as to produce a better 
effect. Now not to mention that this would have been scarcely 
possible without departing from the character of Socrates, it 
is evident that the defense we now have was not framed with 
this view. For how could such a speech have been followed by 
the address after the verdict, which implies an issue not more 
favorable than the real one? The only supposition then 
that remains is, that this work was designed simply to exhibit 
and record in substance the real proceedings of the case, for 
those Athenians who were not able to be hearers, and for the 
other Greeks, and posterity. Now are we to believe that, in 
such a case and under such circumstances, Plato was unable 
to resist the temptation of fathering upon Socrates a work 
of his own art, which in all but the outline was perhaps 
entirely foreign to him, like a boy who has a theme set him 
to declame on. This we cannot believe, but must presume 
that in this case, where nothing of his own was wanted, and 
he had entirely devoted to himself to his friend, especially so 
short a time before or after the death of Socrates, as this work 
was undoubtedly composed, he considered his departing friend 
too sacred to be disguised even with the most beautiful of or- 
naments, and his whole form as so faultless and majestic, that 
it was not right to exhibit it in any dress, but, like the statue 
of a god, naked, and wrapt only in its own beauty. And so in 


1 “ See Diog. Laert. 11. 41. where it is related that Plato was prepared to defend 
Socrates, but in the first sentence of his speech was interrupted by the petulance of the 
jurors, and compelled to descend from the bema. But this anecdote is too little attested 
and too improbable in itself to build upon.’? Schleiermacher. 
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fact we find he has done. For a critic who should undertake 
the task of mending this speech would find a great deal in it to 
alter. Thus the charge of misleading the young is not re- 
pelled with arguments by any means so cogent as it might 
have been, nor is sufficient stress by a great deal laid on 
the fact, that Socrates had done everything in the service 
of Apollo, for defending him against the charge of disbelief 
of the ancient gods: and any one with his eyes only half 
open may discover other weak points of the like kind, which 
are not so grounded in the character of Socrates that Plato 
should have been compelled to copy them. 

Nothing therefore is more probable, than that in this speech 
we possess as faithful a transcript of Socrates’ real defense, 
as Plato’s practised memory enabled him to make, allowing 
for the necessary difference between a written speech and 
one carelessly spoken. But perhaps some one may say: If 
Plato, supposing him to be the author of this work, did no- 
thing more than record what he had heard: what reason is 
there for insisting on this fact, or how can it be known, 
that it was he, and not some other among the friends of 
Socrates who were present at the trial? Such an objector, 
if he is familiar with the style of Plato, need only be referred 
to the whole aspect of the Apology, which distinctly shews 
that it can have proceeded from no pen but Plato’s. For 
in it Socrates speaks exactly as Plato makes him speak, a 
manner in which, so far as we can judge from all we have 
left, he was not made to speak by any of his other scholars. 
And this resemblance is so indisputable, that it may serve as a 
foundation for a remark of some importance. For it suggests 
the question: Whether certain peculiarities of the Platonic 
dialogue, particularly the imaginary questions and answers 
inserted in a sentence, and the accumulation of several sen- 
tences comprehended under one, and often expanded much 
too amply for this subordinate place, together with the in- 
terruption almost inevitably arising from this cause in the 
original structure of the period: whether these peculiarities, 
seeing that we find them so predominant here, ought not 
properly to be referred to Socrates. They occur in Plato 
most frequently where he is imitating Socrates closest; but 
nowhere so frequently, and so little aeay of their accompanying 
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negligencies, as here and in the following dialogue (the Crito), 
which is probably of like origin. All this together renders 
it a very natural conjecture, that these forms of speech were 
originally copied from Socrates, and are therefore to be num- 
bered among the specimens of the mimic art of Plato, who 
endeavoured in a certain degree to copy the style of the 
persons whom he introduces, if it had peculiarities which jus- 
tified him in so doing. And any one who tries this observ- 
ation by applying it to Plato’s different works, especially in 
the order in which I have arranged them, will find it very 
strongly confirmed by the trial. The cause why such an 
imitation was not attempted by other disciples of Socrates, was 
probably this: that on the one hand it really required no little 
art to bend these peculiarities of a careless colloquial style 
under the laws of written discourse, and to amalgamate them 
with the regular beauty of expression, and on the other hand, 
it called for more courage to meet the censure of minute critics 
than Xenophon probably possessed. But this is not the place 
for entering further into this question. 

One circumstance however must still be noticed, which 
might be alledged against the genuineness of this work, and 
with more plausibility indeed than any other: that it wants the 
dress of the dialogue, in which Plato presents all his other 
works, and which he has given even to the Menexenus, though 
in other respects that like this consists of nothing more than a 
speech. Why therefore it may be asked, should the Apology, 
which so easily admitted of this ornament, be the only work of 
Plato that is destitute of it? Convincing as this sounds, the 
weight of all other arguments is too strong not to counter- 
balance this scruple, and we reply to the objection as follows. 
In the first place it is possible that the dialogic form had not 
then become so indispensable with Plato as it afterwards was: 
which may serve as an answer for those who are inclined to set 
a great value on the dress of the Menexenus; or Plato himself 
distinguished this work from his other writings too much to 
think of subjecting it to the same law. Besides it would in 
general be very unworthy of Plato, to consider the dialogue, 
even in those works where it is not very intimately blended with 
the main mass of the composition, as nothing more than an 
ornament arbitrarily appended to them: it always has its mean- 
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ing, and contributes to the conformation and effect of the 
whole. Now if this would not have been the case in the pre- 
sent instance, why should Plato have brought it violently in? 
Especially as in all likelihood he wished to hasten the publi- 
cation of this speech as much as possible, and might not think 
it advisable at that time to hazard a public declaration of his 
sentiments on the issue of the cause, which, if he had clothed 
the speech in the form of a dialogue, it would have been diffi- 
cult to avoid, without rendering the form utterly empty and 
unmeaning. 


Ck. 


SOCRATES, SCHLEIERMACHER, AND DELBRUECK. 


Tue two little pieces which have just been laid before the 
reader were intended, in some degree, to redeem a kind of 
promise made in a preceding number (1. p. 532.), where I had 
occasion to touch on some of the subjects discussed in them. 
The first of them, though small in bulk, perhaps deserves to be 
considered as one of the most important contributions made in 
modern times to the study of Greek philosophy, and I am not 
without hopes that, notwithstanding the disadvantages of its 
foreign dress, it may be able to make its way to the understand- 
ing and convictions of some of the persons who take an interest 
in the subject, and that it may in time supersede or at least 
materially modify the notion that has hitherto prevailed, as far 
as I know without any exception, in all English works on the 
history of ancient philosophy, with respect to the character of 
Socrates as a philosopher. Independently of this peculiar 
value of its contents it would have deserved a place here, if it 
had been only for the sake of giving a specimen, which is per- 
haps one of the most characteristic that could be found within 
the same compass, of the author’s powers; and thus of making 
some amends, if not to him, to ourselves, for the treatment he 
has received in a work which has recently disgraced our litera- 
ture—the so-called translation of Tennemann. The ignorance 
and incapacity of the person who has disguised that useful 
compendium in an English dress, have been sufficiently exposed 
in an article of the Edinburgh Review, which is only defective 
in not laying quite sufficient stress on the other prominent fea- 
ture of the work, its wilful, deliberate, shameless dishonesty. 
Schleiermacher is one of the persons in whose case the translator 
has immolated justice and truth to something which he takes, 
or would have taken, for religion: for this is the name under 
which he covers frauds and forgeries, such as we are apt to 
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imagine confined to the worst school of the worst time of the 
Jesuits. 

The Introduction to the Apology, though interesting enough 
in itself, and in some points bearing on the former essay, would 
hardly have claimed a place by its side, if it had not been con- 
nected with the subject of a little work of Mr Delbrueck’s, 
which I noticed in the article already referred to, and in a 
manner which would have been scarcely fair, if I had not in- 
tended to return to it. Mr Delbrueck’s Reflexions on Socrates 
turn entirely upon Plato’s Apology, and his difficulties in a 
great measure arise out of Schleiermacher’s view of it, which he 
adopts as his own. As the reader now has this view before 
him, he is fully prepared to understand the nature of the diffi- 
culties which it has raised in Mr Delbrueck’s mind, and which 
certainly do not the less deserve to be stated because Mr D. has 
been fortunate enough to find a solution of them, which, as has 
already been intimated, may not suit the case of ordinary per- 
sons. Mr D. opens the subject with some reflexions on the 
famous answer of the Delphic oracle, mentioned in the Apology 
as exercising such an important influence on the destiny of 
Socrates. He is surprised (p. 14.) that this oracle and its effeet 
upon Socrates have been hitherto so seldom made a subject of 
investigation, and laments that even among the admirers of 
Socrates in our day, there should be many who, like some of 
his contemporaries and his judges, take the oracle for a fiction, 
and his appeal to it for irony. With as much reason, Mr D. 
thinks, might Thomas a Kempis, or Pascal, or Fenelon, be sus- 
pected of an affectation of humility, when they confirm their 
convictions on sacred subjects by quotations from the Bible. 
Like them, Socrates was in the best sense of the word a Mystic 
(p. 18.): and the answers of the Delphic oracle exercised an 
influence on the weal and woe of Greece, similar to that which 
the Bible exerts on the destinies and the proceedings of Christ- 
endom (p.25). The death of Socrates was the most important 
event in his history: with it began the happier life which he 
has ever since lived in the memory of mankind (p. 41). But 
this was only the close of a series of phenomena which had their 
origin in the answer of the Delphic oracle; so that again Mr D. 
cannot contain his surprise, that this answer should have 
attracted so little attention (p. 42). It may indeed be thought 
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that the fault lies in some measure with Socrates himseif, and 
that he did not act well in withholding the knowledge of the 
oracle from his contemporaries until he had occasion to publish 
it at his trial. His silence however was necessary to prevent 
expectations which the disclosure of it might have raised, and 
which he, who could only detect error without imparting wis- 
dom, would not have been able to satisfy. Unfortunately the 
consequence was, that when at last he revealed the secret to his 
judges, he was not believed, and instead of listening to his wit- 
nesses of the fact, or sending an embassy to Delphi to ascertain 
the truth, they treated his appeal to the God as an ironical 
feint. But the time soon came when they were punished for 
their profane incredulity, by the stings of remorse, and in bitter 
grief applied the verses of Euripides, which reproached the 
Greeks for the murder of Palamedes, to their own deed. But 
still more sensibly is the same misunderstanding avenged at this 
day, inasmuch as those who take the main thought on which 
the whole apology turns for irony, deprive not only this speech, 
but the life of Socrates, of all its sublimity, and its edifying 
virtue. No one can sincerely admire, and cordially love, both 
the life of the sage, and this vindication of it, who does not per- 
ceive in the words of Socrates the unfeigned language of pious 
enthusiasm (p. 46). 

But Mr D. had at the outset (p. 2.) intimated that there 
were three passages in the Apology which seemed to him to 
form an exception to its general character, and to these he now 
proceeds to direct our attention. It is not without a kind of 
reluctance and great diffidence, that he ventures to express his 
opinion of them; for as Schleiermacher only remarks in general 
terms, that there are weak points in the speech, which any one 
may easily discover, if he only half opens his eyes, Mr D. fears 
that he may have been the first person who has felt the passages 
in question to be not merely weak, but offensive, and who has 
marked them as utterly unworthy of Socrates. Should this be 
the case, his modesty leads him to apprehend, that he has either 
mistaken the sense and spirit of the whole work, or has mis- 
understood these parts of it; if there is any other alternative he 
does not know how to describe it. 

The first of the offensive passages is the plea which Socrates 
sets up against the charge of corrupting the young, in the ad- 
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mission which he extorts from Meletus, that bad men are hurt- 
ful to their neighbours, good men useful to them: from which 
he draws the conclusion, that if he has made men worse, it must 
have been involuntarily, and through ignorance, which called 
not for public punishment, but for private admonition, and in- 
struction. This plea Mr D. considers as a piece of sophistry, 
false in substance, and only coloured by the ambiguity of the 
Greek word éxwy, which may denote the direction of the will to 
an object, either as a mean, or as an end. In the latter sense 
of the word Socrates, Mr D. thinks, might truly say, that he 
could not have corrupted the young, exwy, for the sake of 
spoiling them without any ulterior object: but then, this would 
equally serve as a defense for the most shameless of the So- 
phists, who most deliberately instilled the most mischievous 
doctrines into the minds of their hearers. It was only in the 
other sense of the word, in which it signifies no more than con- 
sciously, or wittingly, that it could be properly used to meet 
the charge of Meletus; but in this sense the general proposition, 
that no one makes men worse, éxwv, with a distinct conscious- 
ness of doing so, is glaringly false, and therefore can avail 
Socrates nothing. What then, Mr D. asks, are we to suppose? 
That Socrates perceived the ambiguity of the word, but know- 
ingly concealed it, in order to perplex his adversaries, and de- 
ceive his judges? Or, that he deceived himself with a fallacy 
which he mistook for a sound argument? In the former case 
we must rank him among the Sophists, with whom he was 
his whole life through in conflict: in the latter we should have 
to deplore, that Socrates, the sage who had applied all his 
thoughts and faculties to the investigation of moral and political 
truth, and who was supposed, under the divine assistance, to 
have succeeded in clearing his mind from delusion and prejudice 
on these subjects, should have made so little progress as to be 
unable to distinguish between two notions so different as those 
just mentioned, and should thus, on the point of death, have 
been led to make assertions which belied the whole tenor of his 
former life. In either case, the passage discussed is not merely 
weak, but scandalous, offensive, and unworthy of Socrates 
(p. 58). 

’ All these qualities Mr D. finds united, if possible, in a still 
greater degree, in another passage. ‘This is the reply which 
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Socrates makes to the charge of not acknowledging the deities 
acknowledged by the state, but some new supernatural powers 
or agencies. Socrates is represented in the Apology as first 
complaining of the ambiguity of the charge, and asking Mele- 
tus, whether he means to accuse him of believing in gods differ- 
ent from those of the state, or of absolute atheism: and Meletus 
is made to say that he charges him with not believing in any 
gods whatever. To repel this charge Socrates, in the passage 
of which Mr D. complains, endeavours to shew, that the very 
word which Meletus has used in his indictment, to describe the 
new objects of belief, which Socrates has substituted for those 
recognised by the state, (Sacudvia) implies a contradiction of the 
charge. For one who holds the existence of things pertaining 
to demons (saudvia), must believe in the beings to whom they 
pertain (daiuoves); and Meletus is brought to admit that all 
beings of this class are either gods, or the offspring of gods, 
whence it follows that no one who acknowledges their existence 
can deny that of the gods. This argument, Mr D. conceives, 
contains a complication of fallacies. In the first place a belief 
in the existence of divine things does not imply belief in the 
existence of any deity: there is no analogy between the mutual 
relation of the terms man and human, and the terms deity and 
divine; for experience informs us, that both in individuals and 
in communities the notion of a something divine precedes and 
gives birth to that of a deity; and in fact the great glory of 
Socrates consisted in this: that he was able to distinguish that 
which belonged to the former notion in the religion of his coun- 
trymen, its sacred and unchangeable foundation, which is ever- 
lastingly grounded in the nature of man, from the light and 
worthless superstructure of legends and ceremonies, which 
chance, ignorance, and superstition, had grounded upon it. 
This pure faith, Mr D. thinks, it would have become Socrates 
to confess before his judges. He might have admitted that he 
did not in all points agree with the poets, the priests, and the 
soothsayers, with respect to divine things: but he might at the 
same time have maintained that his creed, instead of being new, 
was eterndl as deity itself, and was the primeval faith revealed 
to every member of the human race, who would listen to the 
voice of his own heart: that it was not inconsistent with the 
religious institutions of his country, which he had always re- 
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vered, with a piety which was incontestably proved by the 
obedience he had shown to to the Delphic god (p. 65). 

But, independent of the fallacy just exposed, there is an- 
other in this argument so glaring that Mr D. can scarcely 
believe Socrates to have been in earnest: for, in Meletus’ 
charge, the word on which Socrates plays has not the meaning 
which he induces Meletus to assign to it. In many passages 
of Homer, with which Socrates was perfectly familiar, it means 
nothing more than superhuman in general: the signification 
to which Socrates confines it was of later origin, and arose 
after a new class of beings had been distinguished from the 
gods under the name of demons: and the earlier sense, to 
which the argument of Socrates does not apply, is manifestly 
that which Meletus really intended, though he let himself be 
surprised into an admission which overturned his charge. But 
an impartial hearer might justly have censured Socrates for 
descending to such a paltry shift, and relying upon his adver- 
sary’s weakness and shortsightedness, instead of meeting the 
charge with a manly avowal, and a philosophical explanation, 
such as Mr D. would have put into his mouth. But we must 
pass over the many severe things which the court might have 
said, if it had been usual so to interrupt the prisoner’s defense 
(p. 68), that we may proceed to the third of the obnoxious 
passages, which scandalizes Mr D. as much as either of the 
former. 

It is contained in the concluding address, which follows 
the final sentence. Socrates endeavours to calm the regret 
which those who had voted in his favour might feel at the 
issue of the trial, by some reflexions on the nature of death 
and the prospects of a future state. Death is either a mere 
privation of sense, or it is a transfer of the soul from one 
place to another. On the former of these suppositions it 
resembles a dreamless sleep, and so considered it would be 
a great gain toman. For if any one were to compare a night 
spent in such a sleep, with all the other nights or days of 
his life, and were to consider how many among them he 
has spent better or more pleasantly than this night, the num- 
ber would bear a very small proportion to the rest, even if 
it were not a private man, but the Great King himself, who 
instituted the inquiry. “So that as the eternity after death 
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would be no more than one such night, most men would 
have reason to desire it. On this view of the matter Mr D. 
remarks, that for his own part he can see nothing desirable 
in a dreamless sleep, except as it refreshes the body and 
mind, and prepares them for new exertions; but that if an 
everlasting sleep were so great a good as Socrates represents, 
it would follow that men had reason to prefer darkness to 
light, privation to existence, nothing to something, and the 
gloomy song of the Chorus, who declare, that for man never 
to have been born is the first of blessings, the next, which 
leaves all others far behind, to return as quickly as he may 
to the night from which he sprung, (Céd. Col. 1225.) would 
become a philosophical truth. But dark as was the shade 
thrown over all the brilliant variety of Grecian life, by the 
void in the prospects of futurity, which was the source of 
so many lamentations over the lot of mortals, Sophocles would 
never have uttered in his own person such a sentiment as 
he puts into the mouth of the Chorus, and would only have 
defended it on the ground of the dramatic situation. And 
as in Socrates the sentiment itself is unnatural and false, so 
the mention of the Great King is unworthy of a philosopher ; 
since it implies that it is outward prosperity that gives life 
its value. If for the Great King we substitute the Wise 
Man, it will be impossible to repeat the assertion without 
blushing (p. 79). 

The contemplation of these passages had seriously dis- 
turbed Mr D.’s peace of mind, even while he continued to 
regard the Apology as a work of Plato’s, and the main 
thought, the appeal to the oracle, as ironical. But when 
he began to perceive its real import, and recognised in it 
the language of pious enthusiasm, and was convinced that 
the speech expressed the very mind of Socrates, his uneasiness 
rose to a painful degree of intensity. He saw himself reduced 
to the alternative, of either giving up his faith in the character 
of Socrates, or else assuming that the offensive passages do 
not convey his thoughts, but were interpolated by Plato. In 
support of the latter conjecture, he adduces the passages in 
Xenophon’s Apology which bear on the same points; and in 
these he observes there is no trace of dissimulation, false subtilty, 
or exaggeration, so that one is incliried to’ believe that every- 
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thing which savours of these qualities in Plato’s work ought to 
berejected as spurious. Then indeed the question is shifted to a 
different ground, and it is Plato, whom his style betrays as the 
author of the whole speech, that must answer for having inserted 
these offensive parts, in which he must at his own discretion 
have filled up some gaps, which Socrates, who spoke unprepared, 
left in his argument. As Plato cannot now defend himself 
Mr D ealls up an advocate for him‘, who however only brings 
his client into fresh difficulties, for which he is soundly rated by 
MrD. According to Xenophon, whom Mr D. believes to be the 
author of the Apology which bears his name, Socrates was 
really desirous of escaping from life by the quiet and easy 
death which the law inflicted as the punishment of his imputed 
offense. In this feeling Xenophon finds a natural explanation 
of the lofty tone he maintained at his trial, which might other- 
wise appear rather foolish than admirable (Xenoph. Apol. 1). 
But as if this had been the case Socrates would have been guilty 
of mean hypocrisy, in concealing his real wishes, and affecting 
to be heroically unconcerned at the thought of parting with 
life, when in fact he was weary of it; Plato, if he was ac- 
quainted with the secret motives of Socrates, would have prac- 
tised a wilful fraud upon posterity, in suppressing them, and 
attributing to magnanimity what was in fact an effect of weak- 
ness. And though the advocate assigned to Plato by Mr D. 
may have pleaded his cause injudiciously, there seems but little 
hope that one of even greater skill would succeed in shewing, 
that the same passages which, if they are supposed to be the 
real language of Socrates, are a grievous blot upon his character, 
would not affect Plato’s in nearly the same degree, if he invented 
them. So that still it seems impossible to save the honour of 
the master, except at the expense of his most illustrious scholar. 
And if the offense itself is not lessened by being shifted from 
Socrates, there is evidently no reason for transferring it to Plato. 
Such appears to have been the result to which Mr D. was led 
in the first instance by these reflexions: for they left him for 
some time a prey to a deep melancholy, which, as he informs 
us, arose from the thought: Who can rely upon himself, or on 


! In speaking of Mr D.’s work (1. p. 535) I meant to allude to this passage, where, 
I see, I have inadvertently written the name of Socrates for Plato. 
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any one else, if he no longer trusts in the wisdom and virtue 
of Socrates? (p. 104). 

Happily for Mr D., his distress has been long relieved, and 
his peace restored so effectually, that it seems it will be his 
own fault if he ever relapses into his former disquietude (p. 101). 
But the mode in which his trouble was allayed, and a new view 
of the subject presented to his mind, in which all his difficulties 
vanished, it would be presumptuous in any one else to attempt 
relating, since he himself considers it as mysterious (p. 102), 
nor would it be of much use to do so, since the same effect 
can never be again produced in the same manner. In general 
the reader’s curiosity may be satisfied with learning, that it 
was the result of an interchange of confessions between Mr D. 
and a person whom he saw but once in his life and whose 
name he never knew, but who seem to have succeeded better 
than any one else has ever done, in making him a convert to his 
own opinions. A more important question, which the reader 
will be tempted to ask, is, what these opinions were, and what 
was that new, consolatory, and tranquillizing view, which the 
mysterious stranger imparted, and which we may hope Mr D. 
still holds fast. Unfortunately it would be still more difficult 
to satisfy this curiosity, natural as it is, without rashly intru- 
ding upon secrets which Mr D. has thought fit to keep to him- 
self, or has disclosed only by some broken hints, which at the 
utmost afford room only for general and uncertain conjectures. 
If there is any inference which one might venture to draw, 
with some degree of confidence, from the narrative, it is this: 
that whereas at the beginning of the conference Mr D. was 
painfully perplexed through his veneration for Socrates, and 
his reluctance to admit any opinion which was at variance with 
that feeling, he has since been enabled to receive such opinions 
with indifference, because his faith now rests on a better and 
surer ground than the character of Socrates, or Plato, or 
Xenophon (p. 137). . 

Heartily as Mr D.’s personal friends must rejoice, if this is 
the case, in so happy a termination of his inward struggles, 
it is evidently one with which we have nothing to do in ex- 
amining a question which affects the character of Socrates or 
his disciples, for it must always be presumed that we enter 
upon such inquiries in a state of mind which enables us to 
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weigh the evidence calmly, and to decide impartially. Nor 
would it perhaps indicate the spirit best fitted for conducting 
such investigations, that we felt the less interest in them be- 
cause our personal comfort was not affected by the issue. Those 
therefore who come to the same conclusion with Mr D. on the 
questions which he raises with respect to the Apology, may pos- 
sibly be edified by his narrative; but others who would have 
no need of such consolation may still take a great interest in 
the questions themselves. And it is for this reason that they 
have here been stated at some length. 

The reluctant diffidence with elisehs as we have seen, Mr D. 
propounds these questions, under the impression that he was 
the first person to whom they had occurred, was probably 
founded on a mistake. For two or three years before his book 
was published, similar objections to the same parts of the Apo- 
logy had been brought forward, in a very different manner 
indeed, and with a different object, by another German author. 
This was Mr Ast, who in 1816 published a work on Plato’s life 
and writings*, which obtained considerable celebrity. It had 
probably not fallen in Mr D.’s way in November 1818, when 
he sent his little treatise to the press, as he has not mentioned 
it. He however informs the reader in his preface, that he had 
written the work four years before; but having just resumed 
his functions of professor at Bonn, he was induced to send it 
into the world, by way of greeting to distant friends. 

It is always instructive to compare the opinions of two 
persons who have, independently of each other, turned their 
thoughts, nearly at the same time, to the same subject: and as 
it is not so much Mr Delbrueck’s work as the Apology itself in 
which we are interested, it will be very proper to consider Mr 
Ast’s view of it. With the rest of his book we are not at 
present concerned. But yet it is fit that the reader should be 
apprised, that Mr Ast has distinguished himself by the bold- 
ness with which he has attacked several of Plato’s most cele- 
brated works. Among the whole number only fourteen have 
escaped the stroke of his criticism; and in the condemned list, 
among a crowd of the smaller dialogues, stand the Laws and 
the Apology, separated however by a very wide interval, which 


2 Platon’s Leben und Schriften: von Frederich Ast. 
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is designed, as the author expressly informs us (p.°379.), to 
mark the inferior degree in which the latter work approximates 
to the genius of Plato.. It must be added that Mr Ast’s at- 
tempt has not been favorably received by the most eminent 
German scholars. One of the most celebrated of them, Frederic 
Thiersch, in a review of the book which appeared in the Wiener 
Jahrbuecher for 1818, the year before Mr Delbrueck published 
his reflexions, describes the general character of Mr Ast’s criti- 
cism in a passage which is worth quoting. ‘‘ Schleiermacher, 
whose works first introduced a right understanding of Plato’s 
peculiar turn and method, had divided Plato’s dialogues into 
two classes: greater works of the first rank, the genuineness of 
which is ascertained by internal evidence and by Aristotle’s 
quotations and remarks, and secondary works, some of which 
prepare the way for those of the first rank, or supply their 
omissions, while others arose from accidental occasions. But 
Mr Ast has not only condemned as spurious all works of the 
latter class without exception, but also several of those 
which in Schleiermacher’s arrangement had been described as 
necessary parts of Plato’s doctrine. Now while his great pre- 
decessor found much that was praiseworthy in the contents and 
form of the subordinate dialogues, our author has undertaken 
the unenviable task of saying all imaginable ill of them; so 
that any one who should read his harsh and unsparing criticism, 
without being acquainted with the work he assails, would in 
many cases be extremely surprised, how it should have been 
possible for any man of common intelligence to attribute pro- 
ductions so very wretched to any writer of celebrity, and above 
all to Plato.” ; 

On the other hand candour requires us to add, that 
Mr Ast is very generally acknowledged to be a man of learn- 
ing, abilities, and independent thought; and certainly however 
he may be chargeable with rashness and intemperance in his 
criticism, he scarcely deserved such humiliation as the praise 
of Weisse, who has applauded him for his worst deeds, in 
a passage which, if the context did not prove it to be a 
seriously absurd paradox, would have been taken for a ludi- 
crously satirical caricature®. 


3 Tt occurs in a book which, with many indications of a vigorous mind, contains an 
inordinate quantity of extravagant conceits, delivered with the dogmatism natural to a 
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Against the Apology, it seems, Mr Ast had long harboured 
a peculiar degree of polemical bitterness, which has vented 
itself in terms of the harshest censure in the work we are speak- 
ing of. Yet the Apology and its author have been gainers by 
this virulence; for it has drawn forth a defense of them from 
Thiersch in the abovementioned review, which much more than 
compensates for any injury they can have received from Mr 
Ast’s attack. Mr Ast’s mode of proceeding exhibits a striking 
contrast with Mr Delbrueck’s diffidence. While the latter was 
approaching the Apology with modest reverence, and scarcely 
ventured to give utterance to the unfavorable impression which 
some parts of it made upon his mind, fearing to stand alone in 
his disapprobation of them, Mr Ast was actually engaged in 
making an impetuous assault upon the whole, to tear it down, 
without exception or reserve, from the place which it has occu- 
pied for ages in the estimation of all men whose opinions on 
such matters are worth knowing*. He considers it as a forgery, 
which by its very nature, as well as its contents, betrays itself 
as the production of a mere rhetorician, who has failed most 
signally both in his attempt to imitate the style of Plato, and 
to represent the character of Socrates. 

The first is a fundamental objection, which, if it had any 
weight, would supersede the necessity of any other. Mr Ast 
contends, that a set speech, like the Apology, was utterly in- 
consistent with the character of Socrates, who disdained all 
rhetorical arts, and with the principles of Plato, who disap- 
proved of them. In confirmation of this remark he appeals to 


person who feels that he is not likely to make any converts by argument (Ueber das 
Studium des Homer, p. 22. foll). His praise of Mr Ast’s sagacity, as manifested in 
the rejection of the Laws, is qualified with wonder at his infatuation, in still retaining 
the Timeus and the Critias in the list of Plato’s works. 

4 Mr Ast has produced, in favour of his own opinion, the solitary judgement of 
Cassius Severus, who pronounced the Apology unworthy both of Plato and Socrates 
(Senec. Excerpt. Controv. 111. p. 397. Bip.): eloquentissimi viri Platonis oratio, que 
pro Socrate scripta est, nec patrono nec reo digna est. Thiersch justly observes that 
such a partisan must do more hurt than good to Mr Ast’s cause, for this is the same 
Cassius whose incurable greediness of defamation is branded by Tacitus (Ann. I. 72. 
rv. 21), and whose natural rhetorical talent was rendered powerless by the ungovernable 
violence of his malevolent passions (De Causs. Corr. Eloqu. c. 26). The opinion of 
such a man on such a subject might very naturally be opposed to that of Cicero (Tusc. 
Qu. 1. 42.); and Montaigne, who (Essais. 111. c. 12.) expresses the effect which the 
Apology produces on a mind open to its impressions, in very lively terms. See par- 
ticularly p. 217 and 219 of Tom. rv. Didot’s small edition. 
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the Gorgias (p. 521.), where indeed the rhetoric, which works 
by flattery and falsehood, is condemned as unworthy of a wise 
man. But it cannot be inferred from this that Socrates would 
have scrupled to defend himself in a continuous speech; any 
more than from the anecdote, to which we are likewise referred, 
that he refused to avail himself of an oration composed for him 
by Lysias. It was not its form but its contents that he is said 
to have thought degrading to him. All therefore must still 
depend on the character of the Apology, and on the degree in 
which it answers to Xenophon’s description of the defense which 
Socrates really made, as singularly distinguished by its truth, 
frankness, and justice. (Mem. tv. 8. 1.) Mr Ast indeed thinks 
it clear, that Socrates did not observe the ordinary forms of 
public speeches, but interrupted the continuity of his address to 
the court, by interrogating his accusers. Since however this is 
exactly what we find him doing in the Apology, and it is im- 
possible to estimate the exact proportion between the dialogue 
and the other part of his defense, this argument rather weighs 
in favour of the controverted work than against it. For that 
his whole defense should have consisted of a series of questions, 
is incredible in itself, and is more than Mr Ast himself ventures 
to assert ; though he has not observed that nothing short of this 
is required for his inference. Indeed throughout the whole of 
his remarks on this subject he seems not sufficiently to have 
borne in mind, that we have to consider not merely what 
Socrates preferred and approved of, but what the situation in 
which he was placed enabled him to do. It is certainly most 
probable that if Meletus had brought the same charge against 
him in a private circle, where he was left to act at his own dis- 
cretion, he would have declined to give any direct reply, and 
would have brought the question to an issue entirely by means 
of a series of questions. But the numerous tribunal before 
which he was called upon for. his public defense was composed 
of persons, who had a very quick and fine taste for oratory but 
very little for dialectic subtilty, and who expected a regular 
speech on such occasions, not merely to instruct them in the 
merits of the case, but also as a part of their habitual entertain- 
ment. Socrates must have been aware, that unless he meant to 
exasperate his audience, and indeed if he wished to secure a 
hearing, it would be necessary to begin by addressing them in 
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the usual way, and then to take such opportunities as he could 
find, of drawing from his accuser a confession of his ignorance 
and injustice. And such is the course which we find him 
actually pursuing. It is therefore unnecessary to proceed to 
inquire with Mr Ast, whether, if Socrates had as might be 
expected conducted his defense in a dialogue, it is likely that 
Plato would have put the substance of it into the form of a 
continuous oration: a supposition, which, he thinks, the passage 
in the Gorgias sufficiently refutes. The question itself is ab- 
surd; since we see that the author of the Apology has not in 
fact adopted such a form, but has retained or introduced collo- 
quial passages of considerable length, which it would have been 
just as easy for him to transform into the ordinary style of the 
bar as the rest of the speech. 

It appears then that this general objection is so far from 
stopping us in the outset of our inquiry, that upon examination 
it rather raises a presumption in favour of the Apology, and we 
have still to consider how far this is supported or rebutted by 
its contents. Mr Ast makes his next attack with a two-edged 
argument: a weapon, which notoriously requires to be handled 
with great delicacy, and may do great injury to the person who 
wields it, if he does not perceive its nature. Now this appears 
to be the case in the present instance with Mr Ast. Xenophon 
had described Socrates’ defense by the three characteristics of 
truth, frankness, and justice (rv diknv adnbéotata Kat édev- 
Bepwtata kal cucaotata eirwy) which Montaigne has ex- 
pressed by saying, that the Apology is un plaidoyer veritable, 
franc et juste, aw dela de tout exemple, adding (perhaps for 
Xenophon’s peyadyyopia) that it is @une haultewr inimagina- 
ble. The counterfeit Plato has, according to Mr Ast, fixed his 
eye upon these traditional qualities of the real defense (which 
by the way it is extremely difficult to understand if applied to 
a dialogue), and has endeavoured to convey a like impression by 
his imitation. For more than two thousand years he has suc- 
ceeded in imposing upon the world, so far as to make his 
readers believe that they perceived all these qualities in his 
work. This is certainly no proof that the effect has not been 
an illusion; but yet it shews that the author, whoever he was, 
went carefully and thoughtfully to work, and understood what 
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it was that Plato would have done if he had undertaken the 
same task. But unfortunately, in Mr Ast’s judgement, though 
the design was judicious, he has failed in the execution, partly 
by going beyond the mark, and partly by falling short of it. 
Thus he makes Socrates profess his intention of confining him- 
self to the simple truth, and declare that he had uttered nothing 
else, In this Mr Ast discovers the hand of an exaggerating 
rhetorician. From which we are to infer that, though it be- 
came Socrates to speak the truth, he would have overstepped 
the bounds of modesty if he had asseverated the truth of what 
he said. So again the author of the Apology “has paid care- 
ful attention to the quality expressed by Xenophon’s édevOe- 
ploTara, but has exaggerated it, and so frustrated his aim.” 
He has confounded the noble pride of conscious innocence, 
roused to repel calumny, with the vanity which affects humility, 
in order the more effectually to display its pretensions. One 
instance of this false humility occurs at the very opening, 
where the speaker deprecates the title of an expert orator, un- 
less such expertness consists in speaking the truth; then indeed 
he allows that he is an orator not to be measured with his ad- 
versaries: for nothing wili be heard from him but the simple, 
unadorned, truth. This, Mr Ast observes, contains a covert 
intimation, that he is a real genuine orator, the rest on the con- 
trary mere mock orators. Mr Ast has neglected to point out, 
in what manner it was possible for Socrates to have expressed 
himself on this point so as not to expose himself to such an 
imputation. He certainly, by more than a covert intimation, 
claims a superiority over his accusers, if truth is admitted as 
the standard: but was there ever a defendant in a court of 
justice who did not tacitly or expressly make the same claim? 
and though he might think naked truth more honorable than 
varnished falsehood, he surely could not expect that it would 
be sufficient to raise him, in the opinion of his hearers, as an 
orator, above his adversaries. Another specimen of spurious 
irony, in which Mr Ast discovers ostentation lurking under the 
mask of humility, is the detailed description given of the inves- 
tigation which Socrates instituted to prove the truth of the 
oracle. Not that he might not have mentioned the fact, but 
he would not have given so full an account of his proceedings. 
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Yet it does not appear why the general assertion that he had 
ascertained the oracle to be true, would have been less gratify- 
ing to selfcomplacency than the particular illustrations of it: 
especially as the order in which they follow one another (states- 
man, poets, artisans) exhibits the successive triumphs in a de- 
creasing series. But to an ordinary reader who is tolerably 
familiar with the part which Socrates takes in Plato’s dialogues, 
these illustrations will probably appear so characteristic, that 
they at least shew the learning and judgement of the imitator. 
After this we are less surprised to find Mr Ast objecting, that 
Socrates is made to lay claim to wisdom for himself, and ironi- 
cally to depreciate that of the Sophists (unfortunately I have 
not an edition which enables me to verify Mr Ast’s references, 
but see p.20.) to assert that he is a benefactor to the state, and 
on that account envied and calumniated. Here it is impos- 
sible, or useless, to refute: we can only express astonishment 
at the obliquity of the organs which could distort all this into 
the language of affectation and self-conceit, and must recom- 
mend every one to read and judge for himself. But it is still 
more extraordinary to find Mr Ast grounding another argument 
on the frequent requests which the speaker makes for a patient 
hearing. The necessity for such requests indicates indeed the 
vicious constitution of the Athenian courts of justice. But we 
know that it frequently occurred, and can very easily conceive 
how it might arise more frequently than usual in a case so sin- 
gular as that of Socrates. In fact Mr Ast himself remarks that 
these petitions for silence were grounded on the fact, which is 
mentioned in the Apology ascribed to Xenophon, that Socrates 
was often interrupted by impatient murmurs. Yet to deprecate 
such interruption is a mark of unmanly timidity, by which the 
rhetorician has betrayed his own incapacity for comprehending 
that noble intrepidity which he designed to represent. He has 
contrived to make Socrates at once a covert braggart, and an 
avowed coward. He does but poorly dissemble his timidity, 
when he affects to dissuade the people for their own sake, from 
putting him to death (p. $1. A). Who, says Mr Ast, does not 
see the rhetorical turn of this passage? The prayer for mercy 
disguised in the shape of disinterested advice. The question 
might perhaps be truly answered, if we should say: Nobody 
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before or since Mr Ast. But at all events it must be allowed, 
that the rhetorician has displayed at least as much dexterity in 
concealing the pusillanimity of Socrates from the eyes of his 
readers, as dulness in not discerning it himself. 

We have perhaps dwelt too long on these points: for they 
are of such a nature, that a man ought scarcely to be listened 
to, who ventures to assert that mankind has been for ages 
labouring under a gross delusion on them. We quit this part 
of the subject with two remarks. One is, that every step of 
Mr Ast’s argumentation increases the difficulty we find, in 
imagining what the conception can be which he has formed of 
Socrates’ real defense. The other is, that he seems never to 
have paused to reflect upon the question: whether human lan- 
guage affords any terms for innocence and virtue to use, which 
malice or prejudice may not wrest into signs of affectation and 
hypocrisy. 

We now proceed to consider some objections of a more 
tangible kind, and which interest us the more, because they 
rest on ground which is common to Mr Ast with Mr Delbrueck. 
Widely as their views diverge on other points, they agree in 
considering the pleas which Socrates is made to set up against 
the main charges brought against him, as frivolous and sophis- 
tical: such as neither he could have used, nor Plato have in- 
vented for him, unless one or the other is to forfeit our admira- 
tion and respect. Mr Ast was not obliged to consider this 
alternative: Mr Delbrueck appears to be steeled against it. 
We cannot contemplate it with so much equanimity : but above 
all we desire to know whether it is inevitable. 

Mr Ast despatches the first question much more briefly 
than Mr D., but in a very different manner, and he certainly 
does not appear to have considered it with equal attention. 
He agrees with Mr D. in saying, that the argument designed 
to prove that Socrates did not voluntarily corrupt the young 
is empty sophistry ; but does not enter into any discussion of 
it. He then observes, that no reply is given to the charge 
in the sense in which it was meant by the prosecutors, which 
is explained by Xenophon in the Memorabilia 1. 2. 9., where 
it is said that Socrates was accused of elating the youth 
of Athens with an arrogant contempt of their hereditary 
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institutions, and of making them prone to violence. Mr Ast, 
however, puts a most singular construction on this charge’. 
He thinks it was meant particularly to refer to Alcibiades, 
and that the offense of which Socrates had been guilty with 
respect to him in the eyes of the Athenians, was that of rivalling 
them in his affections, and attempting to withdraw him from 
public affairs to philosophical contemplation. In this sense 
he was accused of seducing and corrupting their youth. An- 
other branch of the same charge was, as Mr Ast infers from 
a passage in the Gorgias (521 A. 522 A.), that Socrates per- 
plexed the understanding of his young hearers by his subtilties. 

That the defense in the Apology does not expressly meet 
the charge in this sense, must be acknowledged. But it re- 
mains to be proved, or rendered probable, that Socrates so 
understood it. What Xenophon specifies was probably al- 
ledged by the prosecutors in explanation and support of the 
more general terms of the indictment. Whether they put the 
same construction with Mr Ast on the intimacy between Socrates 
and Alcibiades, we are not informed. If they did, it would 
be a surprising coincidence. But the main question is, whether 
Mr Ast is correct in his assertion, which is in substance the 
same with Mr Delbrueck’s, that the Apology does not go to 
the point, but leaves this part of the accusation unrefuted. 
And here it must be admitted, that to a certain degree both 
have truth on their side: for the passage which they single 
out, as containing the pith of the argument, is certainly not 
a satisfactory plea. But on the other hand, why are we bound 
to consider it by itself, and to stake this part of the cause 
upon it? If the questions put to Meletus answer no other 
purpose than that of perplexing him, and Socrates had been 
satisfied with this triumph over his adversary, and had said 
nothing further on the subject, he would indeed have evaded 
the charge instead of refuting it. But if he has on the whole 
completely vindicated himself, what right have we to complain 
because in this particular passage he has directed his aim 
more toward the person than the case? Now the real and 


5 Mr Ast finds an allusion to this charge in the Politicus p. 296. C. D. E. 297. A. 
because it is there argued that a statesman is justified in using compulsion for beneficial 
purposes, even against the letter of the laws. 
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decisive answer to the charge of corrupting the young, is con- 
tained in the description Socrates gives of his pursuits and 
habits, which were a matter of public notoriety, and in the 
testimony which he was ready to produce of the parents and 
friends of those who had experienced the influence of his so- 
ciety. But the admission which he draws from Meletus, 
though not sufficient of itself to prove his innocence, was 
still an important step toward that end, which is completed in 
the context. For though, as Mr Delbrueck observes, it would 
have served to acquit the worst of the Sophists as well as 
Socrates, what is here left wanting to distinguish his case 
from theirs is elsewhere abundantly supplied. ‘The Sophists 
could not have pleaded that, because no man can be impelled 
by the simple desire of making his neighbours worse, therefore 
they could not voluntarily have corrupted their hearers; be- 
cause the answer would immediately have presented itself: 
that their wickedness was not gratuitous, but stimulated by 
the prospect of reputation and gain. But Socrates could con- 
fidently appeal to that depth of poverty (uvpia aevia) in 
which he had voluntarily passed his life, and to the hatred 
and persecution which he had incurred, and to the very situa- 
tion in which he then stood, as so many proofs, that, if he 
had misled or corrupted any one by his conversation, it must 
have been unwittingly. So that if Meletus had been able to 
draw that distinction between the two meanings of éxwv, which 
Mr Delbrueck has explained to us, he might have brought 
the question a step nearer to the issue, but the issue must 
still have been decided against him, and not on any verbal 
subtilty, but on the justice of the case. And hence it does 
not seem necessary to suppose, either that Socrates was himself 
deceived by the ambiguity of the word, or that he designed 
to deceive others. It may indeed be said that this dialogue, 
since by itself it proves nothing, is superfluous, and then it 
would be a weak point, such as Schleiermacher admits the 
work contains: but there will be nothing in it to offend or 
distress us so deeply as Mr Delbrueck. Was it however 
so trivial an advantage, or so unworthy of Socrates, to shew 
the emptiness and feebleness of the man who had undertaken 
to decide on the tendency of his life and doctrines? And 
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may it not be possible that, if we had the speech of Meletus 
before us, we might find in it a key to the tone in which 
Socrates addresses him ? 

But we proceed te examine the manner in which the author 
of the Apology endeavours to repel the second charge, that 
of impiety and unbelief. The charge itself consists of two 
heads. Socrates is accused of rejecting the gods acknowledged 
by the state, and of substituting for them a different object, 
of which we shall speak presently. Schleiermacher has ob- 
served, that*the first part of the charge is not answered so 
forcibly as it might have been: and the defect which he points 
out is exactly similar to that which we have noticed in the 
preceding branch of the defense. An answer is given, but it 
is not formally and directly applied to the question. Socrates 
declares, that the greater part of his life has been spent in the 
service of the Delphic god: but he draws no inference from 
this fact against the charge of impiety. It may be said that 
his assertion was no proof of the fact; but it was as strong 
a one as his accusers could have brought against him, and 
as the nature of the case admitted. For his religious con- 
victions could only be known to himself, and his conformity 
to the worship of the state, which is the argument used in 
Xenophon’s Apology, 11, was no less equivocal evidence. 

A much more difficult question arises on the second branch 
of the charge, as to the meaning attached by the prosecutor 
himself to the terms he used, and the sense in which they 
are taken by the defendant. Mr Ast states the charge to be, 
that Socrates introduced new gods in the room of those wor- 
shipped by his countrymen: and he censures the author of the 
Apology for having mistaken the meaning of the word daipona, 
and Schleiermacher for having suffered himself to be misled by 
this mistake. In the Apology the word is used adjectively, 
and it is on this use of it that the argument turns. Mr Ast 
undertakes to correct this error, by explaining the real meaning 
of the word. But we are afraid his explanation will not be 
thought to throw much light on the subject: for he begins 
- by informing us, that caiponov is neither simply an adjective, 
so that it should be necessary to supply €pyov, onueiov, 
or the like, nor yet a substantive denoting a particular or 
peculiar being (he refers to Lennep on Phalaris, p. 338). In- 
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stead of this, according to him, it has two significations, one, 
that which is divine in general, that is, the divine nature, 
the gods, or simply the deity; the other, that which is divine, 
as the work or revelation of the gods. These two significa- 
tions, however, we are told are so closely allied, that it is 
scarcely possible to distinguish them, and in fact neither of 
them excludes the other, though it is sometimes one and 
sometimes the other that predominates. So far as we can 
find our way in this truly demonian twilight, which Mr Ast 
has selected as the most proper medium for viewing this mys- 
terious subject, we feel inclined to suspect that he has seen 
an object double, which, upon closer inspection, will turn 
out to be simple, and that he has been deceived by an ap- 
pearance on the confines between adjective and substantive, 
which a little consideration will prove to. be a nonentity. He 
concludes by asking, whether in the expression of the indict- 
ment, étepa Kawa Samova, the last word must not be taken 
substantively ? and observes, that the sense is required by the 
contrast between these cava damona and the gods of the state. 
In the mean while he has not produced a single other passage 
to justify the rendering, new deities, and the argument which 
he draws from the terms of the indictment is very far from 
convincing. Since the gods of the state might have been 
described collectively as to Qetov, or To Satuoviov, so as 
merely to express the supernatural or divine, abstracting from 
the distinction between a person or agent, and a thing, there 
seems to be no impropriety in opposing éTepa Kawa Samora 
to them in an equally general sense. 

Schleiermacher, in a note to his translation of the Apology 
observes, that it appears from the Memorabilia 1, 1, 2. 3, that 
Socrates himself can never have considered that which, under 
the phrase to Cauomov, he described as his inward monitor, 
in the light of a specific supernatural being. For Xenophon 
there speaks of it as something resembling in kind the ordinary 
instruments of divination, as birds, voices, omens, sacrifices. 
And in this same passage he mentions his conjecture, that this 
was the origin of the charge brought against Socrates of 
religious innovation: Kai MAVTLKH Xpwmevos ouK apavns nV" 
dtereOpvddy 70 yap, ws pain Zwxparys, TO Saiworov €aUTW 
onuaiver. 60ev on Kal pardiora (LOL Sokovow auTov ee eernGat 
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Kawa Carpovec cope pew. ‘O dé ovdén Katvor epov siaehepe 
Tov addd\wv boot paw iK mY voutCovTes oiwvots TE Xpovrar Kal 
pyuas kat cuufodos Kal Ovcias. According to this opinion 
of Xenophon, which was probably also that of Socrates, it 
was extremely natural for the latter to interpret the language 
of the indictment as he is made to do in our Apology. At 
the same time it is not necessary to suppose that Meletus either 
himself had any clear and definite notion on the subject, or 
wished to convey any. He adopted an expression of the 
greatest possible latitude, not particularly caring perhaps 
what conceptions it suggested, so long as they were such as 
would excite the rage of bigotry and fanaticism against So- 
crates; and for this he sufficiently provided by the two ac- 
companying epithets, érepa, and kava. It mattered little 
what it was that Socrates had introduced, so long as it was 
proved to be something connected with religion, which was 
new, and different from the received opinions. 

Mr Ast’s next objection has even less appearance of force. 
He contends that our author has entirely mistaken the nature 
of the supernatural sign by which Socrates was guided, when 
he represents it as exerting a merely restraining power, and 
Cicero who, de Divinat. 1. 54, has adopted the same view of 
it, loses in consequence all credit for discernment with Mr Ast. 
A passage in the Phedrus, which gives exactly the same 
account of the supernatural sign, (p. 242. B. dei dé pe emwioyet, 
0 av uéAAw mparTew,) is for no other reason supposed to be 
interpolated. Mr Ast conceives that it is in itself incredible, 
that the divine intimation should never have manifested itself 
except in warning or deterring; a point on which, until we 
obtain some more accurate information about its nature, it 
will perhaps be safer not to pronounce an opinion. He also 
contends that the contrary is stated by Xenophon in several 
passages of the Memorabilia, where the sign is said to have 
announced to Socrates, as well what he was to do as what 
to avoid: for instance, 1. 1.4. 1v. 8.1. But there is really 
no inconsistency between these and similar passages and the 
assertion in our Apology, and in the Phaedrus. For it is 
evident that a sign which only forbade might, by its absence, 
shew what was permitted, and thus a positive kind of guidance 
might not improperly be ascribed to it: as in the case before 
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us it might have been truly said, that Socrates was inwardly 
encouraged to present himself before his judges, because the 
warning voice had given no signal of any approaching evil. 
Thiersch has some excellent remarks on the steps by which 
this divine voice or sign was gradually elevated in the imagin- 
ation of later writers into a supernatural being, the genius 
of Socrates. But this is an inquiry foreign to our present 
subject. 

it appears then that we have no reason to think that our 
Apologist mistook anything that was intelligible in the charge 
of irreligion and new religion which was brought against 
Socrates. But still we have to inquire whether his attempt to 
refute the latter charge is not, as Mr Delbrueck contends, a 
mere sophistical evasion. Mr Ast likewise condemns it as not 
merely sophistical and absurd, but, if that is anything more, idle 
and groundless. But his manner of proving it to be so seems 
to partake very largely of the same qualities; for he assumes 
that the work is a counterfeit, and that Meletus meant to charge 
Socrates not with absolute atheism, but only with introducing 
new deities. Since however we cannot yet consent to this as- 
sumption, we must take it for granted that in the course of the 
trial Meletus, being questioned about his meaning, gave the 
answer which we find reported in the Apology, and which he 
probably thought would be most injurious to Socrates, or most 
difficult for him to refute, or the easiest for himself to defend: 
that he believed no gods at all. This then was the charge 
which Socrates had to meet. But Mr Delbrueck objects that 
instead of meeting it fairly, by a confession of his religious 
principles according to the model he himself proposes, Socrates 
again contents himself with a miserable triumph over the sim- 
plicity of Meletus, who is entrapped into a declaration con- 
trary to his own meaning, about the equivocal word damona. 
Mr Delbrueck will have it that Meletus in his indictment used 
the word, not, as Mr Ast supposes, in a very narrow sense, but 
in the most general of all, and so as to exclude all relation to 
dainoves as personal beings. But little as we can feel any par- 
tiality for Meletus, justice is due to him as well as to his adver- 
sary, and it really seems to be taking too great a liberty with 
him, to impute to him a degree of stupidity almost worthy of 
Melitides, merely that Socrates may take a contemptible advan- 
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tage of it. How does Mr D. know what Meletus meant by 
his indictment? and why may not Xenophon have been right 
in his conjecture, that it may have been suggested to him We 
the reports that were spread about the peculiar kind of divi- 
nation which Socrates professed? If so, it would not have 
been likely that he should have answered Socrates by saying 
that da:uovwa meant something which did not imply the exist- 
ence of any kind of supernatural beings, and he would have 
entangled himself in a difficulty from which an abler disputant 
would scarcely have been able to extricate himself, if he had 
attempted to define a class of supernatural agents which did 
not fall under the denomination either of @eds or dainwy. On 
the other hand, if Socrates, as he is made to say at p. 31 D., was 
reminded by the indictment of his own supernatural warnings, 
and was in the habit of referring them to a higher power, he 
had no inducement to combat the charge, as if it had imputed 
to him disbelief of all personal existence of beings superior to 
man. It seems very doubtful whether any Greek could have 
given a better answer than Meletus: for Aristotle in alluding 
to it, expressly in one passage of the Rhetoric (11. 18.), and 
tacitly, but distinctly, in another (11. 23), manifestly considers 
the argument as a legitimate one, from which there was no 
escape. And indeed what could it be that guided or warned 
Socrates, in the most momentous epochs of his life, but some- 
thing endowed with intelligence and will? Meletus therefore 
when pressed upon this point, could scarcely help retracting 
his charge of atheism, which nevertheless, without a great deal 
more either of candour or of forethought than we are called 
upon to attribute to him, he was very likely to make. From 
whatever side the charge of irreligion was examined, it was 
sure to prove a base, malignant, calumny. Socrates began at 
a point from which he was soon led to detect the confusion of 
his adversary’s ideas, and hence to drop the inquiry: but both 
the negative and the positive part of the charge, in the sense 
which Meletus assigned to them, are substantially answered 
in our Apology. On the other hand the declaration which Mr 
Delbrueck wishes Socrates to have made, would certainly have 
been unintelligible to the great majority of his hearers, even if 
he would have understood it himself; but all that is in it really 
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applicable to his case, is much more forcibly expressed in his 
own speech. 

If we might hope that we have despatched Mr Delbrueck’s 
first two objections, we should proceed with great confidence to 
meet the remaining one, which relates to the language of So- 
crates on the subject of death. The former passages, when 
they are torn from the context undoubtedly present an ap- 
pearance of difficulty: but the third seems to carry its meaning 
so clearly on its face that it requires some ingenuity to mis- 
interpret it. Whoever the author of the Apology was, he was 
certainly not a person of such contemptible understanding as 
to make Socrates express contradictory sentiments in the course 
of the same passage. When therefore we find him speaking 
with transport of the hope of a future life, we cannot suppose 
that he had just before been describing annihilation as a thing 
in itself better than existence. The mention of the Great 
King, which is so peculiarly offensive to Mr Delbrueck, seems 
to suggest a natural explanation of the sentiment, which renders 
it perfectly worthy and characteristic of Socrates. Assuredly 
he who had lived so long in the extreme of poverty, and yet was 
conscious of having enjoyed the highest happiness that man 
can taste on earth, did not mean to represent the condition 
of the Persian king as supremely desirable. But he may have 
meant to indicate that, according to the use which most men 
make of life, and according to their ideas of its value, the good 
and evil are so nearly balanced, as to neutralize each other, and 
frequently to render the loss of it a gain. Certainly if, as Mr 
Delbrueck suggests, the wise and good man had been mentioned 
instead of the Great King, it must have been for a very differ- 
ent purpose. But if Socrates could have alluded to his own 
particular case, he might perhaps have consoled his friends 
with the remark: that to him death was a gain, as it enlarged 
and perpetuated the moral influence of his life; or, as Mr D. 
says, because his truly happy life began with and arose out of 
his death. 

Surely these are not difficulties which need drive a man to 
despair, or which ought to embitter his solitary hours with 
melancholy, or from which he can reasonably hope to be relieved 
by a special dispensation of Providence. It is a case in which 
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if we put our shoulders to the wheel we shall be able to 
extricate ourselves from our scruples, and to pursue our 
journey with ease and cheerfulness. We have only one ob- 
servation to add before we quit this subject, on which we may 
appear to some to have dwelt too long. Mr Delbrueck’s 
opening reflexions on the effect which the oracle produced 
upon Socrates are pleasing and interesting, but they appear to 
us to contain a mixture of truth and error. It may be readily 
conceived, and seems to be confirmed by several authentic 
accounts, that Socrates really considered himself as fulfilling 
a divine mission by his life and labours. But that this idea 
was first suggested to him by the Delphic oracle is, to say 
the least, extremely improbabie; though such an accidental 
occurrence (for who but a sincere Pagan can believe it to have 
been more) may have contributed to confirm the impression, 
and may have given it a definite form in his mind. But surely 
his character and pursuits had been already fixed, before Che- 
rephon could have ventured to inquire, whether any man better 
deserved the title of wise. No additional dignity is imparted 
to his selfdevotion, by considering it as the effect of such a 
casual inspiration. It was the spontaneous, necessary, result of 
his moral and intellectual constitution, and needed not to be 
connected with the eternal order of Providence by a tie so frail 
as a perishable superstition. 


Vor. EL. No. 6: 4F 


SIMPLICIUS DE CLO. 


Mosr scholars are aware that the Greek text of the 
commentary of Simplicius on Aristotle’s treatise de Ceelo first 
published by Aldus at Venice in 1526, is spurious; having 
been printed from a strangely garbled version or paraphrase 
of the genuine work. This circumstance was first made known 
to the learned by Mons' Amedée Peyron, of Turin, who 
discovered in the Royal Library of that city a MS. containing 
the true text of Simplicius, and published some specimens of 
it, together with the corresponding passages in the Venetian 
edition; so as to leave no doubt whatever respecting the fact 
he was desirous of establishing’. It still remains however to 
be explained by what singular accident Aldus came to pitch 
upon the spurious MS. from which he published his edition. 
I term it a singular accident because I apprehend that the 
interpolated text is much more scarce than the genuine one; 
and had Aldus collated any other copy he must have disco- 
vered his error. The Florence Library contains another copy 
of the spurious Simplicius’; but the University of Oxford 
possesses no less than four MSS. containing either the whole 
or considerable portions of the genuine work. The most 
valuable and perfect of these is a MS. belonging to Corpus 
Christi College. It is a large folio of 341 leaves, written 
on paper by different hands, with few abbreviations, about 
the middle of the fifteenth century*, and with the exception 
of some trifling lacunse, contains the entire treatise of Simpli- 


1 Empedoclis et Parmenidis Fragmenta ex Codice Taurinensis Bibliothece re- 
stituta et illustrata ab Amedeo Peyron in Taurin. Acad. LL. Orient. Professore Vices 
Gerente. Simul agitur de genuino Greco Textu Commentarii Simplicii in Aris- 
totelem de Colo et Mundo. Lips. 1810. 8vo. 

2 Bibl. Medic. Laurent. Catal. Cod. 27. Plut. 85. noticed by Prof. Peyron. 

3 At the bottom of the first leaf is the following note: Hic liber emptus fuit ab 


heredibus Gulielmi Grocim Anno Domini 1501 pro Collegio Corporis Christi Clai- 
mondo Preside. 
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cius. By the kindness of the President and Fellows of the 
Society to which it belongs, I have been enabled to make 
some extracts from it, which I shall lay before the reader 
in conjunction with the corresponding passages in the Venetian 
edition of 1526, that he may be enabled to compare the two 
texts together, and form his own explanation of this literary 
curiosity. Mons" Peyron was inclined to think that the 
spurious text was a retranslation of the Latin version of 
William de Moerbeke, who was Archbishop of Corinth about 
1280 a.p. ‘This version was first published at Venice in 
1540, and Mons’ Peyron has certainly proved that there 
exists a remarkable coincidence between it and the spurious 
Simplicius; but his hypothesis leaves one important pheno- 
menon unexplained, namely, the agreement of the false with 
the genuine text, in so many instances that it can hardly be 
doubted that the interpolator must have had access to the 
original work. My own opinion is, that the interpolated text 
ought rather to be looked upon as a paraphrase made from 
the genuine treatise of Simplicius; that this formed the basis 
of de Moerbeke’s translation, and having fallen into the hands 
of the Venetian printer, was published by him as the original 
commentary on Aristotle’s treatise de Ceelo. It is certain that 
paraphrases were very common in the middle ages, especially 
among the commentators of Aristotle, and Simplicius himself 
held a sufficiently distinguished rank among the interpreters 
of that philosopher, to deserve that his work should be made 
the subject of a similar exercise. The paraphrase in question 
is not without its value in a critical point of view, as it often 
leads to the true reading where the MSS. of the genuine text 
are defective. 

In making the following extracts, my wish has been 
principally to exhibit those portions of the work of Simpli- 
cius, which contain passages from writers now lost, especially 
the fragments of Parmenides and Empedocles, in which the 
readings of the Corpus MS. are in many instances preferable 
to those of the Turin copy published by Professor Peyron. 
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Ep. VENET. 


Fol.t a. ‘O 0€ @etos ‘Tau Brxyos, Tov okOTOV €v TOU- 
TOLS TOLOUMEVOV ape TOU oupaviou Kal Getov owWUaTos uct 
Teptau Saver Kat ry mept TaVTOS Tou Koopou Bewpiay, WS 
63) meprexopevyy Ur avTov KaT ovGiay, Kal viretKougay auT@ 
pos HY eve pryetay THS _yeverews. adrAa On Kal Tept Tov 
OTOLN ELOY Kal TwV €Vv Tot or otxetor iS Suva newr, émevdy TavTa 
mavra Tov Lies etnpTyrat, Kal TMV EV TO oupave Te- 
PuovTov, Luptavos oe 0 meryas Kal ol meT avTOP nkoNou 
OnxoTes avT@, TEpt TOU KaNovLEvOV Ku pts oupavov= TOUTESTEL 
Wept TOU aidtov Kal KUKNov GwpaATos TV mTpayuateiav elvat 
pace’ THY emirypapyy ws opaTat AKOVOVTES, KGL Ov Tapace- 
XO mevot "AdeEavdpov héryovTa TOV oKOTOV €Eivat Tept KOG}LOv 
Kal TOV aTAwY TwWUaToP. 

Fol. ib. At 6 Kat Nexodaos 6 Hepurarntixos rept wap- 
Tey TOV ev TO Koo me KaT €l00g ToLetTaL horyov" ava Kat 
avTos ‘Apiororédys é ev TW TpiTe BuBrOw TavTyS THIS mpary- 
Mareias, Tepi Tov év auTy TH mparyuarela ELonuevo” év 
Kefahatp cvacapor, kay TH Toop TOV Merewpodorytceov 
ove adhaxou epi KOC ILOVv prov eipnavat, ov8 ovTws rept 
oupavou Ss mpl KOG LOU. 

Fol. 3a. "“Eove 06 a&tov émionunvacOa ort mapa To 
curves 0 ‘Aptororehys [lv@ayopicats mOavornow eis. THY 
oeteev exp pNTaTO. 

Ibid. ‘O 6é Oavucdoros ITrohematos €v 7H povo/3u Br 
mept cracTdcews Kadws améoecev, OTL OVK Eigt TAELoUS TwDV 
T pLov c1racTacew. 

Fol. 3b. Tourer 6é THY UToVécewy Kai LIdkwrivos év 
ie _Tept KOonou meuvyTac Poudopevos yap KaTa areva 

detEar THY aicidryra Tou oupavov uoiv ‘Apis rorenet mev 
yap ouders a av ely Tovos, €lTLS AUTO was uTroVEcets Tas mept 
7 meumrou gwmaTos vTodeE oro, Tav Tas eyor" TOUTWY yap 
OUTS eXovTer emeTat ” aidiorns Kar. apiOuov" kal o [da- 
Tw c€ € erépav Coker ovciay amosicovat TW oupavies" él yap 
Kar eloos TévTE oTOLYELa TOY mevTE Twa T wy no: Kal 
TO,TE Cwdexcedpor dtarypaer adhos 4 Kata Toy oupavov Ow 
aaa Kal may ere poy Tou oupaviov puoty Umap yew mapa 
THY Tupauica, kal TO oxTdespov Kal TO cixordetpov, Ka TOV 
KuKor, pavepov 6 OTL Kat KaT auTov eTEpov core Kar ouctav. 
kai OTe kat DdXarwv opiCera wevTe Elva Ta aTAG cwuaTe 
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Copy uw. ELC. 

Fol. ir. ‘O dé Oetos ‘laufsrvyos Tov aKkorov wepi Tov 
ovpaviov Kat Qetov owparos év ToUToIS Touod Kevov meptra- 
Bev? Kal pust Kat TH rept TOU kogpou dXov Gewptay ws 
ee ép auth Kat ovatay Kal Oovevovcav aur 70s 
epryaciay EveTews: ov pyy adda Kat Tepl Tw aeetetay 
Kal TOV év Tots gTorxetors evuTrapxova7s Suvdpews. €77€L03] 
Ta TowvTa ar oupavou etpyrat Kat Tay KAT @UvTOD Te pl- 
ovTwy. Ev pravos o€ 0 peryas KaL OL per aur axoNovPovvTes 
auto mept Tou Kuptws oupavou TOUTETTL aidlov Kal Kukhopo- 
pyTLKOU TWLATOS THY TpayLatelav €ivar dacw" Els THY 
exrypacyy ws EowKev amrofsréemovtTes’ Kat ovK amrovexoucvot 
Tepi KOoMoU Kal TeV atTA@v TOU KoTPOU GwUaTwY EryoYTA 
TOV OKOTFOV. 

Fol. 2r. “AmédXee kat NexodXaos 0 Llepuatntikos elTe 
peuvnuat Tepl TOU TaVTOS éeTUypayas TeEpt TavTwY TMV éVv 
TW KOT LW KaT €10n ToletTa Tov Aoryor" a\A\a Kat avTos 
A pis ToT eds €y To Tpit uBAuw Tavis THS mparyuaretas 
mept Twv éV auTn Aeyouevwy ouvnpnuEvios exe nevos, Kat 
év TO TOV Merewpodorytiiov T poor oudeTepwOt jept KOG {LOU 
paciv cipyevat. 

Fol. 4r. ‘Emoryoat dé a&iov Ort mapa TO ouvnbes 0 
‘AptororéAns rats Llu8ayopixats évoeieeow eis amocekey € expr 
caro. 

Fol. 4s. “O dé Oavpacres Irodeuatos ev To wept dta- 
oTATEWs povouBrw Kahws amedeicer OTL ovK eiat wAeéloves 
TOV Tplwv OLlagTacewD. 

Fol. 5s. Tovtwy oé Trev vrobécewv Kal T1Awrivos év 
T™ Tept KOo MOU Envnjovevce® PoudnOeis yap kara [dateva 
dimodeifae THY TOU oupavou aidiornra prow" ‘ApisroreXet 
sev yep ovoev ap Tpary ua ety eltis avTou Tas umobecets 
TOU mEenT TOU mapacéterat owuaTos TavTas eyou" OTt Tov- 
TOV OUTS exovt@y émeTat 9 aiowoTys 1 KaT apiOjov' Kal 
TlXkatev dé GdAny & EoltKkev Ovclav amoswovat Tw oupaney €l yap 
ElooTolad TA TeVTE oxyMara TOV mévTE wud TeV voutter, 
Kal TO Swdexaédpyy cveCwryparyersOau KaTa TOV oVvpavoy epic 
Mévov TO TaV pyow aNrw OvTe Tapa THY Tupapiod, Kal TO 
OKTdedpov Kat TO cikoo ced pov kat tov Kvov Ondrov 67 Kat 
Kar avtov aXXo Ty ovoiay eat Kal ort HAatwv wévTe 


> \ € A , a \ \ , , 
eivac Ta am7Aa cwmaTa voulfel KATA Ta WevrTe synuaTa 
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Ep. VENET. 


KATA TA TEVTE oxMaTa apxecet Revoxparns O YynTWTATOs 
TWY €KELVOU sg ev TW mepi rou [HAatwvos Biv ypa- 
Pov TavTa. ‘ta pev ouv (ou oUTM Cunpytac eis ideas Kat 
Mmeépn maven Cuuupev mexpe ov él Ta mevTe TToOLXeLa api- 
KOtTO" a c7) TEVTE oXnbaT a Kal mévre cWuaTa wWvoRaceD, 
aiVepa Kat aU p Ka vowp Kal yy kat aepa.” 

Fol. 4a. wee Kal au7os O Fevapyos owodoryet ry pa- 
pwr ouTws’ “éoTw Tt _TeTparywvoy Kal TOUTO mepiax OTe 
KUKNW eee TOU €Vvos mAeupou oTep ryiveTau akwv Tov 
KuAtvepov" éml oe THS mepiaxyOeicns mapadAndou nxXOe on- 
metov Te Kal €v iow XY pov TO TE onuciov ueAOéETW THVOE 
THY rypauany Kal TO mapardyoryparjoy cis TO AUTO e7ray- 
nx9w mari, dev npeato pépecbar moet yap To mer 
mapadhyrorypay pov KUALWOpoV, TO 06 eve Oev onuetov ert 
Tns evOelas, EdXuKa.” 

Fol. 5b. “Iaoréov 6€ 6tt o LTltoXeuatos é€v TH Tept 
ororxeiwy Puprjp kal €Vv ToIS omrucots kal o meryas T\w- 
TIVOS KQL Zevapxos €v Tats Tpos TY TeUTTHVY OVGiaY aTro- 
pias, Tas er evleias Kevyoets TOV oTotxelwy, yivomeveoy TE 
eT Kal ev TH Tapa puow OvTwr TOTM, Kal ouTrw év Tw 
Kata duow iaeeiCun elval. 

Ibid. ‘AX’ a’ry y dmopia ws Ure Tov Zevapyou tpo- 
TeOeica per odiya NvOnTeT aL. 

Ibid. in fin. ‘O06 E Revapyxos ceuTépay a amopiay eTaTropel 
Tept Tay menmryy ovciay mera THv emt Tey aTAav pate 
mov amopiar, 7 pos TO OTL TOU am)ov cwuaTos aTAH cori 
 KaTa uow Kivyous® not yp OTL ouden! Tey TeToapor 
oT orxelon non Umapxovte KaTa gpuow éoTa 1 er cvdeias 
kivyow’ adN €v porw Te yiweoOa TO dé yivomevov ouK 
éoTw amtA@s’ adda peragy Tov elvat Kal TOU fA Eivat WoTrEp 
Kal TO KivOUpEVvoY. Kal ‘yap TOUTO eoTt meTacu Tov Anp- 
Oncopevov TOTOU Kal Tov TpokaTeyopevou Kal core n 
an ouryyevys 7] KUWNTEL werapody Tis ovca Kal ary 

L Ola TOUTO TO Pepopevov avo Tp ou paper Kupiws eivat 
mvp’ adda péeperbue aepucvoupevoy els Tov ouKeLov TOmov, UTre- 
pavaBav dé Ta aAXa kai npennoay, TOTE yeryove Kuptws mvp 
eidomrover Tat yap TavT ™ Oéoe Kovgov" KaL 7 yn TOTE 
Kuptws €oTl Ns ore ipisrarar Tots ad)ors" TOV 06 pécor 
TOTroV €Teo YEV TO bdwp KaL O anp’ TO ev vowp OTE eqpi- 
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Comn€y Cal. 
apket Fevorparys O YUNTUs TATOS auTou Tar axpoar@v év TO 
mept Iarwvos Biw TAOE ypapev" “Ta pev ovy oa, ouTwW 
dnperro eis iceas TE Kal pepy TavTa Tpomov Cuaipav € ews cis 
Ta Tayo oToLyela apixeto TOV Cow a 0) mevre oXNMaTa 
Kal owuaTa wronacer eis alGepa Kal TUp, Kal vowp Kal yi, 
Kal aépa.” 

Fol. Gr. ‘Qs kai avtos 0 Zévapyos ouororyer ypadev 
oUTws' “éoTw TI TEeTpaywvor, Kal TOUTO Tepiaryéec Ow KUKAW 
pevovons mLas TAEUPAS TLS AEwY TOU Kudu puxod" él oé radray 
mapaddrou mepupeponerry peperbe Th ONMELOV, Kal €v iow 
Xpovm ToUTO TO onjKeLOV TavTyy cuekitw THY Y ypapuny® amo- 
cabot ao Oe maAdw exer OOev npeato pépecOar’ qOLEt ryap oUTWS 
TO ev mapadAndory paupov KUAw¢pov, TO O€ cpepomevov 
onperov emt THs evOeias Edika.” 


, / \ ef e ~ ? - \ ~ 
Fol. 8s.  Iovreor oé ott o L[itoNepatos ev Tw TEpL TwV 
“/ =~ ‘ ~ c , 
amouxeioy PuPrALw, kal ev Tos omtiKois Kai [INwrivos o méryas 
\ \ / SL , , 
KL Revapxos €v Tals impos THY TEUTTHY ovolav atopiats 
a , , yA 
THY pev er evGetas Kiyo TW OTOLYELWY ‘yLVOMEVHY, ETL 
, ? \ / \ \ 
Kat €v TH Tapa guow ovTwY ToT adda pnTw TwY KaTa 
is ? , > 
dvow arerynhotwy civat pactv. 


Ibid. "AdAAa TovTo To a Tropov meT ONTYOY ws TOU 
"E€apyou mpofsaddopevov Oradvcopat. 
Fol. 9 r. ‘O oe Zevapxos ceurépay a amopiay €v ToS pos 


THY TET TV ovctay dmopyuevors pera THY TOV aTA@Y pan 
(LOV amoper’ pos TO TOU amhou TWAT OS amhiv clvat KaTa 
puow THY Kivqouy" ovdevi yap pyou TwDV Tecod pw OTOLXElwy 
) OLoTt Kara vow éoTw 4 ém evOElas Kiwnots, adda rywo- 
pero movov" TO oe “yevomevov ovk ETW ATA, AAG TOU TE 
€ival Kal TOU pa) €ivat metagy" xabamep Kal TO Kwvoupevou 
Kal yap TOUTO EGTW Ev KEVO Tou TE eau Pavopevou TOTrOU 
Kal TOU mpoKarexouevov" Kat core avy ryeves n evens 77 
Kwyoet meTapsorAn Tis ovca Kat avTyn Kul Oia TOUTO TO ava- 
peperOat Aeryouevov up ou pac €iVaL Kuptios Tp adda 
yivemevov eGov éml Tov oucevov TOTOV Kal €mimTo\acay Tols 
Gors kal npEnnTay, TOTE yiver@ar Kuplws” cidomroteta at 
yap avtTo Kad’ daov €oTl Koudov 77 Bécet TavTn’ Kal 7 
y" TOTE Kupios €oTl vii OTav vTooTH Tots ahRors Kal TO 
MEoOV eTLT XN TOTOov Kal TO vowp Kal o slip’ Kat TO pev 
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Caver ev TH yn vpicratat 66 TO dept’ Oo o¢ anp OTe 
epetaver TH tar upiorarae o€ Tw mupe not Telvuy ort 
Tov aTAoU cwMpaTos anhinv Elva THY Kiwynow Kata puow, 
evdes QTOOeLKVUTaL’ Ov yep TO uTapYovre, adda TW yWo- 
mene cupBePnnos € coTW 9 Kivnots” 6l Towuv Oet Kal Tors ion 
vmapxyoug amoowovat Tiva Kiyo arhiy, THD KUKAY arro- 
Oudovar Oei" elmep 1 ovo aura povat avAat 4 TE KUKA@ 
Kal 1) 67% evbelas’ 7 5S ew evOeias Tay ywonevwy ect Kal 
ov TeV vTapXovToV Tesoapov OUK amrstKoTws ou arodvwret 
Tis TH ev Tupt THY KUKA® Tots © addAots TH npsuiay. 

Fol. 6a. Arropet 6€ wadw o Eévapyos OuK avaryeacoy 
civat Evywr, et Tos aTots Kal vatkors TWMacW 1 gvots 
ané0wkEev ATAGS KIVHTELS OiKElas Kal GUTyTyEVEIS, Cia TOUTO 
0m Kal Tats amhais Kewyoeow amoosoodGa ama gQuoixa 
TwMATE ovee yap curdera THs cuvderors aTréowkev. nV yap 
av aurep trys a7erpov" ametpot yap cio at ouvOeTor 
KLWHTELS. 

Fol. 6 b. Tavras ev ouv Tas evoTaces Tov Zevapxov 
Kat TiGnot Kat VEL O AdeEavepos’ AEeryer o€ Kal &dAnv oO 
Eevapxos Tout yy" Tijy KVKAW Kino aovvaTov eivat amAou 
TwUATOS Kara prow" é mew) €v TOUS aihors. cwpacw oporo~ 
pepeot OUGLY, isoraxy det eivat mavra Ta pep. év 06 
THO KuKhep Ta T pos TO KevT poy mepn Bpadvrepa é€oTw Tov 
7 pos TH Tepipeperay _etrep ev TO avTO xpove éml €AaT- 
TULOS OLAGTNMATOS KIWEITAL KAY TH opaipe o€ ot mepi Tous 
Tonous KuKot Bpacurepov Tov Top pure peo KevouvT aL’ TAXITT A 
O€ TaVTMV O BeylIgTOS Tw TapadAnrwv. 

Ibid. Tavra pev 0 Zévapyos avtéOnxe mpos tas vroGe- 
oes Tas UT ‘Apia roreXous Anpeeicas: Tov vewv o€ Tes do&ns, 
Ws OOKET, OnpevTns, évoTacels TiWvas Tov Zevapxov uTeN Our 
Kat Twas eTEpas ToLavTas TPOTETALPLGAMEVOSs 7 Tov A piaroréXous 

aT yTyopos avearn, Tov KEV. OKOTFOV dmavra evo TT aMEvos ws 
gprow amoceteat TOV KOOMOY plapror, aoTeEp aO)ov Tt merya 
Tapa Tov KTicToU Amnpopevoss €l KTioTHY avTOV povew Tw 
plaprav arrooeteat Kal ovcEvos ap@aprov" Oud 06 TaVTHY THY 
eperw Tots vr ‘Apia Toredous evTava heryoucvors avTiXeryew 
emuxerpet, oa MaKkpov BuBrAtwr eh ify ov |LOVvoV TO thy Ga 
Tous avata Onrous exmdngew, arr ws oipncnt mela Tous amro- 
oT pepe Kal Marware Tous TETALCEUMEVOUS A aro THS AVA VOT EWS 
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vowp ore av émeTohaty ev ™H YN ihiarara o€ TT! Tupi 
TO ovv ToU amdAov owuarTos nol adap eivat Kara pow 
THY Kiva, Yevdos éaTlv’ O€denkTaL 4p, ws ou Te ovTt 
adda TO Tyevoperep oup[seByxos eat 7 kivgots® el be a apa xp 
Kat Tos elon ovow amodivovat Tia KiWyow, Kal TavTHY 
atAnv, THY EyKUKALOV aTrooloovat Xp1- eimrep Ovo mova auTat 
atAal 9) TE KUKAW Kal n €m evOcias rytvomevw €oTiv, adr 
ovUK OVTWY THY TETTApwr, ovK adv ovuv atomws amoooln Tis 
TH Tupt THY eryKUKALOV’ ToLs d€ addAow Tpict, THY npEepiar. 


Fol. 9s. ‘Amwrret dé maw ’ ‘Efapyos ouK avaryKnv €ivat 
AEyou él Tots amAots puarors Twmac amXas aTrooeowKe 
Tas oliKElas Kal ouryryevers KLWHoELS 1 prow, non Oud Tov Kal 
Tas amhais KUHoETW ATAA aTrOvEOwKEeVaL TA puowca owmara’ 
oude yap ouvOeow TALS ouvbérous ATOOGOWKED" mV yap av 
ametpov avt@v TO 7mANQOos" aTretpot yap clay at ouvOero 
KLWYTELS. 

Fol. 10s. Tav’ras mév ovy tas évoTacets TOU "E€apyou 
év tovrTow Kat TiOnoite Kal OvéAvoEV 6 Are Eavopos” Aervyer 
dé Kat adAnv o Eévapxos Tour yy" THY KUKAW Kiwnow aov- 
vatov amdouy cwua eva Kata prow elep év mev Tous 
am Aois cwpacw ojovojee pew ovow igotaxy wavTa Ta popia 
cot, ev de TO KUKAW Ta mos TW KevTpY ael Bpadirepa 
TwV pos 7™ _mepipepela ECTUWs eumep év TO avTw xpovey 
edar Tova KLVOUVTQaL TWY Troppwlev, KaL TaXLoTA TavTwv oO 
Mey LOT OS TOV TapahrAyAwy. 


Fol. 11 r. Tauta mev oO Eévapyos av Ty pyKey 7 pos Tas 
TOU ‘AptatoréXous mraparypbeicas uToVEces” Tov oe Tis 
ep miLcov do€ns ws EOLKE Onparnss TwV TOU EZevapyov Twas 
£VTTAGELS vTosadonevos, kat a\Xas ToLavTas aOpoicas, KaTY- 
yopos avéou Tou ‘A ptatotéXous" KOTO mev Tov OAov 
EVOTNOALEVOS ws acy peaprov arroveteat TOV KOTMOV, Ws 
émaQXov Tt mera mapa Tov Onuoupryod Anropevos ci oe 
pOaprov" pLovov aurov amrodeten TOV OnuLoupryov, unoevos O€ 
apbaprov' cud TavT av dé THY mpobuuian, Tos evTav0a 
Aeryouevors UrO TOU ‘Apis ToTéXous avTiverye mpot Mera dua 


! Cod. pbaprov. 
Hou. 1). Nox: 4G 
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TOY TOLOUTWY Aypov. ws av aveteTaora pévovra Ta €v Togou- 
Tol ypaperta XapTais, €K TOU ayTiheryety [Ovov 7 pos THY 
Apiaroré)ous cotav, copias dvruromontas 7) ouryypapet. 
Eryw O€ of0a TAS ToLAVTAS mporreretas @oTEp TOUS KaNoULEVOUS 
‘Adwvidos Ky7rous avOetv Tapa Tos avacOyTos Kat voucOeicas 
eival Te €v oAlyats TUE pas amocéc0a. Kat por THv Apioro- 
Tédouvs TpatyuaTeiav cvacapycacba mpobepeven eooke Ta 
OvvaTa 21} mTaptoety Tas evoTaceEls TOU avopos evoyovcas TV 
TETALOEUPEVOV MEV OVOE VES TOV OaTawevTwY Tos ael Tots vEoLs 
XaipovtTas Kal XaXeTalvovTas emt Tals TWY Tadalwy avopav 
do€ats’ Ett dé TOs Nryoumevous Tiuav TO OEiov, et TOV OUpavov 
ws act "yevomevoy T pos varypertay TOV dvOpuray, pndev 
vopiCwou exew efaipeTov ™pos Ta THe, adn’ OMolws avTov 
TOUTOLS pOaprov nryourat ovror yap TH €auTOV mept Qeov 
Coen oun Baivery TaUTAS Tas evoracers vopiovras, ova meryanys 
aryouot Tins, ovoevy pey OVTE TOUTWY ElooTES OUTE TaD 
‘Apisroré)ous, T pos a ToAp@ot Tas TolavTas évoTacels 
emaryew" adha ™ pos ahAnhous TahavTevovTes, Kal 7pos has 
KavXwmevor, ore Ta TOV procopen avarérpamrat dorypara. 
TOUTWY ouy Xapw, Kal ova ToUTO éxovTas akoyy paw, Kai 
iv’ 4 tov ‘Apiororedous Tepl ovpavoy mpayuaTeta, Kal 7 
OeoceBns wept tov KaBorov Evvora emi Tas apxaias évookou 
ryvepuns avédextos pelverev, EOokE mor Ka TAUTAS Tas EvoTAaCELS 
mpolerva kal yca KaTa THY euavrou Suva” mpemwoe- 
OTE pov yap G00KEt cum BrBacew META TOV 7Hs mparyparetas 
UTOMVNMATLOTWVY Kal TAs evo racers Ka Tas voces avToV. 
eloe Tou dokw Kata TOU GVOpOs TOVTOV aTroToLRWTEpor ypycOaL 
T@ oO, by arakiovTH Noes” QUE yd éoTL mot ano 
tis mpos Tov avopa, ov ovde der Eryvwv more’ adda 
7 pwTov wey THY aKpion Kpiow aétov emiBeivar TW pEna- 
Onkore Tapa A pisroréXous, Kal Twv exelvou vroMyyMaATLaT OY, 
elite Tou Tap EKELVWY enadoner® ouvoe amo Mevavopou Kat 
‘Hpworavov Kal TWY TOLOUTwY apixero nev axpiBéoTepor 
TOU ‘A pio ToTEAOUS THY Tept Tw OvtTwy adyOeav aevOeis, 
kai ovk évdanOeis mept ‘Apistorédous rypadew ov Tis 
TEeXVNS autijs édpav adXov Kaul marépa KaA@Y TIS OUK 
dv auapTy. Kat ort TEXVOTEpOY mv ETO Kido TH TOV mapa- 
AoryioMor opixrn TO anes" Kal OTL TH mouxtdla TeV NVTEWY 
STITT NOELOS ‘AptarotéAns eae ab Enabes ToAAAKis 
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> , ~ / 
modveToixywv vBXiwy ov povov Te T7ANOE KaTaTAnTTEW 
> , ’ \ \ ’ , > 
éAmisas Tovs avontovs adda Kal GATOTPETEW oipat ToUs 
/ \ / ox ~ We 
mA€loTous Kal padioTa Tous caQaptwT€pous THS TwWY Ovwpdv- 
, 2 / , , of ? , ! \ 
ryiov” prAnvarpov evTeveews Wate aveTikpiTa pelwayTa Ta 
U ’ - eZ , , > - , 
rypapevta ex Tov mpos AptaTotedny povov avTeTEy ToTaUTAs 
Nilo i 0k , Ls (A) on , . > \ ve 
sedidas’ dofav coias wapacyecbar Tw ypadovTt’ eyw oe 
> \ a > , e/ \ ’ , 
olda Ta TolavTAa TwY ToALNUaTwWY WoTEp TOUS Adervdos 
/ ’ A \ = , / , 
kaNovupévous Kyous avOeiv® Tapa Tots avoyTots dokavta, 
> DA e , > \ \ > , 
ev oXriyais nuepats avoaBecOervta. Kat THY ApiotoreXous 
’ a / 
Tept ovpavov TparyyaTetay cadnvica rpoVenevep KaTa TO 
\ AN \ a \ ~ ~ ? \ 
Ouvatov edoke uy Tra pwoety Tas TovVCE TOU avopos evoTATELS 
? , ~ \ , V7 a Le 
evoxAovoas TwY pEV TETALOEULEVWVY OVOEVA, THY O€ ATALOEUTWD 
\ ’ , \ A An ? ~ ~ 
Tous Te aet Eévors XaipovTas Kat Tey TadaLwy avopev ™ 
’ , a / / \ a , / 5 
evkAela Papuvopevous Kal Ett pevtor Tos Deocef3eiv o1omevous 
>\ \ \ e e a ? , 
édy Tov ovpavoy Tpos vinpecias ws Hacw TwHv avOpwrwy 
, ? oo \ Ag-¢ A \ 
yeyovota pyoev efaipeTov Exew Tpos Ta UTO TEANVHY vouiCwou 
> \ e , e , . < 
Kat POaprov Kai avTov opotws ToUTos VTOAAUPBavwowy** ovTaL 
\ , ~ fa ~ A \ ? , , 
yap ovvyryopot avTav TH rept Qeou dof7 Tas EvoTageEls TAVTAS 
2? , / Poke 29\ \ 2Q\ , 
olopevor Oia peyadys ayovot Tins’ ovoEv pEV ovee TOUTwY 
PANE 27O\ ~ ? , ue A > \ e\ ~ 
ElOOTES OVOE TOV Aptotoredous’ ett padrov Tpos a TOApwWoL, 
e vy a ? , oe ~ \ \ Van 
avta evictac@a’ adAndows o€ OpudAXovrTes Kat TpOs yuas 
cu \ ~ , ? , Qs . 
veavievomevol OTL TA TOV Giiocohwy avaTEeTpaTTat CoyuaTa 
> ’ a > , ? , \ 
TOUTWY OUV eWvEKa Kal T@Y EVKOAOTEPaY EYOVTWY THY aKOND, 
co / > lod ‘ 
kal tHv Tov ‘ApictoTédous TeEpl OVvpavov mpayuaTeiav, Kal 
\ lod lad \ w ? ~ - ? 
TyHv Ococe(3n epi TOU TavTOS Evvotay Eml THs TaNaas evKELas 
, , if , , a \ 
pevev avedeyKTov, edokeé mot Kal TauvTas mpooOnvat Tas €ép- 
~ Ri i ? \ , , , 
otdces Kal dvadvoa KaTa THY éunv CvvapL OlKELOTEpoV tyap 
A e , cand , 
épavn TO TOS VTOMVHUATL THS Tpayyuatetas osuvTeTayOat, 
\ , ? lod ? \ 
kal tas évotdces Kal Tds Voces avToV’ Et Oé ToU cpaveiny 
/ ~ , ’ 
a pos TOV avopa TOUTOV TpAaXU’TEpov aTroppimTew )oryor, 
? \ ft \ A oa 
un vee TIS, OV Yap EaTL woL TPOS TOV avopa piroverkia 
3 , > , ’ \ A > ‘ 
dv ovdé Ocacamevos oida wwroTe, adda TpWTov mev eupery 
/ ? / , a OVEORy , \ 
Otknv a&tov emitiévac ToUTW Tw wap ApioToTEXouS peEV Kal 
a a , = , a / 
Tov etnyntev avtov pabovTs eizep TL apa wept TovTwY 
’ wl v © cod ~ 
menaOyxev’ ov yap amo Mevavopov Kal H pwod.avoo Kal Tov 
> ee > , >, , Y \ 
TowovTwy nd\Oev nuiv akpt[3éoTepov AptototeXovs Ta Tept 


2 This should be éuwAvyiwy prAynvadwv. 
3 Cod, evBetv. * Cod. izroXauBavovorr. 
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a \ , 2 o> \ -~ , ~ ’ 7 
pyotv, wa Kat go:boTepos avTov Kat Tw eEnyntwv éKelvou 


dokacO7. 


Fol. 8a. Ou yap mept Evdogov kat Kadurrov umomBevTes 
opaipas aver rovoas oMmoKevT pous TW wavrl, OL exeiveov 
emexetpov owCew Ta pawopeva mept TO KévTpoV Mev TOU 
TavtTos éyovres KwetcPat mwacas Tas odaipas’ Twv o€ 
atooTacewy Kal TT POTFOOLT MOVs Kal TOV parvopévev oTNPLTY MOV 
Kal avaTrouloMav, Kal avemadiav év avTois pawopuéevev, Tas 
aitias pn Suvauevor Kata Tas yroeces ExEtvas a7rodLovat’ 
oud ToUTO mept Tov “Immapxov, Kat eltis exelvw TU Xpoves, 
Kal MET GaUTOV O Ilrodepatos éKKEvT pous opaipas Kal €7rt- 
KUKAOUS uméBevT0, ou TO Ta perv oupavea mavra mept TO 
Tov TaVvTOs Kev pov un PBouvNopevort, TOV O _€ipmneveon ™poTepov 
Tas auTias UT ekelwwV mapadynpleicas, ovrot KaTa TAS U7TO- 
Oécers TavTas amrocovTes. 


Folid0 ba jOmde Weed) ob Foal Ko pac uarrov Cé KoXotos, 
akpavTa yapvev Ws ahr Bes Atos T pos opuixa Oetov kata 
Tlivdapor, Kal ™pos Ta evravba UT “Apiororédous cipnueva 
Xepov, TPwT HV évoTacw emaye: THY Tov Bevapxov tpityv 
uTroT Wels. 

Holdesbnmiltat THY Eevapxou ert evoTaow Tpopepovros. 

Fol. 16 a. ‘O towuv Oevorateos Darwv Ta GV TO Koon 
TavTa Covra TTOXACOMEVOS, Kal epeow éxovra TwV oix elo 
aryabor, Kal Ota TOUTO Kal porny mpos Tas oixelas odoTNTAS, 
Kal ™mpos Ta apicra Tov thygtavovTw auTots owparov 
Puarkws Kal OU KaTa ™ poatpeow yevomevny, omoiws eve Kal 
THY ynv Kat To mvp Tpos Ta oixea ehera Kivovmeva Kal Oud 
TovTo yiwecOar éxacTov mpos TO oikeiov Pyow' ryivecOa 
yap €vO0a péerer paper. 

Fol. 16 b. Kal w@s xadws dv do€ee Nérvyew’ ovTWS oO 
TAarwr 70 avw Kal To KaTW Ov kupiws é€v Te Ka0odov 
AeryeoOax vomiCov" on 0 Kal TO Kouov €v auT@ Kat TO Papo 
AMELTEV. KAL O Ocuiorios KQL TOL TOLS TAELTTOLS Apia tore)er 
MPooKkEimMEvos, EV TOUT ‘yeunv Tav TOU TIAaTwvos pyMatov 
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puoews Tov OVTwW) Temaiceupevos" Kal Ouws OVK atcoupéevos 
rept AptarotéXovs ypaper ¢ ov avr is adidpuna THS deworn- 
Tos’ uaddov 6e warépa Kahov Tis, OUK av apaproe Kal OTL 
dewos cvoKiacat 7H aya? Tev Tapaoryta mov TyHv adneav’, 
mohdaxov dé Kal o gcopwTatos avTOU Kal TwDv e€nrynTov 
avtov pevOverar. 

Fol. 14.8) °O1 yap Tept Evdo€ov kal KaXurmov kat MEX pt 
"ApiwototéXovs Tas avediTTOVTAS odaipas uToemevon OMmOoKED- 
Tpous T@ TayTt Ou éxelvev ETELpwWVTO TWCEW TA awwopmeva, 
Tept pevTOL TO TOV TavTOS KeEvTPoV TaTas AéyouTES KwwercOat 
Tas oaipas’ Twv O€ amroryetwy Kal TEpiryetwv Kal TOV OoKOUVTWY 
T poTrooig ney Kal vmod mov" Kal TOV ev TALS Kuyoece pawo- 
MEevOV avauariwy tas aitias ovK iovovres KaT €Kelvas Tas 
umobEces dmoowovat, ovaTot TovTO, ou Tept TOV “Inrapxov 
Kal €iTLS Tept ToOUTOV, Kal pweTa TovTOV Oo IIToAEmatos Tas 
EKELVOU odaipas Kat Tous émikvKAous vTebeTo Ova TOVTwY" TO 
pev TEplL TO TOV TaYTOS KévTpoY, TavTa KWeicOa Ta oupavia 
mapacwoures® Tov Oe cipnueveov Tporepov Tas aitias Tas 
Ur e€Kelvev maparerpGeicas oUTOL KaT auTas Tas VTobEcELS 
arooLoovTes. 

Fol. 19s. ‘O veapos nuiv ovTos Kopag: parrov oe 
KoXou0s axpavra "yupvomevos Aws  mpos Sprixa Qetov” 
KATA TOV peryahopppova Ilivdapov" Kat ™ pos Ta evravba 
TH? “Aptororener | pudevra TapeKdvonevos TPWT HY [Lev évoTaci 
emaryel THY TOU Zevapxou Tpityv v7rofsaddopevos. 

Fol. 23 r.. Kai tov "E€apyou oe evo Tapévou. 

Fol. 30 r.. ‘O rowvy Oewratos Udkatwv Cavra wavTa 
Ta €v TH KooMW Oeapuevos, Kal Epeow THY oiKElwy arya0av 
exovra, Kal Ola TOUTO Kal pomyy €ml Tas oiKetas ohoryTas 
704 Td xXpiowma TOV mdnaaGovrou auTots au Topi cwnara 
Kal ov KaTa  Tpoatpeow ryiwopeva, Omoiws olde Kal THY HY 
kal TO TUp emi ouera epera pepoueva, Kal cud TovTO Papetv 
ékacTOv mpos TO EeavTOU pyc, Paperv yap omov perme 
paper. 

Fol. 30s. Kat rq Kadws av yryotto eye’ ovTws o 
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5 y, with the New Coll. MS. ti ayAvu. 

6 In the margin 671 TH ToiKiAw Tis GuUTAOKHS OeLVds AptaoToTeANS suvEecKiaceV 
Thy adijOerav. 

7 Should be tarotodicpwv. 


600 Simplicius de Ceelo. 


Ep. VENET. 
dmodéxerBat naddov coxet. goer © ws oimat Kat Tos Tov 


oKoTrOV Kat T pos Ta piwara apopavra cure vat, ore ov rept 
TwY TparyMaTov adXa Tept Ta ovowata €v ToUvTOLS eoTLV 


n Ovabopa. 


Ibid. Ti rowvy avte@ ouveBahev €i§ TOV €avTOU oKOTOV 
9 TOLAVTH TeV Scworiov pnpareoy mpobeais oupipevers TO 
Aptororénet vopigovTos TOV oupavoy kat xaQ Sdov Kal Kata 
mepn aro Taons pomns éXevOepov eivat. 

Fol. 20a. ‘O dé Ulatwy wavrTa pev Tov koopov ex 
Tw Tecodpey oToLX elon ouver Tava put, TO pev oparoy 
€k TOU TUpOs exovra, To 6€ amToy €K THs ns, Tey dé uéowv 
ryevomevery aToxelwy ets ouvayey apmovicyy TOV exXaTwv. 

Fol. 26a. Kars yap not cai MeXiacos, OTL TO ev 
Tpropupiog ry xpory a\owovuevov, KaT ovciav OnAovoTe 
amohour’ dy év ody TO xporer" él yap Kat ddovova at Aeryou 
TIS Ta oupavia ur een ov kata 7aQos pain a av ryiryvecOat 
THV adNolwoww TavTyV, adda TEAELOTEKHD, WaTEp Kal Wuxn 
adAotovc0a A€éyoT av evOovotwoa. 

Fol. 27 a. "low O€ viv tiv anavTev TeV avOpwrewv 
vToAmiw Tov civat Oeovs wapytyaryer eis mapTuplov, OTe 
TAVTES avOpwrrot olTwes yryouvrar Qeovs eivat, dia Tovs 
“Immwvas kat Avayopas, Kai eimou eto Twes ev Tomas Nuiv 
ayvecras emi TogouT ov Kaxodainoves. 

Fol. 31 a. Kai yap oO [apuevions, TPWTOS wv lomev 
pinns TOV Aeryou ToUTOV EpwTicas év Tous erent Tept Tov To 
ov eivat, aryévyTov éypae TOUTO' OUTE yap €f OvTos ouvar’ a av 
ryeverOau avo, nv yap Kal ™pOTepov" our eK Tou a ovTos 
ov oe yep av pride ovde vonOein wore. ov 6€ yap pntov ov oé 
vonTovy TO TavTH py Ov. 


’ ‘ ? to 
Fol. 82 a. ‘ANd kai o wap’ Lovdators mpopntns Aavidos 
r “ey Tw NAW” iv “60 oKNVWLA 
mept ovpavod eyo, ev TH Ni’ yow “ eEVeTO oKHVEY 


, \ ~ 2 a » 
avTov’ Kal Ort vy ws el Xpevou Tia ToUTOY EVOLKELY OlET AL 
Syhot A€rywn, “ 0 Oemehuwv THY yy eT! THY ac aNevav auTys’ 
ov KrOnoeTar Els Tov aimva Tou aiwvos.. 
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[lAatwv TO avw Kai KaTw pr) KUpiws ETL TOU TavTOS éryecDa 
vopitov. oa TouvTO Kal TO Kovpov €7 @UTOU Kat TO Papv, 
TapyTHTATo, Kal oO Qeuiorros Kairouye év Toi WAEicTOLS TOV 
Tlepimatov TporrXOMEVOS, év TOUTH Tous [lA\arwvos apéoxea bau 
Soxei maddov" expr o€ oimat Kal ™pos Tov okoTroOV Kal ™ pos 
Ta pinata amoPremovra evvoetv ws ov _Tepl mparyud Tey 
adda qept ovoudTwy é€oTlvy é€v TovTOLS n TeV pirocopwy 
Ovapopa. 

Fol. 31 r. Ti ovv tTovro cuverédece 7 pos TOV OLKELOV 
oKoTOV 7 SuwAvry Los TOU Ocmariov Trapaects dvopos ous 
pavers TP ‘A piorore)er TOV oupavov kat xaQ’ édXov Kat Ta 
pe py TaoNs poms eEnpnoOa vouitovTos. 

Fol. 37 r. ‘O dé ye TAdrev mavta pev Tov Koo MOV 
ex TOV TeTodpwy oTOLXEtwY ouveoTavat pct. TO mev oparov 
€k TOU Trupds exovra TO 6€ aTTOV éK THs ns’ Twv oe méoww 
OTOLYELWV ELS évapmoviov ovvOecw* TOV ak pwr “yeryevnnevov. 

Fol. 49r. Karas yap Kal oO MéXooos OTt TO _TpLo MU 
pious ereow ETEpoto 7yevopevov" Kara Tv ovctav OndXovoTe 
odorTO” av ev TO “Tapovte xpomy" dare €l Kal addoLtovac ba 
heryet TIS ra oupavia ur arya uy Kata rados "yiveo Bat 
AervyeTw THY addolwow TavTyv’ adda TedEcLoupryov Ws Kal 
Wuxn addovotc Oa AEryouro evOedouoa. 

Fol. 50 s. Myrore o€ vor Tepl TOU eva Qeovs vz0- 
daw papTuperat TavTwv av0 porwr OTL TavTes dvOpwrrot 
door vouicovow Ewa Ocous, cua TE Tous “Inrwvas, Ataryopas 

\ 
Kat €lrov Twes av ayvwoToOIS NutY TOTO Elo TOUTO 
duoTuyouVTeEs. | 

Fol. 51s. Kai yep Hapuevions 0 o mpwros wv axon (omev 
TOUTOV Tov doryor cpwrav év Tos Emeot wept TOU aryevyTOV 
eval TO Ov rade yeypape 

Twa yap ryevvay okyceat auTou 

[ly moGev | avinGev’ ovre eK py ovTos eacw' 

Ppacbas a oude voewv’ ovce yap cpatov a vonTov 

"Eorw omep ouK €oTW. 

Fol. 60s. “Ada xat 0 mapa ’ Lovdators Tpopurns Aaic 


\ a "whe 
Tept Tov Géou AEryeow" “ev TO nro” pnow “ @0eTo TO 
deat 
8 MS. cuvie. 9 MS, éerepoto ywopevor. 


1 MS. oXetrar of oXEtTO. 'l MS. édcew. 
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Ev. VENET. 


Fol. 32 b. Tatra On MAKpOTEpE eeOnna €v €avTors 
eXovTa TOV eheryxov" womep ol Tov cvapwoc-Tov Kata THY 
Trapoiuiav meppépovow “Hpandy. 

Fol. 33 b. Kai yap ol Ovot pret Avoyevns kat evOetay 
aua Tpopny Lau PBavoucr Kal TOTOV. 

Fol. 35 b. "Eret dé wadw ts éypute kata Tov medwoov 
‘AXkatov. 

Fol. 38 b. “ANG kat o Qetos ‘TauPnexos €v TO cistas 
kaTyryoplas VTOMYY MATE erypae TavTa. “Yrdpxet mev ouv 
Tais ovatas To pander avTais eivat évayTiov. Ta pev yap 
evayTia up ev acl yev0s TETAKTAL. n oe ovgia oudey € exer 
émavaps«3yKos yévos up Oo TéTakTa. Kal Ta pev evavTia 
oXeow exer’ Tpos adhpra. 1 j Oe ovgia dveu oXETEws EaTL. 
Kat ou xprter TIS kar’ evar Twat TXETEWS. ere Ta pe evavTia 
ar adAwhov amovever’ n © ovcia Kal quay wpicTat’ ért 
© avtTos Kal ék THs emaryoryns TeV ™ pwT@V Kal cevtépwv 
ovotay Oetkvvot under €ivat auTn evavTiwv. Kal per ontrya 
erypace TavTa. nro pnoay oé TwWES Toes TO Roryuov Gwov Tw 
adoyw ouK ear evayTion. nucis 0 epouner. ws pev PN tic 
crapopat THY evuTapougay dracpopav TwV EvavTiov éfovow" 
odov o€ bAwW OvK éorat evavTiov. Aoryos oe Kat TOVOE TOLOUTOS* 
TO O€KTIKOV TOV évavTiwy avTO ovK EcTW evayTiov’ ei yap 
emuxpaT Bein up év0s THY EvUVTiwV, ovK av OuiNnDEin éerriTNOElWS 
7 pos vmroooN7y Bar épov mapackevacOyvat’ aomep n pox 
Kal TO coma Kal at dropot ovata kal at devTepat ovota’ 
etmep émwexovTat Ta evavTia’ ouK éoTat avTa évayTia. 
an’ ovo eét SraupeBein TL lS Ta évavTia, dorep TO Cov 
oUK €oTa TL evavTiov" él deduTws TEpuexet THD Tov évavrioy 
Ovaipeow. ov 0€ TOUTWY OVdEV EcTaL EvavTior. ‘yvoLN o av Tis 
aUTO Kal El TOU OpicpovU THY évavTiwy. TAEtTTOY yap ONToU 
Kexwpiomeva eivat TavTa @aprwy dvopiCerat. ws oe voy 
hevyerat Tepe TY aQuTny ovciay Tov (wou ouvuTapyer. adda 
TwOS TO Tup TH beare’ TH oe yn TOV aépa evavria puow 
‘AptorotéAns KaTa Tas cidomovovs cvatpopas. € poumev oT " 
ovctat ovK clot. TO mev ouv Yuxpov kal TO Oepuoy kau TO 
Enpov Kat TO vypov addAnAots evavTia UTApYeEL. at 6€ ovotat 
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oKHVwa avToU'” Kal Tt oux, ws Tpos' * xpovor Twa auTov 
eigorxio Ova vomiCer dndot Neryeor" Sas Oeuchwwaas Thy yn 
mpos TO py KNUGOnvar eis TOV aiwva TeV aLwverv. 

Fol. 61 r. Tatra paKporepa mapeBeuy év €avTous 
exovra Tov éeryxov ws a zov atorov ’Evpuxdéea mepipe- 
povtes KaTa THY Tupoystay.” 

Fol. 63s. Kal yap ot dv pyot Atoryévys Kata Tas 
evOeias eri THY Tpopyy ariace Kal THY OGL. 

Fol. 67 r. *Ezewdy 6é mwadw us? Trapopiver KaTa TOV 
meAorrotov Adxaiov. 

Fol. 72s. “Adda Kat o Oeios ‘Tau Pruxos ev TH eis Tas 
Karr yryopias vrouv mare TA0E yeypapev" ef" Yardpye pev ouv 
TALS ovotaus TO pndev evayTiov eivac" Ta pev yap eva iat 
up év “yév0s aet UTOTATTETAL " oe ovcia oven & €VXEL avesTepov 
yévos ev, vp o taxOnoerar’ Kal Ta | Bev evayTiay oxéow exee 
™mpos GNXma" 1 dé ovata daxeTos" éort’ kat ou mpoodetrat 
THS KaTa THY evavTiwow oXETEWws" éTl Ta mev évavTia ™ pos 
aya amovevet.  0€ ovata cab) EauTiy wpiorar avTos 
ve uny ert TS cdwaryaryi TOV TPwWTwY Kal deuTépew ovata, 
TO wnoev eivat évavTiov avTH KaTacKevaCer. kal weT OdLya 
Ta0E yerypaper’ is ‘Arropovot oé TLVES Tes TO Aoryucov (wow 
TO adoyw ouK cor évavTiov’ nmers Oé Epoumer" ws ev TWh 
dcapopg THY evuapxousay cvapopar, évavT tov" TO 6 OAov 
TO OW OUK carat -evavTiov" oryos oé ToUTOU Tov OVvTOS’ TO 
émidexduevov Ta evavTia, ovK core auT@ evavTiov® et yap 
KaTéyorto ud évos Tey évayTiwy ovK av OUvatTO Kal mpos 
THY TOU ETEépoU KaTadoxyy emer deiws KaTtaocKkevac@at’ ofov 
Wux7, copa, at Gropot'’ ovciat, Kal devrepat OUG ICL, étrep 
emudeXowTo TavevT ic, ouK éorat aura évavT ia adn oud él 
ctarporro Tl eg Ta EvavTia domep | TO (wor, OVE OUTWS EcTat 
evavTiov él KoLvers v6 TepLexer THv TOV evavTiwy caipeaw, 
OTTE ov éé TOUT WY éoTae evavtiov. Tvoin dé av Tis Kal amo 
Tov bpov THY EvaryTiwy ToUTO’ TAELaTOV yap KEywpicOa 
auTa am addnAwy aoptCoueba ws O€ vuv déeryeTau mept THY 


12 MS. apo. 

'3 Plat. Soph. p. 252. domep tov aToTov Edpux\éa wepipépovtes ael jwopevovTat. 
Cf. Walz Arsen. Violet. p. 245—6. 

14 MS. oivor. 1S ME: is. 

16 MS. doynros. 17 Cod. dromac. 


Vor. I. No. 6. 4H 
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Ep. VENET. 

\ d \ ’ , oS ’ , > a~ , n 
mpos odas Tas ovcias ouK EXovow EevarvTiwoes. K av TH AUTH 
ef , 
vAn cuvuTTapXouct- 


Fol. 46 a. Aud yap TauT ay ou pev éva Kal memepacuevoy 
ederyov TOV KOTPOV GooL OVK edéxovro To cumretpov év ™ apxn 
ws “Apiarorehns wal ddrwv ot 0 éva dmetpov. ws ‘Avagiuéyns 
aépa a7Tre1pov THY apxny eivat AEerywv" ou O€ Kal Tw! wAnOet 
ameipous Kogmous" Oo ev yap “Avafipnavdpos dretpov Tw meyEeOer 
THY apy Tes, dirreupov ovUTw Kal TOV KOGLOV edeyer. ot 
dg Tept Anpoxpitov am-eipous To) hijBee Teves Tas dpxas, 
ameipous Two wANOe Kat Tovs KOGMOUS eV TH aTTELPH Kev, €€ 
aTetipwv TO TANOE aTonwv cuvictacbal gust. Kat ely av 
éywr apxyy Tacwv Tov évavTwcewy vToEcat 7 a7retpov 
7 uy) vmobéabat, OTL TOU KOGuOU Kal Tas aAAaS évarvTWwoEsS 
asus guvexer. kal €te Ola TavTHnY THY craboviar, ou 
MEV avatpovct be dvaxpioes upeoravat NErvyovTes TavTa, 
ws “Avagaryopas" L o€ €& evos Ta qTavTa pase yiveo Bau, 
Kata exK prow, ws “Ave hopes Kat ‘Avagipévys. ot O€ yéveow 
civat @act. Kat 6& adrAjov ryeveow moLouaLy, THY Oarépou 
yeveow Barepou plopav opwures. ws ot memepacpevas Tas 
apes AéryovTes’ TO O€ SoKoUY ev Tats apyais pu pov mapspape, 
™potovs x'MomAdatov doxet, Kal e€& vmaywyis ederfe Kal 
éx horyou. ef uTarywryis pev OTt Anuckpuros a osTisouv 
apyas uTeOnke MuKpd Tia vmorievres apxas, kak éAdyirTa 
peryeOn, da Td meryiorny Suvamuy € exeu ws dpxds, wAnuns- 
AovvTes TEpi TaVTAS, TA pEeYiCTA TwV EV yewuETPIA ExWyoaV' 
OndoveTe TO Ta peyeOn Ouaipera er amr etpov civat. O10 Kat 
Tnv dobeicay evdetav eis duo duvarov Te mveny Kal XapiévTwos 
éAaXLoTov Tapopapa év 7H kara TO ea Yo Tov péryeBos 
vmobécet, Oud TO Exe ws apa peryiarqy OUvapLy, ws TeV 
MmeyicTwv dpapTnEaToy yevopevov aitiov deikvuct. 

Fol. 56 b. Acigas ore ouoev wma puorkoy amXovv Kat 
TWVEXES, omoi ear Ta oToUXel, a7reipov. oiov TE eivat, oel- 
Kvuatv erouevws OTL OVO ws TA Ouwptio neva admepa To TANOE 
oiov TE cival Ta KUKAW TwUATA, WS Ot mept Anpoxpttov Kai 
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auTHY ovotay Tov (wou cuvuTapye adda Tos TO wup TH 
voaTt Kal Tov ac pa TH yn évayTia heryet oO ‘Apiororédns 
KaTa Tas eidomrotovs dpdovdre cvapopas proper ai TWeEs ovK 
etal ovcla’ TO meV ouy Yux pov Kal Oeppov Kal Enpov Kat 
Uy pov addaprous evavTia umdpxet at de oda ouctar 7 pos Tas 
das ovcias ovK EXovow évavTinces eT! THY avTHS cuvecbe- 
oTHKACW. 

Fol. 89 r. Oz pev éva Koo nov _Temepacuevov éXeryov 
door py edexovTo To dimretpov év apx7 ws AptororéAns kad 
Tater" ou o€ év aretpov ws Avakysevys dépa ameipov THY 
apy eivat Neryer’ Oi Oe Tw TAGE ameipous Koo mous ws 
‘Avatinavdpos pey ametpov Te meyeOer THP apxny Oéuevos 
amreipous €€ avTov TO mrjGet KOT MOUS mouety it Coxet, Aevxermos 
oe Kal Anuoxprros ameipous | TW wAnOE Tous Koopous év areipw 
TO Kev Kal ef areipwy T!~ mrife TOV aTopev owvisras bat 
ono. ‘add ely av Néryeu apxay TACHV TMV EvavTLWTEWY TO 
vmobecbat TO cerpov 7 ma) uToGecOar ott a1 KO MOL Kal 
Tas adQas EVAYTLWOT ELS maoas Teptexovot’ Kal mevTot ova 
TavT a THY crapwviav ol mev avarpovor THY ryéveow év Kpiset 
mavra vpicracba NEryouTeEs” bein ‘Avagaryspas” ou Ss e& 
évos TaVTa «io Aéryouow™ «all evOerav ws ‘Avakimavdpos 
Kal “Avakimevns” i oé€ Kal ryéveow eivae Aéryouot Kal e€ 
aNipov THY spovest TOLoUGL THY Gov  pAopar, aAXov 
ryéveow opaures ws ot TeTEpAgHEvoL Tas apxas NervyouTes’ 
Ste O€ madw év TH apxn eXayloTov doKovy mapopape 7 p0- 
woven puptomdovov"™ paiverau Kal €K THS emaryoryiis 
eTLOTWOATO real €k Tov oryou. EK [Lev THs emayoryis, ort 
Anpoxprros  OoTts av oUTWS UTO0aTO pepo TWa vmoBémevos 
Tas apxas Kat ehdyuora peryeOn cua TO peyiorny Svvauey ws 
apxas: eXew, cuaprovTes mepl aQuTa Ta period TwV €V ry ewme- 
T pig éxtyngay" TOTE €T c7retpov eivat Ta meyeOn Steupera O10 
kal Thy doPeicav evdetav cia TEuvew cuvarrov" Kal XapievTws 
TO éhaXLrTov mapepaye éml THs KaTa TO ehaxia Tov meryeBos 
Umobécews Oia TO peryiorny duvapey ws apy Exeuv. ws 
meyicTwv attiov amapT nua ov rytwopaevov édertav. 

Fol. 106 r, Acigas ouv ore oudev copa puowkov amXouv 
ouvexes oiarrep Ta oToLYVEra éotly cTreLpov eivat duvarov, oetK- 


18 MS. wovet. 19 MS, Neyer. 20 MS. pupomaciov. 
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Ep. VENET. 


Aeveemrov umeTiOevTo ot ™p0 av Tou yevoucvor, Kal mer 
auTov 'Errixoupos. eheryor yap avTo. Tas apxas drretpous eivat 
Tw ret, 6 arwa kat aTojoUs a dcvaipera w WovTo kal aradi, 
ue TO orEped Kal ame pn eva év TO KEVOs Kal KATA TO KEVOV 
cisdvoueva, omep €v Tos Twuacw éXeryor *yivea Oa. Tas oe 
aTOMOUS Ev TH areipy KEVO ar addi ev KeXwpio meres Kal ot- 
aepovons oxXNMare Kal peryeOee kat Oécer kat Taket, pépeoBat 
év TO KEVO Kal guanavouevas adidas oupTiretcOar Kat 
TO Mev TOU TPary MATOS avomotoy OTrws av evoeXnTat ryiver@at. 
ouriCavew oe TavTas adAyAats KaTa THY TeV peyeOwr Kau 
oXNMAT WY kat Oécewv Kat Tatewr cuULUET pia, Kal TavTH 
cupPaiver tTHv Tov cuvOéTav yeverw TEAEvovGOa. 


Fol. 63 a. ‘Apwet oé apOovws Kai 6 uéTepos qaLoeuT NS 
"Aupovios év ow TW PuPAtw TOUTW OELKVUS, OTL OV MOVOV 
TEAKHY AAAG Ka TOLNTLKY alTiay TOV KOcMoU eyvw tov Oeov 
oO "ApurroteAys. 

Fol. 69 a. To xowov THs avr Wécews TW ™ pore pov Neyo, 
emaryet THY crapopay Tepe ev yap Tov ‘yevnTov eivat Tov KOo= 
pov mavTas ounpwvery pnce TOUVGTE Aeodoryous Kal Tous vat- 
KoUs* kal TOV AeryouTww ert evn Tov: aUTOV ol ev aideov 
gacw ws Opgeus cat Hotodos kat per avtovs DAatwv"’ ws 
pow ‘AdeEavdpos, ot 0€ TaD ryevytov. AeryorTwy Kal pOaprov 
act. Ours 0€ Touro ot wey yap ouTw yOaproy, WS OTLOUV 
ado TeV CUVETTWT OV ar omen" waTep Lwxpatn’ pOaprov 
OnAonoTt Kat ouKETL emavykovTa’ 010 amotacov yévecOat Te 
kal Pcipea Bat TOV avTov Kal avuOts PpiecipecOat cbacw. Kat 

i Owy eivar THY TOLAY THY dvadoyny kabdrep “Epcredox)ijs 
june Kal vetkos Neyov ex je pous Kparouvra, THY ev fovey- 
Kpivew TwavTa ets év Kal plcipew TOV TOU VELKOUS KOopOY, 
Kad qoutv €&€ avToU opatpor" TO O€ vetKos Ovaxpivew avOis 
Ta oToLYELa Kai Tovey Towovrov koopov. Tavta 0 ‘Enrre- 
Sowdijs Ondot NEryywv" aAdoTE mev pidia guvépxecOa eis ev 
amavra. ddAoTEe O avdes KkaQ avta éxaora pépec Oat ™ Tov 
VELKEOS ex8pa Ths mev aves cioovans évos mAELw arore- 
AerTa. ovTw on TOL ryiveTal Kal ovK eurrooiCerat auT@v " 
aiOloT nS TaUTHS © av merahdayGeions KUEN" ovdemore Tav- 
ovTat oVTW O ael yiwovra: akivyto. KaTa KUKNoV. Kal o ‘Hpa- 
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vuow epetas OTL ovde cupiopeva drreipa Tw@ TANVE Svvarov 
civ Ta. oToLYEnwon ownara, ws ol mepl Aevemrov Ka An- 
MOK pLTov vot iBevro 70 aurou yeryovoress KaL MET avTOV 
“Exrixoupos® ovuToL rep éheryou aTretpous eivat TH hr Bet Tas 
dpxds* as Kal aTOMoUS Kal aciaupéTous evo pov Kal amabets: 
oun To vagras eivat Kat a Kotpous TOU Kevou" THY yap ctaipeaty 
Kata TO Kevov TO €v TOS TwWpacLY €Neryov ryivecBar TavTas 
O€ Tas aTOLous ev arreipw TO Keve Keywpioméevas ahAnAwv 
Kal Oradbepovoas oXNMATITE Kai peryeOeor, kat Oéoer Kai Taker 
pépecOa ev TH Kevp Kai EmKaTadauPavovcas addyAas ouy- 
Kpovec Oat, Kal Tas wey aromadXcaOa Orot av TVXWoU, Tas 
oe, mepimAeKeo Oat adAyAas KaTa THY TX NMATWY Kal pervyeOov 
kat Oécewv kai Ta€ewy ounueTpiay’ cuuPaivew Kal ovTw THY 
Tov Oecewv yéeverw amoTedeia0a. 

Fol. 129 S. Apret o€ ikaves Kal oO MET Epos KaOyryemav 
‘Apuevios €v OAW TO BuPrAtw Oerkvus OTL Ov Tehuwoy ovo 
adda Kal rointiKoy cide Tov Koonov Tov Oeov o ‘ApurtoteXys. 


Fol. 128 s. To KOWOV TNS TeV ™ por epow cogns el wy 
ovTws émaryet THY Suacpopa® kal yap mept mev TO ‘yeryovevat 
Tov KOopov TavTas omoryvapovas prot TOUGTE Deodroryous 
kal Tos gvatkovs’ Ter O€ ryeryovévat eyoutwv avTov oi 
pev atcvov éryouvow, worep Opde’s Kai ‘Hotodos Kat per’ 
avtous 0 I\atwv ws puoi ‘Are Eavopos: TWES TW yevnrov 
AeryovTwr Kat pOaprov Aéryoust’ Sux os O€ TOUTO" ot pev y4p 
ouUTw paprov WamTEp OTLOUY ado Tov Uma TapEvev aTopwy" 
oiov Lwxparys POerpouevov aravtTa avTov Kat madw peet- 
peoOa Neryer’ kal didwov eivar Tv ToLAUT AY ovodoy7}v" domep 
“Eurrecondjjs Ty pirlav hevyer kal To veiKos Tapa p€ pos 
emixparouvra” THY mev ouvaryet Ta jwavtTa eis ev kat pbeipew 
TOV Tov VveiKOUVS KOTMOV, Kal Tovey e& avtov Tor opaipor" 
70 dé vetkos Stax pivew wadw Ta Grongere Kal ove Tov 
Koopmov’ TavtTa 6€ EprredokAns oyuaiver NErywn 

"ANXoTE mer proryr Tuvepxomevor cls Ev dtravTa 

“Adore & av diya & cage popoumeva VELKEOS ex Bee 

“H oé madw craivros € evos m\éov exreAeBovow 

Tuyvovraire Kat ov odhow EMTooos ator" 

“H de dtadkdXaooovTa OvapTre pes ovoapov Anryec’ 

more jev exrupoucba éyer Tov KoOcpov' ToTE de €k Tov 
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KAetTos O€ TOTE MEV etamreaOai cyst Tov KOoMoV" TOoTE dé 
€k Tupos avs owviaracBat auTov Kata Twas meptocous 
xpover. év ois pyot wet pa aver Tey Kau peT pa ofevvus” 
TavTns cé THs ootns vorepov éryévovTo ou Ereoucot GAN ov 
Tot Mev edo Ow’ OT i é€ ot Deororyor ouxX ws amo XpoveKis 
apXiis» GAN ws amo ovns MOUTHS pace THV ryeveoiv Tov 
KOGMOU, Kal TadT yy pds WoT Ep Kav Tois Gor djhov" 
O08 “Eusedodiys 6 67. OVO KOT MOUS owviaT Hot TOV meV a1 veopevov 
Kat vonTov, Tov dé _StaKenpunévor Kat aiaOyrov, kat OTL Kav 
TOUT TW Koopa THY Evwow opa Kal THY Stak prow, év GXous 
ws Oumar MET plLos €K TOV pypdrov avTou oecElKTat’ 9 rep 
AEryeov ws OoKer rept THS Tov Koo pou YEvETEWS Kal TAUTA 
erypayver. TOV Koo Mov TOU TOV ovTe Tis Dewy ovTE Tus avOpw- 
mw’ eroincev AAN IV del. 


B. i. Kol. 91. ANN OTL pep 0 mpl Tou "AravTos pudos 
oudeuiay wpiomevay avaryxiy emaryet, Kat ore ot suaTHTavTES 
avTov édoKovv Kal avTol voutt ew Bapos rynivov Ta ovpana 
EXEW, Kal old ToUTO xXenCew avayKys Tivos euyyixou €7l- 
Kparouns auTa cipRov" él Toluvy OOELKTAL [ANTE Bapurnta 
majTe Kouporyra exovTa Ta oupavia Smdovort mapedcov ay 
61) 0 v0os o ia THD Tov Papous mem ag evos” adr ee pev 
mrAao La av pwmvov TO kata Tov "At\avTa coT Us ék TS 
TOU Papous uTovotas wrac0ev eEipderyeTau KaTa ahyQeiav 
mapehov €x Tov pyTe PapuTyTa Mare Kovpornta TLS Ov- 
pavtors d modecet au cL O€ uvos ev Oeiov TL éV cauT@ amro- 
KpuTres KQL goon, AeryeoOw Ott oO pev “ArAas eis EoTe Kal 
aur ds TWY TEpt Avovucov Taprapiwy cipnuevoor" ot oud To 
wy TeAElws mpooexew aUuT@, TOUTEGTL 41) KATA movny TH 
TapTapeay avy Kpiow evepryew mepl THY Atovvovanny évép- 
yeKGte adn émechivery OTWTOUY Kal ™ pos THY Ottov owv0xnYs 
dupe Tas iornras € evepryouct’ Kal ouros oy eis @v au Tey 
KaT dupe TavTa evepryet mept Ta peyiora mEpn Tou KOo MOUs 
craxpivey mev Kal avexwv Tov oupavov amo THs YRS ws pH 
GVyXeolTO Ta GVH Tots KaTO. 

Fol. 91 b. Kalo pev kata tov IEiova mv00s pyow €7t- 
OécAa rors THs “Hpas cyauots TOV ‘Tgtova: vebeAy oé penop- 
penevny Kad auTyy mryoraqat aut’ pexBevros dé auTOU 
TH vepedrn ryervnPqvar Tov Kéyraupout Zevs O€ ryvovs mept 
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mupos cwvic ras bat mah av row" KaTa Twas Xpovey Teptocous" 
év ois not mer pia amTouevos Kat mer pret ovuvyevos’ TAVTNS 
ce THS ook ys voTEpov éryevovTo kat ot Erwucor adr ovror 
fev eacOwoav" bTt O€ ot Beororyou ovx ws amo Xpovertis apX7s» 
adn ws amo arias TrowyTeKys Aéryoust TH ryéeveow TOU KOG MOU, 
Kal Ta GAXa uvOiKes woTEp Kal TA adda 7poonNov" "Eurre- 
Sodiis dé Ott Ovo KOopouS evdeixvurat TOV [ev veojrevou Kat 
Tov vonTov" Tov o€ SraweKpimévov Kal aio Oyr ov" Kat OTL kau 
€v TOUTW TO Koon THY évwow Opa Kal THY Oudpeow év 
adores olmat MET PLS €k TOV avT@v dederyéva f pnnarov" Kat 
“H paicXeeros dé oc aiviry maroon THY EavTOU copiay exepur, 
ov TavTa amrep doxet ToL wonXors st eee 0 yor éxetva 
ci7re rept reves ews ws OoKxet TOU Kdopou kal TadE yerypape 

Koonov Tov de ovTé Tis Oewv ovTe avOpo Trey €Tolnoev 

'AAN wv ael. 

1B. 11. Fol. 159s. ‘AAN o pev mepl vou "AtXavros Kal 
ST puOos ovoeulay arrodekTeKchy avary Kn eioayer’ Kal ore 
ot —— auTOV €WKEoav Kal avTol vouiCew Papos 
exew ryenpov™ Ta oupavea Kal dia ToUTO dercOal Twos avaryKns 
ennpoxou THs avexovons auTa’ ctrot vuv déder rae pyre Papos 
eXxovTa mye Koupornra Ta oupavea Oydov ott Tape 
o pvOos av ein cid Ti TOU Bapous UToyiav macOets” adr 
et pev mAdoMA TE avOpwruvov To Kata tov AtXavta ToUTO 
eorw aro THs TOU Papous vmowyias wracGer, ct\jAeKT at 
TW ovTt TepeTTov ék Tov uITE Papos pyre Koupornra Tots 
oupaviots vTapxovTa drrodedety Oa’ et od uvGov ovTes €or 
Oetov tt Kpumroy ev eaur@ Kat copper, eyeoOw ¢ OTL “AtAas 
eis pev €OTL Kal avTOS TeV mept Tov Advucov Tirave os 
Oud TO UN TEAELwWS e€auapTev Els QUTOY ToUTéoTL py) KATA 
thy Titavkny wovnv Ova piow évepynodt Tept snv Mtovuciakny 
Onuoupryiar, GAN arokNiwew Tas Kal mpos TH Oliov cuvoyxny 
Kar auc Tas wornras’ evepyyet rept Tas peryloras Tov 
Koo mov pepioas’ Ovaxpivev mev Kal avéxwv Tov ovpavov amo 
THs ns ws uy emisury ero bau Ta dvw Tos KAT. 


Fol. 160 s. Kai o sev cata Tov lEiova piGos erBécOat 
sud ee ss ey A Ue ais Gane Oa EGIOK 
Eyer TH yan THs “Hpas tov IEtova’ tTHv ce vedednv mop 


2! The preface and a small portion of the 2d B. is wanting in the C.C, MS. 
22 MS. denpov. 
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- "“H ~ - iS \ ’ , CA , , 
THs “Hpas Tw Tpoxm mpocecynce Tov IEtova wate aravaTws 
9.55 > - / a \ , sh ® a ? ‘ 
om auTou pepectac’ tows O€ inna av o pwuOos emBeoGau 
jev WONTAR Kal Bacwrucy TwWt Tpovola tov ‘l€iova’ npwixov 
6€ TO ToOlovTOV TIS Cons €10os" avaEvov oe pavevra Kad 
omoiwat TW TNS “Has ELOWAW rut UALKE Kal apavp@ THs 
ToLaurys Bacirclas bis atten omep n vepedy éucaiver anp 
umapxovoa duaupos TE Kal vruKewre pos” TOUTW O€ GuUMTeE- 
whexarat mev Ta Papitara THY guow ein Tev horyikwy 
Kal adoryev évepryel@v" Tm poo de dere o€ ure Tov KaT a€iav 
Tage o1zavemwovTos Onproupryou Geo’ Tw TIS mMoipas Tpox@ Kal 
THS ryevecews’ Ov advvatov peTadraka Kat’ ’Oppéa TOV My 
’ = of € ’ 
Tovs Qeovs eXencavTas ois eratev o Zevs adsuTaivovot Tot- 
Nem? a \ ’ , (i? 
KttecOar Kai érykadwwoeta Oat tas avOpwrivas Wuyas. 


Fol. 97 a. Kai Nexodaos 6€ 0 Tepurarnrixos Tapappacww 
qolovmevos TwV EevTavOa Aeryouevoy év Tots rept Prrocodias 
Tov A piatorehous Aeryonevors eOnce Tv evvorav ovat ovv 
ovx dAOS O KOTPOS ToOLOUTOS’ OTL avery méevely TL _Tept 70 
méov TOU KvKAD pepoucvou, érerdy) TO ToOLOUTO THU OUTE 
Mevely EOUVATO OUTE mept TO weoov éivat’ 

Fol. 105 a. Ex TOU €K Oraipéecews ernpoa THY dete 
Kal ™ Pwr os aurds 0 ‘Adpodiotevs Ade Cave pos Tposeaxnkevat’ 
THY yap mporepay ecarynow Omdovore ort avaryKaid éoTw 
7 ELS dmeipov divers OTL OVK EGTL TO dvadap Savor THY Svvauw 
TOU Tpwrov KLVOUVTOS, kal avanT es WevOV THY dduvaniay 6 oO _ANEE- 
avopos Tap Eppivou pyoiv cient Oevat woTep nv Kal év Tots 
tou Aotaciou pnuact erypaumevor. 

Fol. 106 b. “‘Yrapxew jeev Teves evavrias mouory Tas 
exovoas ™pos adhzjhas evar iwow Kage TO xpeopa Kal KaTa 
TO néryeBos & igws O€ Kal kara TO OXNMA, Kal yap evOdrypauna 
XN MATA €oTe €v Tous oupaviors TXNMATIO [LOIS oiov Tpiryowa 
Kal mepipepn, otov 0 ore pavos, vTap uéev ovv TavTas 
Tas evavTwTyTas exer Xwpis TWoOS Ouayepetas kat POaptixov 
mwaBous arocekat av tts ‘AdeLavopov. 
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gwoacavy av’ eavtns avto mpoteivar’ puyOévros oé avTou 
TH vepéry ryevvnPqvac Tov Kevravpov’ ryvovra éé tov Aia 
mept THs “Hpas tpoy@ tov ‘IEiova EvoyTal’ WETE aTavaTs 
Ur auToU pépecOa’ Taya oé av cyuaivoe 6 poOos émbécOa 
Mev mokitiky Kal Bacitky Twi mpovota Tov 'lEiova’ npwiov 
€ TO ToLwwvTOV THs (wns eidos’ avagiov dé ciaavévta Kata 
Oikny TNS “Hpas elowrdw Tivi evUAW Kal TeDorAwuEvn THS Tol- 
avTns mMposTacias wepimeceiv’ Orep n veéedn Onrot anp ovca 
OorwWdns Kal UNIKWTEPOS’ TOUTW OV GUUTAAKEVTA TH CtOEL 
yevynoat pev cuupupow Aoryikys Te Kal adorywv évépryerav® 
évoeOjvae O€ Um Tov TO KAT atiay maow adopiGovtas oy- 
suoupryou Oeov ev TH TIS eimapmevys TE Kal yervécews TpoX@ 
oumTeEp advvatov amaddaynvat KaTa TOV ‘Ophea “un Tove 
Qeous éxelvous tkewodmevov ois emeTacev o Zeds KUKXov T 
adda Kal awa KxaxdTynTos Tas avOpwrivas \Wuyas.” 

Fol. 173 r. Kai Nuxodaos dé 0 Tepuratntixos Tapuppa- 
Cov Ta evrav0a Aeryoueva ev Tots wept ApiororédAous piro- 
copias ovTw TéOeke THY NEEW “ CLaTE ovV ovX ros O KOTpMOS 
TOLOUTOS; OTL avayKN MevewW TL TEP TO MEeToV TOV KUKAW 
epouevov' TO dé TéuTTOV Gama oOUTE pMévELY YOUVATO oUTE 
e€v Méow eivat.” 

Fol. 191 s. Kal gore TOUTW TO EK drarpecews e:Anpoat 
THY amooeckw TPWTOS autos 0 A dpociateds ‘Ar€Eavopos émi- 
THA THY ‘youv Tponyouuevyy e&nynaw TOU avaryKaiay eivat 
TH ew amepov avecw cia TO py Elvat TO avaAN\yopevoy THY 
Ovvauww Tov TpwTou KLVOUVTOS Kal dropOwoov THY aovvauiay 
ws ‘AreEavdpov tov Airyatou™ mapatiBera. "Epuivov dé pycw 
nkovca Kaba nv Kai év Toe Aowaciov depopevov. 

Fol. 194s. To pev via pew Twas €v Tos oupaviors qroto- 
THTAS éxouvcas T pos adAnras evayTwwow KaTa TE Xpoua 
kal kata péryebos, icws O€ Kat Kata oXHua’ Kat yap ev0u- 
ypauua oyyuata eotiv ev Tots ovpaviors TYXYMATICMOLS ws 
TO OeATwTOV Kal émieporypaupa* ws 0 arépavos’ TO per 
ouv Umdpyew Tatas Tas evavTwaoets Exe? Ywpls IvnTHs 
cuoxepelas Kai POoporoos mabovs amoce~ato ay tis Tov 


‘Aneta vopou. 


23 Alexander ASgeus. See Fabr. B. G. t. 11. p. 273. 
4 r, mepipepoypauma. 
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Fol. 113 a. “Emel 6€ Kai 0 npnéTepos droag Kaos ‘Apponos 
€0u TapovTos év ‘AreEarepete maparnpnoas ova TwmaTIKOD 
ag TpoAafsov Tov dorépa _apKroupors evpev 7 pos THY Kare 
I rodeparoy éroxiy avTou TocouTov mAécov KunGéevta, doov 
goer KaTA EkaTOV EvtavTOUS piav motpay ourykenPqvar. 

Pdland 14 desi Eiioe dmoboBeira aitta TOU p.7] AKOVELV nnas, 
A€ryouca cia TO aUvTpodov kal Td €0os Bavactw €l ‘TOUS 
TluOaryopetous ouryxwpndetn, Supryounevors TOV [vOaryopav 
axnKoevat Tore Toad TV apyoviay, Kal Tot KaKEWe cuvTpoa 
vy TavTa, WoTEp Kal Tois aAAots avOpwrrors" lows ouv kara 
Tov dvd peov procopiay NuTEOv THY évoTacw Aeryovras, ort 
ov TavTa éory adijots oummeT pa’ ove wav jTaveTt aio On 
TOV, OVOE Tap may" eupaivovor Oé ot KUVES oo pparvomevor Ta 
ao, pax poder, aTwa ot avO pero oux« oopaivovtat’ moow 
on mandXov ert TAV Tog ovTov TH spucer apiorapevwy, ooov 
Ta apOapra Tey  plaprav Kal Ta oupavia TOV riven, ayes 
Aéryew OTL 0 Tov Ociwy cwuaTwr NS Tas “yiiivaus akoats 
ovK €oTW dKovoros, el O€ TIS kal ToUTO TO ‘ynivov oma 
eEnpnucvov Kal TO avryoetoés avTou oupaviov kabedpav, Kat 
Tas év aur aia Oynoes kexaDappevas Exot, TOL Oe aryabov 
KAmpov> 7 Sid Piou kadocayabias, Hy Ov teparecyy Teheiwot, 
ouTos av ou Ta To dAXoLS aopaTa, Kat akovoa Ta Tors 
adXois avyjKovara® oios hevyeTau T1v8aryopas" THY dé Oetwv 
kat aiov Twp Tewy él ryevorro TIS MXOS> oure TANKTLUKOS 
our aVCLUPETIKOS | ryiverde ada TeV syeunresoy Xv Oueryeipet 
Tas cuvamers Kal Tas evepryeias, Kau Ty ovoToLX oy atoOnow 
Teetor" Kal avahoryiay pev Twa exer ™ pos TOV mXOV TOV ouv=: 
TpEXovTa 77 Kuga ee Tey vyitven ownage, eve pryela oé Tis 
ect 7 THs Kugoews exetvon TOU amabous Yropou o map 
muaiy ryevomevos, oud THY TOU aeépos HXNTUY prow" €l Towuy: 
exer anp maQnTikos OUK EGTLs Snovort oud av 1XOS el’ adr 
coucey oO TlOaryopas ouTw Aeryew THY apyoviay exeivay axn= 
Koévat ws Kav TOLS apr jnors apuovicas avadoryias vowv, Kal 
TO év AUTOS akoVTTOV akovEew ENeEryeD. 


Fol. 119 a. Kai TpOTos “EAAnvev Eidofos 0 Kvidcos ws 
Evequos év T@ SEevTEpw Tas aa7pohoryinys ioTopias vTEuyy- 
patioey Kal Lwovyévys ato Evonjuov tovto NaBov eryerau 
anpracOat Tov TowvTwy vroPecewv Tov WdaTwvos ws gna 
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- . Fol. 209 s. ‘Exrecdy oé€ Kal o NLETEPOS KaOyryenov ‘Au- 
pwvios €nou TapovTos ev TH AdeEdvepou Tupioas oud Tov 
OTE pEoU da poha pou Tov apxToupov €vpe T pos 7 Kara 
Il rohepacov amoxny avTou TocouTov emucernBévra Ogov ex piv 
KaTQa €KaTOV ern play Moipav avTLELvOUMEVOY. 

Fol. 214 r. ‘H pev tot vod wy axovew ras amooobeica 
aitia 4 Oa ovvT popiav kal ournOevav Aéryouca, Oavpates él 
Tots [lvBaryopetoss emeTpemer’ tov IluvOaryopav to TOpoUG LW 
akoucat TOTe THs TOLAUTNS apmovias” KaiTo. Kal €Kelvw 
ouvt podos nV woTep Tois adXous avOpwrrois NTOTE OUV 
Kata THY TwV avdpav procopiav huréov Thy évoTacw, de- 
‘yovTas oT ov mavTa adAnhors éoTt cUpmeT pa” ovoe TravTt 
aicOnrov ovce Tap mpiv" dydovat Oe ot KUVES oop paivonevor 
TOV Cowy mo ppoOev" ou og GvOpwrot ouK ooppaivoyras’ roow 
on paddov el THY ToOcOvTOV TH puoer Creat ncoTen 6 ocov Ta 
apOapra TOV plaprav Kat Ta ovpavia TOV emruryeiov" ddnBes 
emety oTt 0 Twv OEiwv supa Twy 1XOS Tats érunjpots akoats 
OUK éo TW aKovo Tos" ei O€ THs Kal TOUTO To owner TO emixnpov 
eEnpT nuevos TO aUvTOELWeS aUTOU Kal oupaviov Ox Kal Tas 
EV AUTO ais Oncers kexafapmévas oxoin, y OL ev powpiar, My 
oe eifwiars 3 ue ™ pos TouTots ou oO oparucy gene OUTOS 
ay ior Ta ToL aiors aopara’ Kal akovoot Ta” ToLS dors 
may akovouevwy" domep 0 Tv8aryopas io Toperrau’ Ociwy Te 
kal avdwv TWAT Kav €1 yevorro TIL Wogos oUTE TAKTIKOS 
OUTE aToKvalwy yiwerat, ad\a Toev TE ryevertoupy av NXOV 
Oueryel per Tas Ouvapes Kal Tas évepryetas” Kat THY ovororxov 
alo Onow TereLot’ Kal avaoryov mev exer TWa Tpos Tov odor 
Tov cuvedpevovra 7 Kur} oet Tov ETLKN Pw comarov" évepryeta 
dé TIS éorw THS exeiveoy Kevoews arabs Tov Yoou Tap 
met rytvopévou oud THY XNTHY Tov aépos vow" € ouv éker 
ap maQyT Kos ouK eoTt, OnAOV OTL OVEE Woos a ein” ann 
Eoukev 0 The@aryepas ovT@ Neryeo Bat THS a puovias €xelvns 
axovetv Woe kal Tos €v Tots apiOuors appovexous Aoryous 
évvowv’ Kal TO €Vv avTOIS akovoTOV aKoveLV ederye THS ap- 
jrovias” 

Fol. 223 s. Kat mpo@ros tev “EAXjvev Evdogos 0 Kris 
Osos ws Evdnpos te €v TH SevTEpw THs aoTPoAOYias taTopias 


25 MS. ra. 
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Lworyevns mpoBAnua ToVTO ToLovVTOS Tois TEP! TAVTA oTOV- 
daCovor, Tiwwv VTOTEMELT@Y OMAABY KAaL TETATYMEVWY KIVNTEWY, 
cwlowT av Ta Tept Tas KWwnoEs TeV TAAYNTWY awvopera ; 
el Tolwuv vroQeces eiot wAElovs KAO ExacTOv Tey TAAVW- 
MEVWVY, TOU WAEloUS ira pyeuw Tos TwWuact TAELOTW OGL KWY- 
ges, Kal ov Kat adnOeav ovTwSs UTapyouca deikveYTa, ws 
onuaiver TO AAAov aAAws avtTas vroTiMecAa Tis 7 avarykn 
ws Kat adnPeav mrAcovwY UTAPYOVTWVY CwLATwWY Tepl Exa- 
TOV TMV TKAVWKEVOY Kal OLA TOVTO TAELOVWY KLUNTEWV, OVTW 
TO altwov Cnrew, cvaTt o1 eyyus THs amXavovs wAavyTes 
WAELOUS pépovta bopas Ot ETXATOL 5 laws O€ ci Oe? ToOA- 
Mav OAWS YuasS TOLAVTAS ToLEtY avykpices, ov Tpos Tas Tw 
TOTWV ovacbopas Ta afiwuaTta avTwv Ovopicac Bat avayky 
avr’ éxet ava ékagTov TeTaxOat évOa 7 poonKkov nV TW 
wavTl. Twy ovv vTO GEAnVHY ovx EX OVT WY oiketov dws adr 
e&wOev QwriCouevwv, eikoTws ain av tis, 6Tt Ta OVO TOU 
KogMou Peta uvmép avTov TpoceXos TeTayueva EoTI, THY 
aTAOTYTA tows TMV KWHTEWY KATA TO GmEWov TOV GuVOETOU 
éxovra. 


Fol. 120a. Aéryer Towuv ote 4 oaipa 4 TO aoTpov 
éxouca TO TAavacBat Aeyouevor, ev ToAXais opaipas ave- 
ALTToOVGaLs KaAoUpEVaIs, 7) WS O Ocoppacros auTas Kanet 
OnXovoTt NOT pwLEevas, EVOEOE MEV pepeTat. 

Fol. 120a.  Epntae oy mporepov bre 0 WAatwv ais 
ovpaviais Kiwnoeoe TO KUKNOTEpes Kal OMadoY Kal TETATyMEVOV 
aoLaelrTws aTrooLoovs, mpoPAnua Tos paOnuatikors 7 pou- 
nvev" Tiwv umoreVevTwy Ot ouadrev Kal KUKNOTEp@V Kal 
TETAYMEVWY KIVNTEWY, CUVVATAL cwecOa Ta Tept Tas TAa- 
vomevas Patvoueva; Kat ote mpwros Evdokos 6 Kvidws évé- 
mecev ei¢ Tas umobéces Tas Ot aveduTTOVCwY KadOUMEevAS 
apapewv. Kdddemos dé 0 KuCurnvos Tapa TloAnvapyov™ TOV 
tou Eucotou yrepiuov mehorrnkws, mer éKeivor ‘AOnvaCe 
adiKopuevos, ‘A piorotéet ouvoleT pire, Ta vr Evdokou evpe- 
BévTa wer AptotortéXous OvopOav Kal avarrAnpwv. ‘Apisro~ 
‘Tédet ryap voutCovTe dey wavtTa Ta ovpavia mept TO méecov 
tov KaQorov KweicPat npecev 1 umo0cats THY avEehtTTOVTwV 


*© Fabricius had corrected this in his Index to Simplicius. 
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arreuvypovevoe Kat Lworyevys Tap Evdyuov tovro AaBov, 
aacOa AéyeTae THY TOLOUTwWY utoVecewv” IXatwvos ws 
puce Lworyevns ™popPAnuct TOUTO Trolnyoamevou Tots Tept 
TavTa eo rovdaKoat’ Tivwv vroreBerseov onmaday Kal TeTa‘y- 
Meven Kwycewy cvecwOn” Ta Tept Tas KWYTES THY TAVW= 
peveov pawoueva’ et ovv vmrobéces elow at mhetoves «al 
ekao Tov Tov TRavepevev mevovwy outa capaTwv Kevyoets 
Kal ovx Ws KaTa ad7Oeav ovTwS ExXovTat ATOOELKVUVTAL WS 
Ondot TO GAXNov GAXwS auTas VroVETBa’ Tis avaryKy’ ws KAT 
adynOevav mrELOVWY OVTWY TMV THWMATWY Tept EkacTOV TeV 
atAavev’ Kal Od ToUTO TAELOVWY KUNTEWY OUTWS aiTiaV 
Curetv" Oud Th ot Mposexets TH amAavet wAavyTes mAElovus 
pepovra popas TOV éoxaTwv pymore oe ro XPM Tohmav 
oXws Nuas ToLavras motera Bau ouryKpioets, ov ™ pos TOV TOTWY 
cvapopay Tas akias auT@v aopiCew a avary Ky aN éxet Aeryew 
éxaoTov TeTayOa évOa AvoTEAEL TH TavTl. Tw oVV VITO 
cehjuny By éxovT en oiKeLov das avn e£wOev potiouerwr, 
ciKoT Ws pain av Tis OTL ov OVO TOU koomou pwaripes umép 
aura Tpoceyws eta Onoav" TO amAouUv icws TeV KIWHTEwWDv 
KaTa TO KpetTToV Exovres Tov ouvberov. 

Fol. 225r.  Aéryee ovv ote 9 opaipa TO ev dot pov 
exoura, TO TAavacOa Neryouevor, €v moAXats opaipats Tats 
aver rove ats kaNoupmevais’ 7] Ws O Oeoppac ros auTas KaXNeiTat 
avacT pots EVOEOE MEV péperat. 

Fol. 226 r. Ka l etpyrat Kal ™porepov ott o TA\atwv 
Tous ouvpaviais Kwyoeot TO eryKUKNLOV Kal ouanes Kal TeTay- 
MEVOV AVEVOOLATTWS aTrOOLOOUS mpoBypa Tos pmaOnuarucors 
mpourewve” Tivwy vmotebevTwv OL Ouarev Kal eryeucAiwp kat 
TETaYyHEveOD KLVNoEWY cunjoerat SracwOyvac Ta mept Tous 
aTAavwMevous _pawvopeva. Kat OTL TPWTOS Evcofos o 0 Kvidtos 
eréfare Tais ca Tov dveNuT Tovewy KaNoupevwv oaipwv 
umo0éceot’ Kaddurmos o€ 6 Kugecnvos Hodeuapxy oua'xo- 
Aacas tw Evdokou yrwpinw Kal met exetvov eis “A@nvas 
éMwv, TH Apiototérer auyKatefsiw’ Ta urd Tov Evdd£ou 
evpebevTa aly TO Apiarore)et StopPovjevos TE kat mpooa- 
vam Anpwv. T~ yap Apiaroréner voutCovre det Ta oupavea 
TavTa Tepi TO Mécov Tov TavTOs KweicOa npKeoev n TOV 


27 MS, d:acwby. 
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vToTWeuevy OMOoKevTpos TH TavTt Tas aveNTTOVGTAaS OUK 
ExkevTpous. womrep UoTEpov. TH ToLWUY EvocEw Kai Trois 
apo auTou €doKer O HALOS TpELS KivELoOat KWHoELS, THY TE 
oyAoveTe THs amAavovs chaipas Kivyow ar avatoAwy ert 
dvouds mepiatyouevos Kal avTos é& évavtias dia rev dw&oexa 
Cwoiwy KivoUmEvos, Kal TpPLTHV THY él TOU Oia péecov TeV 
Cwdiwv él Ta TAEUPA amoppotay. 

Fol. 121a. Ovre 6€ to rod KadXimmov eipyta ro 
BuBXiov’ owep ain av TO aitiov THs mpocVécews Tv 
opapev, ov0’ o ‘ApirtoreAns auTny mpoceOnker® 0 oe Evonuos 
dua Bpaxéwy avtov réyew, OT eimep ot weTaty THY TpoTwD 
Kat Tav ionueplwv ypdvor TocovTov ciadépovaty dcov TO 
"AXuaton™ Kai To Méuvon™ EOOKEL, OUK eCapKovow al Tpets 
odatpat EKaTEpwW TpPOS TO cwCew Ta pavopeva, oa THY 
patvopevny OnAoveTt avwuaNlavy év Talis KwHoeTW EKEWwn. 


®@ \ ’ 
Fol. 122 b. ‘Qv tid cal Kaddtros o Kuirnvos €7rEl- 
, , cr ae \ a / ov a a . 
paby owe, tov Evdofou uy dvynPevros eirep icws Eecwoev 
’ \ ~ ? \ aN Gy, A , 
av\v\a TOUT avTo TH OWeEL davepov, OvOELS aUTMY MEeXpLS 
> ’ a } D , > , PY \ qn « , } “ a 
Avrodvkov Tod Llvdvatov éréBeTo Sid TeV UToPécEwn dErEa 
, oN > A , , 20 , é ry Pg ’ a e 
KaiTot ovd autos AuToduKos edvvnOn’ cbavepa avTov 
A > We 
Ovatbopa 7 pos Apiorobeor. 
Fol. 124b. Kal oitw pév autos Ta tov TlvOayopetwv 
e \ ~ , \ A 
efehaev" ot oe yynovecTepov QUT@Y pETATYOVTES, TO BEV 
~ ~ > ~ 
up ev TO Meow act, THV Onuuoupryuxyy Ouvapuy €K TOU 
A , 2A 
pécou OAnv THY yn Tpéepovaar, Kal TO \ruxouevoy avTys 
> >» ea e \ , Le . 
averyeipougay. oe 0 ot jpeev Zyvos mupyov avTo kaNovow 
€ ? bm ’ , © \ 
ws autos ev Tots [luOaryopeiais Ountynoato’ ov oe Avs du- 
€ | € f \ 
Aakyy, WS EV ToVTOLS’ OL de Aus Opovor, ws addot hacw, 
/ \ lod / * e / ’ \ a , 
avT pov oe THY yiv Ederyov, ws optyavov Kal aUTHVY TOU Xpovou, 
~ \ e a e , \ 
LE POV yap €oTW avTn Kal vuUKT@Y alTia’ NuEepav yap 
ES é , , \ \ 
Wout TO Tpos TOV HALov [4€ 0S pwriCopevor, vuKTa O€ TO 
- ~ ~ ~ 7 e > ? CC > 
Tpos TOV KwWVYOY THS Tkias THS ywopwevyns UT avTNS avttxQova 
oe \ , ey e fa) , \ 08 los 
€ tyv oedrnvyv exadovy oi IlvGayopeo Kar aieprov ynv, 
oa Cc “~ e , lA 
Kal ws émimpocPovoay TH HArALaKH HwTl OEP éoTiv toLov 
~~ Tad > , / « tal A 
THS ‘YiS, Kal ws opiCovcay Ta ovpana, womep N YH TA 
A , 
vmo oeAnHUHY. 


26 Fabr. thought this should be “AXnpiatwvr. 29 Corr. by Fabr. rightly. 
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aveXtTToVT@V umdBecrs ws oMoKevTpous eorep ot botepov™. 
EvdoE@ Tolvuy Kal ToLs Tpo avTou TpELs 0 Atos Edd 
xwera Oat Kuvyoens” ™ TE Tov am ave opaipa, amo ava- 
ToA@Y ETL OvTMAS TupTEpiaryop.evos” Kal autos THY evayTiav 
cud TMV OWOEKU Codie pepouevos” Kal TpiTov éml Tov ca 
MEeTwWY TOV Codiov €is Ta mraryia TAPEKT PETOMEVOS. 


Fol. 228 r. Ovre 6¢ Kadirrov dépera cvyypauua 
THY aitlay TeV mpouBeTEewy TOUTwY opaipwv NEvyov, ovTe 
‘AptatoréAys aut mpoaéOnkev" Evonuos 6€ cuvTouws ioTo~ 
puse, TovTwy catwopevwv évexa, TavtTas mpocOeréas ecivac 
Tas opaipas WETO" deryer: ery auTov pus @aoTep ot peragv 
TpoT@V TE Kal icnuept@v® ypovor TocoUTOV Sraépovorw 6 Ocov 
Evktjuon™ Kat Mero edoner ovx ucavas eivar TAs Tpets 
opaipas eKaTe pw Tpos TO ow cen Ta pavoneva cua Typ 
erripawvoperay Covert Tals KWHoEoW auTwy avwpaniarv. 

Fol. 231s. "Ena kal Kadumzos O KuCeiavos Evdo&ou 
py) CuvnBévros eeipaby cvacw@ca’ elmrep apa Kat Ovecwoev 
adr auTorye TOUTO orep Kal 77 owe mpoondov € éoTW ovcels 
auTwv _BEXpH kal roo AvroXvxov® Tov Ileravatov eTeBadeTo 
Oia TwVv vrolecewr emetEar KaiTOL ovoe auTos Avroducos 
novynOn® Ondo oe 9 7 pos ApioroOnpov™ auTov draop a. 

Fol. 235s. Kat ovrTw mev auTos Ta Twv HuBaryopsiwv 
amedéfaTo" ou 06 YvITUsTEpov auT@v peTuaXovTes up mev 
év T}~ peo Aeryoust THY O€ OnprovprytKny TAvTHY dvvauw TH 
€k méecov Tacay THY ryRV fworyovoicay" Kat TO ameyyurynevo 
auras avabadroveay" Oto of ev “Zavos Tupyoy avTO KaXoucw 
ws avTos ev TOUS HuOaryoptcors ¢ io Topycey” ou oe “Atos prdraciyys 
ws €v ToUTOLS’ ot ce “* Atos Opovov” ws &Adot paciv" dor pov dé 
THY ynv Ederyou ws Spryavou Kal aur yy Xpevov" mMEpOV yap éore 
K@L VUKT@V aiTia® mAe pay fev yap TOLL TO _Tpos TO nrWw ME pos 
kaTadaumonery’ VUKTa 06 kara TOV K@VOVY THS yevowevns 
ar avTHs oKias’ avTtyPova o€ THv ceAnVyY exddXovy ot T1vOa- 
ryopelol’” Wamep Kal aiBepiay yiv kal ws avripparroveay Kal 
emu pooBovcay Tw nuaKe@ port omep ‘dcov vis: Kal WS aTro-. 
TepaTovcay Ta ovpavia’ KaBaTeEp 4 yn TO VITO GEeANHVND. 


30 éddxouv is probably understood here. 31 MS. ionuepp. 
32 Euctemon, an Athenian astronomer, cotemporary of Meton, Fabr. B. Gr. t. 1I- 
p- 84. 33 MS. avotoXuxov. 34 T find no account of this author. 
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Fol. 127 a. ayvow dé Tots Tov Pirokévou pyuace Tors 
\ , ’ ’ , 
Tepl TOUTWY OUK EVTUXWY- ck 


Fol. 127 b. Gomwep memeipaua Kayo ev te Boppa 
TOTAP. 


We now come to the notable fragment of Empedocles 
preserved by Simplicius, which I shall exhibit from the 
Corpus MS. without comparing it with the paraphrase of 
the Venetian edition, as, that has been already done by 
Mons’ Peyron, but I shall note by the way the various 
readings of the Turin MS. as they have been published by 
him; whence the reader may judge of the superiority of 
the Oxford text }. 

Fol. 2441. Kal taxa ovdev kwAver mapabéc8ai twa Tor 

a? ’ A an = . 
zou “EumedokXéous é€rwv TovTO OnXouvTa. 

Aurap eryw TaNtvopaos €Naocouar” evmopov VUVwWV 

A , , p / ? / 37 

TOV TpoTEpov KaTedela oyw ovyov eLoyeTEvon 

Kewvov" €7el verkos pev évéptatov ikeTo [évOos 

on © 38 ? oe , Li , , 

wys'** ev o€ mecn PiroTys oTpoadreyye yevnTac 
> ~ \ g \ > 
ev TY on, Td0e TAaVTA ove pXETAL €v Mmovoy €ivat 
> ? ’ a 
®z'ov kadap adda OedAnua cuvectakev addoVev adda 
Tov O€ TE MLoryOPLEveDY XerT éOvea pupa Ovntwv 
\ s Yi » > / 2 \C.41 

TOAAG O GAULKT EOTHKE KEpaapEvototy evaddak 

ry > of -~ ey ? > , 

bao €TL VELKOS é puke {LET APOLOV Ou yap ANEUPEe ws 

a > PD Eg 
TW WAV eféoTyKev €7 EeoxaTa TEpMaTa KUKXOU: 
> ? , 

ddAd Ta per” + eveutmve peréwv Tad e€eBeByce™ 

+ These extracts were in the press before I had discovered that Dr Gaisford 
had already published the fragments of Empedocles and Parmenides quoted by 
Simplicius with the readings of the Corpus and N. Coll. MSS. in the Append. to 
the Ist Vol. of his Poet. Min. Gr. p. xli—xlvi., In one or two instances, especially 
in 1.6. I see that I have read the C. C. MS. differently from that eminent scholar. 

35 Tur. MS. p. 27. Peyr. éXevoopmar. 

36 és mdpov. 37 JroxeTEUWV. 

38 guvyow O€ peony. 39 éy TH, OE. 

40 ix &pop’ dN e0éAnpa ouvistaper’ @dXobev da. It is easy to see from the 
Corp. MS. that the true reading is ob« apap. The New Coll. MS. reads ot« apopa 
aXe OéAnpma cuvisTapev. 

41 This and the two following verses are very corruptly given in the Turin MS. : 

Tlo\Ad 6& dua KaTesTH KEL KeparComéevorowy 
€\AGE* Boo’ Ere vetkos EpuKeE peTadpotov" ov yap 
dupadéws TO wav éEéoThnKev ew éorata KiKAOU. 
N.C. MS. éa éorata Tetpmara KikAXou, and above Kepatopevototy éva\\aé. 
42 Tur. MS. 10 tev. 43 ¢£eBeBArjner. 
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a % a] = 
Fol. 240 s. aryvow oe ery Tos Eevodavous ETEDL TOLS 


\ , spre \ 
wept TOUTOU [47] EVTUX WD. 


Fol. 242 r. ws eémepaOyv Kat eyo Kata Tov Bopay 


I 44 
TOTAMOV. 


44 
46 





el 45 & PAI e / 46 , > ’ , 
ocov aiév umepmpoUEect”” Tocov atev emyet 
e 6 , . , , / e \ 
nmop~pwy pidotntos* aueupeos auPpotos opuy 

> ée , 750 ? , \ \ y ’ , , > E 
aiwa O€ Ovy7'” edvovto ta ply paBov aBavat eivat 

ay \ ged 3 ? 51 ’ 
Cwpate Ta mpw akpyta wahrdeEavTa” KeevOovs. 
* * *% * * 
’ e 7 7 = 
é£ wv opmat emntev ateipea oc ’A@pocitn. 
* % * % * 

, 

ryougors ackyoaca KaTasTopyots "Adpooitn. 
* %*% % % * %* 

r? « 
Kupidos év madaunow ote Evurpwr’™ edvovTo, 
* * * % * * 

> / 5 ~ / 
et © tt cor wept Twvde AuTo~vAOS ErAeTO TiaTIS 
Tas voaTos, yains Te Kai atOepos nedtouTeE 
KLpvamevery elonTe ryevoiato xporaTte OvyTwv 

= d = , , > 9 , 
Toa vca vuy yeryaace ovvappocbevT Agpovirn. 
* % * % * * 

, la > / 

ws O€ TOTE ova Kuzprs émert ecinvey™ ev on Bpw 
e Se ’ , 55 a) \56 \ Neo 57 , 
9 0€ amorveovca” Owo” rupi dédwke”' KpaTuvat. 
% % * %* % %* 

=p. e a > ’ 
tov © 65° gow mev TuKva, Tad exTOO pava”? Teme 
Kumpioos é L oi 10 780 ) 

Umpioos ev Tadauyot” wads ToLsde TUXOVTA. 


oooov. 45 Sqrextrpoléor. 
The Borrus or Borras is a river of Persia on the confines of India (Plin. vi. 25) ; 


but as it is very unlikely that Simplicius went so far into that country, I should pro- 
pose reading XaBopav. The New College MS. seems to favor this conjecture, as it 
reads ’ABopav. 


47 
49 


Nec: 


51 


53 


55 


57 
59 


7} TWLoppwv. 48 didorns. 
duevocov. 50 6’ Ebveat’ EpvovTo. 
augpecov. 
vad aEavTa. 52 £0 mpwr’. 

N. C. Evumpwrais. 
el 6€ TLst. 54 édeixvuev. 

N. C., édeixveev ev 6u8pw. 
atomvelovca. 53 flow. 
OwWKE. , 58 doo’. 
éxrobev. 60 ratauyow. 


Vor. Li. No! 6: 4K 
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Fol. 136b. ‘O yep “EparoaGevns THY ard Tey vynho- 


TATWV OpmVv Tpos Ta vpewmera mimrovgay kaBeroy dcixvuce 
oa THs ovomT pas avameTpycas 6K TeV ATOCTNUATWV, UTAP- 
youcav oTAOWY OKA. 

B; iit Fol. 138 a: Tex Srarpoujucveov TWY TEL syeve- 
oews coger, Kel yap OL pey TavTaTact ryeveow aparpourra, 
TavTa TA ovra aryevyta érvyovres, owa TO Tey syeunTov Kal 
Pplaprwv un civar yvwouw, TapappeovT wv aura”, WS Llap- 
pevions kat Méduooos edocour Neryelv, ot O a évavTias ToU- 
tows, ws ‘Holodos cal rHv padora apxny TOV Tap aur 
ryevecOa éevyor, TpwTov pev Xaos eLeryeveTo, ou 06 Ta per 
yweobat pac, € vp oe povov Sydovore TO KOLVOV UTOKELAEVOY 
aryevnTov eivat Baik ap ov T adda rylveTau’ womep ‘Hpa- 
KAELTOS” OL Oe OVOEY TOMA aryévynTov eivat pacw, ada wavTa 
rivera €& émimédwv cuvTiOeneva. 


The Corpus MS. exhibits some various readings in the 
fragments of Parmenides which may be worth noticing. 

Fol. 259 r. pew oe ge mavra _mubecbat 

si ev adnOetns, evkuKreos™ aT pemes Top 

9 O€ Ppovray cogau™, ris” ovK eve mores andnOns 

GAN urns Kal TavTa padiocat ws Ta CoKobyra 


xXenv SoKipous eivat oud TavTos wavTa TEP ovTa” 





€v T@ Goi TaVvaw ToTOV oryov noe vonua 
aug ahyBeis™ cogas o amo ToU0E Pporetas 
pwavOave KOo Mov EU@V ETEWY amar mov cicovev 
qapacous O€ THY TaV aicOnTaV CLaKOoUNoW € ETNYarye TaAW oUTW. 


Fol. 138 b. AAG kat o Meédtocos Kxeparanodéorepov 
year sapearé pov eT. THY eavTou rept TOUTWY yveuny 
amedyvaro oe ddou Tov Roryou. oux eis Ta dé Kat ev Tors 
cipnuévois’ eimwv yap wept Tod ovTos, OTL Ev Kal aryévnTov 


6! Cod. Taur. 7}. 62 Cod. T. cimeibeos. 
°3 Cod. T. 7} d& Bpotay dd~as. ~ 64 Cod. T. tais. 
6 Cod. T. xpn doxiuws iévar dia wavtds WdvTa TepwrvTa. 


6 Cod. T. duis adnGeins. 
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Fol. 255s. ‘“O yap ‘Epatoaévys THY ato Tev uyyXo- 
TATWY opav él Ta XPaparwrepa mirtovoay KaQeTov oei- 
Kvuot Oia tev €€ arooTnuaTor MET POUT OY Ovo Tpwv oTAliwy 
ovcay O¢Ka. 

Fol. 258 r. Terpayy otetAe Tas rept yevéoews dokas* 
kal yep ol mev Tews THY ryeveow avapouow. TATA Ta 
ovta aryévnta NEryovTes" Oia TO TeV YyEevnToV Kal Pp0aptev 
ay Elva yveow ael peovrww aura, ws Lapmevions Kat 
Menduocos éddKouv Aéryetv’ o1 O€ amevavTias Toutwy ws Hot- 
0005, kal TO TpwTLTToV TOV Tap auT@ ryever Oar Nerywv. év 
O€ sovov TO Keowov UTrOKELMLEVOV aryévy Tou pact e€& ov Ta 
ara ryiverat, domep ‘HpakAerros* ot O€ ovdev a ary én Tov Twa 
Néyouow ard ravTa yiverOa €& émiméowy pevTor cuvTiOe- 


- 


€va. 





nw of co of 
TO kara okay equ Ta0e Kal vuv Eaor® 
KL per emerra TOT OvoE TeheuvTIg oust ypapovres BP 


Tos O| Ovow avOpwrrot kaTeVevto €TIT NOV EKaTTW 


10° 


~ , \ / We 7 val 
Tw Yyéverw mev awéeaBecTar Kal AavaTos OEOpos”. 
* *& * * * * 

A a ‘ ao IAN / 
Tws yaua Kat iiu0s noe ocEANVY 

aiipre Euvos, yahar oupdnov, cal OAU/LTFOS 
ExXATOS, no aoTpwv Oepuov™ MEVOS wpunOnoav 
ryivecOar. 


Fol. 259 r. ANAd Kal MéNaoos ws Katanoryaony ypavas, 
gapéerrepor ¢ éTL THY EavToU mept TOUTWY yrouny etegpyve® 
oe 6Aou pev TOU Aoryou, Kal ey ToUToLs oe ovx Kiara Tos 
pyTos* el Tw yap mept Tov ovTos ST ev eoTl Kat aryéevnrov 


67 Cod. T. cttw vor x. 0. 68 Cod. T: viv te aca. 
69 Cod. T. cal perémert dro Tovde TeNeuTHGTOVGL YpapévTa. 
70 Cod. T. tots 6° dvopn’ avOpwioes KkaTélevT ExdoTw étionpoy. 


71 Cod. T. amvatos on, 72 Cod. T. Oepuov. 
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\ ae \ “ ? ~ ? , ’ >. , 
KQL AKLWYHTOV, KaL KEV) ovoaun evarretAnupéevov, GAX Odov Ev 
< a of 5 , \ oY ial @ 
EaUTO EuTAEWY, TpoTTIONoLY” METYIOTOV MEV OVV ONLELOV OUTOS 
« , e s ? Vite oe \ \ , tae ? 
0 Norvyos drt &v povov éoTly’ addAd pny Kal Tade cnueta’ Et 

\ pe \ - f b > e -~ ’ , 
yap nv mo\Xa ToLavTAa, Goet Kal aUTa €ivat OTOLOV Kal eyo 

\ er > ’ \ 3 ~ ed yer Y 
yp To ev eivat. et yap nv YN, Kal vowp kal anp Kat 
\ fol \ \ ~ \ \ \ 
cldnpos Kal xpuvoos Kal mup, Kat TO mev C@ov TO O¢ Ovyrov, 

\ / \ \ ‘ Ls J \ e yA 
kal pwédav Kal AevKov, Kai T adda Oca Ghacty ot avOpwrrot 

> 7 ~ > \ - tf > e = > ~ e fq A 
eivar adyOn, i On Ta’TAa éoTt Kal ynuets adynBws opwuEY Kat 
> , > ~ of = e = a 207 

akovouev, elvat oer ekacTov ToLoUTOY, O7rotoY TW TOV GOOKEL 
> FE \ \ , \ be ’ ed 5 ? ? 2h N 
nuLV, Kal un pweTasadrev, pn Oe ryivecOa eTepov’ aA aet 
> ed € a? , ? a A a € an 

eivat EKATTOV OTOLOY TEP ETTL VUV oe paper KPQTELV, OPar, 

\ > , = a Cia \ \.. 
Kal akovew Kal voely. doKer O€ yuiv TO Wux pov Oeppov ryi- 

Q \ \ (A) \ i. a] \ a \ ¢ ro 3 \ 
veoOa, kat TO Oeppov vyxpov" Kat TO adpovy amAov, Kat TO 
~ i? ? > ~ - [fe 
G@ov OvycKew Kat ovK ex CavTos yiverOar’ Kal TavTa TavTa 
’ ~ Pd tnt ed - ? ed = > 
adAowvcba Kai OTL HY TE Kal OTL VU ovoey Gmotov eivat 
? ’ < ys \ e , a } , , ef 
adX oO olonpos TTEpECs UTTAapXwY, Tw CaKTUAW mueCeTau apa 

ey Nh. fe \ € e ~ ~ A > 
pew Kal O Xpuaos, Kal o AlBos Kal oTovvy tows OoKel elvat 
es ed , toa , Vd , ? 
wav. wore cupaiver wyTE copay, pHTE Ta OVTA YyIVwWoKELY e€ 
e/ , , > f \ co ? , 
vOaTos et ryéevorto ‘yy Kai Nios’ ovKovy Ta ToLtavTa adAyAots 
~. = , \ > \ \ oN \ AS 
ocupgwver Tow Eyovot yap é€ivat TOAAGa Kat aLoLa KaL ELoy 
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C.C. MS: Fol. 273 r. xaOdmep "EpmedoxAys now emt THs 
PpiroTntos Aérywv 
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Cont CY CLT. 

xal axlyytov, Kal undevt Kev Stetdnuévov, GAN Odrov EauToU 
TANpes ETaryel weryicTov péev ovv onuetov ouTOS o Noryos" 
OTL ev movov éort arap Kat TOE onmeva’ él yep mY ToANA 
Towra, Xp aura eivat oiov mep eye pat TO ev elvan’ 
ei yap eoTe yH Kat vowp Kal Np, Kat oLoNpos’ KaL XpUToS, 
Kal mup’ Kal TO meV (aor Tooe TEOvNKOS’ Kal péedav’ Kal 
AevKdv Kal Ta dAAa Oca Gaciv oi avOpwrrot eivar adrnOy, €: 
oé ravta éotl, Kal nueis opPa@s opmpev Kal akovopev" eivat 
xXp7 exacTov TowvTOY oiov TEP TO TpwTov Edocev yuiv py 
O€ pmeTaTiTTEl, My O€ ryweaOat eTepo.ov" aA acl eivar exa- 
oTov oiov TEP éotl’ voy o€ papev opOes opav Kal akovev 
Kat cuvevar’ doxet O€ yutv ToTe Bepuov Wuxpov ryivecOar 
Kal TO Wuxpov Oepuov" Kal TO okKAnpov padakov Kal TO wa- 
Aakov oKAnpov" Kal TO C@ov aToOvncKeEv, Kal EK 7} Carros 
ryivecOa Kai Tal’Ta TavTa ETEpoLovcPa’ Kai OTL WV TE Kal 
& vuv ovoev Gmotov eivat’ aX O TE oionpos oKANpOS Ewv TH 
daxTvAw KkatatpiBecOar onov pew Kal ypucos Kai AiBos’ Kat 
GAXo OTL taxupov Eivat doxel Tav. wate cuuBaiver uynTeE opav 
myTe Ta OvTAa rywwoKkev. €& voaTos TE yH Kal iOos yi- 
vesOat. ov Tolvuy TavTa adAnAols opodoyet. papuevots yap 
elvat ToAAa dicia’ Kal eionTe Kal toXUY ExovTa TavTA, éTE- 
potova Ba nuiy OoKel, Kal peTaTin Tew €k TOU ékKaoTOTE 
opwuevou™ Ondov Tolvuy OTL ovK opOws Ewpwmuev ovce exetva 
mora opOas doKet eivat’ ov ‘yap dv metémirtev et adnOn 
nv, adr’ qv olov wep €0oKel EkagTOV ToLOUTOY. Tov yap, 
€ovtos adyOwod Kpetaoov ovoev’ av O€ petaméan TO pécov 
dmwAeTo’ TO Oé ovK éov YyéryovEr’ OUTWS oOvy Ei OANA ein, 
TolavTa yp €ivat, oiov Tep To év. 

Fol. 260s. ws ueév 0 woAuTintos Tov LAatwvos Pudwr, 
XaplevTws areckw\yev 

avTap ‘Axtdrevs 


J of , / df 
“Extopos avTa padioTta AidaieTo Ovvat OmtAov. 


ryuuvol oé emAacovTo™ Bpaxtoves EUyLOES WAWY 

Ommata oe ola ETAAVATO TEVNTEVOYTA METOTTWV 
ev TavTN ou ™ Karas rage! mouvouehy eve Ta yuia ae 
THS TOU velKoUS CLlaKpidews OVTa EmAaVvATO. 


73 Cod. Taur. éumAa{ovro; but Simplicius remarks, to yap mwAavacbat Kai To 
traCeoOar &raxTov Kivynow 6nXort. 
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Exp. VENET. 
Fol. 147 b. ws 0 Zov@os ederyev. 


Fol. 148 a. “Oru dé dtaxpiverae To TUp ek THs capKos 
o pev Ocodpactoes aro Tay op9aruav Tov avOpwemov, tds 
droryas KexwpiaGat Ouryerrae’ Mevye@os 0 ‘AreEavdpos LaT pos 
pol dueryyoaTto, ar avopos ioxiadikod wup é€eXOciv ad Too 
ioXtov, Kal KaTaKkavoa Tas Ores,” év w Kal Eravoe TO TAOS" 
éuatvovat 6€ Kal ot Tov avOpaxwy oraBécets amo Tou Tupos 
ryiwomeva’ kat ot KaVowvES TupeTot aro Evdov oe mup €K= 
Parrovor, Garepov rev EiAwv ws TépeTpov év Oarépw we- 
piatpégovres’ ote od yi evuTapyet TovTos, onuatver 4 
meTA TOV EUTPNGHLOV Téppa’ Katadpavis 0€¢ Kat 7 Keywpiopevy 
vypoTns’ Kal 6 e€aTuiCouevos arp. 

Fol. 157 a. Kat on Kat Ipoxdos 0 é« Aukias 8s tts qv 
odtryov mpo €mov Tov [1haTwvos dradoyxos, [3u/3diov cuvéryparpev, 
Tas evtavOa Tov ‘A pisroréous evoTacels cradvwv, édoke mot 
Kahas exew cid Bpayéwv ws oidv Te, Tds AUcES éxelvas Tats 
eva Tdoeow Tapacuvanyat. 


The next of the Oxford MSS. in value is that of New 
College; for the inspection of which I feel indebted to the 
Warden and Fellows of that Society. It is a folio of 368 
leaves, and contains the whole work, with the exception of 
a small portion of the Fourth Book. It is more elegantly 
written than the Corpus MS., but probably of the same age. 
The readings which it exhibits much more nearly resemble 
those of the Turin copy, without however being precisely 
the same. I have noted some of these variations in the verses 
of Empedocles. Should-any scholar ever contemplate another 
edition of the commentary of Simplicius, he could not have 
recourse to better materials than those afforded by these 
two Oxford MSS”. 

The Bodleian Library has a MS. of Simplicius Auctar. 
T. 111. 20, in folio, of the 16th century, but it contains only 
the first Book without the preface. In the Saville Collection, 


74 The Paraphraser must have read éupara for orpwpara. 
75 The Libraries of Corpus and New College are besides both rich in MSS. 
of the other Aristotelian commentators. 
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Fol. 279 a. ws 6 Bovos éderyev. 

Fol. 280 r. “Oru dé exkpwveTat Tup ék oapKos Ocoppacros 
Mev aro opPaduwy avO pwrov proya exkpiOnvat icTopet’ Me- 
ryé@tos o€ 0 ‘AreEavdpevs tatpos pol Omyncato teQcacOau 
‘ioytadicov avopos, wup amo Tov iaxtov efeXOov, Kal Kavoat 
Ta oTpwuaTa’ ep © Kal eralcato TO TaBos Onrovat O€ 
Kal ot Tov avOpakwy igxapes amo Tupos ryevouevat’ Kal ot 
duakaels mupeTol’ amo dé EvAov Tup exBaddovor TO aTEpEeov 
EvNov ws TpUTavoy ev TO ETEpw TEpiaTpEepovTes’ OTH oe yn 
TouTol everTt, oyAoL 4 peTa THY KavoL UTONELTTOLEVY 
Teppa* Oydor Cé Kal 4 ekKpivanéevy VypoTys, Kal o é€aTpu- 
Couevos anp. 

Fol. 297 s. TlpoxAos dé 6 éx Avkias odiryov apo épov 
ryevyoves, Tov [1haTavos Siddoyos, iBdtov eyparye Tas evravOa 
tov Apistotéhous evoTacers Cradvwv, Kadws Exew CoE mor, 
CUVTOMMWS WS OUVATOY Tais eveTaTEGL Tas AUGELS EKElVOV UTO- 
Tatar. 





Catal. Bodl. 6553.6, is another MS. of the same age, which 
has the second Book with the proem. Since the Turin copy, 
according to Mons’ Peyron, is not earlier than the middle 
of the 15th century, it appears that all the MSS. of Sim- 
plicius of which we have any account, are comparatively of 
a recent date. MHarles (Fabr. Bibl. rx. p. 549.) notices from 
Montfaucon two other MSS. of the Commentary de Ccelo, 
one at Paris in the Royal Library, another at Rome in the 
Library of St. Mauro, 
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Tue name of Giambattista Vico, the author of the 
Scienza Nuova, of whose life and writings it is proposed 
in this paper to give some account, is so little known in 
England, that perhaps the majority of the readers of the 
Philological Museum may now hear of him for the first 
time. The remoteness of the country in which he wrote, 
the singularity of his works, and his utter disregard, not 
only of the graces of style, but even the virtues of perspicuity 
and method, will explain the ignorance of his historical 
writings which still prevails among us: we are besides of 
all literary nations the most incurious respecting the pro- 
ductions of foreigners. It is much more wonderful that the 
Scienza Nuova was unknown in Germany nearly a century 
after its publication. After Wolf had published his Pro- 
legomena to Homer, he received from Cesarotti, the venerable 
translator of Homer and Ossian, a copy of this work of 
Vico, with the remark that he would find in it an anticipa- 
tion of his own dreams; and he gave an account of it, as a 
literary curiosity, in his Museum, Vol. 1. p. 555. seq. 

The scanty materials for the life of Vico, which was 
marked by few vicissitudes or incidents, are found in a 
memoir written by himself, prefixed to the Scienza Nuova, 
with some additions subsequently made by him and his son, 
which are contained in the publication of his works by the 
Marquis of Villa Rosa in 1818. He was born at Naples 
in 1688; the only memorable event which he has recorded 
of his early years is that he fractured his scull by a fall at 
the age of seven, an incident which the surgeon predicted 
would deprive him of his understanding, but which as he 
says confirmed a propensity to_melancholy in his temper. 
Such a temper is indeed very strongly marked in the striking 
portrait prefixed to the Milan edition of the Scienza Nuova, 
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but it was hereditary, and aggravated by the disappointments 
of his life. His father was a bookseller in humble circum- 
stances; his education was conducted by the Jesuits, or rather 
by himself under their nominal superintendance, for his mind 
was not formed to yield to the guidance of others. His 
studies were chiefly directed to metaphysical philosophy, 
languages and jurisprudence, and he must have made extra- 
ordinary proficiency in the last, since at sixteen he successfully 
defended an action which had been brought against his father’. 
But he could not be tempted to plunge in the bustle of 
the forum; his health was infirm, and he accepted the offer 
of the Bishop of Ischia to undertake the instruction of his 
nephews in jurisprudence. In the salubrious seclusion of the 
castle of Vatolla, where he spent nine years, he recovered 
his health and pursued his studies without interruption, 
especially those of the Canon Law and Theology: the first 
conception of his work on the principles of Natural Law was 
the result, he tells us, of his endeavours to attain the true 
Catholic medium between the extremes of Calvinism and 
Pelagianism on the subject of Grace*. The assiduous study 
of Cicero, whom he used in order to correct the influence 
of the barbarous phraseology of the jurists, gave him that 
command of style which is displayed in his treatises and 
_orations in the Latin language. His taste growing more 
and more severe, he abandoned the modern literature of his 
country for the great fathers of Italian poetry and_ prose, 
Petrarca, Boccaccio, and above all Dante, whose serious and 
melancholy character seems to have harmonized best with 
his own. Returning to Naples, with tastes and opinions 
formed in ancient schools, he found himself a stranger among 
his countrymen. Instead of Plato, whom Vico had chosen 
for his master, and whom the Italian scholars of the 15th 
century had worshipped, Des Cartes reigned in the schools 
of philosophy; although poetry had abandoned the vicious 
model of Marini and his school, it had not returned to that 
of the great men whom alone Vico honoured. Not accustomed 
to conform to popular taste, he was only the more confirmed 
in his admiration of the. ancients; to preserve the purity of 


' Vita di G. B. Vico, p. 7. 2 Ibid. p. 10. 
Vor. II. No. 6. 41. 
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his Latin style he meditated at last to renounce even the 
study of the Greek,® refused to learn French, and as he had 
observed that the appearance of commentators ‘and lexico- 
graphers in literature was simultaneous with the loss of purity, 
he determined to read the classics without the aid of either, 
using only the Nomenclator of Junius for technical terms. 
These things are characteristic of that love of independence, 
and that selfreliance, to which his principal works owe their 
weculiarities both of matter and of form. ‘“‘ Per tutte queste 
cose il Vico benedisse non aver lui avuto maestro nelle cui 
parole avesse egli giurato e ringrazio quelle selve, fralle quali, 
dal suo buon genio guidato, aveva fatto il maggior corso de 
suoi studj, senza niuno affetto di setta, ¢ non nella Citta, 
nella quale come moda di vesti si cangiava ogni due o tre 
anni gusto di lettere*.” 

In 1697 Vico was chosen to the Professorship of Rhetoric, 
a post of small emolument, of which he eked out the scanty 
receipts by giving instruction in Latin. It gave him, how- 
ever, the opportunity of promulgating from time to time his 
views on various topics of literature and philosophy. In an 
oration delivered in 1708, at the commencement of the course 
of studies in the University, he contrasts the ancient mode 
of cultivating all sciences in common, as exemplified by Plato, 
with the modern method of pursuing each branch as if 
independent of all the rest, and recommends that all divine 
and human knowledge should form one body, and be animated 
with one spirit. The same principle was applied to Juris- 
prudence in his works, De Universi Juris uno Principio, and 
De Constantia Jurisprudentis, published in 1720, and on 
which he was then employed. After the publication of these 
works, and after so long and disinterested a fulfilment of the 
duties of his office, Vico thought himself entitled to become 
a candidate for a vacant chair of jurisprudence in the 
University ;¥but notwithstanding the applause which attended 
the lecture which he gave as a specimen of his powers, not 
being able to stoop to the personal applications which other 
candidates used, he found that he should be unsuccessful, 
and retired from the contest. That he deeply felt the dis- 


3 Vita di G. B. Vico, p. 26. 4 Ibid. 
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appointment is evident, for from this time, he says, he 
concluded that his country would not allow him to serve 
her, but his only revenge was to apply himself to the com- 
pletion of the work which he meditated. He would not 
forget that she was his parent, though she was a stern one 
who never caressed her child’. In the year 1725 accordingly 
he published the Scienza Nuova, in which the principles 
which he had exhibited indistinctly and without order in his 
former works were at length presented in a systematic form. 
The remainder of his days was past in poverty and domestic 
sorrow; one of his children to whom he was tenderly attached, 
and to whose education he had devoted much of his time, 
languished in a tedious and severe disorder; and another, 
by the irregularities of his conduct, compelled him to demand 
his confinement. But Vico’s was a spirit, which calamity 
could not long or wholly overcloud; in his deep religious 
feeling and his conviction that he had established by his 
writings the proof of a wise and benevolent Providence 
controuling the course of human affairs, he had a source of 
consolation which never failed him, while his intellect remained. 
** Providence,” says he in a letter written soon after the pub- 
lication of the Scienza Nuova, ‘* even when it seems to our 
feeble view only a severe justice, is really kindness and love. 
Since I have completed my great work, I seem to have put 
on a new man. I am no longer tempted to declaim against 
the bad taste of the age, since by refusing me the office 
which I sought, it has led me to compose the Scienza Nuova. 
The composition of this work, if I am not deceived, has 
filled me with an heroic spirit, which places me above the 
fear of death and the calumny of my rivals. I feel myself 
on a rock of adamant, when I think on the judgement of 
God, who does justice to genius by the esteem of the wise°.” 
On the accession of the house of Bourbon to the throne of 
Naples in 1735, his condition was in some respects improved ; 
he was named historiographer to the king, and his’ son 
Gennaro succeeded him in his professorship; but these marks 
of favour came too late to give much pleasure to Vico, whose 
powers were already exhausted, and after remaining fourteen 


5 Vita di G. B. Vico, p. 60, with a sonnet of Vico’s quoted by Michelet, p. 64. 
® Michelet, Discours sur le Systeme et le Vie de Vico, p. 47. 
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months in a state of insensibility in which he did not know 
even his own children, he expired on the 20th of January, 
1744. 

Vico had published a second edition of the Scienza Nuova 
in 1730, but by the more synthetic form which he gave to it, 
he rendered it more obscure in this edition than in its original 
state. The third edition was published a short time before 
his death, and while he was in the deplorable condition which 
we have already described. The additions which were made 
probably by Gennaro Vico from his father’s MSS. without 
venturing to alter any thing, only aggravated the obscurity 
by interrupting the connexion. It is from this edition, as 
having received the author’s latest additions that the sub- 
sequent reprints have been made. With the life of Vico 
the interest of the Italians in his system appears to have 
ceased, and no other edition of the Scienza Nuova was pub- 
lished during the 18th century. Since 1801 it has been 
several times reprinted; it was translated into German by 
Weber in 1822, and a Redaction of it under the title of 
Principes de la Philosophie de Tl Histoire, traduits de la 
Scienza Nuova de J. B. Vico, was published at Paris, 1827, 
by M. Michelet, Professor of History in the College of 
St Barbe. It is not a translation of either of the Italian 
editions, the editor taking from each what was necessary for 
his purpose of giving a clear and intelligible view of the 
system, retrenching the tautologies and restoring the dis- 
located parts to their places. Whoever is not in love with 
difficulty for its own sake, will do well to seek his know- 
ledge of Vico’s system in M. Michelet’s work; for Vico 
himself is the Heraclitus of modern philosophers. His 
Opuscoli were published in four volumes at Naples in 1818 
by the Marquis de Villa Rosa. From the additions made 
to Vico’s autobiography, by his son, in the first volume of 
this collection, some particulars mentioned above have been 
derived, through the medium of Michelet’s book. 

The object of the Scienza Nuova is to show, that the 
history of the human race is determined by laws as cer- 
tain in their operation, as those by which the material 
world is governed. The harmony and simplicity of these 
laws had been demonstrated by natural philosophy, and 
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Vico thought that there must be in human nature, and 
the order of Providence, principles not only equally certain 
in their operation, but equally capable of demonstrative 
proof. 

As, according to Plato, there was in the Divine Mind 
an Idea, antecedent to the existence of a material world, and 
being its archetype, so there must exist an eternal Idea of 
the history of mankind in the Divine Intellect, which is 
made sensible in actual events, and never exceeded or de- 
parted from in all the variety of human affairs. The first 
glance at history seems to contradict the supposition, that 
any such regularity exists, but more closely examined it will 
be found, that there is order in the seeming confusion, and 
a great cycle of changes always returning into itself. The 
discovery of this order is the New Science; new, because 
no one had yet demonstrated its existence; a science, because 
its subject is intellectual, universal and eternal. Vico desired 
to obtain as firm a basis for his favourite studies of juris- 
prudence and history, as the philosophy of external nature 
had already received, and the principles of his new science 
are promulgated in the form of axioms, which occupy the 
greater part of his first book. 

No philosophy of human nature can be sound or useful, 
which either attempts to eradicate the passions, or abandons 
man to their corrupt influence. The Stoics committed the 
first error, the Epicureans the second; neither system, there- 
fore, can be the foundation of the New Science; neither 
of them recognizes Providence, the Stoics substituting Fate 
for it, and the Epicureans, Chance. ‘The Platonic philosophy 
on the other hand agrees with all lawgivers, in recognizing 
three truths, that there is a Providence, that human virtue 
consists in the moderation of the passions, and that the soul 
is immortal. The passions which tend to the destruction of 
Society, moderated by the influences to which Providence 
subjects man, are the virtues which hold society together 
and promote the welfare of its members. In laying down 
these axioms, Vico has evidently had in view the system of 
Hobbes, which had alarmed the friends of morality and 
freedom throughout Europe. He had represented society as 
kept together only by the power of the magistrate, repressing 
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that selfishness which would lead every individual, if he had 
the power, to snatch what another possessed: Vico makes 
this very selfishness, under the restraint of religion, the source 
of civilization and humanity‘. 

Thus the elements of Law exist among all nations, and 
it is an error to regard it as taught by one to another, by 
Kgypt to Greece, by Athens to Rome; it originated in- 
dependently in each, and it was only by wars, embassies 
and commercial intercourse, that such a communication took 
place, as to form at length a Law of Nations. The notions 
which thus expand and unite to become a general system 
of law are derived from the Common sense of mankind, an 
irreflective judgment of necessity or utility, common to a 
people, a nation, or to the .whole human race. Man is 
essentially a social creature, for nothing can long remain in 
a state which is not natural. 

The accounts which nations give of their own early state 
must not be implicitly believed; all have been misled by 
vanity to attribute to their own ancestors the commencements 
of civilization, and to suppose that they could carry up their 
annals to the origin of the world. The vanity of the learned 
too has led them to suppose, that what they knew had been 
known also in remote ages, to attribute a surprising know- 
ledge of philosophy to Zoroaster, Hermes 'Trismegistus, Or- 
pheus, Pythagoras; to find a mystical meaning in the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics, and philosophical allegories in the poems of 
Homer. It is a principle of human nature, to magnify what 
is remote, and make itself the model of everything that is 
unknown. Popular traditions, when preserved by whole na- 
tions and for a great length of time, must have some motive 
of truth, but this, by lapse of time and change of language, 
becomes so buried under falsehood, that a chief labour of 
the new science is to extricate it. Languages are the most 
certain. witnesses of the ancient customs of a people, and 
each of the great changes which they have undergone has 


7 Sc. N. Vol. x. 202. L’uomo nello stato bestiale ama solamente la sua salvezza ; 
presa moglie e fatti figliuoli ama la sua salvezza con la salvezza della Famiglia ; 
venuto a Vita civile ama la sua salvezza con la salvezza della Citta ; distesi gl’ imperj 
sopra piu popoli ama la sua salvezza con la salvezza delle Nazioni ; unite le nazioni 
in guerre, paci, allianze, commerzj, ama la sua salvezza con la salvezza di tutto il 
Gener Umano. 
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been accompanied by a peculiar modification of their lan- 
guage. 

These are the most important of Vico’s philosophical and 
philological axioms. The history of one of the great cycles 
of human affairs is thus traced by him. After the Deluge 
the condition of mankind, with the exception of the people 
of God, was that in which Homer describes the Cyclops of 
Sicily; their stature was gigantic, like that of the Patago- 
nians, they abused their bodily strength in governing tyran- 
nically their families and households, but had no laws or 
social union. They lived at first without religion, but the 
terrific display of divine power awakened in their minds the 
idea of a supernatural Being. This triumph of religion, 
-over minds in which hitherto brutal passion had reigned, 1s 
the destruction of the giants by the thunder of Jupiter, almost 
every nation having its giants and its Jupiter. As men can 
conceive of the unknown, only by assimilating it to the known, 
when once the idea of a God was suggested to the mind, all 
natural phoenomena were explained by the presence and agency 
of the gods. This is the divine age, when the gods (of whom 
Varro reckoned thirty thousand among the Latins) lived upon 
the earth. As the deaf and dumb supply their want of speech 
by signs, so the rude men of this age, not having yet acquired 
an articulate language, helped themselves out by signs, which 
gave rise to hieroglyphics. These have been falsely supposed 
to be a contrivance of the priests, to conceal their knowledge 
from the vulgar; they were really the result of the imper- 
fection of speech. Language was poetical; for imagination 
was excited before reason was cultivated; and musical; for 
those who stammer assist themselves by singing. 

To the divine succeeded the heroic age; as Polyphemus 
is the model of the men of the first, so is Achilles, fierce and 
passionate, but magnanimous and affectionate, of those of the 
second. The characteristic of the heroes is energy, exerted 
for the protection of the feeble and the overthrow of the 
oppressor. Such was preeminently Hercules, whom we find 
in so many countries, because their condition was similar ; 
many noble and royal races of Greece deduced themselves 
from him. The commencement of the communities of men 
was that those who suffered from the oppression of the fero- 
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cious fled to the asylum which the heroes offered them ®. 
They did not however thus obtain equality of rights; they 
purchased protection by becoming slaves. Thus society began 
in a rigid aristocracy. ‘The early ages of Rome answer to 
the heroic age of Greece, and are characterized by aristocratic 
ascendancy. ‘There must have existed on the banks of the 
Tiber a Greek colony of which history has not preserved 
the name or memory, which the Romans destroyed, receiving 
the vanquished into the city, where they formed the plebs. 
As the aristocracy would not yield to one another, they con- 
stituted themselves into a senate, in which all were equal ; 
they possessed exclusively the sacerdotal and military power ; 
they were the only Quwirites or citizens, of them the comitia 
curiata were composed. But as they would have been left 
without subjects to command, if they had not relaxed some- 
thing of their rigour, they were compelled to concede to the 
rbMeatea plebeians‘at first only the bonitary dominion of their 
lands, i.e. the power of using them liable to perpetual revo- 
cation. 'The royal dominion was at first very feeble; Tacitus 
says, ‘* Urbem Romani a principio reges habuere,” using the 
least expressive of the three words by which the jurists denote 
possession, habere, tenere, possidere’. 

The characters of the heroic age are not real personages, 
but representatives of general ideas, one name having drawn 
to itself the attributes of a multitude of the same class. <A 
child sees an object and gives it a name; when he sees 
another of the same kind he bestows the same name upon 
it; men in early ages did the same, and we must consider 
a single name as representing many individuals, and even 
several generations. -The Egyptians, says Jamblichus, attri- 
buted everything to Hermes Trismegistus; so did the Greeks 
to Orpheus, the Persians to Zoroaster. Romulus and The- 
seus are types of heroic sovereigns and legislators; Homer 
himself is not a single poet, but the representative of the 
poets of the heroic times. 

Law in the divine age had been theocratic, every thing 
being supposed to depend on the will of the Gods, who con- 


8 “ Vetus urbes condentium consilium,” says Livy, 1. 8. of the asylum opened 
by Romulus. This is one of Vico’s Jwoghi d’ oro, and the foundation of his system. 
3'Sc. N. Vol. x11. p. 100. 
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demned or absolved, and declared their pleasure by oracles. 
in the heroic age force was law, but force tempered by reli- 
gion. The early jurisprudence of the Romans was charac- 
terized by the rigid observance of the legal formule, agreeably 
to the rigid and inflexible temper of its aristocracy; the actus 
legitimi, or symbolical legal acts, were a remnant of the hiero- 
glyphic language of the preceding age. 

The third age is the hwman, or the age of certain history, 
in Greece marked by the era of the Olympiads, nearly coin- 
cident with that of the foundation of Rome. It is evident, 
however, that Vico by no means regards history as becoming 
certain from the time of these two events; in Greece it hardly 
deserves this character till the generation preceding the Pelo- 
ponnesian war; it is not till the second Punic war, that Livy 
declares himself able to write with confidence the histor y of 
Rome. This uncertainty of the ancients themselves justifies, 
according to Vico, the boldness with which he has rejected 
the history of preceding ages, on the ground of its intrinsic 
absurdity. In the human age hieroglyphical and symbolical 
characters had been exchanged for alphabetical, poetry for 
prose, the figurative language of men of passion and imagina- 
tion, for one which was the production of the understanding. 
The law of this age is characterized by a regard to reason 
and natural equity; it becomes more humane, as the popular 
influence in its decisions becomes greater’. This effect is visible 
in the history of the Roman government, which from a strict 
and exclusive aristocracy, became more popular, by the in- 
creasing power of the plebs. It is an error to suppose that 
this popular liberty was founded by Junius Brutus; that 
was merely an aristocratic liberty ; the census, as originally 
instituted by Servius Tullius, was aristocratic, it was a tax 


paid by the plebeians for the lands which they held, but 


0 In connexion with this subject Vico makes a remark equally original and 
profound, 111. 48. “that by means of language free nations are masters of their 
laws, and compel the powerful to adopt their sense of them.’ The ideas annexed 
to words are necessarily determined by the majority of those who use them, and 
with new ideas new sentiments find their way into the minds of the smaller num- 
ber, without the violence of controversy. Language thus becomes a powerful but 
quiet instrument for producing harmony of feeling, among the different orders in 
a state, and preparing those changes of opinion, of which changes in law and 
government are the effect and indication. 
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about forty years after the expulsion we find the Census 
again mentioned, and treated with disdain by the nobility, 
because now it was a popular institution, the money being 
paid into the treasury, and not to the nobles. Fabius at 
length founded upon the Census the distribution of the Romans 
into senators, knights and plebeians, substituting the democratic 
standard of wealth, for the aristocratic one of birth. Gradually 
the plebeians obtained complete equality with the patricians, 
and popular liberty began to degenerate into tyranny. The 
people, being equal, wished to be masters; the poor desired 
to enrich themselves at the expence of their superiors ; unjust 
laws were proposed and force resorted to in order to carry 
or to resist them; and hence it became necessary that the 
people should obtain repose, by placing themselves under the 
power of a single sovereign. Monarchy is thus the natural 
result of the excesses of democracy. The remains of aris- 
tocratic power are thus destroyed, the condition of the lower 
orders improved, the burthens of the slaves lightened by the 
absolute power of the emperors. The right of citizenship, 
which in earlier times had been restricted with so much 
jealousy, was profusely bestowed. Aristocracies are by their 
nature limited; democracies are adapted for making conquests, 
monarchies for consolidating them. The Roman emperors, 
however, became depraved, and a second age of barbarism 
was brought about by the invasion of the northern hordes; 
one great cycle of history was accomplished, and another 
began, in which the same succession may be traced with 
marvellous correspondence. 

The Christian religion having triumphed over Paganism, 
and orthodoxy over Arianism, the divine age returned; kings 
assumed a sacred character and the title of sacred majesty, 
clothed themselves with the garments of ecclesiastics, founded 
orders of a mixed military and religious character, and placed 
the cross upon their banners. Judgements of God were sub- 
stituted for trials by form of law; duels, though forbidden 
by the Canon Law, were one species of these judgements. 
Religion appeared to be the only means, by which the tempers 
of men, grown savage by war, could be mollified; and those 
who dreaded violence took refuge under the protection of 
bishops and abbots, and placed themselves, their families, and 
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their goods, under the safeguard of the church. Cities and 
towns hence arose, as in ancient times from the asylums, 
which Livy calls “ vetws wrbes condentium consilium.” As 
there was no language which the conquerors and the con- 
quered could employ in common, and the use of the vulgar 
characters was scarcely known, men returned. to hieroglyphics 
in emblems, armorial bearings, &c. To this divine or theo- 
cratic age, succeeded the heroic, that is, the feudal age. The 
vassalli rustici (tenants in villenage ?) whose service was at 
first personal, answer to the clients at Rome from the time 
of Romulus to that of Servius Tullius. To these succeeded 
vassals holding real fiefs by payments (reali pesi) answering 
to the condition of the plebeians after Servius had granted 
them the dominium bonitarium of their lands, on paying the 
census to the treasury. These plebeians, called newi till the 
passing of the Petilian law, answered to the liegemen (homines 
ligati) of the feudal age. Allodial tenure corresponds to the 
holding ew jure optimo in the Roman law. Conquered kings 
in the Roman times were nearly in the condition of those 
who held sovereign fiefs in the middle ages. In the assem- 
blies of armed knights and barons, we see the Quirites of 
ancient Rome, who alone enjoyed legislative rights, and de- 
rived their name from their weapon (quiris a spear). As the 
patricians in Rome kept the knowledge of law to themselves, 
and lost their power when this knowledge became diffused 
among the people, so the revival of the study of law in 
modern Europe was the downfall of the feudal aristocracy. 
As the Roman government was first aristocratic, then popular, 
then monarchical, so have been the governments of Europe. 
The latter two forms are both adapted to a civilized people, 
and may be exchanged one for the other, but there can be no 
return to aristocracy. When the plebeians have once asserted 
their own equality with the nobles, they will not resign it, 
but they may enjoy this equality in a popular government 
or in a monarchy. Hence aristocratic governments have al- 
most disappeared, and those which survive, as Venice, Lucca, 
Genoa, Nuremberg, have an anxious and precarious existence. 

Such, according to the Scienza Nuova, is the eternal circle 
in which history revolves, under the guidance of Providence, 
which thus secures the government of states to the best, 
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i.e. to those who in each-of their successive’ conditions are 
best qualified to preserve it’. It is not my intention to 
enter into an examination of its principles, or its historical 
proofs. Vico indeed gave himself little concern about his- 
torical proofs; he rarely quotes an authority, and never spe- 
cifically, but certain lwoghi d’ oro, as he calls them, passages 
in the ancient authors which he regards as favourable to his 
system, and which he derives indifferently from Homer or 
Iamblichus, are reiterated to satiety. To do any justice to 
the profound and original thoughts which are scattered through 
his work, it is necessary to strip them of the paradoxical 
garb which he has given them, and place them on a more 
solid foundation; truth itself often looks like falsehood, from 
the strange company in which it is found. The general idea, 
that government has its origin in force, and is gradually tem- 
pered by religion, sympathy, and the perception of utility, 
when detached from its connexion with the fanciful theory 
of an age of Polyphemi, is much more probable than the 
doctrine of original compacts and voluntary conventions. The 
resemblance between the institutions of Europe in the middle 
ages, and those of the ancient world, especially of Rome, is a 
fact which in Vico’s time had been scarcely noticed; Niebuhr 
has since drawn from it many striking illustrations of the 
Roman history ; but this resemblance is greatly exaggerated, 
when modern history is made to be nothing but a renewal 
of the same circle of changes as mankind had already gone 
through. Yet the conception of such a law was original 
and grand, however faulty its demonstration. may be; had 
there been, as Seneca represents, and historians have very 
generally admitted, ‘*perpetua in omnibus rebus lex, ut ad 
summum perducta, rursus ad infimum velocius quam ascen- 
derant relabantur,” it would be a consolation to know, that 
this law was not enacted, as the Stoic declared, by the 
malignity of Fate, but as Vico teaches, by the wisdom of 
Providence”. The existence of such a law of decline and 
corruption may indeed be justly called in question; there is 


il Sc. N. rz. 148. 

12 Questo che fece tutto cio fur pur Mente; perche ’1 fecero gli nomini con 
intelligenza: non fu Fato; perché °1 fecero con elezione: non Caso, perché con 
perpetuita sempre cosi facendo escono nelle medesime cose. Sc. N 11. p. 153. 
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no reason to believe that there is any inherent principle of 
decay in states, against which wisdom and virtue would contend 
in vain. 

Without entering further into the merits of the Scienza 
Nuova, as a Philosophy of History, I shall point out some 
of those remarkable anticipations of subsequent discoveries 
which are to be found in it. The first of these is the 
opinion that the hieroglyphic characters were not an inven- 
tion of the priests or philosophers of Egypt, to conceal a 
sublime doctrine from the knowledge of the vulgar, or keep 
them in subjection by maintaining a monopoly of science. 
Warburton in his Divine Legation, B. 1v. Sect. 4, speaks of 
this as being in his time an universal mistake, and his ex- 
posure of it, by deducing hieroglyphics from picture writing, 
and showing the analogy between these modes of writing and 
the figurative and dramatic speech of early times, is one of 
the most valuable parts of that now nearly forgotten work. 
It is curious, that both Vico and Warburton quote the story 
of Idanthyrsus, the king of Scythia, who sent to Darius a 
mouse, a frog, a bird, and five arrows, to intimate a threat 
of destruction, as an example of a kind of material hiero- 
glyphic, and a proof that the principle was widely diffused. 
According to Vico the symbolical character of the Egyptians 
succeeded to the hieroglyphic, and answered to the ojuata 
which Homer mentions in the story of Bellerophon, and the 
epistolographic was an alphabet. He had observed the simi- 
larity of the epistolographic character of the Egyptians with 
the alphabet of the Phoenicians, but supposed the latter nation 
to have been the inventors. 

A still more remarkable coincidence is that which appears 
between the opinions of Vico on Homer, and those which 
have made the name of F. A. Wolf so celebrated. The third 
book of the Scienza Nuova is entitled “Discovery of the 
real Homer.” After showing with how little reason the cha- 
racter of a philosopher had been attributed to him, he proceeds 
to inquire, whether the author of the Iliad and the Odyssey 
were the same, and decides the question in the negative, on 
the ground that a poet whose native country was Asia Minor, 
where the author of the Iliad was evidently born, could not 
have spoken of Eubcea, as the author of the Odyssey does, 
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as the ultima Thule of the Grecian world. He therefore 
probably lived on the western side of Greece. The traces 
of refinement and luxury are chiefly found in the Odyssey. 
Even in the Iliad they are such as to be inconsistent with 
the supposition that the author lived near the time of the 
Trojan war, and when the warrior still retained so much 
ferocity as the heroes of the Iliad manifest. The inference 
is, that these poems have past through and been worked up 
by several hands in several ages. As the means of dis- 
covering who the real Homer was, he observes, that the 
earliest history of all nations, of the Greeks and Romans 
no less than the barbarians, was consigned to verse, that 
Homer, as Josephus assures us, left no written work behind 
him, and never mentions alphabetical writing in his poems, 
that his verses were sung in detached portions by the paywooi, 
to whose name“Opnpos (ouov efpew) answers; and that the 
Pisistratidze at Athens divided and arranged the Homeric 
poems, which shews that they had been previously a confused 
mass. Aristarchus corrected the text of Homer, yet there 
still remain varieties of dialect and speech which must have 
been the peculiarities of different nations of Greece, to say 
nothing of the licences of metre. The extreme disparity 
between the Iliad and Odyssey, Longinus endeavours to ex- 
plain by the supposition that the poet wrote one in his youth 
and the other in his old age, but this must be a gratuitous 
hypothesis in regard to an author, whose country and life 
are wholly unknown to us. Not absolutely denying therefore 
the real existence of Homer, Vico considers him ‘‘as an idea 
or an heroic character of the Greek nation, in as far as they 
related their history in poetry ;” meaning, we presume, that 
to one person, who really lived (he elsewhere says about the 
time of Numa), the whole conception of the heroic poets of 
Greece has been transferred. Thus all difficulties are cleared 
up; so many cities claimed him as their own, because in 
this sense each of them had a Homer; the age in which 
he lived was variously assigned; for in this sense Homer 
lived in the mouths and memories of the Greeks for 460 years, 
from the war of Troy to the time of Numa. He was said 


13 ¢Sembrano tai poemi essere stati per pit eti.e da pid mani lavorati e condotti,” 
Se. N. 111, 13. 
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to be poor and blind, because such was really the condition 
of the parywoot. The Iliad was produced in the youthful 
age of Greece, when pride, passion and vengeance were its 
characteristics, as exhibited in Achilles; the Odyssey, when 
reflexion had cooled the passions, and the calm sagacity of 
Ulysses was an object of admiration. 

Notwithstanding the coincidence between the opinions of 
Vico and Wolf, respecting the mixed authorship and _ late 
arrangement of the Homeric poems, it is evident that they 
were led in very different ways to their conclusion. The germ 
of Wolf’s speculations was no doubt the passage in which 
Bentley declares his opinion, that the Iliad and Odyssey were 
not reduced into an epic poem, till 500 years after their first 
composition’. To emulate the fame of the author of the 
Dissertation on the Epistles of Phalaris, and be deemed, in 
the higher criticism, the Bentley of his own age, was the 
great object of Wolf’s ambition. Vico, regarding the time 
of the monarchy at Rome as answering nearly to the heroic 
age of Greece, was naturally led to place the lower limit of 
the Homeric school as late as possible; while, having adopted 
the common date of the war of Troy, he was compelled to 
extend it upwards four centuries and a half. By making 
Homer not an individual, but the representative of the genius 
of the heroic age, he extricates himself from this difficulty. 
Vico’s most startling paradoxes will usually be found to arise 
from the obscure perception of some great truth. According 
to the common opinion of the learned in his time, all that 
was not pure history in the Iliad was the fiction of one 
individual, who had invented heroic poetry and brought it 
to perfection. ‘There is however another way in which the 
absurdity of this opinion may be avoided, without contra- 
dicting Grecian belief and tradition so violently as Vico does. 
If the theme of the Trojan war had been long treated by 
the heroic poets of Greece, who had fixed its outlines, created 
a poetic vocabulary, and a system of harmonious versification, 
‘the blind old man of Scio,” who entered into the inheritance 
of their forgotten labours, may be allowed to retain his per- 


14. See the passage from Phileleutherus Lipsiensis, quoted in Wolf. Proleg. ad 
Hom, p. cxv. 
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sonality, and yet be fairly considered as representing the 
genius of several generations. 

The resemblance between the opinions of Vico respecting 
the early constitution of Rome, and those of Niebuhr, must 
have been evident in the sketch already given. That all 
history originates in poetry, is a principle repeatedly laid 
down in the Scienza Nuova, and applied to the Roman his- 
tory, though I do not remember that Vico any where alludes 
to the festive songs, which Niebuhr regards as the element 
of the epic lays, whence the annalists derived their materials. 
One coincidence is remarkable; Vico had observed, that the 
ancient Roman commanders who had obtained a triumph, 
recorded it in what has the air of an heroic verse; as L. ‘4. 
Regillus, 

Duello magno dirimendo, Regibus subjugandis, 
and Acilius Glabrio, 
Fundit, fugat, prosternit maximas legiones. 

Niebuhr thinks the inscriptions on the tombs of the Scipios, 
commemorative of their triumphs, to be in Saturnian mea- 
sure. That the populuws at Rome was at first an aristocratic 
body, that the comitia curiata were patrician assemblies, that 
the plebs were captives made in war, and not possessing any 
political right, much less the right of electing kings, are the 
fundamental positions of Niebuhr’s history of the constitution, 
and at their first promulgation they came upon the world with 
the effect of perfect novelties; yet these are all distinctly 
contained in the Scienza Nuova. ‘There are at the same time 
minor differences; Vico supposes that the plebs of Rome arose 
from the destruction of an old Greek town on the banks of 
the Tiber, whose population was thus reduced into the con- 
dition in which we find the original plebs; Niebuhr seems to 
regard the plebs as originating with the conquests of Ancus 
Martius; Vico speaks of the clients as belonging to the plebs, 
Niebuhr, against the testimony of Livy and Dionysius, denies 
this; Vico derives Quirites from quwiris, a spear, and sup- 
poses it to describe the original aristocracy as alone bearing 
arms; Niebuhr first derived the name from Cere, afterwards 
from a town Quirium, which he supposed to have adjoined 
the original town of Romulus on the Palatine hill. The 
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subsequent parts of the history are only incidentally touched 
upon by Vico, and there is no other striking coincidence 
with Niebuhr than that which follows necessarily from their 
agreement as to the original form of the government. Of 
the Licinian law Vico speaks, as historians commonly had 
done before Heyne, as regulating the amount of landed pro- 
perty which any citizen might possess. The French editor, 
M. Michelet, speaks of Montesquieu and Niebuhr as having 
followed the opinions of Vico respecting the institutions of 
Servius Tullius’ (p. 135). There are not many things in 
which Montesquieu and Niebuhr agree, and if by following 
is meant copying Vico, this is not one of them. The course 
of Nicbuhr’s investigations has been indicated by himself, and 
does not even run parallel with those of Vico. Indeed it 
is only necessary to have read the Scienza Nuova, to be 
convinced that it was impossible for an historical critic to 
borrow from it: every thing is so closely connected with his 
fanciful system of the progress and revolutions of society, 
and offered with such entire neglect of historical evidence, 
that no one who thought it requisite that his opinions should 
have a sound historical basis, could take them on the au- 
thority of Vico. He must at least have gone through the 
labour of wnderpinning the whole system, and building a 
new and sound foundation to support the parts which he 
wished to preserve. Now that Vico’s conclusions have been 
reached by more legitimate reasoning, and established on pro- 
bable or certain evidence, we look back with surprise on their 
singular anticipations; but there is no reason to believe that 
they guided or even suggested the trains of research which 
others have pursued. Even in Italy itself the Scienza Nuova 
seems to have been almost neglected, after the author’s death, 
till the beginning of the present century, and beyond the 
Alps it has certainly become known only in consequence of 
its coincidences with modern discoveries. 


15 So the editor of the Milan edition says, ‘‘ Montesquieu, che ne conobbe iutto 
il merito, trasporto nello Spirito delle Leggi molte idee del nostro Autore senza 
neppur nominarlo, e questi se ne dolse acerbamente ; cid non é cosa insolita fra gli 
oltremontani che approfittarono delle opere dei nostri insegni autori.”” To so vague 
a charge it is difficult to reply; but the systems of Vico and Montesquieu appear 
to be essentially different, and it is hard to conceive how the author of the Esprit 
des Lois should have got through a single book of the Scienza Nuova. 
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Without encroaching on the just claims of other men, to 
exalt the fame of Vico, we may safely pronounce him to have 
been one of the most original thinkers whom his country has 
produced. At the time at which he lived, it was perhaps 
impossible to do more than detect the falsehood of long- 
established opinions, to discover and demonstrate the truth 
which should be substituted for them, was necessarily the 
work of a succeeding age. But he who first shakes the found- 
ation of an edifice of ancient error, should not be deprived 
of our gratitude, though he only leaves the ground encumbered 
with ruins, without being able to build up any thing in the 
room of what he has overthrown. Were he even as well 
qualified to construct as to destroy, he finds neither tools 
nor materials prepared for this second labour. Even the 
deep religious and moral feeling which engaged Vico in the 
attempt to demonstrate the law by which Providence governs 
the world, has probably led him into error by inducing him 
unconsciously to combine the facts of history and judge of 
their credibility, according to their apparent conformity with 
this law. The only method of avoiding similar errors in his- 
torical inquiries is, with singleness of purpose, to try every- 
thing by its own evidence, confident that whatever may be- 
come of opinion, truth can never be inconsistent with truth. 


M.C. ¥. [. K. 


REGIA HOMERICA*. 


Domus omnis regis, vel principis alicujus viri, Homeri- 
cis temporibus, in media area, muro circumsepta, sita erat ; 
atque in eo muro janua exterior, +poQupor, slve Oupat avreuat, 
duplici valva, dc«Aideor, claudenda, ita patebat ut currus et 
equi commode transire possent’. 

Ei ex adverso erat janua interior, Bupa sive @vpeTpov, 
viam in atrium prebens, quod, media ac preecipua pars domus, 
ad centenos simul et plures etiam convivas accipiendos aptum 
et idoneum; camino magno, qui simul omnibus pro culina 
erat, instructum*; parvisque et prealtis fenestris, opr obupas, 
per quas lumen solis intraret, et lampadum fumus exiret’, 
in altum patebat usque ad tectum, quod, in hac parte, solarium 
fuisse oportet ut homines in eo dormitum irent, et pernocta- 
rent ad frigus captandum, quomodo Elpenor in domo Circes*. 
Fueritne caminus in medio atrio, an in pariete, haud facile 
dixerim; sed usus simplicior et antiquior in medio fuisse 
potius suadet. 

Duplici columnarum lignearum serie suffultum erat, in 
quas, et hastas innixas, et sellulas ponebant ; nonullas harum 
ita, ut ad focum etiam sedentes columnis simul inniterentur? ; 
quod, unica et media duntaxat serie, in tanto spatio, fieri non 
poterat. Pavimentum erat nullum, ne glarea quidem, argilla, 
vel arena stratum; et solum ipsum tam parum complanatum 


* The above dissertation was written by Mr Payne Knight, and some copies of it 
privately distributed by him, a few years after the publication of his edition of Homer. 
As however he did not live to superintend a new edition of that work, and as the dis- 
sertation in question had received the author’s last hand, there is no reason why it 


should not now be laid before the public. G. C. Lb. 
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et induratum, vel integra superficie conservatum, ut 'Telema- 
chus nullo quasi negotio, et nullius incommodo, fossam in eo 
ad certamen sagittandi foderet®. Juxta tamen in area, ante 
fores, spatium erat. complanatum, Oameoov TUKTON, lapidibus 
forte stratum, ad corpora inter epulas exercenda’. 

Foribus hine inde adjuncta, prolato domi tecto, erant ves- 
tibula, zpddonor, in quibus hospites, ut suo quisque com- 
modo, quando vellent, nemine sollicitato, abire possent, per- 
noctabant; atque, super ea, porticus apertee—aiPovcat— 
quibus soles hibernos, vel flatus estivos, nocte dieque, quili- 
bet captaret’. 

Pone atrium erant cubicula et conclavia secretiora, Qada- 
mot €v pvy@ dwpatos, in quibus pater et materfamilias, et 
ancillze lectiores pernoctabant; et res pretiosiores conserva- 
bantur et custodiebantur, et balnea calefiebant, igne extrin- 
secus subjecto; atque, super ea, alia cubicula et’ conclavia, 
UTEpwud, in quibus puelle, vidue, et mulieres, quarum 
mariti aberant, sese cum ancillis secretas tenebant?; dum 
omnes alterius sexus servi, doyotypes, foris, extra etiam mu- 
rum exteriorem, e€pxos avAjs, pernoctasse videntur™. 

Scale singule, quibus in cubicula et conclavia superiora, 
porticus apertas, et sclarium, ascenderetur, extrinsecus ad 
parietes utrimque posite videntur''; ita ut cuivis foeminarum 
descendere, et ad atrii fores venire, nullo obstante vel obser- 
vante, ad libitum liceret’’; at nemini tamen ex eo evadere, 
reclusa in cubicula et conclavia inferiora via, nisi perrupto 
pariete interiore, ligneo fortasse, vel cratitio et argillaceo, per 
cujus fragmina et foramen, ava pwyas meyapo.o, Melanthius 
in conclave, quo arma deposita erant, ascendisse videtur’’. 

Non me quidem fugit voces, opcoOvpyy et peas, obscuras 
admodum esse, et vexatissimas variis et discrepantibus inter- 
pretationibus: quas tamen recensere et discutere haud opere 
pretium duxi; quum mihi persuasum sit, sensum, quem radices 
et elementa, primaria significatione, praebent, in omnibus verio- 
rem esse, si sententiz simul satis aptus sit. 


6 Od. &. 120. 7 Od. A. 625. p. 169. 

® Od. 1. 399. A. 296—305. H.345. Y.1, 92. 

9 I]. 11.184. @.191. Od. A. 304. H.946. 3.205. &. 5, 64. 

10 Od. Y. 160. 1 Od. K, 566. : 

12 Od. A. 330. ¥.205. T.600. ©. 5. 13 Od. X. 126—143, &c. | 
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Culminis et solarii contignationes, extra parietes, quaqua- 
versum prolate esse videntur; atque trabes protrusze et ex- 
tantes aliis columnis externis suffultze: Telemachus enim, 
zdes ingressurus, suam, ut jam ingressus, Minerve hastam 
column innixam ponit; et funem, e quo ancille peccantes, 
suo queque laqueo, suspendantur, a magna columna exten- 
sum, circa tholum nectit'*; quam columnam ad domum ipsam 
pertinuisse oportet quoniam omnis colnmna, que singula et 
otiosa staret, neque «dem aliquam suffulciret vel sustineret, 
oTnAn Non Kiwy fuerat; quas male confudit Eustathius; et 
pejus interpres ejus Ernesti aéé ad interiorem, non exterio- 
rem, tholi superficiem retulit”. 

Tholum hune ediculam fuisse rotundam, lapidibus ex- 
tructam, inter domum et murum exteriorem, plané liquet : 
sed usum ejus, secretiorem forsitan et minus honestum, quum 
poeta non indicaverit, nullo modo nun¢ scire licet. 

Similia formis fortasse, etsi majora, fuerunt cubicula illa, 
sibi invicem vicina, et separata tamen, et sub tectis singula 
singulis ; que principis filii et generi, cum sua quisque uxore, 
tenebant ; haud aliter quam Afrorum interiorem, circa Nigrum 
fluvium, uxores, suum queque tugurium, juxta mariti com- 
munis ades, hodie tenent'®. Ejusmodi fuisse videtur Tele- 
machi cubiculum™; necnon et illi sexaginta duo @ddamot 
TAyotot adAndAos circum Priami regiam constructi’’. In ea 
tamen columne nequaquam memorantur; et quum_ saxis 
dolatis vel asciatis, feoro10 \iPo10, parietes omnino extructi 
essent, pile, e lapide angulari, earum forte vice fungebantur, 
tam intrinsecus quam extrinsecus. 

Separata ista eedificia, sive cubicula, sive tholos, culmi- 
nibus fastigiatis tecta esse, forma rotunda suadet; atque ita 
forte extremas domus ipsius partes, atrio medio, utrimque 
junctas ; ut in templis posthee citandis ; nam ejusmodi con- 
tignationes, in edificiis etiam majoribus, poets et audienti- 
bus satis notas esse, e comparatione earum cum luctantibus 
Ajace et Ulysse, plané liquet!’. In secretiore domus secessu 
dormiebant Menelaus et Helena”; at Ulysses et Penelope 


14-Od. A.127. p.29. X: 466. 18 Vide Proleg. s. xlvii. 
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foris, inter separatas ediculas, cubiculum habuisse videntur ; 
ancilla enim, lecto strato, domum, olxovoe, redibat”!. 

In porticibus, inter columnas externas et parietes, equi 
et jumenta ad prasepia, et currus parietibus innixi, zpos 
évwria, stetisse videntur; atque ubi nihil erat ejusmodi, ut 
in Ithaca, mole versatiles; quibus, in Ulyssis eedibus, duo- 
decim ancille triticum ad procos pascendos continuo mole- 
hant: vestibulo enim, quo pernoctabat ille, ita vicine erant, 
ut vocem precantis audire posset; et in loco sic aperto, ut 
molinaria relicta coelum circumspiceret ; et sic simul ab imbre 
tectz, ut opus nihil molestiz vel impedimenti ab eo acciperet™. 

Columnas, et internas et externas, striatas fuisse ut haste 
iis innixse, aliaque ejusmodi, commode et securé restarent, 
jampridem demonstrare conatus sum; atque pecddpas spatia 
fuisse atrii media, inter utramque columnarum seriem, quum 
nomen ipsum, tum usus earum in navibus, vix dubitare sinit. 
In nave malus eum locum obtinebat, atque in ede forsitan 
caminus, pilis suffultus. 

Ex hujusmodi eedificiis, tam rudi simplicitate, in usum et 
commodum communem et vulgarem hominum incultorum et 
agrestium, constructis, templa illa deorum, que posteri, tam 
sumptuosa magnificentia et exquisita elegantia, ubique condi- 
derunt et ornarunt, formas primarias accepisse videntur: nam 
in tres partes, 7 pooomon, vaov, et omicPodopov, perinde atque 
edes principum antiquiorum, dividebantur; quarum media, 
vaos, que atrii locum tenebat, in majoribus plerisque, aperta 
ad coelum, vrai0pia, patebat, ut atrium solario tantum tege- 
batur; dum duas extremas, in utrisque, testudinatis tectas 
esse, ratio utilitatis in his, ut exempla extantia in illis, plané 
arguit™: lectarum enim fceminarum cubicula et conclavia 
cura atque opera’ majore a pluviis et frigoribus tuenda erant 
quam virorum triclinia, interdiu tantum occupata. Distri- 
butio quoque columnarum, et intus et circa parietes, eadem 
in utrisque fuisse videtur; necnon et Temevos sacrum, sive 
tepov, eodem modo septum quo avy Homerica. 

In templis autem, testudinata tegulis marmoreis vel late- 
ritiis obducta erant ; dum in edibus regiis priorum temporum, 
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et ea et solaria assibus tantum tabulata; atque altera illa cu- 
bicula, extrinsecus posita, culmis forte vel stipulis tecta: nam, 
in ea inscitia rerum, neque calx, neque lateres coctiles noti 
omnino esse videntur; at facile semper et in promptu erat 
tabulas, resina et arena permixtis, conglutinare; et rimas et 
interstitia obturare et opplere. 

His omnibus consideratis, mihi pro comperto est, Greaecos 
veteres tam elegantias quam rudimenta artis ex utilitatis 
ratione et experientia omnino traxisse; neque ab Algyptiis, 
aut Phoeniciis, aut ulla alia extera gente, aliquid momenti aut 
didicisse, aut mutuum accepisse. ides hominum ad_ vite 
necessitudines et consuetudines, locorum commoditates, et 
ceeli temperiem, aptatee erant; atque deorum edes ad earum 
similitudinem, structura duntaxat firmiore, materia stabiliore, 
et spatio ampliore, ut ccelestibus, immortalibus, et omnipo- 
tentibus convenirent, edificatze sunt; omnibus auctis, et que 
ligno facta erant, lapide extructis; at forma tamen et distri- 
butione antiqua, ut in sacra e profanis translata, religiosé 
retenta. 

Columnze ipsee magnitudine duntaxat et materia diffe- 
rebant; quippe antiquiores, que singule e singulis arborum 
truncis fiebant, et ligneam tantum contignationem parvi pon- 
deris sustinebant, graciliores proculdubio pro altitudine erant, 
quam ullas ullius ordinis esse ratio artis adulta sineret : neque 
altitudinem earum ultra viginti pedum mensuram utilitas, 
que tune omnia ejusmodi prefiniebat, productam esse patere- 
tur. Paxillorum igitur, quam columnarum, nomine digniores, 
hoc nostro zstimante seculo, haberentur. 

Quum trabes lignes pro emioTvAtous iis imponende essent, 
non solum graciliores et tenuiores, sed rariores etiam, esse 
licebat, et magis a se invicem distare; cujus forme et distri- 
butionis, in ligneis eedificiis elegantioribus, usum, Cesaribus 
etiam imperantibus, haud prorsus exolevisse, ex Herculani 
picturis plane liquet®. 


2 Tab, xxxix, &c. 
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OGYGES: 


Tuoven it would be quite contrary to the design and 
spirit of this Miscellany to make it a stage for controversy, 
it does not exclude amicable criticism on any part of its own 
contents. We need therefore offer no apology for the remarks 
we are about to make on one of the essays in our last number, 
which contains some opinions on a mythological question from 
which we find ourselves compelled to dissent. We do this 
with the less hesitation because on such subjects the only 
chance of approaching the truth, which is perhaps the utmost 
that is within our reach, is by investigating it in various direc- 
tions, and examining it from many different points of view: 
and we feel sure that if in the present instance a comparison 
of the opinion we are about to propose or rather to defend 
with that to which it is opposed should throw any light on 
the subject, there is no one to whom the result will be more 
welcome than to the author of the abovementioned essay. We 
speak of the article on the early Kings of Attica, and of the 
hypothesis maintained in it on the name and history of Ogyges. 
We begin by taking common ground with J. K. on the main 
question concerning this personage, whom we also assume to 
be merely fabulous. In the mind of Raoul Rochette, and 
perhaps of many others, he is, we are aware, quite as much a 
historical person as Hugh Capet: and since, as it has been 
well observed, ‘‘we want certain acknowledged criteria, by 
which to distinguish between what is mythical and what is 
historical: and these, it will not be easy to find:” (Dr Arnold 
Thucydides Preface Vol. 11. p. xiv.) it is possible that we may 
never be able to prove the contrary, any more than we can now. 
But as there is no saying how long we may have to wait for 
the decisive criteria, we take, as we freely give, the liberty 
of forming a provisional opinion on the subject, and presuming 
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king Ogyges to be a creature of fiction, we confine ourselves 
to the inquiry: what may have been the cause of his name 
having been placed at the head of the list of Attic Kings. 
According to J. K. Ogyges, a lengthened form of Gyges, 
signifies a man of darkness, being derived from the noun yuyy 
which was equivalent to cxotos. This would appear indeed 
to be something more than conjecture, if we could rely on the 
present reading in Hesychius, in the words Tuya wi, 7 
oxorewy. But we are rather surprised that J. K., who quotes 
another gloss of the same lexicographer, Qdvyiwv, cxoTewov 
should not have been struck with the inference which it sug- 
gests against the genuineness of the word yuryam, for which 
the editors of Hesychius with one accord have proposed to 
substitute Avyain. Still it would not follow, if this connec- 
tion is admitted, that ‘Qyu-yios may not originally have signi- 
fied dark. Who can say, if Alberti’s suspicion is well founded, 
and we ought to read the gloss Tuy, yy, after yuryai, that 
‘yuryaitos may not have been derived from yuvy, and have 
been equivalent to y@ovios, which might answer J. K’s pur- 
pose even better than the etymology which he adopts. But 
leaving this in its present uncertainty, we proceed to consider 
the arguments produced in confirmation of the lexicographer’s 
very questionable evidence. Calypso’s island was named 
‘Qryuryin, and it was “situated on the furthest verge of the 
West, the region of the evening shades,” and ‘the goddess 
herself appears from her name to have been originally a being 
presiding over darkness.” From this it is inferred that the 
sense of dark suits very well the Homeric application of the 
name to Calypso’s island. I must own that the force of this 
inference appears to me to be considerably weakened by the 
fact, that however near Homer may have imagined Calypso’s 
island to have been to the region of the evening shades, he 
does not represent it as itself dark or gloomy: and whatever 
he may have thought of the proper functions of the nymph, 
he does not describe her as withdrawing her charms from 
view. To any eye but that of Ulysses Ogygia would have 
seemed a very cheerful place; for it is one on which even a 
god might gaze with delight, and which by its beauty arrests 
the steps of Hermes when he is bearing his message (Od. 
E. 75): and the hero is well aware how inferior his Penelope 
Vor. IF. No, 6, 4.0 
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is in personal attractions to Calypso (ibid. 216). ‘To the poet 
of the Odyssey therefore the names of Ogygia and Calypso 
can scarcely have suggested the notion of darkness, or at least 
he did not intend they should do so to others. Still it may 
be conceived that, in the work of some elder poet, Ogygia had 
really been used to signify the dark island, and that Calypso 
was an invisible goddess, but that Homer, while he retained 
the names, transported the place and the person into the light 
of day. What it was that procured the name Qryvytov for the 
mountain mentioned by the writer of whom Apollodorus spoke, 
in illustrating the ignorance of geography and the tendency 
to fable which he found in authors later than Homer, we can 
now no more ascertain than the position in which it was placed : 
but it may have stood very close to the abode of the Gorgons 
and the Hesperides, without being wrapped in darkness: neither 
in this case nor in the other have we anything more than a 
bare possibility that the name Ogygian may once have been 
equivalent to dark. As little can we safely determine from 
a single feature in the legend of Gyges, what the one was to 
which he was indebted for his name. The son of Oupavos and 
[7 mentioned in the Theogony was probably not Duryns, but 
Tins, Membro, as Hermann translates the name in his disserta- 
tion de Mythol. Gree. antig. (Opusce. 11. p. 176.) referring to 
Bentley’s note on Horace Carm. 11. xvil. 14. which shews 
the necessity of the emendation. Muretus (Var. Lect. vt. 132) 
found Ivy in several manuscripts of Hesiod, which he describes 
as optime note. 

A great step however would be taken toward deter- 
mining the primitive meaning of the word WyUY LOS, ihe 
could be shewn to have been used in the sense of dark by 
Eschylus and Pindar; for we could hardly hesitate to con- 
sider this as earlier than the other of ancient, which is com- 
monly supposed to be the only one found at least in the poets 
after Homer. And it must be admitted that in the passage 
which J. K. cites from the Eumenides 1039, where the Furies 
are invited to go yas ume xevOeow wryvryiorst, the sense of dark 
is very applicable; but whether it is the only one that suits 
the context, or does so better than any other, remains to be 
seen. ‘The same epithet is applied to the woody mountains 
of Phlius by Pindar Nem. vi. acktos Pdovrtos um wryurylos 
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dpect. Here however J. K. appears to think that it ought 
to be translated not dark, but Ogygian, that is connected 
with certain ancient institutions founded by Ogyges; for at 
Celeze, near Phlius, were celebrated nocturnal rites, similar 
to those of Eleusis. Now it is to a supposed connexion be- 
tween Ogyges and the Eleusinian mysteries that J. K. ascribes 
the place which he fills at the head of the kings of Attica. 
Darkness is the prominent character of the mysteries: hence 
their founder was an Ogyges, a man of darkness. I do not 
find it distinctly explained in J. K’s essay, why, on this 
supposition, Ogyges was made the jirst king of Attica: 
since the introduction of the mysteries was according to all 
the legends of comparatively late date. Perhaps however the 
author considers this seeming inconsistency sufficiently recon- 
ciled by his remark, that Ogyges properly belonged not to 
Attica but to Beeotia, from which the mysteries themselves 
were imported to Eleusis: this we may suppose led the Attic 
mythographers to place Ogyges as far back as possible in their 
list. 

The main question however is: what reason we have for 
connecting the name of Ogyges with the Eleusinian mysteries : 
for if Pindar could use the epithet Ogygian of the Phliasian 
mountains, because Eleusinian rites were celebrated in a neigh- 
bouring town, Ogyges must have been very intimately asso- 
ciated with these rites. The first trace of such an association 
which J. K. points out, is a genealogy of the hero Eleusis, 
whom the Eleusinians named as the founder of their city, 
and who, according to one account, was a son of Ogygus. 
Then the Eleusinian religion came from Boeotia—for in that 
country there was an ancient Eleusis, and out of it EKumolpus 
came into Attica—and Ogyges was king of Beeotia, or at least, 
as he gave his name to the Ogygian gate, of Thebes, the 
Ogygian city. But it must be observed that all this does not 
in the slightest degree connect Ogyges with the Eleusinian 
religion: for the Eleusinians themselves, though, with a licen- 
tiousness of fiction which even Pausanius cannot tolerate 
(i. 38. 7.), they made their hero Eleusis a son of Ogyges, 
still did not ascribe any share in the foundation of their 
mysteries either to Eleusis or his father; and if we inquire 
about the motive which suggested this fiction to them, none 
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certainly appears more probable than the wish to exalt the 
antiquity of their city by ascribing its origin to the son of the 
first king of Attica. But neither does the fact, if assumed, 
that the Eleusinian religion travelled out of Beeotia into 
Attica, raise so much as a shade of reasonable suspicion that 
any particular king, either of all Boeotia or of Thebes, was 
the author of the religion, or derived his name from its rites. 
If Ogyges was only king of Thebes, he would seem to be 
even positively excluded from all share in them: for their 
Thracian founders are not represented as having inhabited 
Thebes, nor is Ogyges connected with the Beeotian Eleusis, 
though if he had been, this would not bring him into any 
relation with the rites of Ceres, which are nowhere as far as 
I remember said to have been celebrated there. The allusion 
which Euripides, in the passage quoted by J. K. from the 
Pheenissee, 694, appears to make to the worship of Ceres at 
Thebes, if that was the poet’s meaning, does not bear upon 
the present question, since it is not accompanied by any men- 
_ tion of Ogyges. The case would indeed be different if Ogyges 
had ever been represented as the father of Proserpine; but 
though IIpakwixn is a title given to that goddess in an Orphic 
hymn, and though Panyasis sang of 'Tremilus that he married 
Nonny ‘Qrpuryinw 3 nv Beaker kaNéovot LiBpw € eT apyupéew 
ToTaune@ Tapa cuyevte (Steph. Byz. Tpeusdy), this does not 
seem to establish an identity or even an affinity between the 
Lycian river-nymph and the daughter of Ceres, nor to connect 
the Theban Ogyges with either of them. ‘The digression 
therefore in which J. K. proceeds to compare the name of 
Ogyges with that of Orpheus, and other founders of mystic rites, 
though it contains a number of ingenious combinations, is one 
into which we cannot accompany him, because we have not 
yet found any point to start from as the ground of the com- 
parison. We still want some one piece of authentic evidence 
to warrant the conjecture, that Ogyges had anything to do 
with the Eleusinian mysteries, for which at present we cannot 
discover any kind of foundation. 

The question then: how Ogyges came by his place in the 
list of the Attic kings, requires a different answer. That 
which we are about to propose or rather to defend has one ad- 
vantage over the hypothesis just examined, in setting out from 
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certain acknowledged premises. We begin by inquiring what 
it is that Ogyges is renowned for in the mythical story of 
Attica. The great event with which his name is there con- 
nected is the most ancient deluge, long preceding that of 
Deucalion, and placed by those chronologers who contended 
that the most ancient epochs in Greek history were later 
than Moses, at the time of the departure of the Israelites out 
of Egypt: some Christian writers, who adopted the state- 
ment of Theopompus that the Athenians were an Egyptian 
colony, saw in the Attic deluge a visitation, by which the 
people of Attica suffered for the sins of their kinsmen in 
Egypt (Syncell. 1. p. 121. Bonn.) With the nature, causes, 
and extent of this calamity however we have heré no concern ; 
there are only two points which we have to observe in it. 
In the first place this ancient flood seems to belong as much 
to Attica as to Beeotia, and there is no need for the hypothesis 
that it was strictly speaking confined to the Boeotian plains, 
but compelled their inhabitants to take refuge in the Attic 
highlands. In the next place, as indeed follows from the 
preceding remark, Ogyges in both countries is one and the 
same person: he is very correctly described as an ancient 
king of Attica, who gave his name to the Ogygian gate at 
Thebes, (Etym. M. Eudoc.) And this again ought not to 
tempt us to undertake accurately to define the extent of his 
dominions. It is not the land, but the water which covered 
it in his time that has made him known to us. Still we 
must not suppress a fact which is recorded of his reign, and 
which affords more countenance to J. K’s hypothesis than 
some which he has produced for that purpose. According 
to some accounts Ogyges himself founded Eleusis. (Syncell. 
p- 119. Bonn.) We have however already stated the reasons 
which prevent us from laying any stress on this statement, 
which we conceive was only meant to enhance the glory of 
Eleusis, and not to unfold anything as to the character of 
Ogyges. At the same time it is proper to remark, for the 
sake of those persons who take an interest in this portion of 
ancient history, and who may be perplexed by the discrepancy 
of traditions relating to it, that the account which makes 
Ogyges founder of Eleusis is perfectly consistent with that 
mentioned by Pausanias. ‘The king himself may have founded 
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the town, and have named it after the prince. For the pre- 
sent however we are proceeding on a different assumption : 
and while we wait for those criteria which may perhaps at 
some future time ascertain the historical reality of Ogyges, 
we venture to treat him as a mere creature of the imagination, 
and inquire into the process by which he acquired his name. 
If we are not mistaken in our view of his character, his name 
must have been derived not from any religious rites by which 
either Thebes or Eleusis were afterwards distinguished, but 
from the great convulsion which marked his reign. The pro- 
position implied in his name is not, as it would be on J. K’s 
hypothesis, that the Eleusinian mysteries were established 
from time immemorial in Attica: this would contradict the 
current legend without any adequate cause: it is, that the 
waters once covered the face of Attica, which at length emerged 
from them and became a habitable region. If this is what 
the name of Ogyges imports, its signification can be no other 
than that of man of the flood, and all that we have to consider 
is, whether its etymology or its affinities justify us in affixing 
this sense to it. And here it appears to us that without 
appealing to any doubtful text, we can shew that it suggests 
this meaning quite as naturally as that of darkness: and that 
if we deny the claim of Ogyges to any participation in the 
gloomy rites in which J. K. has initiated him, we make him 
ample amends by introducing him into a family of the highest 
antiquity, the members of which are all more or less connected 
with the humid element. 

I have already intimated that it is not a new thought 
which I am here suggesting: on the contrary it may be con- 
sidered as the received opinion, and all that I have to do is 
to explain and illustrate it, and to shew that it is in perfect 
harmony with all those facts and allusions which led J. K. to 
his hypothesis. 'The same view is adopted by Mr Keightley 
in his Mythology, p. 269. where he observes that Ogyges is 
a personification of water. If the plan of his excellent work 
had required or permitted him to dwell on this subject he 
would have discussed it in a manner which would have ren- 
dered the following remarks superfluous. But in another 
passage p. 250. he has pointed out the great family to which 
the name of Ogyges belongs and has mentioned some of its 
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members, at the same time that he gives the true explanation 
of the name of Calypso’s island. He observes in a note: ‘* Ca- 
lypso signifies the concealed. Ogygia is a word of the same 
family with Oceanus or Ogenius, Ogyges, Af’gean Achelous, 
acqua &c.—all relating to water.” With regard ‘to the form 
of the name it is only necessary to observe that according to a 
conjecture of Buttmann’s, the truth of which can scarcely be 
doubted, Ogyges is only a reduplication of the radical syllable 
which we find with slight variations in all the abovemen- 
tioned names. Buttmann (Mythology 1. 206.) compares érvu- 
WOS, ETHTULOS. OVNML OVWNUL. OTT, OTITTEVW. ATANOS, ATI- 
zd\d\w. These instances are certainly sufficient to remove 
all objections that can be made on this score to the identity of 
Ogyges and Oceanus or Ogen, as the name is spelt in Hesy- 
chius: ’Qy7jv, ‘Qkeavos. In name Ogyges approaches even 
still nearer to the Carian god Ogoa, and, if the former is no 
other than Ocean, they seem also to agree in nature. For 
Ogoa must have been a marine God, as we learn from Pau- 
sanius (vill. 10. 4.) that there was a salt spring in his temple 
at Mylasa, as in the Erechtheum at Athens, and in the temple 
of Poseidon at Mantinea. It does not therefore seem neces- 
sary to suppose with J. K. that “a confusion of Ogyges with 
the Jupiter Ogoa of the Carians produced the genealogy men- 
tioned by Steph. Byz. Qyvryia by which he was made the son 
of Termera.” The genealogy may be explained without sepa- 
rating the two persons more widely than the Attic Ogyges, 
who reigns at the flood, from the god Ocean. In Asia as in 
Greece the king of the gods, as Ogyges is called by the 
Scholiast in Hesiod quoted by Buttmann, became king of 
the land. As such in Lycia he might be called a son of Ter- 
mera, which amounts to little more than the title of adtoyOoy 
in Attica. The Carian Ogoa and the Lycian Ogyges natu- 
rally remind us of the Lydian Gyges whom J. K. has enlisted 
in the service of his hypothesis. His name and story raise 
many difficult questions: but on the whole he seems as likely 
to prove a serviceable ally to the liquid as to the mystic race. 
Unfortunately it is not absolutely certain that he is the person 
of whom Plato relates the marvellous legend in the Republic 
p- 359. But if the resemblance between this and the story 
in Herodotus should seem to justify us, in opposition to the 
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reading of the manuscripts, in assigning the name of Ogyges 
to the fortunate shepherd who descended into the bosom of 
the earth when it had been reft by rain and earthquake, and 
there found the magic ring which rendered him invisible at 
pleasure, we perceive nothing in all this that might not well 
have happened to Ogyges himself. For not only do the 
flood and the earthquake properly belong to him; the power 
of becoming invisible is also an essential attribute of marine 
deities: and the hero of the legend only possesses this Pro- 
tean quality, and is not wrapt in perpetual darkness. 

Here however it may be proper to anticipate an objection 
which may possibly suggest itself to some readers, who are 
conversant with Homer, or who have read Mr Keightley’s 
interesting chapter on Mythic cosmology. Homer speaks of 
Ocean as ariver and according to the view which Mr Keightley 
has adopted (see his Mythology p. 35.) it was only by later 
poets that its waters were dilated into a sea. The writers 
however who have taken the greatest pains to explain Homer’s 
cosmology have left it very uncertain how far his ideas were 
precisely fixed on this subject. He undoubtedly imagined 
the water on the edge of the earth to flow round in a perennial 
current! but whether it was in any other sense a river, or sepa- 
rated by a bank from the inner sea, is not clear. Nor does it 
seem certain that Homer conceived the water of Ocean to be 
incapable of mingling with any other streams or floods. For 
this is too much to infer from the description of the Titaresius, 
which because it is a branch of the Styx, itself a part of Ocean, 
floats like oil on the surface of the Peneus (Iliad 11. 754.) I 
find no other proof of the proposition given in Voelcker’s 
excellent work (Homerische Geographie). It seems probable 
that Calypso’s island was called Ogygia because, though not 
in the current, it lay in the Ocean, and such also appears to 
have been the meaning of the epithet applied to the mountain 
in Apollodorus. But however this may be there can be no 
doubt that in the imagination of the Greeks, even before 


1 The reading to Téyn is recognized by Eudocia p. 99. In considering the cha- 
racter of Gyges we must not forget the perennial lake in Herodotus 1. 93.—Aiuvn THY 
Aéyouor Auéol deivaov clva' KaXeitar O€ a’tn Tvyain, nor that yiyns means a water 
fowl. ; 
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Homer, all parts of the world of waters were intimately con- 
nected together. From his inexhaustible fountain father 
Ocean fed the salt seas, and the fresh rivers: his streams 
trickled through subterraneous veins, and gushed out from 
the side of distant hills. Perhaps too his floods spread under 
the foundations of the earth, and made it quake with their 
surges. (Il. xx1. 196.) Hence both Calypso and Praxidice, 
though not Proserpine, are Ogygian nymphs, and we may add 
that when Eleusis was called by some the son of Ogyges, 
while others made him to be the son of Daira, this was only 
a difference of one step in the same genealogy, since Daira, as 
Pausanias informs us (1. 38. 7.), was herself the daughter of 
Oceanus. 

It is scarcely necessary to observe that the transition from 
this notion of the epithet Ogygian with which it is applied to 
the island and the mountain, to that of ancient, is at least as 
simple and natural as that which J. K. suggests. Ogygian 
means that which is as old as the flood, the beginning of 
things. Still there may be some doubt about the precise 
reference of the epithet in the passages cited by J. K. and 
in some others. But it seems to be applied by Pindar to 
the mountains of Phlius in a sense very similar to that 
which must be given to it in the line of Dionysius 523, 
wyuyin te Oacos, Anuytepos axry: where it is to be hoped 
the mention of Ceres will not seduce any one to think of the 
Eleusinian mysteries*. It denotes a seat of ancient wealth 
and renown, as in the line of the Philoctetes (142), where it 
is applied to the hereditary dominion of Neoptolemus (patos 
wyurytov). It may seem less clear why the poet gives the 
same epithet to the river Ladon (415). This might appear 
to be an application immediately derived from the primitive 
meaning of the word, rather than from the myth by which 
Eustathius explains it: that Daphne, the first mortal, sprang 
from Ladon and Earth. But until we have ascertained that 
Dionysius never used the word as an unmeaning ornament, 
it will not be safe to speculate on this point. 


2 Notwithstanding the remark in Eudocia: é& epyns yap tiv Aijuntpav peyddas 
ériuwv. Eustathius is more rational: tijv Odoov wyvyinv Eyer Kai Arjuntpos 6é 
akTIv, Ota TO EVOaLMOoV TIS VIjcoU Kal EvKapToOV. 
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If these conjectures are well founded, the name of Ogyges 
will suggest the notion of a physical event, which, by a pro- 
cess familiar to the human mind in all countries, has been 
transformed into a historical one. What we gain from the 
name however is not the knowledge of the fact, but merely 
of the belief which anciently prevailed about it. How this 
arose is a different question, which admits of many answers. 
On the other hand in attempting to exclude Ogyges from 
that class of persons in which J. K. has numbered him, we 
do not deny its existence, though the claim of each individual 
to be admitted into it must be tried on its own grounds. 
The proposition that so large a portion of the Greek mytho- 
logy, as it would appear from J. K’s hypotheses, was stamped 
with a mystic and sacerdotal character, is one that requires 
to be carefully examined before it is embraced. On this sub- 
ject the reader will find some interesting remarks by Mr 
Keightley, p.142, who in a short compass exhibits the main 
features of the antimystical view of the question. We regret 
that he has there assumed as an admitted fact an assertion of 
Lobeck’s, which, if we remember right, has been corrected 
by Mueller, and which rests only on a misapprehension of 
the words of Herodotus, 1. 37: that Eleusis and Athens were 
independent of each other till the time of Solon. But this is 
one of the few blemishes which we hope will speedily disappear 
in a second edition of his work. 


NIEBUHR ON THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN 
ANNALS AND HISTORY. 


(From THE RuHEINIScHES Museum.) 





Iv is well known that the definition of these two titles 
of historical works is one of the lexicographical problems 
which Gellius (v. 18.) has attempted to solve with more 
learning than thought. He may have been led to it by 
dipping in Verrius Flaccus, yet it is certainly no excess of 
refinement to conjecture that the inducement to it was sup- 
plied by the occurrences of his own day. From the manner 
in which he speaks of Fronto (x1x. 8.) we are led to presume 
that he was no longer living when his warmhearted pupil set 
about expanding and trimming up his extracts into his amusing 
essays. If so, Lucius Verus had already returned from the 
Parthian war: consequently the flood of historical works which 
that war occasioned had already burst forth. It is impossible 
that Latin writers should not have had their full share in 
them: and of these some may have given the title of Annals, 
others that of Histories, to their works, without any cause 
known either to themselves or to their readers. But neither 
do I see any reason for doubting that Gellius had the writings 
of Tacitus in his eye: for as to his making no quotations from 
them, this resulted from the nature and contents of the Noctes 
Attice. It is possible that the two works of Tacitus which 
bear the abovementioned titles may have occasioned the inquiry : 
what the distinction was which they were meant to denote ; 
and it followed from the nature of his studies, that he searched 
for the opinions of others on the words, without investigating 
the meaning of Tacitus. 
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Since the revival of literature this inquiry has often been 
renewed, and the answers proposed have generally been drawn 
from the remarks of Gellius coupled with an opinion delivered 
with a very authoritative air, in Servius (ad Afn. 1. 373). All 
this is too well known and too obvious to be worth transcribing: 
but it may not be superfluous to shew why it is not satis- 
factory. ; 
We shall leave wholly out of the question the observation 
of Sempronius Asellio: that he aimed at something higher in 
his memoirs than the Annals, which related nothing but wars 
and triumphs, and were ignorant of the causes of events, and 
silent about the policy of the government and the objects of 
the laws. It is true that the pontifical Annals could not go 
beyond this, nor could the sage Coruncanius himself have 
written otherwise: for who would have presumed, in tables 
exposed to publie view, to pronounce judgement on the senate 
or the tribunes, and to weigh the laudableness and wisdom 
of their proceedings? But this jejuneness of the ancient 
annals is no reason for questioning the propriety of assigning 
the same title to those of Tacitus, notwithstanding the deep 
views they contain. 

We should rather say that, as Gellius himself very clearly 
perceived, every narrative of events digested according to years 
may admit of this title in the larger sense: only it does not 
follow from this that a history like that of Tacitus should 
not observe the same arrangement, any more than that a nar- 
rative so distributed necessarily belongs in a peculiar sense 
to the class of annals, or that it always may be so named with- 
out doing violence to one’s sense of propriety in language. 
Ceesar’s Commentaries are not Annals, though the books and 
the years correspond to each other. 

From the earliest times there have been two ways of 
transmitting the knowledge of events. In the one it is done 
progressively, by recording what takes place under the years 
in which it occurred: unconnectedly, without any combination 
with the past or any preparation for the future: by noting 
all that engages attention for the present, without paying any 
regard to its nature, or considering how soon it may become 
utterly immaterial. The other way is by comprehensive nar- 
ratives, the subject of which is entire and complete: these do 
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not need any. limitation of time, at least for the details, and 
reject it whenever it interferes with the main design: they 
exclude everything that is connected with their subject by no 
other link than unity of time; but as they embrace everything 
that is essentially germane to the matter, so they may be em- 
bellished with episodes, for which there is no room in the 
records of the other class. The latter confine themselves to 
the bare mention of the names of persons, nations, and cities, 
because the things they treat of are as familiar to countrymen 
and contemporaries for whose sake alone they are recorded, 
as to the authors themselves: but Narratives describe and 
explain, in order to present the distant, the past, and the 
unknown, clearly and vividly to the hearer’s imagination. 

Records such as those above described, are annals or 
chronicles: for narratives usage has not stamped any such 
precise term, but I will venture to appropriate the name of 
histories to them. It is only at the outset that the two kinds 
are distinctly opposed to one another: they are then separated 
by a great waste: no sooner however does literature begin to 
make progress, than cultivation is applied on both sides, and 
advances, until the confines of the two provinces become am- 
biguous. Chronicles sometimes rise up to an animated history, 
and even unfold and illustrate themselves in episodes; though 
they carefully limit every narration within the circle of a year, 
and throw together contemporaneous occurrences, however 
heterogeneous, in motley disorder. On the other hand a his- 
tory, fully worthy of the name, like that of Thucydides or 
Polybius, may observe the annual periods very exactly. But 
it excludes whatever in its nature is alien to the subject, mere 
records, and all that is interesting only to contemporaries, no 
less necessarily than an epic poem. 

Everywhere it begins as a species of epic poem, and then 
its province lies in the remote past. But in time the deeds 
of an early generation grow foreign to their refined and altered 
posterity, who deem themselves a superior race: while the 
present, as it is more clearly surveyed, acquires greater im- 
portance in their eyes, than that of their forefathers had in 
theirs: it then invites to descriptions intended for distant 
regions and afterages. It is long ere a man arises who con- 
templates great events with the purpose of writing a history of 
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them when the movement has come to an end. A narrative 
from which no one demands minute fidelity, which treats the 
traditional materials of a history with perfect freedom, like 
scenes in a painting, may be framed with as little art as a 
poem formed out of a mythological dream; and on the other 
hand its opposite, the genuine and accurate reflex of a period 
which the writer has lived through with thoughtful attention, 
is no less complete and copious. But if we ever make an 
attempt to relate the events of the times of our fathers and 
grandfathers, with scrupulous fidelity and minuteness, we find 
the colours fail, the outlines become unsteady: we miss that 
firm conviction which guides the hand of one who is describing 
what he has witnessed, and which, even when it is in error, 
produces something which hesitating indecision can never reach. 
Not that this is unattainable for one who, with the aid of an 
ample experience, transports himself by reflexion into the past : 
but it required a greater effort to write the Jugurtha than the 
Catiline. 

A dim notion of this condition, without which a history 
cannot live and breathe, was the foundation of the definition in 
Servius, according to which history is a narrative of contem- 
porary events: only it is a false contrast that is drawn from 
it, when it is said that annals relate the events of earlier times, 
and that Livy’s work consisted of annals and history. Most 
writers perhaps have been satisfied with this explanation: 
among the rest Gronovius declares himself so: and even 
Gratis must have held it to be the only right one. For 
he divides his history of the Netherlands into Annals and 
History, and begins the latter from the time of his own birth : 
in the Annals he often does not distinguish the years at all, 
still less does he: mention them in the narrative, so that if the 
numbers were not annexed in the margin, the reader would not 
know the dates: as to the other peculiar characteristics of this 
kind of narrative, which Tacitus observes, we find no trace of 
them in him: the unity of the commotion and insurrection in 
the Netherlands excludes everything beside. 

It is probable that those who have defended the definition 
in Servius, have interpreted it in general according to the 
division here adopted by Grotius: and this great man would 
certainly not have suffered authority to prescribe to him in the 
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arrangement of his excellent work, unless his clear understand- 
ing had confirmed the correctness of this view. And in truth 
the time of independent observation and perception begins with 
our riper youth: childhood is not only unable to think for 
itself, but scarcely heeds even a general calamity, and quickly 
forgets it. But I conceive that with everyone there is an 
essential difference between public events which a man recol- 
lects, though only as in a dream, to have heard of at the time 
they occurred, and those which preceded his birth; the former 
we think of with reference to ourselves, the latter are foreign 
to us: the epoch and duration of the former we measure by 
our own life: the latter belong to a period for which our 
imagination has no scale. Thus in the former case, life and 
definiteness are imparted to all that we hear or read on 
the subject: above all with respect to the events of our 
boyhood, when every man, who is formed by nature to com- 
prehend the occurrences of history, passionately embraces or 
loathes things which, as apprehended by a child, were indeed 
mere names: though it is such names that exercise a magic 
power, from which nothing but mature judgement can secure 
us. 

Still the explanation is good for nothing as a general de- 
finition. For in what class should we reckon Sallust’s Ju- 
gurtha, which in its construction is studiously opposed to the 
annalistic form? and in what the greater part at least of the 
history of Herodotus, even though a portion might be excepted, 
from the probability that he was born at the time of the expe- 
dition of Xerxes. On the other hand, the pontifical annals 
drawn up year by year, and all contemporary chronicles, are 
by this definition converted into histories. 

Had the last books of the Histories of Tacitus, those in 
which he described Domitian’s tyranny, come down to us, 
it would have been clear how he treated two periods of similar 
character, one in the Annals, the other in the Histories: the 
period contained in the books preserved of the latter work, 
admits of no comparison with that which is the subject of 
the Annals. 

The Histories were the story of the Flavian line: they 
begin, not with the fall of Nero, but with the mutiny of the 
legions of Germany, which opened the series of events that 
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led Vespasian to declare himself. Here therefore is an epic 
unity: and it was a history devoid perhaps of great men, 
but in its early part full of mighty events, which made a 
deep impression on the youthful soul of Tacitus. A young 
man of his character was assuredly an ardent partisan of Ves- 
pasian, so long as the object was to extirpate the monsters 
of the court of Nero, and to remove a wretch like Vitellius; 
and in the dreary reality of the government finally established, 
he no doubt still clearly perceived that there was reason to 
thank heaven for deliverance from the misery of the preceding 
period ; for though Domitian at last exercised a like tyranny, 
still the age was somewhat improved: it had sobered itself 
from the drunkenness of crime. For this narrative Tacitus 
needed neither to look to theories for a form, nor to seek long 
for a name: both presented themselves spontaneously. 

When his work was completed, he may perhaps have felt 
a void, and have desired to produce another; and the people 
of that polite circle in the great world, which the letters of 
the younger Pliny place distinctly before our eyes, without 
inspiring us with any wish for their acquaintance, would never 
cease to press and intreat the great man who lived among them, 
not to be idle, and to write another history. As long as 
Trajan lived he could not wish to relate that which he had 
reserved for his old age: he decided on that of the half 
century from the death of Augustus to the beginning of his 
History. 

If he had not completed the latter he would perhaps not 
have separated it any more than Livy from the narrative of 
the earlier period. But to have united the two, the beginning 
of the History must have been destroyed or altered; perhaps 
also many passages in the body of the work, and this without 
adequate cause. On the contrary, the form in which chance 
occasioned them to appear as two distinct works, was the most 
appropriate. 

The difficulties which embarrass a historical narrative of 
times preceding that of the writer, were for those of Tiberius 
really insurmountable. Tiberius had succeeded, after Ger- 
manicus had quitted Germany, in reducing the world to a 
state of torpid stillness, and in overspreading it with the 
silence of the grave: its history is now confined to himself 
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and his unfortunate house, to the destruction of the victims 
of his tyranny, and the servitude of the senate. In this 
dreary silence we shudder, and speak in a whisper: all is 
dark, and wrapt in mystery, doubtful and perplexing. Was 
Germanicus poisoned? was Piso guilty? what urged him to 
his mad violence? did the son of Tiberius die of poison, 
Agrippina by the stroke of an assassin? all this was just as 
uncertain to Tacitus as to us. 

For the history of a despot’s reign, when it does not 
fall in times of great events, where his personal character is 
of little moment, biography is the most appropriate form ; 
and to this Suetonius and his followers were led by the na- 
ture of the case. But perhaps Tacitus could not overcome 
the pain of degrading the history of Rome, in form as well 
as in substance, to a small part of the biography, not merely 
of a tyrant, who, though he had degenerated through vice, 
was designed by nature for great and salutary ends, and 
accomplished not a few, but of an unfortunate and depraved 
idiot, and of two monsters. It is also possible that the uni- 
form usage of his predecessors, who seem all to have related 
the history of this period in the form of annals (omnes an- 
nalium scriptores, to whom are only opposed the memoirs 
of the younger Agrippina, Ann. Iv. 53.); this form may have 
acquired such authority as the one best fitted to the period, 
that even the free mind of Tacitus decided without scrupulous 
consideration in its favour. But had he come to the execution 
of his plan, of writing the history of Augustus after the com- 
pletion of the Annals, I have no doubt he would have chosen 
the form of biography for it. The passage in which he speaks 
of his intention evidently implies a complete work, not a con- 
tinuation of Livy’s, whose last books, a production of his old 
age, had rambled into inordinate diffuseness: and still, though 
what his generous spirit expressed, and what it kept back, 
excited the displeasure of the Ruler himself, he had not ven- 
tured to touch on the most important points. Tacitus had 
begun as a historian with a biography; he would then have 
ended with one, for he was probably never in earnest about 
his history of Trajan. 

Now no one who reads the Annals from beginning to end, 
can fail to perceive in them the character of those which 
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originally bore this name; and this not as the result of acci- 
dent, but most carefully preserved; with no more difference 
than between a Madonna of Cimabue and one of Raphael. 
Each year is kept strictly apart from the rest, so that the 
writer expressly declines mentioning occurrences which, ac- 
cording to the nature of the subject, would have found their 
proper place before the time when they happened (Ann. rv. 71): 
the course of events which occupy a longer period is always 
interrupted by the change of the year. In the compass of the 
year the most heterogeneous matters are recorded, often inci- 
dents of no moment, though still interesting for contempo- 
raries: many which a history of the Romans and the Empire, 
if it did not entirely exclude them, would have placed in an 
episode. These manifold subjects are put side by side without 
any connexion: he rather avoids linking them together. No 
less deliberately does this great master of his art observe the 
character of the record, and preserve the distinction between it 
and a narrative which exhibits a comprehensive survey of its 
whole field. It is agreeably to this character that he gives 
only a partial account of events ; sometimes omitting what the 
reader’s thoughts may supply, sometimes, to avoid prolixity, 
singling out detached parts of that which, if given entire, 
would have taken up a large space. So much the clearer light 
does he endeavour to throw on the masses which he selects; 
this part of the Annals is like St Peter’s seen under the illu- 
mination of the cross, where most parts of the building lie in 
darkness, and are invisible, while others are the more strongly 
delineated by the shadows which they bound: the history is 
rather recalled to our thoughts by the light of the sun, when 
it falls upon the same building through the great window of the 
tribune, and shews everything in broad day. It is true that 
even then this is not the clearness of objects seen under the 
open sky, in noontide brightness: as history is always less 
vividly coloured than a present reality, or the remembrance of 
it. The imperfection and hurry of the narrative in this work 
cannot always be defended, nor can it be denied that here 
Tacitus has sometimes erred. A painful effect, like that of 
a discord unresolved, is produced by his dropping the pro- 
ceedings of the senate, before the decree on the power of 
Tiberius had put an end to their torment (Ann. 1, 14): and 
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the campaigns of Germanicus, without any measure of time 
and place, float by us like a dream. In general, whatever 
censure may with any justice be passed upon him, affects these 
books: which are precisely those which his imitators have taken 
for their model. The Histories and the detached works seem 
to be proof against all objections. 

The six books, beginning with the eleventh, are in the 
main free from these imperfections, but the character of Annals 
is less distinctly preserved in them: if I may pursue the pre- 
ceding comparison, the dawn has already broken, and is grow- 
ing brighter and brighter, so that the part which would have 
immediately touched upon the History, must have been in fact 
homogeneous with it. The lost books, between the two por- 
tions preserved to us, undoubtedly presented a transition main- 
tained with a steady hand. 

Now, as the narrative necessarily unfolded itself more and 
more freely as it approached the Histories, it is an unmeaning 
error to add the title of xvi1. of the Annals to the first book 
of the Histories. That it is found in manuscripts is of the less 
importance, because, according to Lipsius, it appears there as 
an arrangement introduced by nameless hands (secundum 
quosdam); that is, by some sciolist of the fourteenth century, 
when philology was quite in its infancy. ‘There is much better 
reason for conjecturing that the Annals contained full twenty 
books; more than four are not too many for the time that is 
wanting down to the commencement of the History. The 
occasion which has led many to adopt that absurd title, and 
which induced Querengo, cited by Fabricius, somewhat more 
considerately, to make the Histories begin with the eighteenth 
book of the Annals, is the wellknown passage of St Jerome, 
who states the number of the books from the death of Au- 
gustus to Nerva to be thirty. But Lipsius and Bayle have 
already observed, that the Histories must have contained far 
more books than the share of this number due to the Annals 
would leave for them. Bayle was very near a conjecture which 
I hold to be certain. It is probable that the Histories com- 
prized thirty books, and that Jerome, by a very common 
oversight, mentioned the right number, but applied it erro- 
neously to both works. 
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I conclude these remarks by asking, whether the title of 
the books of Livy: historiarum ab urbe condita, is founded 
on good manuscripts? The grammarians, Diomedes as well 
as Priscian, never cite otherwise than Liviws ab wrbe condita 
libro—and this would lead us to conjecture that the historian 
had added nothing more: perhaps that he might not use the 
title either of annales or historie: but as this inscription 
sounded very strange, it was filled up. 


HANNIBAL’S PASSAGE OVER THE ALPS. 


Tue celebrated question of Hannibal’s passage across the 
Alps has now for some years been suffered to sleep in this 
country, and it appears to be a pretty general persuasion that 
it has been finally set at rest. The result of General Melville’s 
personal observations, illustrated by De Luc’s learning, and 
confirmed by the investigations of an English traveller (the 
author of the Oxford Dissertation on the Passage of Han- 
nibal across the Alps), was in 1825 repeated in the Edinburgh 
Review, and by the last writer (p. 182) is supposed to be 
placed beyond the reach of controversy. It is probable that 
the Reviewer, though he has certainly contributed less of argu- 
ment to the cause than any of his predecessors, has produced 
more effect on the mind of the public than all of them put 
together, and that he has the chief merit in establishing the 
general conviction which seems at present to prevail, that 
Hannibal crossed the Alps by the passage of the little St 
Bernard. If the repose into which the controversy has sub- 
sided had been merely the result of weariness on the part of 
the disputants or of the public, we should have scrupled to add 
even a scrap to the enormous mass of literature which has been 
already piled upon this theme. But as those who have taken 
an interest in the question, and who are not wedded to the 
opinion they may have embraced, may like to know on what 
grounds arguments which to themselves had appeared decisive 
have not satisfied others, and by what means later inquirers 
have attempted to remove objections which they had thought 
fatal to a different view of the subject, we make no apology for 
reviving the discussion. Our design however is not to pursue 
the history of the controversy through the various works in 
which it has been carried on abroad since it has been dropped 
at home: an attempt for which we have neither space, means, 
nor inclination: we shall confine ourselves to a brief notice 
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of two hypotheses different from that which now enjoys the 
monopoly of public favour. One of these we are tempted to 
mention, rather by its singularity, than by its intrinsic merit, 
or by the force of the arguments employed in supporting it. 
The other deserves to be reconsidered, because it has been 
very lately defended with great ability by a writer whose 
opinion on the subject carries with it high authority, and in a 
work dedicated to the illustration of ancient geography. We 
must presume the reader to be sufficiently familiar with the 
principal points of the controversy to dispense with a great 
deal of preliminary explanation which may be found in a 
multitude of books, and which would detain us from the 
essential features of the question on which alone we have here 
room to dwell. 

The first of the two hypotheses we are about to consider 
was proposed, we believe for the first time, in the Wiener 
Jahrbuecher for 1823, by a writer named Arneth, who at the 
samie time examines at considerable length the opinions and 
arguments of the principal authors who had discussed the 
question before him. He recognizes the authority of Polybius 
as supreme in this inquiry, but contends that we cannot rely 
on the numbers which express the distances in stadia according 
to the present text. He quotes with approbation the remarks 
of the Oxford writer, who to get rid of the objection raised by 
Strabo’s enumeration of the passes of the Alps according to 
Polybius, supposes, as Cluverius had done before, that the 
words yv ‘Avvias ojOev, which follow the mention of the 
pass dia Tavpivev, belong not to Polybius but to Strabo, and 
only express an opinion of the latter, which he had probably 
adopted from Livy. But he rejects the argument which De 
Luc draws from the later Roman roads across the Alps as 
fallacious. He observes that De Luc himself appears to 
acknowledge its weakness, when he admits that most of these 
roads were made in the time of the emperors. What inference, 
he asks, can be drawn, as to an event about the circumstances 
of which authors disagreed even at the time, from the exist- 
ence of roads made some centuries later. The Edinburgh 
Reviewer rests his whole argument on this ground: for after 
mentioning the four roads which Strabo enumerates from Poly- 
bius, though without noticing the existence of the words, jv 
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’Avvifgas oimdGev, he concludes that, as no one maintains that 
Hannibal crossed either by the Maritime or the Rhetian Alps, 
“the object of our search must ultimately be found to coincide 
either with Mont Genevre or the Little St Bernard.” It might 
have been asked: but why not with the Mont Cenis? De Luc 
replies that this is out of the question, because no Roman road 
passed over it. On which Arneth remarks, that by similar 
reasoning it might be shewn that it probably continues un- 
trodden to the present day: for why should the ancients have 
adhered more constantly to the beaten tracks than the moderns? 
As Charlemagne led his armies across the Mont Cenis, without 
inquiring about the Roman roads, so the Romans might carry 
a road over the Little St Bernard, without troubling themselves 
about Hannibal’s route. . 

According to Arneth himself Hannibal crossed the Rhone 
near Pont St Esprit, and with the exception of the distance 
between Vienne and Yenne, where he took the shortest cut, 
never quitted the banks of that river till he reached the foot of 
the Simplon, by which passage he crossed the Alps, and de- 
scended into the territory of the Insubres near Milan. <As 
this hypothesis diverges from General Melville’s still more 
widely than any that had preceded it, we are naturally curious 
to hear the grounds on which it rests. The author conceives 
that no other can be reconciled either with the circumstances of 
Hannibal, or with the statements of Polybius: in other words 
the course it points out was the most natural for Hannibal to 
take, and answers best to that which Polybius describes. The 
first of these assertions depends chiefly on a remark which had 
been made by the author of the Dissertation, but which 
Arneth thinks he has not consistently pursued to its legitimate 
consequences. The English writer observes: ‘the most 
rational and easy way to penetrate through a very extended 
chain of mountains is to trace the rivers which flow from them 
up to their sources, for subsistence and population are gene- 
rally to be found on their banks, and the road is usually more 
easy and the ascent more gradual, &c.” true! exclaims the 
German reviewer, but why did not this remark lead the author 
to follow the course of the Rhone? Here he conceives is an 
insurmountable objection to the hypothesis which leads Han- 
nibal across the Little St Bernard. It assigns no motive that 
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should have induced him to quit the basin of the Rhone: and 
hence he considers the route of the Great St Bernard as one 
step nearer to the truth. The former however labours under 
some other difficulties: as, the silence of Polybius about the 
Isere, the names of the tribes into whose territories it leads, 
which were not the Insubres, but either the Salassi, or the Lai 
and Lebec (Polyb. 11.17.) In the description of Polybius 
there are two features which strike him as the most important, 
and as affording a decisive criterion which no other hypothesis 
but his own will bear. In the first place Polybius describes 
the valley of the Rhone, and remarks that the plains of the 
Po are separated from it by the chain of the Alps, and adds 
that these were the mountains which Hannibal crossed from the 
country on the Rhone to enter into Italy (axpwpea, as To’ 
vmrepapas ‘Avvifsas avo Tev Kata Tov ‘Podavoy Town évéBarev 
eis ItaNiay.) Hence it must have been from some point in 
the Valais that Hannibal effected his passage. This might 
indeed have been Martigny, if there had been no other objec- 
tion to the Great St Bernard. But beside that the distances 
and features of the road do not correspond to the account of 
Polybius, and that Strabo informs us that this track was im- 
passable for beasts of burden before the time of Augustus 
(Strabo says, Iv. p. 205. 7 dra tov Townvov deryouévou: Cevye- 
ow ov Baty Kata Ta axpa tTwv "“AdNrewr), it would have 
brought Hannibal down into a different region from that 
which he sought, and found according to Polybius, who ex- 
pressly states that after having accomplished the passage of 
the Alps in fifteen days, he came boldly down to the plains on 
the Po, and to the nation of the Insubres. This points to 
the neighbourhood of Milan, and thus confirms the conclusion 
already drawn from the direction in which the nature of the 
Transalpine regions tended to determine Hannibal’s march. 
But now the intelligent reader will naturally be tempted 
to inquire, as the author takes Polybius for his guide, how he 
reconciles his hypothesis with some other statements of the 
historian no less precise than those just adduced, and appa- 
rently very difficult to accommodate to the route here pro- 
posed. Polybius, after relating the assistance which Hannibal 
gave to the elder of the two brothers whom he found at war 
in the Island, proceeds to say that he marched eight hundred 
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stadia in ten days by the side of the riv er, and then began the 
ascent of the Alps (11. 50. AwiBas € €v AE pas pie rropevBeis 
mapa Tov ToTamov feats OxTakoclous oTadlovs ¥ np&aro THS pos 
tas "Adres avaBordyns. The German critic measures this ten 
days march from Vienne, where he conceives Hannibal arrived 
in four days after having crossed the Rhone (Pelybius 11. 49, 
says that he came in that time to the Zsland), and he makes 
it terminate somewhere near Thonon on the lake of Geneva. 
But unfortunately, satisfied with attempting to shew that on 
these suppositions the time occupied: by the passage of the 
Simplon would agree with the numbers in Polybius, he has 
neglected to explain some other difficulties. For instance, it 
seems extraordinary that Polybius should assign ten days as 
the duration of Hannibal’s march along the Rhone, if at the 
end of that time he stiil continued for several days to keep by 
the side of that river. And it is no less difficult to conceive 
why any point on the lake of Geneva should have been se- 
lected as a limit between the first and the last part of this 
march. If however the historian had wished to mark a dif- 
ference in the nature of the country, without meaning to 
imply that the road now quitted the Rhone, one should rather 
have expected to be brought at the end of the ten days to 
St Jean Gingoulph, and to find a description of the entrance 
of the Valais. Polybius (111. 50) contrasts the march along 
the plain with the ascent of the mountains in a manner which 
clearly implies that the latter begins at the end of the ten days 
march. How can his description be adapted to the road be- 
tween Thonon and Bryg? Arneth has neglected to answer 
this question, and though he objects to General Melville’s 
hypothesis, that Polybius does not a second time mention the 
Isere, by the side of which the road mounts toward the pass of 
the Little St Bernard, he has not thought it necessary himself 
to explain the historian’s silence as to the lake of Geneva, 
which, if Hannibal skirted its eastern shore, it would at any 
rate have been natural to mention, and which, if the ten days 
march ended there, it was scarcely possible to omit noticing. 
Until these difficulties and several others which we need not here 
point out are removed, this hypothesis will probably gain few 
adherents: and certainly the objections which the ae has 
raised to some of those which he rejects are not so formidable 
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that they need drive us to such desperate expedients. If 
indeed Hannibal had been without guides or information 
about the country, there might be room to ask why he did 
not follow the valley of the Rhone, till he heard of a pass 
which would lead him into the part of Italy which he desired 
to reach. But if he had means of learning that by quitting 
the Rhone at Yenne he could effect his object with less 
difficulty and danger, the motive required is supplied. Still 
less weight can be attached to the argument drawn from 
the words of Polybius which describe Hannibal as crossing 
from the countries on the Rhone into Italy. This description 
will surely apply to any one point in the basin of the Rhone 
between its source and its mouth, or, as Polybius describes 
it, from the head of the Adriatic to Marseilles (111. 47.), as 
to another. The advantage which the pass of the Simplon 
possesses, of bringing Hannibal immediately into the territory 
of the Insubres, is of no moment until it is proved that no 
other answers the same condition: while the distance between 
Milan and the capital of the Taurini renders the expedition 
which he undertook against them less intelligible, than if he 
descended and rested his army on the borders of their 
territory. 

But we turn to another view of the subject, which has 
much higher claims to our attention, both in the name of 
the author, and in the arguments with which he has supported 
his opinions. It is contained in an appendix which Uckert 
has annexed to the third volume of his elaborate work 
(Geographie der Griechen und Roemer, 1832). He has there 
defended a hypothesis which had been adopted by many 
learned men, and within these few years by a French author 
(Laranza, Histoire critique du Passage des Alpes par Annibal, 
1826.) whose book I have not been able to meet with: that 
Hannibal crossed the Mont Ceni. Uckert has the advantage 
of coming last to the discussion of this question, with a 
thorough knowledge of all that has been done by his pre- 
decessors, and with all the light that profound geographical 
learning can throw upon it: so that a review of his arguments 
may exhibit, though not the history of the controversy, yet 
the latest stage which it has reached. 

There are it is well known four main points on which 
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the whole controversy depends. 1. The passage of the Rhone. 
2. The position of the Zsland and Hannibal’s movements in it. 
3. His march to the foot of the mountains. 4. The passage 
of the Alps. These we will consider in their order. We 
must however premise that Uckert takes a different view 
of the relative authority of Polybius and Livy from that 
which has been adopted by many, perhaps by most, preceding 
writers, and particularly by the advocates of General Melville’s 
hypothesis. He observes that though the zeal with which 
Polybius laboured to ascertain the truth is indisputable, his 
means were not exactly proportioned to his good will. As 
the Alps in his time were inhabited by fierce and unconquered 
tribes, it was not in his power to explore them with the 
same calmness and undivided attention as the modern tra- 
vellers who have visited them with his book in their hands. 
The dangers and difficulties which these regions opposed to 
such researches in early times are alluded to by Polybius 
himself, 111. 59, and are indicated by Strabo, iv. c. 6, where 
he mentions repeatedly the ferocious character and predatory 
habits of the Alpine tribes. Amongst the rest he says of 
the Salassi, who inhabited the valley of Aosta, that till lately 
they had maintained their independence against the Romans, 
and had been in the habit of doing much harm to those who 
crossed the mountains through their country. T[loAAa xaré- 
Brarrov tos O avtav uTepaddovras Ta pn, KaTa TO 
AyoT piKov é80s. Notwithstanding his travels, the geographical 
knowledge which Polybius had acquired was very imperfect : 
his conception of the direction of the Alps, and the course 
of the Rhone, erroneous: and his errors in this respect led 
him to say, that Hannibal after crossing the Rhone marched 
away- from the sea eastward, as if he had been making for 
the midland parts of Europe (111. 47.); when, if he had been 
correctly informed, he would have spoken of the north. With 
regard to Livy’s relation to Polybius, Uckert observes, that 
though the Roman frequently took the Greek author’s descrip- 
tion as the foundation of his own, yet, as the countries of 
which Polybius wrote were much better known in the time 
of Augustus, he also drew more accurate accounts from other 
sources, with which he supplied the defects of his predecessor, 
but sometimes without perceiving that he was framing his 
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narrative out of statements which were irreconcilably dis- 
cordant. We now proceed to notice the author’s views on 
the four abovementioned questions. 

1. The passage of the Rhone. Instead of Pont St Esprit, 
or Roquemaure, the point selected by De Luc and his fol- 
lowers, Uckert conceives that Hannibal crossed the river 
considerably lower down, near Beaucaire. Polybius indeed 
says that the passage took place at about the distance of 
four days journey from the sea (11. 42. cyedov jucpov 
TETTAPWY ooo améy wv oTpatomedw THS Garacons. There 
is no reason for rendering this four days march. According 
to the other meaning the distance will be somewhat greater ; 
but this will suit the actual distance between Roquemaure’ 
and the mouth of the river perhaps better than the four 
days march.) Still this agreement can afford no safe criterion 
until we have ascertained the point from which Polybius 
began his measurement of the distance from the sea, which, 
as the mouths of the Rhone have experienced great changes, 
cannot now be determined, and also the direction in which 
he measured it: and this may have depended on the road 
which the state of the waters near the mouth of the river 
left practicable. When allowance is made for these con- 
siderations, Uckert thinks that Beaucaire might not be too 
near the sea to be so described. The motive for preferring 
it to other points higher up is, that it lay on the Roman 
road from Spain, which passed through Ruscino and Illiberis, 
two points, as we learn from Livy, in Hannibal’s march. 
(Strabo, Iv. p. 187. Neépavoos.....- topurat KATA THY EK THS 
"[npias cis THv IraXiav...... Oey er o 2) Népavoes Tov peév 
‘Podavou Tept -EkKaTOV GTUdLoUs KABO év 7H Tepata woNtyviov 
esti Tasackwv.) According to the present text of Polybius 
(111. 39.), there was already in his time a measured and 
marked Roman road from Carthagena, or even from Gades, 
to the passage of the Rhone: for after stating the distance, 
he adds: tavtTa ydp viv BeBnparista Kat ceonpetwTat 
KkaTa oraclovs oKTo 1a ‘Pwuaiwv émrpedos. But Uckert 
gives some strong reasons for suspecting that these words are 
a marginal note, which has been introduced into the text. 
The fact they state is itself, for the time of Polybius, highly 
improbable; and if it had been so he would not have qualified 
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his account of the distance, as he does in two instances, with 
the particle zepi. But moreover, the length assigned in this 
remark to the Roman mile is not the same at which, as Strabo 
informs us, Polybius estimated it. (vit. p. 322. LoduPros 
mpoaTibers TH OkTagTadiw OimAEOpov, O ExTL TpITOV oT GOLOU.) 
Hence there is no reason to suppose that in the time of 
Polybius the distances he mentions had been precisely ascer- 
tained, nor can we safely draw any inference from them as 
to the point at which Hannibal reached the river. But on 
the other hand it is highly probable that the track which 
Hannibal pursued was the same along which the Roman road 
was afterwards carried. If so, he had no motive for deviating 
from it. As the arrival of the Roman army was unexpected, 
he could not alter his course for the purpose of avoiding the 
enemy. Nor is it likely that he should have been influenced 
by the passage of the Durance, which in the dry season 
presents no difficulties. The Roman road to Lyons always 
crossed this river, because the inconvenience it might some- 
times occasion was compensated by the advantage of passing 
the Rhone lower down where its stream was less rapid. That 
the distance of the place, where Hannibal crossed, from the 
sea was not so great as has been supposed by De Luc, seems 
to follow from Scipio’s march to the Carthaginian camp from 
the mouth of the river. He reached it in three days, if 
indeed this is not the time spent both in going and returning 
to his ships, as the language both of Polybius and Livy 
might be construed. (Pol. 111. 49; Liv. xx1. 32.) We are 
not told that he crossed the Durance, which proves either 
that it did not lie in his way, or that it was not dangerous. 
Uckert also raises a question whether the vessels (A€ufor) in 
which Hannibal transported his troops, and which were such 
as the natives used for sea voyages, could have ascended the 
river as high as Roquemaure. Polybius indeed remarks that 
Hannibal selected a part of the river, which was not broken 
by islands, for his passage. (111.-42.  éveyeiper movetaGar THV 
OaBacw Kata Tv atdjv picw.) But it is not necessary 
on this account to seek for a place distant from every island, 
nor to reject Beaucaire because it lies opposite one. All that 
is implied by the description is that Hannibal crossed either 
above or below the island, most probably the former. The 
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description in Zonaras (v111. 23.), implies that some islands 
were near. 

2. The Island. From the place where he passed the 
Rhone, Hannibal marched in four days to the Island. Livy 
explains the direction he thus took by his wish to avoid the 
enemy. Polybius does not seem to be aware that it was a 
circuitous route: this Uckert ascribes to his incorrect con- 
ception of the course of the Rhone. The real motive he 
supposes to have been the wish to avoid the territories of 
hostile Ligurian tribes: the road was the same which the 
Celtic envoys had taken for the same reason. With respect 
to the position of the Jsland, Uckert admits it to be the 
tract which is bounded by the Rhone, the Isere, and the 
intervening mountains; but on almost every other point he 
is completely at variance with the partisans of General 
Melville. He does not allow that any alteration is required 
in the text either of Polybius or Livy where they describe the 
Island. As to the former, the assertion which the Edinburgh 
Reviewer (p. 182.) repeats after De Luc: that General 
Melville read ‘Icdpas for TKapas or ZKwpas in a Vatican MS. 
of Polybius, has been contradicted by Maio, who assured 
Laranza that he had examined all the manuscripts of Polybius 
in that library, and had found no such reading. Uckert 
thinks the change unnecessary, because he believes that 
Polybius did not know the true name of the Isere, and that 
he mistook it for the Rhone, and applied the name of Scaras 
or Scoras to the real Rhone. Neither Livy nor Polybius 
requires us to suppose that Hannibal entered the Island: 
at least with his whole army: he might have settled the 
dispute between, the brothers which was referred to his arbitra- 
tion, (Liv. xxi. 31. Hujus seditionis disceptatio quum ad 
Hannibalem rejecta esset, arbiter regni factus, quod ea senatus 
principum que sententia fuerat, imperium majori restituit), 
either by his authority, or by sending a small detachment 
of his army. (His personal presence certainly seems to be 
implied by the words of Polybius, 111. 49. cuvemiOéuevos Kai 
cuvexBarwv TOV érepov.) es it is not necessary to infer 
from the expression xe pos tyv Nyoov (ibid.), that in this 
four days march the Carthaginian army even reached the 
banks of the Isere: and consequently the six hundred stadia, 
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which according to Polybius were traversed in this march, 
do not compel us to fix the passage of the Rhone north of 
the Durance, though there were seven hundred stadia from 
that river to the Isere. 

Polybius distinguishes the inhabitants of the Island, 
whom he merely terms barbarians without naming them, 
from the Allobriges, through whose territory Hannibal 
marched to the foot of the Alps, and from whose hostility 
the barbarians of the Island protected him (c. 50.) The 
Allobriges or Allobroges appear to have been driven north- 
ward from their original seats, in which they were known to 
Apollodorus as a most powerful nation (Steph. Byz. ‘Addo- 
Bpvyes), and in the time of Livy to have been confined to 
the country north of the Isere. This state of things he has 
transferred to the time of Hannibal. His Allobroges inhabit 
the Island of the barbarians of Polybius, which is south of 
his own Island: incolunt prope Allobroges. Livy’s Island, 
formed by the Rhone and the Saone (Arar), is described 
in a manner which will not apply to that of Polybius, even 
if the name Arar is altered to Isara. It is not a_ tract 
resembling the Delta of the Nile, but only a considerable 
district (agri aliquantum). But the kingdom about which 
the contest decided by Hannibal has arisen is that of the 
Allobroges: they become Hannibal’s friends and allies. It 
is not however said that he marches through their territory : 
after he has composed their dissentions, he turns to the left 
toward the 'Tricastini, and meets with no obstacle till he 
reaches the Druentia: a description which, except with regard 
to the Druentia, agrees with that of Polybius, on the sup- 
position that Hannibal did not cross the Isere, and that 
Polybius took this river for the Rhone. As an additional 
proof that Polybius did not conceive Hannibal to have 
marched through the Island, Uckert very sagaciously refers 
to the description of those difficult and almost inaccessible 
mountains (dpy dvompdcoda Kal dvséuora Kai oyxedov ws 
eimetv amposita) which formed its third side; and compares 
this with the vindication of Hannibal’s prudence against those 
who exaggerated the difficulties of his passage: (ta wepi THs 
Epnmuias, ETL O €pumvoTyTos Kal dvoxwpias TOV TOTWV, EKONAOV 
Tow TO \Wevcos avTwv. ¢c. 48.) 
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3. According to Polybius, Hannibal is conducted through 
the territory of the Allobroges by the barbarians of the Island 
to the foot of the Alps. He performs this march, a distance 
of eight hundred stadia, in ten days, during which he kept 
by the side of the river. On the supposition we are now 
explaining, as the river is the Isere, there is no necessity 
for doing any violence to the words rapa Tov woTapov, where- 
as De Luc and his followers are forced to suppose a deviation 
of several hundred stadia from the Rhone between Vienne 
and Yenne. In the direction of the march, Livy coincides 
with Polybius, when he makes Hannibal bend his course to 
the left toward the Tricastini, and then skirt the borders 
of the Vocontii toward the Tricorii. It is the same road as 
Bellovesus and his Gauls had formerly taken (Liv. v. 34). 
The expression, ad levam in Tricastinos flexit, must be un- 
derstcod with reference to the previous words, cum jam Alpes 
peteret: when Hannibal had turned his front toward the 
Alps, the Tricastini and the Isere lay on his left. We have 
therefore only to measure the eight hundred stadia along the 
Isere: they will bring us to Montmeillan, and here on leaving 
the river we enter the mountains. But if this is the road 
by which Livy also leads us, how do we come to the Durance? 
It is the mention of this river which has subjected Livy to 
the charge of ignorance and carelessness from those who 
believed that he led Hannibal across the Mont Genevre, and 
yet adopted a description from Polybius which is only appli- - 
cable to a different part of the Alps. Uckert thinks that this 
imputation is unfounded, and that Livy’s Druentia is not 
the Durance. He observes that Druentia, like Doria, may 
have been the name of several Alpine streams, and that the 
Drac, which Hannibal would have to cross on the road to 
Montmeillan, answers perfectly to Livy’s description of the 
Druentia. After this the road follows the valley of the Arc 
toward Mont Ceni. It has been urged that the valley of 
the Isere could alone supply the Carthaginian army with 
the means of subsistence. ‘To this objection Uckert replies, 
that the Carthaginians in fact suffered from the want of 
provisions, (Pol. 111. 60. Kax@s amy\dNaTTe TH TEV éTiTNOElwY 
onaver), that according to Livy, (c. 31.), they brought a stock 
with them, to which Polybius also alludes, (111. 60.), supplied 
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themselves for three days from the plunder of the town (c. 33), 
and afterwards received a fresh supply from the natives (c. 34). 
The motive for quitting the Isere at Montmeillan is sufficiently 
indicated by the map, which shews that the road from hence to 
Turin, compared with that by the Little St Bernard, is the 
chord of a great curve. 

The combat with the mountaineers would take place in the 
defile between Aiguebelle and Argentil; the army encamped 
in the plain by Argentil, and hereabouts lay the captured town. 
On the fifth day it would encamp near St Jean de Maurienne, 
in a fruitful valley. But as our object is not to describe the 
march, but to explain the nature of the arguments by which 
Uckert supports his hypothesis, we need not enter into any 
further details on this part of the subject, and will only add 
one or two remarks on 

IV. The Passage of the Alps. The Xevxorwetpov, which 
General Melville believed he had discovered on the road of the 
Little St Bernard, appears to be still more strikingly repre- 
sented on that of the Mont Cenis, or rather according to one 
of the latest travellers who has visited the country with a view 
to this question (Laranza), it is no where else to be found. 
Saussure had remarked it as one of the most singular features 
in this passage: Le Mont Cenis presente quelques singularités 
que je ne dois pas omettre de faire remarquer. D’abord ce 
grand amas de gypse du cété de la Savoie, &e. It is known 
by the name of Rocher blanc, or le plan de roche blanche. 
Its form and its position, for it overhangs the Arc on the 
right, while on the left the road passes by thie foot of the pre- 
cipices down which the natives may have rolled great stones 
on the Carthaginian army, exactly correspond to the histo- 
rian’s description. 

The plateau of the Mont Cenis, where Hannibal would 
arrive between the 25th and 30th of October, and where if he 
passed over it he remained two days, is excellently suited for 
an encampment: it is sheltered by the surrounding ridges, and 
affords good pasture on the margin of its little lake. Snow 
had by this time fallen for some weeks, and having been turned 
into ice by the heat of the sun and the frost of the nights, 
might be taken for the remains of the former winter. (Polyb. 
mi. 55. Liv. xx. 36.) From the top of the ridge which 
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incloses the basin of the Hospice, Hannibal might have pointed 
out the plains of Piedmont to a part of his troops. 

It was not to be expected that Livy should omit the 
opportunity which his subject supplied, of a rhetorical descrip- 
tion of the horrors of the Alps. Accordingly he has painted 
them (xxr. 32.) in terms which as they are not applicable to 
the Mont Genevre, which it has been supposed he meant to 
describe, have subjected him to the reproach of ignorance or 
inconsistency. Uckert on the other hand observes that it is 
Polybius who has exaggerated the rigour of the climate at the 
top of the Alps, and that Livy, more accurately informed, has 
softened those features in his description which are too highly 
charged. The former, after mentioning that the elephants had 
suffered greatly from hunger before the road was opened for 
them in that part of the descent which detained the army for 
three days, adds, that the summits and the topmost sides of the 
Alps are all utterly destitute of wood and herbage (vedews 
adevopa kai Aa) because the snow remains upon them con- 
stantly both summer and winter. Livy in describing the 
descent notices the existence of at least a scanty vegetation 
(c. 36. virgulta ac stirpes circa eminentes—c. 37. nuda fere 
cacumina sunt, et, si quid est pabuli, obruunt nives). With 
respect also to the celebrated expedient by which Livy repre- 
sents Hannibal to have opened a road down the precipice which 
stopped his march, Uckert vindicates the Roman historian 
from the charge of gross credulity, which has frequently been 
brought against him; by none more confidently, or perhaps 
with less knowledge of the subject, than the Edinburgh Re- 
viewer (p. 168), who in general throughout the article seems 
to have thought it necessary to make up for the want of ori- 
ginality, by the dogmatical tone with which he asserts the 
opinion he adopts, and the asperity with which he censures 
those who either contradict it, or involuntarily give evidence 
against it. The real foundation of the account about the fire 
and vinegar, is still matter of controversy among competent 
judges. The Reviewer, who does not seem to know that it 
was even thought to have had any, has certainly not entitled 
himself to pronounce that it was “doubtless intended as an 
embellishment.” 


Still less is he justified, so far as Livy is concerned, in his . 
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remark (p. 169), that ‘‘the radical error which has infected 
the speculations of all those who have turned their attention to 
this question, from the time of Livy to that of Mr Whitaker, 
appears to have consisted in their first adopting some hypo- 
thesis as to the shortest and most practicable road from Gaul 
into Italy, and then betaking themselves to the ancient writers 
—not to ascertain what road they fix upon, or if they differ 
to decide between them on the best evidence that the case 
admits of, but—to hunt for authorities in support of the hypo- 
theses they had determined to maintain.” Whoever else may 
be liable to this charge, we cannot lay it upon Livy without 
imputing wilful falsehood to him. He professes to have been 
governed by the unanimous authority of all preceding writers, 
who admitted that Hannibal came down into Italy among the 
Taurini (In Taurinis in Italiam degressum quum inter omnes 
constet. c. 38), and from this he infers that Hannibal’s road 
cannot have crossed either the great or the little St Bernard, 
since in each case he would have come down not among the 
Taurini, but first among the Salassi and then among the Libui. 
If Strabo has not interposed his own opinion among the words 
of Polybius, which is a mere suspicion raised by the interest of 
a hypothesis, Polybius coincided with Livy’s other authors on 
this point. But it would not follow, as the Edinburgh Re- 
viewer assumes (p. 171), that he led Hannibal over Mont 
Genevre, nor, as we have seen, is it certain that this was Livy’s 
meaning. 

Still there is some difficulty in reconciling the statement 
which Strabo seems to attribute to Polybius, tyv cud Tavpiev 
nv ‘AvviBas oumdOev, with his extant words in the passage 
where, after mentioning that Hannibal had spent fifteen days 
in crossing the Alps, he adds, that he descended boldly upon 
the plains near the Po, and among the nation of the Insubres 
(kaTHpe Tokuynpes eis Ta TEpt Tov Iladov wedia Kal TO TeV 
IcouBpwv éOvos). Uckert supposes Polybius to have been con- 
siderably mistaken about the course of the Po, to have placed 
it too far south, and to have assigned the country at the foot of 
the Alps almost from its sources for a great extent eastward to 
the Insubres. Through their territories Hannibal had to march 
into those of the Taurini, who are said to be rpos 7H mapwpeta 
KaTotkouvres, Where on his descent from the mountains he en- 
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camped (ur avtyv THv wapwpeav tev "Adrewv). This may 
be the correct view of the case ; but it seems also possible that 
the mention of the Insubres was meant in a less exact sense, 
and is to be qualified by the description of the Taurini, so that 
in fact the latter intervened for a short distance between the 
foot of the Alps and the Insubres, though these are named as 
Hannibal’s most powerful ally. 

A table of posts along the road between Montmeillan and 
Rivoli gives very nearly the distance of 1200 stadia, at which 
Polybius vaguely estimates the march across the Alps (epi 
Xirlous Svakocious, C. 39). 

This short sketch will we hope be sufficient to put the 
reader in possession of the author’s views, and it will scarcely 
be denied that they deserve attention, and shew that General 
Melville’s hypothesis has not yet been placed beyond the reach 
of controversy. On the other hand it must be admitted that 
they involve some propositions which are rather startling, and 
which ought not to be admitted without great circumspection. 
If Livy’s Druentia is the Drac, was he acquainted with the 
Durance, or did he think it unnecessary to notice it? This 
however is a slight difficulty, compared with the mistake attri- 
buted to Polybius about the Isere and the Rhone. Was he 
led into this error by the information he received, or by the 
sight of the two rivers? Must it not have been corrected if 
he had followed either of them up toward its source? These 
are some of the questions which will no doubt suggest them- 
selves to the reader, and which we must leave to better judges 
to decide. 

Cray 


MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS. 
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Emendations of Atheneus. 


ArHeENn. u. p. 44 F, Ed. Dind. Evdopion o€ 0 Kade 
Oevs ovr TOvU ypacper’ Aacupras Aaciwyos ouce Tpoceceiro 
TOTOU kaBarep et GAAoL, oupov de T poteTo kaBarep Tavres 
avOpwrot. Kae moot od prrorimiay emexeipycay _Tapa- 
THpyoa’ Kal ameaT yay 7 po TOU evpeLy TO TparTomevor. 
Oépous yap apa Kau TpraxovOyucpoy Tporedpevorres, Kal 
oudevos MeV OPwVTES amexXouevov a\uupov, THY KUoTW O avTOD 
EXovTas cuverretaOycav adnOevew. 

It is clear that the words ty kioctw 8 avtou €yovTa 
are corrupt, and Meineke (Kuphor. Trag. p. 167.) observes, 
that no critic has been hitherto able to restore the passage. 
I imagine, however, that a slight attention would effect this. 
I would read tv xvotw 0 avtov ev éxovta, and then the 
sense would be perfectly plain. 

Athen. 111. p. 111 B. WDepexparys ’EmaAnouon 

"Ornev ofediav orddw. apTou oé wy mpoTtimar. 
Dobree reads ozodetv, (Adv. t. 11. p. 302.) which is doubtless 
right; but #dAev is also corrupt, and I would propose sub- 
stituting X @Aov, 1.e. Kat Odor. 

Athen. Vv. P- 204 E. To dé oxne aUuTHS ovTE Tals paxpats 
vavow oure Tas oTporyyvhaus €ouos, adda Tapy\Xary uevov 
TE Kal 7 pos THV xXpetav Tov TwoTAa“OU to (a0os. Dindorf 
observes, ‘ Nisi plura ex hoc loco exciderunt scribendum 
saltem, rovTe wotauov To [aos.” I conceive that nothing 
is wanting, but we must read mapy\Rarynévov Th. 

Athen. 1x. p, 393 C. “Immapxos é€v TH Avyurria "Tract 

Ov po Aiyurtiov Bios npecev oiov EXovet, 

Xévvuia TidXovTes KadKaTiadet TadéovTa. 
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I propose reading in the second line, 
Xévya TiAdovTes Kay UdaTia detcadeovTa. 

These yévva were small birds, salted and pickled. It must 
be allowed that we have no authority for cercadréew; but we 
have in Suidas Sercadéos’ kompwons. Perhaps decadoevta 
might be preferred, as being more Homeric; the poem of 
this Hipparchus being probably a parody of the Iliad. Jacobs 
had already suggested that kaka entered into the corrupt word 
KANKATLAOEL. 

Athen. vit. p. 307 B.  Ev@vdnuos dé 0 ‘A@nvatos, ev TO 
rept Tapixwv. * Ely KeoTpewy eivat opnvea Kal OaxTuAEa. 
kat Kedadous per évyerOa, cua TO BapuTépav Thy Kepadyy 
éxew, oyveas dé OTL Aatyapol Kal TeTpaywvor Ta O€ TaD 
oakTUAEwY TO TAATOS exEL eraccov Taev cverv daxTUAwy.” 
Schweighzeuser in a note says, “ dudaxtuAéwy edd. sed ne nune 
quidem persanatus locus.” It would seem that the corrupt 
reading must have arisen from dud improperly coalescing with 
SaxtuAéwv. We ought therefore to read, “tq oe Twv SaKTU- 
Aéwy Cia TO TAATOS exe éXacoov Tav ove OakTUov. 

Athen. x. p. 430 D, x1. p. 481 A. A well-known fragment 
of Alczeus, variously attempted by several eminent critics, 
but as yet according to Matthia (Alcei Frag. p. 32.) un- 
satisfactorily. Porson, Adv. p. 119, reads, 

Iliwuev’ Ti Ta AVXY appevouer; dakTuAos apéepa* 

Kado’ cetpe KuALYvaLs péryadais at Ta moKidAns. 
and adds, “vulgo rév Avyvov. Secundum versum qui velit 
et possit corrigat.” A challenge from such a man, who may 
be called a ‘dead shot” at an emendation, is an awkward 
thing; nevertheless critics have been found in abundance, 
who would attempt what the great master has pronounced 
incurable. Matthiz has enumerated about a dozen of these 
attempts, some by renowned scholars of the present day. 
Dindorf, in his edition of Athenazus, has adopted the very 
ingenious and simple correction of an anonymous critic in 
the Jena Lit. Journal for the year 1806, No. 249, 

Kaeo aewpe KUALX Vals, pervyadas, Gita, TolKkiAas, 
but if, as Matthiz remarks, (Alc. Frag. p. 33.) the second 
syllable in dirys is always long, the correction is invalid 
with respect to quantity. The field being therefore still open, 
I would venture to propose reading 
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Ka0o. aetpe KuALyvals, meryadals, avaToTrotkidats. 

The handles of cups were called w7a, which the Molians 
wrote avara. The compound word ovaroxoirys, occurs in 
Nonnus Dionys. xxvi. p. 682, and xxx. p. 782. There is 
another fragment of Alczeus which has not less puzzled critics 
who have made the fragments of that Poet their particular 
study. It occurs in Hesychius under the word ’Eaivevwr 
émtBrérwv' Atodr.kws kal 'AXkatos: you cuvaryavopwv oa- 
oevov oTpatov vourcuevor Tveaca. The different conjectures 
of the learned on this passage may be seen in Albertius’ Notes 
to Hesychius, Bp Blomfield’s and Matthiz’s editions of the 
Fragments of Alczus. They all fail, I think, in having no 
noun to agree with wveoca, the principal word of the example. 
The following attempt is at least not liable to this objection : 

*Harov ouvaryev avopev oug mevewy oT paTtov 

Néuweois péver mvéoca. 
The gloss seems to require émimveowwa, but perhaps the Gram- 
marian only wished to point out the Molic participles of avéw, 
which occurred in Alczus. 

Athen. XIV. 645 A. Audupar, wAakous ‘ApTéutoe a ava- 
Keipevos, EXEL O Ev KUKAW KaouEva daca. DiAnpwv ev [itwy7 
7 ‘Podia 

‘Aprent, py d¢omowa, ToUvTGY Got pepo 

@ TOTVL, ape pwvTa Kal oTrovonouma. 
The word orovdijcma is acknowledged to be corrupt, and 
Coray in the Supplement to Schneider’s Gr. Lexicon, proposes 
reading xal omovdds a&ua—perhaps it should be ozodyomov 
from oc7odéw, to toast on the coals; whence bread so baked 
was called oaoditys apros- 


Lah. Ge 


If. 
Notice of Mical’s History of the Ancient Nations of Italy. 


Micatt has recently published at Florence a Storia degh 
antichi popoli Italiani, in part founded on his former book, 
UItalia avanti il dominio dei Romani, but for the most part 
a new work. Without adopting the historical system of 
Niebuhr with respect to the primitive inhabitants of Italy, 
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he has greatly profited by his researches: with the work of 
Miller he appears to have been only partially acquainted. 
Micali’s work may be considered as occupying a middle space 
between popular and critical histories: it cannot be called a 
critical history, like those of the German writers, as the author 
does not appear to be a philologist, or to have paid particular 
attention to the ancient languages: nor is it composed after 
the manner of popular histories, as it is founded on original 
researches, and does not repeat as literal truths the fables and 
legends of ancient poets and mythologists. On this account 
it may be expected to diffuse a juster view of the nature of 
early historical accounts than investigations conducted with 
greater critical research, as there are many persons who might 
read the speculations of Micali with advantage, to whom Nie- 
buhr or Miiller would be a sealed book. 

The following is the chief part of Mr Micali’s abstract of 
his system annexed to his second volume: 

** Aborigines (indigenous population): generic name of 
the primitive inhabitants and cultivators of Italy. 

CENTRAL ITALY. 

“J. Siculians. The most ancient of that name mentioned 
in history belonged to the race of the primitive Auruncians 
and Oscans: spread over many parts of the peninsula: were 
driven by the irruption of other nations into Sicily, to which 
they gave their own name. 

“TI. Umbrians. Ancient nation of Oscan race. Pressed 
and. driven back by the foreigners occupying the shores of the 
Adriatic, they extend a long way, principally to the prejudice 
of the Siculians, as far as the other side of the Tiber and the 
Arno. Thence expelled by the : 

“TIT. Ra-sene, another indigenous people: called by the 
Greeks Tyrsenians or Tyrrhenians, by the Romans Etruscans 
or Tuscans. ‘They establish a firm dominion beyond the Arno 
and Tiber on the ruins of the Umbrians: thence they extend 
their rule over a large part of the peninsula, and found two 
new states; viz. 1. New Etruria, with twelve cities in Upper 
Italy. A large part of the Etruscans fly into Rhetia on 
account of the Gallic invasion in 153 U.C. 2. Southern 
Etruria, with twelve other cities in Opicia, afterwards called 
Campania Felix. 
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“TV. Oscans, Opicans, Auruncians; principal branch of 
the great primitive Italian stock: called by the Greeks Auso- 
nians: generic name of the indigenous tribes established as far 
as the extreme point of the peninsula. Fierce foreign nations 
of Illyrians, Liburnians, Pelasgo-Thessalians, pass from the 
opposite shore of the Adriatic to the coasts of Italy ; press the 
natives in many directions, and cause the wars which after- 
wards changed the abodes, names, and existence of many Italian 
tribes.” 

From this outline it will be seen that Micali’s views differ 
widely from those of Niebuhr: principally in his considering 
the aborigines to be the indigenous population of the whole of 
Italy, whereas Niebuhr, adhering more closely to the ancient 
accounts, restricts them to Latium: in his referring the Sicu- 
lians to the Oscan race, whereas according to Niebuhr they are 
Pelasgians: and in his making the Etruscans an aboriginal 
people, whereas Niebuhr believes that the Pelasgians or 
Pelasgo-Tyrrhenians were the earliest inhabitants of Italy 
known to history, and that the Etruscans or Rasenz were a 
conquering tribe, which descended into Etruria from Rheetia. 
Whichever of these opposite opinions the progress of historical 
enquiry may tend to confirm, the Italian writer at least de- 
serves credit for having freed himself from the system accre- 
dited by Lanzi and his followers, and for having recognized 
the entire dissimilarity of the Etruscan and Greek- languages. 

Speaking of the indigenous population of the inland parts 
of Italy, Mr Micali remarks that the mountaineers being 
essentially shepherds, were unwilling to occupy districts of 
unhealthy atmosphere, or marshes, or swamps, where the pas- 
ture was neither good of their kind nor sufficient in quantity : 
and undoubtedly the habits of their ordinary life kept them 
at a distance from the sea, and unaccustomed to it. The sea- 
shore was therefore generally uninhabited, uncultivated, and 
ill guarded by the natives. ‘And this (he continues) is in 
my opinion the chief reason why the strangers who first landed 
on the coasts of Italy were able to establish themselves there 
so easily with little or no opposition from the natives, who 
withdrew towards the interior, to their habitual and _ safer 
abodes in the mountains.” (Vol. 1. p. 178-9.) Hence, having 
asserted that the establishment of the Lucanians in the south- 

Vor. LL. Nei. 4'T 
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ernmost part of Italy must be considered of great antiquity, 
he argues against Niebuhr (Vol. 1. p. 75) that the dominion 
of Sybaris over the country between the two seas before 242 
U.C. and the foundation of Pyxus by Micythus in 280 U.C. 
do not exclude the possibility of the existence of Lucanians 
in those parts: as the Sybarites, like all the other Italiots, 
had no dominion in the mountains, and those to which Micy- 
thus led his Rhegian colony on the Lucanian territory was 
either uninhabited at that time on account of the unhealthi- 
ness of the place, or left uncultivated by the natives (Vol. 1. 
p- 323). 

Micali denies that Lucumones was the name of a class 
(Vol. 11. p. 76), and he thinks that the walls of the Etruscan 
cities do not bear the mark of having been built by serfs, and 
cannot be considered as proofs of the vassalage of a large part 
of the population; but that they appear to be the works of 
wise citizens, having nothing in their construction which ex- 
ceeds the power of free though not large communities : espe- 
cially as there was plenty of stone either on the spot or in the 
neighbouring mountains (Vol. 1. p. 135). The singular build- 
ings in Sardinia called Nwraghi (of which an account may be 
seen in the Journal des Savans, 1827, p. 206), by Niebuhr 
apparently attributed to the Tyrrhenians (Vol. 1. p. 144), and 
by Letronne to the Etruscans, are considered by Micali as 
Carthaginian. He likewise thinks that they were not places of 
burial ; but he does not indicate his own opinion as to their 
destination more distinctly than by saying that they were pro- 
bably “for the public use.” The construction of some of 
them, being high conical towers, surrounded by smaller towers 
connected with a wall containing a casemated passage, seems to 
shew that they were used for some purposes of defence (Vol. 11. 
p- 46-8.) 

Micali remarks (Vol. 1. p. 152. 11. 150) that Niebuhr, mis- 
led by some inaccurate account, cites the theatre of Fiesole as 
a colossal building of the Etruscans (Vol. 1. p. 98, 107); but 
that the work is entirely Roman, and of no very ancient date. 
In the passages referred to, Niebuhr evidently appears to con- 
sider the theatre at Fiesole as an Etruscan work: he likewise 
uses it as an argument to prove that Greek dramas, either 
originals or translations, were performed at Fiesole (p. 117) 
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though it might have been built after the introduction of 
the Latin language into Etruria. Micali however (Vol. 1. 
p- 215. n. 84) appears to object incorrectly to Niebuhr’s sub- 
stitution of Volniws for Volumnius in Varro de L. L. tv. 9. 
Ut Volumnius dicebat qui tragoedias Tuscas scripsit (Vol. 1. 
n. 375), on the ground that the Volumnian family often 
occurs in inscriptions of Perugia; for Niebuhr distinctly 
states that Volnius is the reading of the Florentine MS. and 
that Volumnius is an unauthorized correction of the editors. 

Mr Micali thinks that the dwalism, or the existence of a 
good and evil principle, as in the Egyptian and Persian religions, 
was the basis of the Etruscan mythology (Vol. rr. p. 125), and 
he derives from Egypt the ancient architecture and sculpture 
of the Etruscans (ibid. p. 250-7). On the great uncertainty 
of arguments which infer connexion from mere similarity of 
style, I refer Mr Micali to his own remarks on the relation 
between the ancient buildings of Greece and Italy. ‘ Un- 
doubtedly (he says) there is no foundation for the opinion 
that every building with polygonal stones is of vast antiquity ; 
still less, for the strange hypothesis, that all the Italian build- 
ings of that kind were left by the Pelasgians: chiefly, it is 
said, on account of the manifest resemblance which the build- 
ings in Italy have to the walls of some cities in ancient Greece, 
called by a fancy of poets Cyclopian, and also to those of 
Tiryus and Mycene: as if so rude a style of building had 
not been common to other nations, neither of Italy nor Greece, 
or had its workmanship alone any thing wonderful.” (Vol. 1. 
p- 211.) 

Against the introduction of foreign legends in the early 
Italian story, and the confusion of the Hellenic and Italian 
religions, Mr Micali has argued with much force, and he illus- 
trates by many examples the spirit of servile imitation which 
transferred the names and attributes of Grecian to Roman 
deities, and engrafted the Hellenic on the Italian mythology 
(Vol. 11. p. 175): but the argument which he would derive 
from the non-occurrence of Apollo in the Etruscan and early 
Roman mythology, against the presence of Pelasgians in Italy 
cannot avail any thing, if Miiller’s theory of the origin of the 
worship of Apollo among the Dorians is to be allowed (ibid. 


p- 143.) 
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The third volume of Mr Micali’s work is devoted to an 
explanation of an atlas, which contains 120 folio engravings in 
copper-plate, arranged so as to form a tolerably complete The- 
saurus of Etruscan antiquities, under the heads of plans of 
cities, remains of architecture and art, both in sculpture and 
painting. These illustrations render the work very interesting 
to all students of Etruscan lore, and contribute greatly to in- 
crease the value of the investigations contained in the body of 
the history. 


GUCiE: 





III. 


De Taciti loco, Hist. I. 52, 
Augusti Backhii Prolusio Academica. 


(Jvop ab artis dicendi oases preecipitur, in oratore 
esse oportere inventionem, dispositionem, elocutionem, memo- 
riam, pronuntiationem; idem, si a pronuntiatione discesseris 
iis solis necessaria, qui viva voce doceant, est omnibus littera- 
rum generibus commune, quod, quamcunque tractamus 
disciplinam, et invenienda nobis argumenta sunt, et apte 
digerenda, et idoneis sententiis verbisque explicanda, et quas 
conceperis notiones, animo distincte imprimende firmiterque 
retinendze. Ex quibus rebus ea, quam primo loco posuimus, 
materiam artibus parat; materiz capitibus dispositio ordinem, 
elocutio formam conciliat. Quod nisi argumentum apta 
orationis forma conclusum est, id non habet perfectionem, 
rudeque et inconditum caret lumine; ac rursum ubi idoneam, 
quam auctor argumento exponendo adhibuerit, formam minus 
perspexeris, ne notiones quidem ea comprehensas prorsus 
intellexeris, propterea quod forma et materia uno sunt corpore 
conjuncte, et altera ab altera definitur vicissim. Quamobrem 
hoe in artium studiis non minimum censendum, ut sententiis 
verbisque eloqui argumenta aliorumque elocutionem  recte 
zstimare et intelligere discamus; veteribusque hec est una 
ex primariis liberalis et elegantis eruditionis partibus visa, 
eximieque hance olim provinciam ornavit rhetorice, nunc 
magna ex parte philologis solis relictam, qui quid quoque 
loco commode, quid non commode dictum sit, in tractandis 
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scriptoribus antiquis, optimis bene dicendi magistris, ita 
monstrant, ut ex hac disciplina elocutionis exempla _petere 
studiosi queant. At quo quis scriptor est ingeniosior, magis- 
que singulari ipsique quasi propria forma orationis, praesertim 
in sententiarum nexu et compositione utitur, eo difficilius 
quoque loco de ejus elocutione judicium: quin si vel minimum 
in illius verba irrepserit mendum, aut prava invaluerit sen- 
tentiarum divisio et conjunctio, elocutionis preestantia ita 
obscuratur vel tollitur, ut balbutiat, qui alias soleat optime 
dicere. _Neque hujusmodi vitia ratione mere grammatica aut 
Invenirl aut removeri queunt, preesertim in auctore particu- 
larum aliquanto parciore, sed rhetorico potius sententiarum 
examine, spectato simul dicentis ingenio, qua. conjungenda, 
quz separanda sint, exputandum est. Hoc nune in Taciti 
loco quodam monstrabimus, in quo etsi unus et alter doctorum 
verum vidit, tamen quod illi id non enucleate neque additis 
juste interpretationis causis explicuerunt, novissimz editiones 
Vitiosas usquequaque sententias offerunt, quibus nolis judicii 
subtilissimi auctorem deformari. Adderemus plura exempla 
ex eodem scriptore petita, eaque fortasse etiam insigniora, 
nisi, quamvis exile et minutum argumemtum videatur, tamen 
qui persuadere legentibus vellet, non posset paucis defungi 
in singulis locis. 

In Historiis igitur postquam Tacitus, que Vitellius 
exercitui in Germania inferiore preefectus recte fecerat, com- 
memoravit paucis, addit deinceps hec in recentissimis editioni- 
bus ita scripta (1. 52.): Mee consularis legati mensura, sed 
in majus omnia accipiebantur. et Vitellius apud severos 
humilis. id comitatem bonitatemque faventes vocabant, quod 
sine modo, sine judicio donaret sua, largiretur aliena: simul 
aviditate imperandi ipsa vitia pro virtutibus interpretabantur 
multi in utroque exercitu, sicut modesti quietique, ita mali 
et strenwi. sed profusa cupidine et insigni temeritate legati 
legionum, Alienus Cacina et Fabius Valens ete. Quod 
eloqui argumentum voluit, hoc est: qua fama, quo hominum 
judicio imperio destinatus Vitellius et a quibus potissimum 
instigatus et adjutus sit; id vero quomodo sententiis et verbis 
explicuit ? Quzecunque grata militibus fecerat Vitellius, ait, 
non ut a consulari legato facta accipiebantur, sed tanquam a 
majore et qui principatui proximus esset. Cui sententiz qu 
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addita sunt, ea si Tacitus apte elocutus argumentum est, 
debent laudes Vitellio ab asseclis datas continere, quod priorem 
sententiam iis, qua sequuntur, explicari et illustrari patet. 
At quod sequitur, “ Et Vitellius apud severos humilis”, est 
vituperantis: itaque id prioribus non simpliciter et directe 
amnecti potest, quod fit conjunctione Et; sed reprehensio, in 
quam apud severos incucurrerat Vitellius, debet oblique a 
scriptore intexta esse, ita ut contrarium statuisse laudatores 
intelligeretur, veluti si dixerit: “ Et quamquam Vitellius 
severorum hominum estimatione humilis erat, quippe qui 
nimiis in vulgus blanditiis et indecora familiaritate uteretur 
tamen faventes eam non humilitatem vocabant, sed comitatem 
bonitatemque”. Accedit quod pronomen id ab Hug. Grotio 
et Io. Fr. Gronovio invectum longe est pessimum. Gronovius 
quidem hoc ad humilitatem rettulit, verba ita explicanda 
ratus: ‘Jd (quod humilis Vitellius) comitatem faventes 
vocabant; quod vero sine modo et judicio sua et aliena 
largiretur, vocabant bonitatem”. At hoc si voluisset Tacitus, 
voces comitatem bonitatemque non tam arcte conjunxisset et 
in unum quasi corpus conglutinasset, sed distinctis scripsisset 
vocabulis: ‘* Id comitatem faventes vocabant, et bonitatem, 
quod sine modo etc.” Potius igitur comitatem bonitatemque 
conjunctim ‘Tacitus de eo dixit, quod Vitellius erga omnes, 
nullo judicio, munificus et liberalis esset: in qua re cum 
bonitate simul comitatem agnoscere faventes poterant, quod 
qui nimium comis est, sine judicio et facilius obsequitur 
cuivis gratiam postulanti. Quapropter repudiamus Grotii 
Gronoviique rationem: in qua quum aliquid duri relinqui 
sensisset etiam Ernestius, tamen quod sibi persuaserat, in tali 
scriptore, ut ait, hoc esse ferendum neque perspexerat, nullum 
unquam auctorem diligentius et exactius quam Tacitum locu- 
tum esse, operam non dedit, ut verum quereret. In libris 
quidem non istud id, sed pro eo ita habetur: Tacitus vero 
quum pro vulgaribus Quamquam et tamen soleat Ut atque 
ita dicere, ipsum illud i¢a eo ducit, ut in pregressis excidisse 
voculam ut statuamus: qua reposita lucramur eam, quam 
supra postulavimus, sententiarum juncturam. Atque illud 
UT quum inter ET ac VITellius facillime excidere potuerit, 
non dubitamus id ibi inserere: miramur vero quod nec Gro- 
novius neque Ernestius obsecuti sunt Beato Rhenano, Acidalio, 
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Freinshemio, item ei, qui codicem Agricole correxit, uno 
consensu illud wt vel post nomen Vitellii vel ante id addendum 
censentibus. Jam eosdem illos, qui faventes comitatem boni- 
tatemque in Vitellio vocabant id, quod medium inter vitium 
et bonum, aut vitio etiam propius, consentaneum est simul 
ipsa vitia pro virtutibus interpretatos esse: quare faventes 
esse subjectum verbi interpretabantur probabile est: qui 
Vitellii vitia pro virtutibus venditasse dicuntur aviditate im- 
perandi, hoc est, non quod ab illo ipsis cupiebant imperari 
(que mira fuerit sententia), sed quod ipsi vellent imperii 
Vitelliani participes esse, ut alibi (Hist. 1v. 25.): Plereque 
civitates adversus nos armate spe libertatis, et st exwissent 
servitium, cupidine imperitandi. Verum quod _probabile 
diximus, faventes esse subjectum verbi interpretabantur, id 
certum fiet considerantibus, quam absonum sit alterum sub- 
jectum, quod solum pro illo adscisci queat, istud dicimus 
miris verborum ambagibus prolatum, quod in noviciis edi- 
tionibus cum voce interpretabantur conjungitur, ‘* mati in 
utroque exvercitu sicut modesti quietique, ita mali et strenui”. 
Nam qui Vitellii vitia pro virtutibus interpretabantur, nonne 
iidem ejus humilitatem comitatis et bonitatis nomine celebra- 
verint ? nonne iidem in faventibus numerandi fuerint? Cur 
igitur diviso subjecto comitatis bonitatisque laudes Vitellio 
a faventibus tribute dicantur, vitia ejus autem pro virtutibus 
interpretati esse non illi faventes, sed nescio qui ‘ multi in 
utroque exercitu et modesti et mali?” Num vero potuit 
verisimile haberi, modestos et quietos eodem quo malos et 
strenuos animo amplexos esse Vitellium, eadem ista, quam 
Tacitus nominat, aviditate imperandi qualicunque (neque 
enim in hac re judicanda interest, quomodo hanc dictionem 
explices) esse ductos et Vitellio obstrictos? Denique num, 
si illi multi subjectum vocis interpretabantur sunt, ulla est 
vis istius comparationis, sicwt modesti quietique, ita mali 
et strenui? Immo perversa, absurda, sana ratione prorsus 
destituta est hc sententiarum compositio, quam ne tironi 
quidem condones: ‘“ Sicut modesti quietique Vitellii vitia 
pro virtutibus interpretabantur, ita etiam mali et strenui”: 
ad quam interpretationem quum malos et strenuos, novarum 
rerum studiosos, procliviores bonis et quietis fuisse par sit, 
saltem inversa ratione dicendum erat: ‘ sicut mali et strenui, 
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ita modesti quietique”. Postremo quod Tacitus de legatis 
legionum judicium addidit, Sed profwsa cupidine et insigni 
temeritate legati legionum, Alienus Cacina et Fabius 
Valens, non ullo interiore nexu cum prioribus sententiis 
conjunctum est, si illa “ multi in utroque exercitu sicut 
modesti quietique, ita mali et strenui” nihil sunt nisi sub- 
jectum verbi interpretabantur: tum demum hoc, quod 
diximus, de Cecina et Valente judicium recte compositum 
cum prioribus erit, si Taciti de aliis praecesserit judicium, 
quibus deinde opponantur legati legionum. Et profecto nihil 
in Tacito magis spectandum quam interior sententiarum 
nexus, quem ille tanto servat diligentius, quanto sibi in 
particulis, quibus queeque jungantur, omittendis plus sumpsit 
libertatis. Ne multa: postquam Tacitus faventium de Vitel- 
lio judicia paucis proposuit, quinam huic in utroque exercitu 
potissimum dediti fuerint, quinam insigniter faverint, eumque 
ad audendum facinus impulerint, novam orsus rerum seriem 
explicat. Erant hi Valens et Cacina; quorum audaciam et 
cupiditatem singularem ut extolleret gradatione, tribus verbis 
primum monuit, in duobus illis exercitibus, apud quos bona 
Vitellii fama erat, fuisse sane multos modestos quietosque, 
qui nihil molirentur novi, verum fuisse etiam multos malos 
simul et strenuos, qui ad Vitellium, adjuvandum eique impe- 
rium trademdum essent prompti: que sententia sine particula 
conjunctiva infertur, quod, ut diximus, nova incipit argu- 
mentationis series: sed in malis illis strenwisque potissimos 
fuisse duos legatos legionum deinceps addit, utrumque eximia 
et cupidine, qua malorum est, et temeritate, quae strenuorum. 
Vides verba * profusa cupidine et insigni temeritate” nexu 
intimo referri ad illa preecedentia ‘‘ mali et strenwi”; atque 
etiam verba “in utroque exercitu”, ideo apposuit quod in- 
sequens sententia priori arctissime conjuncta est: quippe 
Cecina superioris, Valens inferioris exercitus legatus fuit. 
Que quum ita sint, apta Tacito elocutio redditur revocanda 
pristina distinctione, quam pessimi critici mutarunt ; universus 
vero locus ita scribendus est: Nec consularis legati mensura, 
sed in majus omnia accipiebantur. Et ut Vitellius apud 
severos humilis, ita comitatem bonitatemque faventes vocabant, 
quod sine modo, sine judicio donaret sua, largiretur aliena ; 
simul aviditate imperandi ipsa vitia pro virtutibus interpre- 
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tabantur. Multi in utroque exercitu sicut modesti quietique, 
ita mali et strenui; sed profusa cupidine et insigni temeritate 
legati legionum Alienus Caecina et Fabius Valens. 

Hee paucula more a majoribus tradito, qui aliquid ex 
liberalis eruditionis orbe petitum indicibus scholarum pre- 
mitti voluerunt, de eo commentati scriptore, quo nullus non 
modo adolescentium, sed virorum atque ipsorum reipublicee 
rectorum et ingeniis et moribus formandis merito habetur 
utilior, tribus verbis cohortamur Vos, Commilitones, ut ex im- 
mensa discendi materia, quse Vobis hoc przelectionum recensu 
proponitur, ea deligatis, que Vestrum cujusque studiorum 
rationi maxime convenire aut ipsi jam peritiores intellexeritis, 
aut prudentes judicaverint consiliarii, non qui victus queerendi 
causa tractandas litteras arbitrentur, et nihil censeant con- 
ducere, nisi quee vulgaribus quotidianze vitze usibus inserviant, 
sed qui summam doctrinarum utilitatem in eo positam sciant, 
ut litteris erigantur et excolantur animi. Quodsi vera solida- 
que scientia mentes Vestrae imbutz artibusque probe subactz 
fuerint, verendum non est, ne reipublicee et civibus non sitis 
aliquando utiles futuri. 

Ser. Berolini d. xv. m. Junii a. Mpcccxxx. 


Vv: 


De Platonis in Republica loco, 
Augusti Boeckhit Prolusio Academica. 


Pratonts de Republica opus, quod non solum veterum 
eruditissimis admirabile, novis Platonicis divinum, M. Tullio 
Ciceroni ita insigne visum est, ut et multa inde in sua scripta 
transferret, et illud compositis de Republica libris emularetur, 
et auctorem ejus in litteris ad Atticum datis' diceret ‘* Deum 
illum nostrum Platonem,” sed etiam longius remotis orientali- 
bus philosophis ita placuit, ut id in Arabicum atque in ipsam 
Hebraicam linguam verteretur, et ab ingeniosissimo inter nos- 
trates philosopho® in suo genere unicum vocatur merito, uno 
conatu duplex absolvit argumentum, justitiz notionem et vim, 
atque optimam civitatis formam. Quz res quum viderentur 
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satis divers esse, mature quesitum est, Platonici hujus operis 
finis utrum in justi natura exponenda an in reipublice explica- 
tione constitutus sit: utriusque sententiz summas rationes bene 
persecutus est Proclus in iis, que de Platonis Republica com- 
mentatus est®. Sed universi operis compositione examinata 
Morgensternius in elegante de Platonis Republica libro jus- 
titiz potissimum tractande Platonem operam dare docet; nec 
tamen videtur ea removisse, que in contrariam partem a ve- 
teribus disputata sunt: immo Platonici in Republica et in 
Timzo Socratis ipsius auctoritatem ita pro utraque sententia 
pugnare intellexit Schleiermacherus noster', sagacissimus Pla- 
tonis interpres, ut cogeretur bicipitem Janum hunc vocare 
Socratem, qui quidem in Republica justitiam sermonis finem 
statuens retro spectet, sed prorsum in Timo, de civitate 
actum perhibens. Nimirum Socratis et Platonis excusationi, 
que nihilo secius necessaria est, una relinquitur via, quam, 
sicut veteres harum rerum prudentissimos judices etiam in 
aliis scriptoribus deprehendimus, unus ex illis pridem demon- 
stravit. Etenim Proclus, nisi magnopere fallimur, rectissime 
statuit, veram utramque rationem esse, non ita, ut quod Mor- 
gensternius statuit, plures operis fines sint: hoc enim fieri 
non posse, quia oratio, qua quidem bone frugis sit, animali 
similis in partium omnium concentum perfectissimum formato, 
uno debeat fine contineri: sed ita, ut duplex ille finis sit unus 
idemque; in quam sententiam etsi Proclus non male disputavit, 
nec nobis videtur reprehendendus fuisse, quasi parum recte et 
accurate disseruerit’, tamen nunc, quod paucis rem expedire 
constituimus, preestat ad Platonis ipsius judicium et doctrinam 
provocare, qui longe distans ab illis, qui a republica gerenda 
secernunt justitiam, in Charmide® diserte definiat politicen esse 
scientiam justi. Et tantum abest, ut Plato ab initio operis 
duas illas res disjunxerit, ut inde a secunda primi libri parte 
Justi et reipublicze notiones consociarit: quippe ipsa, que in 
primo libro potissimum refutatur, Thrasymachi Sophistz ratio 


* P. 349 sqq. in Plat. ed. Basil. pr. Hac Muretus in proemio, quod Commentariis 
in Reip. 1. 11. premisit, Latine expressit, sed unde petita essent, non dixit. Ommnino 
que de Platone Muretus scripsit, non respondent ejus fame, quam nimium celebrant 
laudatores. 
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non philosopha sed empirica, ex qua non sine magna veri 
specie, et iis, que in civitatibus vulgo instituuntur, conve- 
nienter justum id vocatur, quod potentiori utile sit, non aliena 
est ab illa justi et reipublicze conjunctione, et Socrates jam in 
eodem libro’ justitiam et injustitiam et in singulis hominibus et 
in civili plurium communione eandem habere vim significat. 
Quz vero initio primi libri de solo justo, omissa de republica 
disputatione, Plato proponit, iis non sine joco removentur le- 
viores quedam et vulgares de justo opiniones, instituta quasi 
velitatione et jucunda exercitatione, qua ad majora paretur 
aditus. Ex qua parte non nimium severa, quemadmodum jam 
olim aliquid ex Republica petitum procemii loco enarravimus, 
nune decerpemus particulam, exiguam explicaturi vocem, de 
qua minus recte videtur judicatum esse. 

Nam postquam Socrates demonstravit, non magnopere 
utilem esse justitiam, si illa, ut visum Polemarcho erat, ad 
custodiendum tantum apta sit, facete jam docet, que ars 
ad custodiendas res sit comparata, eandem etiam furando ex- 
cellere’: “Ap oux, o maragat dewdtaros € év waxy, Plato inquit, 
elTe TUKTUKH eiTé Tut Kal adXn; oUTOS Kal prrakacba ; ; Tavy 
ve. “Ae ouv Kal voTov OsTts dewds onde tala kal Naderr, 
OVTOS OELVOTATOS Kat eproujoars ” Euorrye Soret. AdAa pny 
OTpatoTéoou rye 0 aUTos purak aryabos, domep KaL Ta TeV 
TONE RLWY khewvau Kal Povhevuara Kal” Tas aXas mpaters. 
avy ye “Orov sli dpa dewvos ponraé, TOUTOU Kal pop 
cewos. “Eouwev. Et apa o dixauos a dpryvptov dewvos puharrew, 
KUL mhewrew dewos. ‘Os ryouv oO Noryos, edn, onpawe. Kreér- 
THs apa Tis Oo diKkatos, wy eoucen, avamepavrat, et reliqua. 
Quibus verbis nihil potest verius dici: sicut enim homo simplex 
et aliorum consiliis eliciendis impar ne sibi quidem cavere 
potest, sed facile circumvenitur ab astutis et opprimitur, ita 
qui sibi prospicere et cavere sive natura sive arte didicerit, 
eadem calliditate ad alios fallendos et decipiendos optime in- 
structus est: per quas artes magna reipublice pars geritur. 
Sed in illo loco aGety difficile visum interpretibus: quare 
Muretus ense nodum solvens delenda verba cai \aGety censuit ; 
Salvinius’ conjecit a\@erv, quod fuit qui non improbaret, quum 
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tamen vox hee Hippocratica, quam Galeno facile concedemus, 
non obtrudi Platoni queat, atque insuper aoristus, non preesens 
desideretur. Sed Astius in secunda Reipublice editione ad 
infinitivum \aGety primum supplet vocdy ex preecedenti vocor, 
quod neutiquam fieri potest, deinde illi istud NaGerv voowy est 
clandestinum morbum habere et custodire: at, quidquid ad 
hoe illustrandum attulit, non evicit hance sententiam huic loco 
aptam esse, et practerea Aabeiv vocey nihil est nisi clanculum 
egrotare: quo nihil minus Platonic orationi convenit. Quare 
nuper jam relicta hac interpretatione pro cat \aeiv conjecit 
uy Aa3yn. Preeterimus, quod Steinbruechelius verbo Aa@eiv 
substituere volebat xAérrewv, nullo id modo sententize accom- 
modatum. Nos quam longo ex tempore verbi hujus inter- 
pretationem in scholis dedimus, eam non repeteremus, post- 
quam non eandem quidem sed non multum dissimilem ante hos 
decem annos prodidit Io. Udalr. Faesius", nisi neminem huic 
aurem preebuisse videremus. Nam quum Plato cum notione 
sibi cavendi mox composita altera per astutias fallendi, TO 
gudAarrew opponat To KhérTev, ita ut qui aptus sit cavendo, 
idem dicatur consiliis alterwm clanculwm exuendo (t@ Kdér- 
rew) et opprimendo prestare; consentaneum est, jam in illis 
verbis, Kai vocov dstis dewvos dvddgacOa Kat dabei, clan- 
destini notionem menti scriptoris esse obversatam. Atqui ut 
kdértew Bovrevuata Kal Tas aAXas mpacers paulo post est 
clanculum et fallendo capere alterum consiliis ejus surreptis 
et occwpatis, quod est agentis; ita sibi caventis, ad quem 
refertur illud vocov Aaberv, hoc est, ne capiatur, sed ut evadat 
et fallat periculum. Et hoc ipsum est vocov pudatacPa Kat 
Aabetv, cavere sibi a morbo morbumque fallere, devitare, latere, 
ne te capiat: que formula non vulgo quidem usitata fuit, sed 
ex re presenti a Platone composita est. In qua explicatione 
simplicissima consistendum erit, si nihil tribuendum evicerimus 
lectioni receptee m2) maQeiv, quam ex codice chartaceo Mona- 
censi (q) protulit Bekkerus noster, de Platone eximie meritus, 
et ex Florentino (, fortasse potius /3) enotavit Franc. de Furia. 
Que scriptura paulo pinguior et nimium expedita in ceterorum 
codicum sat multorum dissensu eo est suspectior, quod a se- 
cunda manu in Florentinum illata est; examinatisque codicis 
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Monacensis lectionibus compluribus prorsus nobis persuasimus, 
plurimis locis, ubi ille vel solus vel cum aliquo consimili in- 
signiorem varietatem offert, docto eam alicui Graco deberi, 
qui Demetrii Triclinii et Manuelis Moschopuli more recen- 
suerit Platonica: tales enim recensiones etiam Platonis opera 
experta esse, ex multis colligitur indiciis, debetque illis recen- 
sionibus investigandis diligens impendi opera, quum presertim 
codices ea via interpolati et levigati aliqua in ceteris rebus 
soleant puritate splendere. Ita ut ex primo Reipublice libro 
pauca aha in verbis'' to twos mapaxataQepéevov Tt 
OT wou 7a) oppoves amatTouvTt azooiova, lectio codicis 
Monacensis amta:Touvtos arguit correctorem, qui cavens, ne 
dativus conjungeretur cum otwovr, dederit genitivum pre- 
cedenti Tivos wapaxataSepevov adaptatum; verbis 7 aurn 
auth To Evaepov oKeWyeTau imperite additum est kai Tors 
dpxonevors, quod etiam librum Flor. 3. invasit; in verbis 
TavTa pev ovv Ott ovTws exer wavOavw', prime persone 
rationem non perspiciens corrector, ex cujus recensione Mo- 
nacensis codex fluxit, non ineleganter, sed tamen minus ad 
personam dicentis accommodate dedit pavOavers on, quod et 
ipsum Flor. (3. offert, itidem ut nostro loco, a secunda manu 
falsum prodente: ne plura nunc conferamus, que facili col- 
legeris opera. 
Ser. Berolini d. xv111. m. Jun, a MDCCCXXIXx. 





V. 


Cleon and Admiral Vernon. 


Mr Mirrorp, in his elaborate narrative of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, has drawn a comparison between the military 
operations of Brasidas in the Athenian dependencies lying 
towards Thrace, and those of General Wolfe, the hero of 
Quebec, in Canada'. The points of resemblance are very re- 
markable, but, as he observes, the differences are also obvious. 
The parallel is, however, sufficiently close to awaken that 
interest which all men naturally feel in marking the identity 
of the human character, under similar circumstances, in ages 
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and countries far removed from each other. Such indications 
of a common nature connect one generation with another, and 
bring home to the mind a more lively conception of the past. 
The parallel about to be drawn fetches one of its subjects from 
the same period of Grecian history, so fertile in remarkable 
men and striking incidents. If in Mr Mitford’s case the 
points of difference be thought to outweigh those of resem- 
blance, it may perhaps be said that in the following comparison 
the preponderance is exactly reversed. 

To the reader of Thucydides it will be needless to relate 
in detail the singular chance of war, which, in the seventh 
year of the Peloponnesian struggle, threw almost into the 
hands of the Athenians a considerable body of Lacedamonian 
hoplites, with their attendant Helots, on the barren and deso- 
late island, Sphacteria®. As our parallel refers not to the 
mode of their unlucky insulation from the main army in 
Messenia, but to the chief actor in their final capture alone, 
we need give but. just so much narrative as is required to 
illustrate this part of the disaster. These brave men, then,— 
cut off from all intercourse with the main land, and strictly 
blockaded by the Athenian cruisers, which commanded the 
sea; without even provisions, except such as could be smug- 
gled into the island at a desperate risk by adventurers 
tempted with a large bounty,—had already held out nearly 
seventy days, and still cheated the Athenians of their prey. 
There was no sign of speedy surrender. Meanwhile the® 
blowing season was coming on apace; the constant look out 
was wearisome and dangerous to the Athenian navy, and 
might soon become impossible. The citizens at home com- 
plained of the inaction of the blockading squadron, and dis- 
content was loud in the streets of Athens and in the ecclesia. 
In this temper of the people, Cleon, the popular leader of the 
day, a sharp thorn in the side of the procrastinating Nicias, 
and a ready and shrewd debater—(whom Aristophanes has 
made the scapegoat of all the evils of democracy, as Socrates 
is made to bear all the sins of all the sophists)—Cleon, being 
now under a passing cloud in consequence of the slow pro- 
gress of the affair from which he had promised so much, comes 
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boldly forward to the assembled people, and during a debate 
upon the question, flatly denounces the officers employed in 
the service as cowards'; “if they were men, they ought to 
capture the Spartans; that if he were put in command, he 
would with even an inconsiderable force bring them to Athens 
alive or dead, and that too within twenty days.” Nicias the 
generalissimo, stung by his reproaches, takes him at his word ; 
—‘‘he might have the necessary force and go;”—auguring, 
no doubt, with others of his party®, that one of two things 
must happen: that they should either be quit of the trouble- 
some opposition of Cleon, upon his failure; or that the Lace- 
dzmonians would fall into their hands, should he succeed. 
The people applaud his bold proposal, and insist on his 
going to redeem his word, whether he would or not. He goes, 
and is completely successful, bringing the captives to Athens 
within the specified twenty days. The applause of the citi- 
zens exceeded all moderation, with which party spirit had 
perhaps something to do. Cleon was esteemed a first-rate 
general, and accordingly sent out to match the incomparable 
Brasidas. 

The temper of the English public, at the period to which 
we are about to refer, is well evinced by the uncommon 
popularity of Glover’s ballad, entitled Admiral Hosier’s 
Ghost, which was a political squib. Hosier had been sent 
out to protect the West Indian trade against the Spaniards, 
who were a terror to our merchantmen in those seas. Their 
principal station was Porto-bello; off which accordingly 
Hosier cruised. But he had instructions not to make aggres- 
sions on the enemy; and he remained inactive at sea, insulted 
and despised by the Spaniards, till his crews became diseased, 
and he at last died of a broken heart. He was a brave 
sailor, but his orders kept him inactive. This state of things, 
so disgraceful to our naval power, continued till 1739; when 
Admiral Vernon,—who was a fierce and not ineloquent 
assailant in debate, and the delight of his party in the House 
of Commons from his blunt impudence and harassing hostility 
to ministers,—came prominently before the public. He was 
esteemed a pretty good officer; but his boisterous manner in 
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the house was his principal recommendation. In a debate on 
the Spanish depredations, which still continued unrepressed, 
he chanced to affirm that Porto-bello might be easily taken, 
if the officers did their duty; .and led on by the ardour of 
debate he even pledged himself to capture the place, with only 
six ships of war, if they would put him in command. The 
opposition re-echoed his proposal. Vernon was called by 
anticipation a Drake and a Ralegh; and his popularity 
knew no bounds. The minister, Sir R. Walpole, glad to 
appease the popular clamour, and to get rid for a time of 
Vernon’s busy opposition in the Commons; and hoping per- 
haps, like Nicias, that by the failure of his boast he would 
disgrace himself and his party, or else clear the seas of the 
Spaniards,—closed with his offer so lightly made; and ac- 
tually sent him out with a fleet to the West Indies. Vernon 
sailed, and was as good as his word. He speedily took 
Porto-bello, and demolished all the fortifications. Both 
houses joined in an address; Vernon rose to the highest 
pitch of popularity ; and “the nation in general, (observes 
the historian) was wonderfully elated by an exploit, which 
was magnified much above its merit.” A Sacheverel or a 
Vernon are quite sufficient pillars for party to rear a tri- 
umphal arch upen. 

The extraordinary performance of an extravagant boast, 
under circumstances unexpectedly favourable, is not more 
observable in both cases, than the speedy exposure of the 
inability of both commanders, when subsequently put to 

the test. The hero of Sphacteria at the head of a brave 
army in Thrace, with which he did not know what to do® 
next, like a chess-player who does not see his next move, 
is absolutely ludicrous. The conduct of the conqueror of 
Porto-bello, when entrusted with a powerful fleet on a 
larger field of action, is equally decisive of his real merits. 
He failed most miserably as admiral on the West India 
station; thus showing that a cowp-de-main, whether in poli- 
tics or war, though it often succeed most signally, is no safe 


evidence of general ability. 
W.S. 
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